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T  O    T  H  E 


Right    Honourable 

WILLIAM 

Lord  DARTMOUTH. 


A^  Lord, 

IT  is  now  near  Two  Years,  fince  I  was 
defired  to  employ  fome  of  my  lei- 
fure  Hours  in  conhdering  this  Book,  and 
putting  it  into  a  Condition  of  becomins 
fomewhat  more  ulerul  and  acceptable, 
than  ( it  may  without  any  fufpicion  of 
Vanity  be  faid)  the  former  Tranflation 
could  pretend    to  be.     A  little  Time 
fpent  in   the  Perufal  fatisfy'd  me,  that 
there  was  Matter  in  it  not  unworthy  my 
Pains,  and  iuch  as  it  was  great  Pity  Men 
{hould    want   the   Knowledge  of,  who 
underftand  noc  the  OriginaX    And  as 
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The  Efijile  Dedicatory, 

unreafonable  did  ic  feem ,  that  others 
(hould  be  dilcouraged  from  enquiring 
into  this  Author ,  by  the  Misfortunes 
which  naturally  attend  even  the  beft  Un- 
dertakings of  this  Nature,  when  Time, 
and  Improvements  of  Language  have 
given  another  Turn  to  Writing,  and  crea- 
tied  a  DifreliOi  for  cve^ry  thing,  which 
is  not  fiiitable  to  the  Genius  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  Age:     ' 

The  greateft  Difficulty  which  lay  up- 
on me,  was  that  of  finding  Opportuni- 
ties, in  the  midft  of  thofe  more  impor- 
tant Cares  of  my  Profefllon,  which  nei- 
ther This,  nor  any  other  Attempt  or 
Confideration,  however  commendable  or 
beneficial  in  ic  felf,  mud  prevail  with 
me  to  negled:.  But  here  I  found  even 
my  Duty  affixing  5  for  That  requiring 
part  of  my  Attendance  in  a  Place  of 
ibmewhat  more  Retirement  and  Eafe 
than  where  Your  Lordihip's  Father  was 
pleafed  to  fix  me,  1  made  ufe  of  thofe 
Advantages  to  this  purpofe,  and  finifhed 
much  the  gteateil:  pare  of  the  following 
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Book,  in  a  way  of  Diverfion,  as  it  were, 
and  unbending  from  feverer  Studies,  and 
a  more  Laborious  Station. 

The  particular  Liberty  taken  by  this 
Author,  is  a  Qualification,  which  the  pre- 
fcnt  Generation,  at  leaft  in  our  Parts  of 
the  World,  will  certainly  be  fond  of.  But 
I'c  happened  to  have  the  fame  EfFcd  upon 
Him  fometimes,  which  we  are  not  much 
to  wonder  if  we  find  very  frequent  in 
thofe  of  lefs  Judgment;  and  that  is, 
over-ftraining  Points  of  Difpute,  by  af- 
fci^ing  to  fay  all,  which  either  the  Cafe 
will  bear,  or  which  any  other  Perfbn 
hath  faid  before.  This  gave  Occafion 
for  my  incerpofing  fometimes  with  an 
Advertifement  j  and  that  I  hope  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  may  not  have  injur'd  the 
Author,  while  it  defigns  the  Benefit  and 
Security  of  my  Reader.  One  thing  on- 
ly I  cannot  forbear  adding  upon  this 
Occafion,  that  in  the  midlt  of  all  his 
Free- Thinking,  he  conflantly  expreffes  a 
due  and  abfolute  Deference  for  Keve- 
laciQn  and   Divine  Truths.     And  This 
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incleed  was  by  no  means  the  EffeiSt:  of 
his  Profcffion ,  but  of  his  Judgment  ,• 
for  Your  Lordfliip  is  too  difccming,  not 
to  know ,  that,  as  a  little  and  fuperfi- 
cial  Knowledge  in  Phyfick  makes  Men 
Quacks,  fo  it  is  not  the  Abundance,  but 
the  Defeat  of  Reafon  and  good  Senfe, 
which  makes  them  Infidels  and  Scepticks 
in  Religion. 

How  little  the  Sieur  de  Charron  fuffer'd 
his  Thoughts  to  be  under  the  Bondage 
of  any  private  Refpe^s,  will  be  fuflfici- 
cntly  evident  to  any  confidering  Reader, 
from  fundry  Inftances.  Particularly  from 
what  he  hath  delivered  upon  the  Subject 
of  Government,  in  his  Third  'Book  :  In 
which,  tho*  fome  Moot  Points  may  feem 
a  little  uncouth  to  Us  of  this  Nation, 
yet  if  we  rcfledt  upon  the  Conftitution, 
under  which  he  liv'd ,  we  ftiall  rather 
have  occaHon  to  wonder  at  his  admitting 
{o  few  refcrv'd  Cafes,  than  mentioning 
fo  many.  Belides,  that  even  thofe  men* 
tion'd  would  be  of  no  mighty  ill  Con- 
fequence,    if  always  confin'd  co  thofe 
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Condicions ,  and  Occafions ,  v/hich  He 
hath  cemper'd  and  reftrain'd  them  with. 
But,  pailing  from  the  Myfteries  of  State, 
and  prefling  unufual  Emergencies,  to  the 
Ordinary  Meafures  of  a  Publick  Admi- 
niflration,  there  is  (bmewhat  of  an  Air  (b 
full  of  Ingenuity,  and  fuch  regard  had  to 
the  Great  Ends  for  which  Government 
was  inftituted,  as  a  very  gentle  Appli- 
cation would  think  an  Encomium  upon 
the  EngliOi  Conftitution,  and  a  fort  of 
Prophecick  Satyr  upon  the  late  Opprcf^ 
(ions  of  a  People  to  whom  he  ftood 
nearly  related. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter  (  My  Lord )  I 
have  Reafon  to  hope,  This  may  prove 
not  only  a  Book  of  Good  Entertainment, 
but  Great  Benefit,  to  Perfons  who  have 
the  Capacity,  and  will  give  themfelves 
the  Pains,  to  confider  it.  Were  it  not  fo, 
1  Oiould  not  have  thought  it  worth  my 
Trouble  j  and  fhould  yet  much  lefs  have 
prefumed  to  make  an  Offer  of  it  to  Your 
Lordfhip.  1  can  with  good  Confidence 
fay,  chat  no  Man  is  better  qualified  to 
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be  a  Mafter  of  the  Subjedb  it  treats  of. 
The  particular  and  intimate  Knowledge 
of  Your  Abilities,  which  my  being  Ho- 
nour'd  with  the  Care  of  Your  Lord- 
Chip  at  the  Univerfity  gave  me,  would 
bear  me  out  in  delivering  more  upon 
this  Occafion ,  than  Your  Modefty  will 
permit.  And  indeed  the  General  Opi- 
nion of  all  that  have  the  Honour  of 
Your  Lordfliip's  Acquaintance ,  faves 
You  that  Decency,  and  hath  prevented 
me  in  this  Point.  The  Manly  Scnfe, 
and  Wonderful  Penetration,  which  ap- 
pcar'd  very  early  in  You ,  have  given 
me  many  pleafing  Reflexions  5  and  I 
am  fure  are  Foundation  fufficient  for 
making  Your  Lordfliip  a  Greater  Or- 
nament and  Honour  to  Your  Family, 
than  even  that  Nobility  which  You 
have  by .  Defcenr. 

But  I  muft  beg  leave  ( My  Lord  } 
to  put  you  in  mind,  that  beiddes  Your 
Own,  Your  Lordfliip  hath  a  mighty  Stock 
of  Honour  and  Efteem  to  fet  out  upon, 
dcriv'd  from  the  Memory  of  a  Father,than 
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whom  Few,  if  Any  ,  of  his  Condicion, 
are  more  univerfally  loved  and  admir'd. 
I  fay,  lo'ved.  My  Lord,  for  This,  as  a 
more  rare,  fo  is  it  a  more  valuable  Tri- 
bute, than  that  of  Honour,  to  Perfbns  of 
Quality,  and  in  Great  Offices.  For  where 
fb  much  is  paid  to  the  Station,  we  can 
make  very  little  Judgment,  what  is  fin- 
cere,  and  what  is  the  Effed:  of  Forma- 
lity,  or  Fear ,  or  Incereft.  But  in  His 
LordChip's  Cafe  there  was  fomething  fo 
Diftinguifhing,  iin  all  the  Refpedts  paid 
to  Him,  as  plainly-  fhew'd  a  particu- 
lar Regard  to'  his  Perfon,  and  that  the 
outward  Teftimonies  were  not  Things  of 
Courfe,  but  that  he  had  cngag'd  the  very 
Hearts  of  Thofe  who  paid  them. 

1  will  not  fo  far  feem  to  diftruft 
Your  Lx)rd(hip's"  Acceptance  of  this  Ad- 
drefs,  as  to  make  the  lead  Apology 
for  it.  You  will  interpret  it,  I  doubt 
not,  as  a  Teftimony  of  the  Honour 
I  have  for  You,  and  a  Defire  to  pub- 
lifli  my  having  it ,  to  the  World  ; 
And    Your   Lordfbip   will  do  me  the 
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Jufticc  too  to  believe,  that  were  it  in  my 
Power  'to  give  any  other  Evidence  of 
This ,  than  fuch  an  open  Declaration ; 
nothing  fliould  be  wanting  on  my  Part, 
which  might  prove  the  Sincerity  of  thofe 
Profefllons  I  am  Proud  to  make ,  of 
being, 


Tour  Lordjhifs 

Letriflum, 
May  6. 1697. 

Mofi  Obedient^  and 


Mod  Devoted  Servant^ 


Geo.  Stanhope. 
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The  Authors  Preface. 

Wherein   the   Tttle^    the  SuhjeEi  Matter y  the 
I^eJigHy  and  the  Method  of  this  Treatife  are 

explained. 

BEfore  we  enter  $ipm  the  Book  it  felf^  it  is 
requijite  the  Reader  Jhould  be  weU  informed 
what  he  u  to  underftand  hy  that  Wifdom 
robkb  is  the  Name^  the  Suhjeil^  and  the  End  of 
it ;  and  after  what  manner  it  is  intended  to  he 
treated  of  in  the  following  Sheets. 

Now  every  One  at  the  very  firjt  hearings  un^ 
derflands  iy  Wifdom  Jome  particular  and  un^ 
common  Accomplifhment ,  whereby  a  Man  is  di^ 
fiiffguifh'd  and  fet  above  the  Vulgar ^  hy  a  grea^ 
ter  Ability  ^  and  more  mafierly  Readinefs^  whe-^ 
tier  in  Good  or  Evil.  For  tho  there  le  not 
the  fame  Propriety  indeed  in  the  ExpreJJion^ 
"  a  when 
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nottr.     With  regard  to  thefe  it  degenerates  inte 

Avarice^    Luxury ,    or   Ambition ;    according  to 

;.J^^"     5/.  John's  Divifion   of  it,    M\  that  is   in   the 

"'• '  •     World  is  the  Luft  of  the  Flefti,  the  Loft"  of 

the  Eyes,  and  the  Pride  of  Life.     From  whence 

Jam.  iii.    5/,  James  hath  given  it  thofe  fcanJalous    Cha^ 

railers  of  Earthly,  Senfua!,  Devilifh.     Now  This 

is  what  both  Philofo^hy  and  Divinity  take  up' 

on  them  to  reprove,  and  endeavour  to  jupprefs 

and  reform.     J  hey  pronounce    it  to  be  no  better 

than  Folly  and  Madnefs^  and  jo  accounted  in  the 

ftght  oj  God.     And  accordingly  ycu  will  find  no 

mention  made  of  This  in  the   following  Treatije 

of  VViidom,  except  it  be,  to  dijaliow^  and' to  com* 

demn  it. 

The  Divine^  and  Highefl  of  thefe  Three  forts 
is  treated  of  by  Philojophy  and  Religion^  after 
a  manner  Jomevohat  different  from  each  other. 
As  for  what  the  Common  and  Vulgar  fort  of  Peo- 
ple ufually  fay  ,  or  are  capable  of  faying  upon 
this  Occafion ,  /  omit  it  all ,  as  too  mfan  and 
low  to  have  any  place  in  our.  Qonfideration^  and  ■ 
rather  a  Profanation  of  the  Sub\etl^  than  other^ 
wife.  Phihfophers  reprefent  it  as  a  Master 
wholly  Speculative^  the  Knowledge  of  Firfi  Prin^ 
ciples^  and  the  Hidden  Caufes  of  Things:*  an  J 
hilly ^  the  Highefi  and  Supreme  Caufe.XfOD^ 
Himjelf ;  •  which  with  other .  abflratled  Notions^ 
is  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  Metaphyficks  in  partis 
cular.  This  refides  entirely  in  the  Underftand^ 
ing ,  and  is  its  chief  ffappinefs  and  Perfe^  . 
ilion;  'tis  the  firfi  andmofiJublimeofalltJbe 
TnteUe^iual  Virtues  and  Excellencies^  which  are 
capable  of  fubfifting  without  Probity^  or  Afiivn^ 

or 
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er  anf  Moral  yirtue.     Divines   on  the  contrary 

do  not  fo   confine  it    to  Speculation ,  as  not  to 

ixtenJ  it   to   Praflice   too  j  for   they   make  it 

the  Knowledge    of  things    pertaining    to    GoJj 

fuch  as  Jhould  enable  us  to  form  a    Judgment  of 

Matters  to  regulate  our  Lives    and  Atlions  ly  : 

And  This  they  tell  you  is  of  Two  Sorts  ;   The 

One  acquired  hy  Study  and  Induflry^  not  much 

unlike  what  I  mention  d  to  he   the  Science  in- 

.  tended  hy     Philofophers  •     The    Other   infufed, 

W  coming    from  above ;   This  is  the   Firfi 

of  thofe^  ( which  are  fometimes  termed  the   Se* 

ven)  Gijts  of  the  Spirit ^    with   regard  where ^ 

unto  he  is  ft y led  The  Spirit  of  Wifdom  ;  fuch 

as  refls  only  upon  the  Right eoiu^  and  the  Pure ; 

W,  as   the   Book  of  Wifdom    truly  ohferves^  Wifd.  i, 

unll  not  enter  into    a  malicious   Soul ,   nor  ^^• 

d^^ell  in  the    Body   that  is  fubjefl:  unto  Sin, 

this  is  what  the  prefent  Treatife  is  not  intend^ 

ed  for  neither  j  hut   is  the  Suhjell  of  my  Firft 

Truth  and  thofe   other  Works  of  mine^  which^ 

are  properly  Treatifes  of  DWmty^and  Religious 

Difcourfes. 

From  hence  my  Reader  eafily  perceives  that 
Humane  [Vifdom  is  the  real  Title^  and  Suljeti 
of  the  following  Book  ;  of  which  it  is  fit  fome 
fhyrt  Defer ipt ion  fhould  here  he  premifed ,  which 
may  fland  jor  the  Argument ,  or  fummary  Ac* 
count  of  the  whole  Work.  Nowy  the  Common 
Accounts  of  this  Matter^  as  they  are  various 
and  very  diflant  from  one  another^  fo  are  they 
all  narrow  and  imperfell.  The  vulgar  and  mpft 
general  Notion  of  ity  amounts  to  no  more  than 
Ckcumfpe^ion  ^  Addrefs,   and  Prudent  Behavi- 

a  3  oux 
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our  in  Bufinefs^  and  Cenverfation.  This  wdeeJ 
is  like  the  f^Mlgar  and  a  Thtfught  voarihy  cj 
J'hem  J  who  place  all  Excellence  in  Adion ,  and 
Shewj  and  outward  Advantages  ;  and  confidtr 
no  good  Sluality  any  farther^  than  as  it  is  ol- 
ferv'd  and  admird.  They  are  entirely  devoted 
to  Eyes  and  Ears%  the  Internal  Motions  of  the 
Mind  are  of  little  or  no  Confequence  with  this 
fort  of  Men  ;  and  therefore ,  in  their  Accept a^ 
tion  of  the  Matter^  Wifdom  may  fuhfifl:  without 
either  Piety  or  Prohity  •  for  All  they  require 
from  it  is  a  good  Outfide^  and  Appearance^  and 
fhcb  Eafinefs  of  ConduS  and  Agreeable  Manage^ 
ment^  as  fhall  approve  a  Mans  Difcretion  and 
his  Parts,  Others  again  mijiake  it  for  a  Rough' 
nefs  and  Singularity  of  Temper  and  Behaviour  ; 
a  particular  Sttffnefs  of  Fajbion ,  Oi^inacy  in 
Opinions  ,  Affe^ed  Expreffions ,  and  a  Way  of 
Living  out  of  the  Common  Road.  And  there^^ 
fore  thofe  that  value  themfelves  upon  ihefe  ^a^ 
lities  they  call  Philofophers ,  when  in  trutbj  to 
return  a  little  of  their  own  Jargon  back  again 
upon  them^  They  are  nothing  better  than  con^ 
ceited  Humourijts  ,  Fantaflical  and  Capricious 
Coxcomhsy  This  now  ,  according  to  the  Scheme 
and  Meafures  purjued  in  this  Book^  isy  in  plain 
Englifli,  Extravagance  and  Folly.  The  t^ature 
then  of  this  Wifdom  muji  be  learn  d  from  fome 
other  Hand;  that  is ^  from  Philofophers  and 
Divines^  who  >^ have  both  explain d  .^nd  trea^ 
fed  of  this  Matter  in  their  Moral  Tr^li.  The 
Former  handle  it  as  their  proper  Bufnefs^  For 
they  confider  Men  as  they  are  by  l^ature^ 
and  vpith  regard  to  pra^ice  :.  But  the  Latter 

■■   :  ■  ^  '  rife 
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rife  higher ,  and  afpire  to  hfufed  and  fuperna^ 
tural  Graces ,  fuch  as  are  Speculative   and  more 
than  Humane ;    that   is^   Divine  Wifdom ,  and 
with  Regard  to  Faith.     Hence  it  conies  to  pafs^ 
that  the  Former    is  more  extenfive  and  large^ 
as  undertaking    not  only   to  dire£l  private ,  but 
pullick  Duties  ,   Societies  as  weS  as  Jingle  ?er^ 
fins  are  infiru^ed  hy  it ;  Whatever  can  he  »tf- 
ceffarj  or  advantageous    to  Families ,  Communis 
ties^  QommoH'lVealths    and   Kingdoms ^    all  jaOs 
tifitbin  its    Compafs   and  Jurifdi£lion.     Divini'- 
tj  on  the  Other  Hand  is  mort  Jilent   and  f pa* 
ring  upon  thefe  Accounts^   and   Aims  chiefly    at 
the  Eternal  Happinefs  and  Salvation  of  parti^ 
cular  Perfons.     Befides^    The    Manner  and  Air 
of  their  treat  if es  is  very  different ;  That  of  Phi- 
losophy more  free ,  and  eafie^  and  entertaining ; 
that  of  Divinity^  more  plainy  and  authoritative^ 
and  with    lefs  Pains    to    recommend  it  felf  to 
Afe»J  Fancies  and  Palates.     Philofophy  therefore^ 
ufhich  is  the  Elder  of  the  Two^  as  Nature  muji 
have  heen    antecedent  to  our  Supernatural  Affi^ 
fiances^  tries  to  infinuate  it  felf  and  win  Mens 
j^avourSy 

So  as  to  join  Inftrudion  with  Delight, 
Profit  with  Pleafurc  —      Lord  Rofcommon. 

And  therefore  fhe  dreffes    and  adorns  her  felf 

^ith  Di/iourfes  ,  Arguments ,  Turns  of  Wit  and 

Flights  of  Fancy  j    Apt  E^amples^  and  moving 

.  *  i» 

Simul  &  Jucunda  &  idonea  dicere  virae. 
Le^orem  deleftando^  pirlcerque  monendo*— —  Hwst. 

a  4  Simi^ 
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Similitudes.     Ingenious  Expreffions^   ufeful  Apo-^ 
thegms^    and  all  the  Graces   of  Art    and  Elo^ 
quence.     Divinity  comes  in  a  commandinf^  Strain^ 
and  thinks  it   a   Diminution  of  her  M^jefty   to 
defcend  to  Jucb    popular     and   mean    Methods. 
And  accordingly  there  wants  a  great  deal  of  that 
Freedom  ana   Gaiety ,    and  (.if   I  may  fo  fay  ) 
Cheerfulnefs  and   Good  Humour  in  this  ^    which 
you  are  to  expetl  in  Pbilofopby^  which  yet  mufl 
he  fo  temper  d^  as  not  to  degenerate   into  Trifle 
and  Meannefs^  hut  (lill  continue  to  he  truly  Gene* 
rotu  and  Brave.     It  mufl  he  allowd^  that  Pbi^ 
lofophers    have    acquitted   themfelves    admirahly 
well  in  this  particular  ;  not  only   in   the  hflrw 
ilive^    hut   the  Moving    and  Ferfuafive    Part  • 
Jetting  off  all  their  Virtues    to  the  hefl  Advan* 
tage^  and  taking  care^  that  all  the  Heroick  Ex-- 
cellence  of  them  fhall  appear  in  its  jufl  Dignity 
and  Proportions.      Under   which    Title    of  Phi- 
lofophers  ,    /  ccmprehend  not  only  fuch    as   the 
World   have    thought  Jit    to    dignify   with    the 
Fame   of  Wifdom^  as  1  hales,  Solon,    and  thofe 
that  were  of  the  fame  Strain^    ahout  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  Croefus,    and  Pifillratus ;    Nor  thent 
only  of  the  next  in  Succeffion ,    who  taught  an  J 
profefs^d  Wifdom  puhlickly^   as  Pythagoras,  So- 
crates, Plato,  Arirtotle,  Ariftippus,  Zeno,  An- 
tifthenes;    who  were   all  of  them    Heads  and 
Mafiers  in  their  Art  ;    nor  their  Difciples  and 
Followers^   who  afterwards  divided  into  particu- 
lar  Seds  ;  hut  I  include  likewife  all  thoje  great 
Men  who  rendered  themfelves  exemplary  for  f^ir^ 
tue  and  Wifdom^    as  Phocion,  Ariftides,  Peri- 
cles, Alexander,   {whom  Plutarch  dignifies  with 

the 
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the  CharaSer  of  Philofophcr  as  well  as  King) 
Epaminondas,  anJ  the  rej^  of  the  Brave  Grtcks. 
The  Fabricii,  Fabrii,  Camilli,  the  CatoV,  she 
Torquati,  Reguli,  Lelli,  and  ScipioV^  among 
the  Romans,  moft  of  them  Military  Men  and 
Qmmanders  of  Armies. 

Upon  this  Account^  though  I  do  not  refufe 
tr  Jifregard  the  Authorities  of  Divines^  yet  I 
have  more  frequent  recourfe  to  thofe  of  Huma-^ 
nills  and  Philofophers  in  the  following  Treatife. 
Had  I  defignd  to  prepare  Men  for  a  Cloifler^ 
or  a  Ufe  of  fuch  Perfeilion^  as  afpires  above 
the  Precepts^  and  aims  at  the  Perfeilion  of 
Evangelical  Counfels ,  then  indeed  my  Suhjeh 
would  have  obliged  me  to  keep  clofe  to  thofe  Au^ 
thors :  But  fince  I  am  training  a  Man  up  for  the 
Worlds  and  forming  him  for  Bufinefs  and  mix^d 
Converfation^  Humane^  and  not  Divine  Wifdom^ 
is  the  proper  Accompli fhment  for  me  to  recom-^ 
wend  J   and  the   Method  of  anfwering  my  Pur'- 

Speaking  therefore  in  general  Terms^  and  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  We  muff^ 
«  Agreement  with  Philofophers  and  Divines^ 
acknowledge^  that  this  Humane  Wifdom  confifis 
i»  a  Rettiiude  of  the  Man  ^  wijen  every  part 
mtbin  and  without^  his  Thoughts^  and  iVords^ 
^d  A3ions^  and  every  Motion  is  Graceful  and 
tfolle^  and  what  is  for  the  Honour  of  his  Na^- 
^ure.  For  this  is  the  Excellence  of  a  Man^ 
confiderd  as  a  Man  j  fo  that^  as  we  call  That 
Piece  of  Workmanfhip  Perfe^ ,  which  hath  all 
its  Parts  entire^  and  is  finifh^d  according  to  the 
^icejl  Rules  of  Art  :  He  is  in  like  manner  /aid 

to 
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to  le  a  wife  Man  who  under^ands  Upon  aU 
Occafions  how  to  Jhew  himfelf  a  Man^  hy  ailing 
in  perfell  Conformity  to  the  Fundamental  and 
Firfi  Rules  of  Humane  Uature  ;  Or^  to  fpeak 
more  particularly  ,  He  that  is  weB  acquainted 
with  himfelf  in  particular  ,  and  Mankind  in 
general ;  that  preferves  himfelf  from  all  the 
Vices ^  the  Errors^  the  Paffions  ^  the  Defers  in^ 
cident  to  him,  as  well  from  the  inward  Caufes  of 
his  own  Mind;  as  the  out  war  d^  proceeding  from 
Cuftom  and  Common  Opinion ;  that  ajferts  the 
Native  Freedom  of  his  Mind^  and  hath  a  large 
univerfal  Soul ;  that  confiders  and  judges  every 
Things  without  en/laving  himfelf  to  any  •  that 
diretis  all  his  Aims  and  Anions  fo  as  that  they 
JhaS  agree  with  Nature,  that  is,  Pure^  kncor- 
rupted  Reafon,  the  Primitive  Law  and  Light  in^ 
fpired  hy  God^  and  which  fhines  flill  in  eve^ 
ry  Breajl;  The  Model  hy  which  the  wife  Man 
fquares  his  own  private  Judgment.  That  in  his 
outward  Behaviour  complies  with  the  LawSj  and 
Cufioms ,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Country  where 
he  dwells ;  that  demeans  himfelf  toward  others 
with  pifcretion  and  Prudence  •  is  always  firm 
and  confiflent  with  himfelf  ^  pleafed  and  con^ 
tented ;  without  any  difcmpofure'  of  Mind  ex* 
peeing  and  entertaining  any  Accident  whatfo^ 
ever,  and  efpecially  Death,  the  lafl  arid  md^  ter* 
rihle  of  them  all.  All  thefe  Strokes  or  Lines^ 
which  go  to  the  makif^  up  this  Idea ,  may  he 
reduced  to  Four,  that  are  the  principal  andmoji 
commanding  of  all  the  hft.  The  Knowledge  of 
a  Mans  felf;  Free  and  Generous  Largentfs  of 
Mind ;   the  ailing  in   Conformity   toith  Nature 

(which 
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(  which  is  of  an  Extent  fo  large  as  when  right- 
ly unJerJiood^  to  be  fingly  and  ly  it  felf  a  Rule 
jufficient  )    and   true    Content  and  evennefs  of 
Temper.    For    thefe    are    Salifications    which 
never  meet^  except  only  in  the  wife  Man.     He 
that  is   defetlive   in  any  one  of  them ,  does  not 
come  up  to  the  Character.    He  that  either  Wii^ 
flakes  his  own  Condition  y   or  whofe  Mind  is  in 
any  fort  of   Bondage  either  to   his  own  Tafft* 
MS ,  or  to  the  Common  Vogue ;  that  is  partial^ 
andtfd  up  to  any  particular  Notions^  cramps  up 
bis  Thoughts^  and  cuts  himfelf  out  from  his  tJa^ 
tive    Right  of  examining  ,    and  judging  every 
Thing.     He  that  lives  in  Contfadiiiion  to  Na* 
ture  (that  is^  Right-  Reafon )   upon  what  Pre- 
tence foever  he  for  fake  it  •    whether  he  be  fe- 
duced  by  Paffion^  or  Opinion  j  He  that  trips  and 
fiaggers    through  Trouble^  or  Terror^  or  Difcon^ 
tent  J    and  lives  in  dread  of  Death  ;  This  Man 
is  noty  cannot  be   Wife.     Thus  you  have  in  lit» 
tie  the  Piece ,  which  this  following  Treatife  de^ 
\  figns  to  draw  in  its  full  Proportions.     Particu^ 
larly  the  Second  Book^  which  confi^s  of  the  6e^ 
neral  Rules ^  and  a  Defcription  of  Wifdom  in  the 
grofs\    and  this   indeed  is  more  properly  mine^ 
than    either   of  the  others ;   fo  peculiarly  fuch^ 
and  fo  full   to  my  purpofe ,   that   I   once  had 
Thoughts  of  fending  it  into  the  World  alone.   And 
what  I  have  here  defcribed  in  Words j  the  Gra^ 
ver  bath  done  with  bis  Style  ^  in  the  Front is^ 
piece  of  this  Book^  which  the  Reader  will -find 
an  Explanation  of^  intmediately  after  this  Pre^ 
face. 
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Now  there  are  two  Things  ^.  whJcb  princij^aUy 
conduce  to  this  WifJom^  and  help  Men  forwards 
in  the  Attainment  of  it.  The  Firft  of  Jheje  is  a 
Good  Conflitution^  or  Temperament  oj  the  Brain^ 
which  makes  us  capable  of  facb  Improvements^  as 
cur  own  Care  and  Indufiry  JhaO  he  ahle  to  ac^ 
quire.  Of  how  very  great  Confequence  this  is^ 
and  how  far  it  falls  under  the  Power  of  Men  ta 
contribute  to  it,  you  wiUfind  at  large  in  the  XI IT. 
Chap,  of  the  Firft,  and  the  XIV.  Chap,  of  the 
Third  Book. 

the  Second  is  the  Study  of  Philofopby ;  not 
all  the  Brancbes  of  it  equally ,  but  the  Moral 
Part  chiefly ;  yet  fo  as  thjt  the  Natural  be 
not  wholly  negleSed.  For  this  is  our  Candle  ta 
enlighten ,  our  Guide  to  direct ,  our  Rule  to 
chalk  out  the  Way  for  us ;  It  explains  and 
gives  us  true  Ideals  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
by  this  means  fumifhes  a  Man  for  every  part 
of  his  Duty  as  a  Man ;  whether  it  concern  him 
in  Publick  or  in  Private ;  in  Company  or  Alone  • 
as  a  Member  of  a  Family  ^  or  of  a  State ;  it 
fweetens  and  takes  off  all  the  Beaft  in  ut,  makes 
us  tame,  and  gentle^  and  good-natured ;  fafhions 
and  polifhes  this  rude  Mjfs ,  and  forms  it  into 
Wifdom.  In  fhort^  This  is  the  true  Learning  • 
aO  the  reji  a  Man  is  capable  of  is  mere  Vanity 
in  comparifon  ;  at  leafl  it  is  in  no  degree  necef- 
Jary ,  and  in  a  much  lefs  degree  ujefuL  For 
here  we  learn  both  to  Live  and  to  Die  well  i 
an  A  this  is  the  whale  we  have  to  take  Care  of : 
It  teaches  a  generous  and  nojbie  Integrity^  and 
[Jonefi  Prudence \  and  well  advifed  Probity- 
Juch  as   raife   a  Man  above    little  Ends ,    and 

low 
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Uw  Refpe^s  ^  and  fut  him  upon  Virtue  from 
the  wore  exalted  and  Divine  Principles^  for  tke 
fake  of  its  own  Excellence  ,  and  tke  Senfe  that 
this  is  what  becomes  him  to  do.  But  alas  I  This 
Second  Help  is  almofi  as  generally  negleSed^  or 
as  ill  ufed  as  the  jormer.  For  the  generality  of 
the  World  are  fo  entirely  taken  up  with  world- 
ly fVifdom  ,  that  they  give  themjelves  little  or  * 
no  Trouble  about  this  which  I  am  novo  mentis 
oning.  *       ■  ' 

Thus  Nature  and  Induflry  muft  both  do  their 
Parts^    in  order  to   a   Mans  obtaining  Wifdom. 
He  who  hath  been  kindly  dealt  with  by  Vature^ 
and  brings  the  Difpofition  to  iVifdom  with  him^ 
in  a  convenient   Temper  of  BraiUj  wiS  find  good 
AilioHS    and  Manners  flow  very  naturally  from^ 
hence  J    and  feel   himfelf  advanced  a  great  way^ 
without  his   own  Pains :    And  thofe  Pains  need 
not  be  very  great ^  where  he  is  not  fo  much  obli-- 
ged  to   conquer^  as  to  promote  Sature^  and  moves 
with  fpeed  and  inclination  towards  the  Prize  he 
aims  at  :   But  if  the  Temper  on  ihe  other  hand 
be  amifs^  All  will  be  difficult  and  ffirained  z  In^ 
duflry  muft  then  correii   and  fupply\^oMofe  and 
fubdue  Nature  ;  as  Socrates  obferved  of  himfelf^ 
that  hy  infinite  Pains ^  and  laborious  Study  of  Phi-- 
lofophy^  he  had  at  lafi  got  the  better  of  a^very  ill* 
Difpofition. 

In  proportiw  to  fhefe  two  Helps  i-  there  are 
OH  the  other  Hand  two  Hinder ances^  or  power* 
ful  Countermines  ^  which  carry  Men  into  folly  ; 
the  one  natural^  the  other  act^ird.^  The  For^ 
mer  proceeds  from  the  Dijiemper  of^  the  Brain^ 
whether  tbafbe  Original  or  Accidental  ^  by  this 

means 
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means  it  happens  fometimes  to  he  too  f oft ^  or  to6 
mtfi^  or  the   Parts  of  which  it  conffts  are  too 
h^avy   and  grofs ;  from  whence  proceed  Dulnefs 
of  ApprehenjioH ^    Weaknefs  of  Judgment^  Dark 
and  confufed  Notions  of  Things ,  flat^  and  low^ 
and  little  Thoughts  ,   fuch  as  we  generally  find 
among   the   mean  and  illiterate  fort  of  People  : 
Orelje  in  the  other  Extreme^  It  is  tof^hot  and 
dryy  which  difpofes  the,  perfon.  to  iejurious^  and 
loldi  extravagant  and  intraiiable  in  Vice.    Thefe 
are  the  two  Extremes^  lih  Fire  andWatjsr^Mer* 
cury  and  Lead^  each  of  them  improper  fqr  Wif^ 
dpm^  which  requires  a  firong  and  vigqr^m  ^  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  fix  d  and  fleady  Mindly,  and ^^ 
fuch  as   in  the  midfi,  ^  all  its  G^Uantry  and^, 
Firmneft^  may  he  manageable ^  and  yielding^  and  ^ 
modefl.     This  Second  Defeil  however ^  of  the^  tu^^ , 
feems.  the  enfier  to  be  redrefl  j  the  Firfi  ff  hardly 
curable^-  -   ,        *     ^ 

The  Mquird  Obfiru^ion.  pmceeds.  either  from 
Want  i^f' all  Infiru£lion  ^   orfrombejngl^^inr^l 
flruiled, ;    which ^    arming  \other  Things ,-.  xonf^e^. 
very  muck  in Jlrong  Prepoffi^fjions^  wker^withjbt^ 
Mind  was  yearly  tihSur'd^   and  fy  fifidi^itfelf. 
captivated  to  them^  not  able  to  get.  above  f4kef(e, 
firfi.  Inkptefiions^  nor  to  think  fred^And.i^par- . 
t tally.     Suck  Men.  we\c9mnHiinly  fay  4re\  f^ad^ 
ftrong^  and  touched  in  the  drown^  Whimfical^  and-^ 
wedded  U  their  olvnc  Opinions  :■  And^^  if  M  ih/tt 
Obflinacy  \of  Humour^,  ther^.hdppen'  t^ie,  added.\ 
any   degree  of  Lemming' y  This  blms,  them  itfi.\ 
into  Prtfkmptifin.  and  -  Ari^og^nce^  puts,  Weapof^ . 
into  their  Hand,  to  Mfevd:  theij^,  frijndi^es^  fi^x 
nifhes  fhem  :.ik  FMy^  afd-  renders,  tiek  P^eaje.\ 
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mapakk  of  all  Remedy.  Natural  Defers ,  and 
aquired  PrepoJfeJjionSj  are  indeed  two  v?ry  formi'- 
dalle  Oijlrudions  ;  and  if  Learning  do  not^  as 
in  wh  it  very  fe Idem  does^  cure  themy  it  add  s 
to  the  Difeafe ,  and  renders  them  impregnable. 
Which  yet  is  hy  no  means  any  Reflexion  upon 
Learnings  or  Difbonour  to  ity  as  fome  may  he  apt 
to  imagine y  hut  rather  a  Commendation^  and  to  its 
Advantage^ 

Learning  is^  without  all  Controverfie  ^  a  mofi 
excdlent  tVeapon  ,   ifut  not  fit  to   he  trujled  in 
every  Han  J  •   and  he  who  knows  not  how  to  ma^ 
nage  it ,  will  find  more  hurt  than  good  from  iti 
For  it  makes  fick    and  weak  Minds   giddy  and, 
cmated^    perfects  and  polifhes   Fools  ,   no  lejs 
than  it  does  thofe  of  good  Capacities   and  Dif- 
pojitions.     A    weak   and'  injudicious    Man  knows 
not  how  to  ufe  his  Weapon  ;   on  the  contrary  it 
wakens   and  over- powers  Him  :    He  is  oppreji 
with  it^  like  a  Stomach  over^charged  with  more 
Meat  than  it  can  digefi^  or  an  Arm  that  is   he* 
numh'd  and  horn  dawn  hy  a   Staff  heavier  thafp^^ 
it  can  ufe^     The  fircng  and  found  Mind^    quite 
contrary^  plays  with  it  dexterpujly^  Jhews  a  ma^ 
fterly  Skill  in  the  ufe  of  it^  turns  it  to  Advan- 
tage perpetually ,  forms  his  Judgm^pt ,  rectifies, 
his  Will^  pours  in  this  Oil  to  make   the  Lamp 
of  filature   hftrn  flrotfger  and  hrighter  ;   is   the 
^ifer  and  hetter   for    that    very    thing   which 
^^kes  the  other  hut  the  more  exguifife  and  mpre. 
infupportahk  Fool.     But^  all  this  while^  Learn* 
'?g    is.    not    accountable    for    thofe    iH    Cor^fe^^ 
i^fnces^^  any  n{ore  than  Wine  is  guilty  of  all  the^^ 
Bx^ejfes  ofmmitted  hy  it  ^   or  a  good  Medicine 
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iB  apply  J^  for  the  Patient's  growing  voorje  upon 
it.     tToiv  againjl  thefe  conceited  half-  witted  Fel- 
lows^ whom  Nature  hath  difpofed  to  FoDy ,  and 
their  own  Acquifitions  have  per]etled  in  it^  I  de^ 
tounce  formal  War  in  tny  Book^  at  looking  upon 
them  to  le  irreconcilable  Enemies  to  Wijdom ;  and 
the  fittefi  Title  I  can  find  to  difiinguijh  them  iy^ 
u  that  of  Pedants ;  for  which  I  have  the  Autho* 
rity  of  ftveral  good  Writers^  who  have  ufed  the 
iVord  in   this  Signification,     It  is  confeji  ,  that 
in  its  Original  Language  and  proper  Senfe^  it  is 
taken  in  a  very  good  and  commendable  Meaning  ; 
but  in  latter  Times ,    and  other  Languages ,  the 
great   Abufe    and  Corruption  of  Learning  hath 
given  occafion  for  the  fixing  a  very  ill  and  con^ 
ii  mptible  one  upon  it ;   a  vile^  fordid^  peevifh^ 
jliff  wjy^  that  makes  no  other  ufe  of  Learnings  but 
for  Gain  and  Ojlentation^  Arrogance  and  Prefum'^ 
prion  •  In  [hort^  all  That  which   makes  Learniug 
dtfpicable  and  derided^  is  fignif/d  by  it.     And 
fo  this^  like  Tyrant,  Sophiller,  and  the  like^  is 
one  of  thofe  Words  which  hath  abjolutely  Uji  its 
firfl  Signification^    and  is  now  become  a  Mark  of 
Reproach  and  Contempt. 

It  is  very  pofftble  fome  Terfons  may  be  of^ 
fended  at  my  ufing  this  Term^  imagining  that  f 
defign  an  Affront  to  thofe  who  make  Learning 
their  Bufinefs  and  Profejfton.  But  they^  1  bope^ 
will  be  fatisffd  with  this  ingenuous  Declara^ 
iion^  that  I  have  not  the  leajl  Intention  of  re- 
fitiling  upon  any  Science  or  Condition  of  Men^ 
particularly  not  the  Gown ,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  wear^  and  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  ate 
called  Men  of  Letters,   my  felfi  my  mea»ing^ 
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»  only  to  charge  a  certain  £iuality  of  MinJ^ 
a  fort  of  Souls  which  I  have  leen  Jefcrihing^ 
of  mean  and  low  Capacity^  I'ut  moderately  pro* 
'uided  hy  Nature^  and  afterwards  depraved  by 
Art  and  Study ;  Men  prepojfejl ,  and  ohjlinate^ 
and  fierce  in  certain  Opinions ;  and  thefe  are  to 
he  found  in  all  Rohes^  and  aU  Conditions ;  as 
in  truth  there  is  9  World  of  Mobb  in  the 
Pit  and  Boxes^  as  well  as  in  the  Upper- Gal- 
lery. Vulgum  tam  chlamydatos  quam  coro« 
nam  voco.  Let  thefe  OhjedorS'  hut  find  me 
another  Word  as  expreffive  ofthofe  ^alities^ 
and  I  wis  mofi  readily  confent  to  the  Exchange. 
In  the  mean  while ,  after  this  Declaration^  t 
think  I  may  jufily  fay  ^  that  whoever  JbaU  ^iU 
he  pe^vifh  ^  and  have  any  refentment  upon  this^ 
account y  does  but  injure  Me^  and  accufe  Him-'  ^ 
felf  'Tis  true ,  there  are  other  Terms  of  Op^ 
pofitipn  to  the  Wife  Man ;  but  not  any^  I  think^ 
fo  extenfive  and  fignificant  as  Thiu  The  f^ul^ 
gar  y  the  Ignorant  ^  and  Others  ^  which  I  fre* 
quently  take  occafion  to  make  ujeof;  Thefe  are 
oppofed  more  dire^iy^  like  Low  to  High^,  Weak 
to  Strong ,  Common  to  Scarce^  a  Servant  to  his 
Mafier  y  Prophane  to  Sacred:  Thus  likewife^ 
Fool  is.fet  the  mqft  direiily  in  oppofition  to 
Him  I  but  then  This  U^  as  Crooked  is  oppofed 
to  Streighty  f^ain^glorious  to  Modefty  Conftraint 
to  Freedom  ^  Sicknefs  to  Health.  But  now  Pe- 
dant includes  all  this  ^  and  a  great  deal  more^ 
in  the  Senfe  which  f  apply  it  to :  For  it  gives 
us  an  Idea  of  a  Jiian ,  not  only  different  jrom^ 
and  coiitrftry  to  a  Wije  Man ,  as  the  refi  of 
them  do^  hut  a  Fellow  that  hath  the  Impudence 
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f^  oppofe  and  make  Head  agahft  him;  that 
cmnet  armed  Op-a«pt,  fawcily  cha/kngts  kirn 
to  Cmhat^  and  talks  magifkrialfy  and  aogmati^ 
cally.  And^  becanfe  in  the  midfi  of  all  tSu  Jf^a* 
nity  and  fierce  Arrogance^  he  hath  fame  fort  of 
M/givings^  and  thinks  him/elf  difcovof^dz  tbere^ 
fire  he  Bears  dn  inveterate  Spigkt  to  this  fer^ 
fin  who  checks  his  fotliet\  is  eternally  cenfu^ 
ring  9  condemning  y  running  him  ilown;  efieeming 
and  Behaving  himfilf  as  the  only  Terfvn  who 
has  any  Right  to  that  Char  after  of  Wifdmi  ^ 
tho  in  reality  he  infinitely  esceed  all  others 
in  the  exqnifittnefi  and  trouttefimnefi  of  kif 
Polly. 

tlaving  thus  given  my  Reader  a  fl)oM  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Argument  and  Defign  of  the  fo/^ 
lowing  Treatifi  ^  it  may  not  he  unfeafonahU  to 
premife  one  Word  or  two  conternipg  tho  Order 
and  Method  oBferved  in  it.  He  mufl  knono 
then  y  that  it  confifls  of  Three  Book^.  Thn 
Firft  direBs  the  Knowledge  of  a  Mant  Self^ 
and  the  Condition  of  Humati  Nature  in  g^erid:, 
This  is  laid  as  a  neceffary  Preparation  to  Wif- 
dom  J  and  largely  illufirated  under  Five  Gene^ 
ral  Confiderations ,  each  of  which  is  fuhdtoided 
into  fever al  Particulars.  The  Second  contains^ 
the  principal  Lines  and  general  Rule's  of  ff^ 
dom:  The  Third  defiendt  to  parrk^lar  l^ 
firnffions  and  Circumftances  ^  hranched  out  tifH 
dtr  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues ,  of  PPudince^ 
Jufiice^  Fortitude^  and.  Temper^ance;  and  hene^ 
every  Part  and  Illation  of  flimian  £ife^  bafk 
fime  Prdvi/iim  made  fir  the  DkHes^  it  engage:^ 
m  in^  .         '  /  > 
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/  AiJ^  t$6^  ti}Mt  I  write  Afkl  treat  my  Snlje^^ 
mt  after  a  Pedantkk  Manner^  and  in  fet  Forms^ 
atewrdmg  to  the  Methods  of  the  Schools  ;  nor  with 
reydar  Arguments  in  Mood  ahd  Figure^  nor  with 
Pompous  Eloquence^  nor  any  other  Artifice  what'* 
foMr.  I  am  verily  perfnaded  what  Tully  j&yj 
is  mfi  true^  That  WifcJort),  could  (he  but  ren* 
der  her-felF  vifibie  to  Human  Eyes,  vi^oukf 
cbanb  our  Souls »  and  ravifh  our  Mk&iom^ 
tfid'  sKtfee  every  Creature  ftran^y  in  Love 
widi  her.  (  Quje  fi  ocuUs  ipfis  eerncrctur,  mi-  De  OfSc. 
fiMts  exckar^c  amores^  fui.  y  And  therefore  ^*^*  '• 
fhe  mod  only  difcever,  her  native  Beauties^  and 
n^too  noiky  too  glorki0^  to  ufe  any\of  thqfe  lit'- 
tk  modifh  Gafis  ^  to  adorn  and  fet  her  (ffi 
tut  tbii  I  do  too  with  a  Lihoi^ty  which  alt^  per^ 
iapf^  wiU^  not  he  will  pleafed  with.  The  Fropoh 
friom  and  Tfuths  afe  con^pad  and  clofe^  hut  of^ 
tmiones  very  dty ,  And  fervod  up  crude  and 
^^fyf  like  Apborifms^  Overtures^  or  ft)ort  Hints 
^f  Difteurfes.  v 

Sme  ferfoni ,  /  am  fenfihle ,,  may  he  apt  tif 
think  9iie  too  hold  with  feme  corttmonly-receiv^J 
f^ons^  and  take  ^ence  that  I  pay  them  no  fjrea^ 
ttr  Dojerenee.  Tothefe  Ferfoni^  and  the  Faut( 
they  fiud  with'  m^  free  way  of  exprejing  my 
tboi^itsf  I  anfwer^: 

Firft^  that  Wifdom%^  when^  ahve  the  commote 
Siemhfd^  kath  (t  Right  to  this  l^herty.  It  if 
tio  Vfivik^  ana  J^fifdiHion^  ^  a  Wif^  Mate. 
^  ^  Mat'torr  he  fore  hirn^  to  examine  and  try 
rttt»^  to  cofifure  and  condemn  vulgar  Nothnf^ 
^h  indeed^  for  the  m^  party  are  wo  hefter  tkm 
yulgar  Errors.    4nd  toho  flfoU  fretfnd  to,  har 
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this  Privilege  ?  Why  Jhiuld  he  who  hath  it^  de* 
dine  the  Exerdfe  of  it^  though  be  knows  at  the 
fame  time  that  this  cannot  be  done^  without  incur^ 
ring  the  Envy  and  Difpkc^ure  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Worlds 

Nayy  Secondly,  I  cannot  hut  think ^  the  jufter 
ground  of  Complaint  lies  on  my  fide ,  and  mufi 
therefore  reprove  Them  for  this  foolifh  and  femi^ 
nine  Nicenefs^  as  a  thing  that  is  infinitely  too 
fiueamifh  and  tender  to  hear  neceffary  Truth,  or 
attain  to  found  Wifdom.     The  holdefl  Expreffions 
and  Truths  are  mofi  becoming  a  truly  great  Soul ; 
and  a  Man  who  hath  at  all  fiudyd  the  World^ 
will  not  think  any  thing  ft  range  or  fhocking.    For 
this  proceeds  from  Weaknefs   of  Judgment  tmly^ 
which  ought  to  he  corre£led;    and  a  Man  mifi 
harden  his  Mind ,  and  accufiom  himfi^lf  to  confi'^ 
der  patiently,  even  the  oddeft  and  mofi  uncouth 
Things,  in  order  to  giving  them  a  fair  Tryal. 
There  is  nothing  fo  extravagant,  hut  the  Mind 
of  Man  you  fee  is  capable  of  thinking  it ;  and 
confequently  nothing  fo  extravagant,  but  that  a 
Man  may,  and  will  do  very  properly  and  well,  to 
give  it  the  hearing.    All  the  Care  to  he  takem 
upon  this  Occafion  iSf  that  we  be  not  wanting  to 
0ur  Selves;   That  while  we  endure  to  examine 
everything,  tho'  never  fo  generally  exploded^  yet 
we  yield  our  Affent  to  nothing,  hut  what  is  good 
and  decent,  tho*  never  fo  univerfally  commended 
or  receivd.    For  the  Wife  Man  gives  Inftances 
of  his  Courage  and  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in  both  thefe 
Cafes,  whereas  thefe  nice  Ferfons  betray  an  Effe-^ 
nmate  Weaknefs  and  Delicacy^  and  are  manifefily 
defeSive  in  thfm  both. 
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Thirdly,  Whatever  I  propefe  here^  it  is  onlf 
with  an  Intention  to  have  it  confidered  :  I  pre 
tend  not  to  oblige  Others  to  think  as  1  do  \    I 
Offer  my  Thoughts^    hut  I  do  not  impofe  them. 
If  they  differ  in  Judgment  from  Me^  it  breeds 
no  parrel ;    /  fh'uld  injure  my  Jelf  extremely 
if  it  did  J  becaufe  this  is  one  of  thofe  detefta^ 
lie  ^alities  that  concur  to  make  up  a  Pedant. 
Pafton  is   generally    an   Argument    that  Feafon 
is  defeilive  •    and  He  that   is    difpofed  to  any 
Opinion  upon  One   of  thefe  Motives ,    hath  fel^ 
dom  any  great  Mixture  of  the  Other  with  it. 
Wherefore   then    are    thefe  Gentlemen    Angry  ^ 
Is  it  becaufe  I   am  of  another   Opinion  ?   Let 
them  give  me  fair  garter  at  leaft  ^  for  I  am 
not  in  any  Degree  dif pleased  with  Them  for  dif^ 
feringfrom    me.     Is  it   for  faying  fame  Things 
not  agreeable  to  their  Tafle^  and  that   $f  the 
World?   Alasy  'Tis  for  this  very  Reafon^  that  I 
mention  them.     I  hope  at  leajl^  there  is  nothing 
faid  without    Reafon   for  it*    if  they  can  re* 
lifh  itj   and  difcern  the  Force  of  that    Reafon^ 
'tis  well :  If  they  have  better  for  the  other  fidt 
of  the   ^eflton^    and  fuch  as  niO  overthrow 
minCy  I  am  always    ready  to  hear  it  ;  and  fhaU 
he  both  p leafed  and  thankful  for  better  Informa-^ 
tion.    But  let  them  not  think  to  run  me  J$wm 
v>ith  Numbers  and    Authority ,  for  Thefe  have 
no  Weight  with  me^  except  in   Matters  of  Reli^ 
gion  only  ;  and  there  Authority  fingle  is  Argu^ 
went  fufficient  to  induce  my  Belief  of   tbings% 
t^hich  my    Reafon  cannot   comprehend.     This   is 
its  proper  Empire ,  hut  out  of  thefe  Territories 
Reafon  reigns  and  hath  abfolutely  Jurifditlion^  as 
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St.  Auguftifl  bifrtfeif  hath   wry  truly  mJ  ^ry 
inienuaufiy    ackm>v>ledged.     Tis    a    mft    $tnjti^ 
t^urpathn    over    our   {Native  Rights    and  Li'' 
lertiesy  the  very  Maduefs  of  Tyr^ny  and  Rage^ 
to  think  to   enjflave  us   to  AH  that  either  ihe 
Ancients    have  deliver  d,   or   the  Generaiify  of 
the  World  entertained :  But  efpecially  the  Lat- 
ter ,  fince   the  greater   Fart  of  Mankind  know 
neither  what  they  do^  nor  fay.     None  hut  Fools 
wiU  fuffer  themfehes   to  ie  led  hy  the  Mofe  at 
this  rate ;    and  for  fuch  this  Book  I  confefs  is 
not  calculated ;   if  it  fhould  meet  mtb  Popuiar 
Acceptance,   I  fhould  fufpeH  it  did  not  anfwer 
its   CharaBer.    The  Ancient   Authors  ought  in^ 
deed  to  he  heard,  and  confidered  and  duly  re^ 
fpeded ;  hut  to  he  captivated  hy  them,  is  an  Ex-^ 
cefs  of  Veneration  they  mufi  not  pretend  to.    For 
though  a  Man  fhould  hear  all,  and  pay  a  Defe^ 
rence  to  fome ,  yet  he  mufi  ajjent  and  yield  up 
bis  Mind  to  none,   hut  Reafon  only.     And  in^ 
deed,  put  the  Cafe  we  might,  and  would  he  go- 
Teemed  hy  Authorities ;  yet  I  would  he  glad  to 
know  how  this   is  foffihle  to  he  done ;  or  how 
we  fhall  find  fuch  an   Agreement  among   them^ 
m  fhatt  enahle  us  to  fay.  Authority  is  on  our 
Jide.     Ariftotle , /(?r  Infiance  ^  pretended  to   he 
the  greatefl  Man  that  had  then  appeared  in  the 
World ;    he  took  upon  him  to  arraign  and  con* 
demn    att  that  had  gone  he  fore   him;    find  y€t 
•he  faid  and  wrote  more  ahfurd  Things,  than  alf 
pf  Them  put  together  had  ever  thought  ^.     Uay, 
he   is  inconfiflent  with  himfelf^  and  many  times 
does   not  know  what  he  would  he  at ;  of  which 
his  wild  Notions,  concerning  The  Soul  of  Man^ 
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The  Etenity  sfiht  WorU^  the  Gtner^i 
fVinJf  a»d  Wattrs^  Sc€.  are  unJeniatit 
monies.  iW,  in  tnutb^  n  Man  wba  tmfiJers  the 
MaHtr  vsfiM  jmi^  th^^  tp  kavi  aU  Ptifde  of  the 
{erne  QpMtein  mdi  he  infinitely  mare  fireJigioms 
^md  amazing^  than  to  find  them  jotherwife.  For 
Di^terfit:/  ef  O0nieins  if  as  comely  and  leanti^ 
fni  in  fbe  Minds  iff  Men  4  at  Variety  is  in  the 
tf^orks  of  Nature.  That  Wife  as  melf  Imfpired 
Aptfik  St.  Paul  aOms  a  great  Uhrtf ,  in  theft 
tm  Rules;  Let  every  Mpn  be  fuJijr  pcr-J^«»«^- 
^uded  m  bis  x^wn  Mind  $  iW  JLet  no  Mao  ^'  ^* 
coodemn  or  defpife  others  of  a  diflerent  Jndg- 
fBenc  and  BetiiWour.  And  it  it  dfervalle^ 
that  ihtfe  DireJ^tians  Mte  pvfn  in  a  Matter 
mmb  aicdr  asid  of  fftat^  confeqnence^  tha^  what 
foe  mow  .tneat  of  €or  they  Jo  /taf  esmcern  A£li* 
jons  smerely  Humams^  and  External^  and  civil 
Comptiantes^  in  jntich  I  hatfe  declard^  that  nay 
Wife  Man  fhould  not  take  upon  him  to  le  fiwgn^ 
lar ,  nor  think  it  any  Diminution  of  his  Cha^ 
raSer^  t^  fnkmit  and  eonfcms  t^  O^lom  and  Pre'- 
fcription  :  Bjtt  St^  Paul  /  Rules  are  of  a  iteli^ 
gions  Con^dcration  f  and  relate  to  fucb  Di^ 
ftintlions  of  Meats  and.  DaySy  as  Men  thought 
themf^ves  ionnd  upon  a  Principle  of  Confcience 
t0  make  ;  Whereas  0II  the  Hardi^fs  and  free-- 
dam  I  contend  for^  is  only  thfit  which  enlarges 
a  Mans.  Thoughts  and  private  Opinions  from 
Captivity  and  Reflraint ;  and  fuch  as  no  other 
Perfom  is  or  can  he  concern  d  in^  iut  what  a 
Man  is  esstirtly  fmd  fskiy  accountable  to  hhn* 
(elf  for. 

b  4  Fourthly, 


ThC'  PREIFACE- 

^W0m  AhtetfeiKf ,  Either  *0  Jo  Mm  the  fiSth 

naur  of  freely  acknowledging  m^  Mfiahes ,  mJ 
faimkumg  to  Ms  better  tlecfem\  pr  elfieU  ex- 
mnine  bi^  Qifeiliom^  and  emdeavomr  to  mekeiefh 
Him  and  eke  WwrU^  fonfiUe  of  ibeir  fyffcrti^ 
wence  and  FoSy. 
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^  Explanatim  of  the  Figure  in 
the  Frontifpiece  <f  this  Book. 

AT  the  vpper  end  of  liie  Page,  and  over 
the  Tide  of  the  Book,  you  have  Wif. 
d^m  reprefented  by  a  beautiful  l¥oman  $ 
She  is  naked ;  yet  io  that  there  is  no  Otifeacc 
given  to  the  Chadeft  Eyes,  { intimating,  that 
die  needs  not  any  Additional  Beauties ,  or 
the  Aififtance  of  Art  to  recomniend  Her,  but 
is  natural ,  plain  ,  and  fimple  •  yet  fo  as  ia 
the  midft  of  Nature  and  Simplicity  to  have 
always  a  (If id:  regard  to  Modefty. )  Her  Coun- 
tenance is  Healthful  and  Mafculine,  Smiling 
and  Cheerful,  Strong  and  Authoritative.  Her 
Body  Streight,  widi  her  Feet  fixed  dofe 
t<^ether ,  upon  a  Cube,  that  denotes  Juftice, 
and  Firmnefs.  Her  Arms  a*cro<$ ,  as  if  flie 
were  embracing  her  ielf;  intimating,  that 
fhe  is  happy  in,  and  fatisfy'd  with  her  felf. 
Upon  h^  Head  ihe  wears  a  Crown  of  Lau- 
rel and  Olive,  which  imports  ViAory  and 
Peace.  The  vend  Space  round  about  her, 
Signifies  Liberty :  She  looks  in  a  Glais,  held 
by  a  Hand  coming  out  of  a  Qoud,  at  ibme 
didance  from  her,  which  prefents  her  widi 
the  RefleSion  of  her  own  Face ;  for  Wildcnn 
is  employed  in  the  Knowledge  and  Conteoi-^ 
plation  of  hw  felf.    UpM  her  Right- fide  are 
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thefe  Words,  /  know  not  ;  not  thereby  to  give 
Countenance  to  perpetual  Doubt  and  Sccpti- 
cifm ;  but  arguing,  that  (he  is  mature  and  cau- 
tious in  Deliberating ,  flow  in  Determining ; 
not  pofitive  or  peremptory,  but  referving  an 
Ear  open  for  fre(h  Reafbns,  and  not  afliamed 
to  confefs,  that  the  bed  Human  Knowledge  is 
ftitl  dark  and  imperfefl.  On  the  Left-fide  are 
^•w*?-  thofe  other  Words,  Peace^  and  a  little ;  which 
Rg.V*  ^^^  t^^  Authors  own  Device,  reprefented  by 
a  Root  impaled,  wound  about  with  an  Olive- 
Branch ,  and  incircled  with  two  Branches  of 
Laurel  in  an  Oval  Form ;  implying,  that  a 
Competency  is  fufficient ;  and  that  Men  have 
it  in  their  own  Power  to  be  eafie  and  con- 
tented. 

Below,  on  each  fide  the  Title,  are  Four  lit- 
tle, deformed,  wretched,  wrinkled  Old  Women, 
bound  in  Chains ;  the  End  of  which  is  faften'd 
to  the  Pedeftal  of  Wifdom  ;  who  defpifes,  con- 
demns, and  tramples  them  under  her  Feet.  The 
Two  on  the  Right-fide  of  the  Title  are  Paf- 
fion  and  Opinion  ;  Paifion  hath  a  meagre  and 
difcompofed  Countenance ,  intimating  Difor- 
der  and  Fury.  Opinion  hath  wild  daring  Eyes, 
an  unfettled  and  flurdy  Face :  She  is  fuppor- 
ted  by  feveral  Perfons,  denoting  the  Extrava- 
gance and  general  lofedion  of  vulgar  Errors, 
and  how  fond  of,  and  how  fliff*  the  common 
People  are  in  them.  The  other  Two  on  the 
Left-fide  of  the  Infcription  are  Super j[tition> 
with  an  amazed  Look,  her  Hands  clafped  to- 
gether like  a  Slave  trembling  for  Fear;  (hew- 
ing the  Terrors  and  ddonilhment  of  People 
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pofieis'd  with  this  Phrenfie  of  the  Mind :  And 
Laftly,  there  is  Learning,  which  is  a  counter- 
feit^ artificial,  acquir'd^  and  Pedantic  Virtue^ 
a  Slave  to  Laws,  and  Cufloms,  and  Fprms; 
with  a  fweird  Face,  a  haughty  arrogant  Look, 
bold  daring  Eyes;   and  (he  reads  in  a  Book, 
wherein .  is  written,  Tea^  Nay  ;,  importing  the 
Vanity  and  Confidence  of  Learned  Men,  their 
Eternal  Difputes,  and  the  wide  Difagreement 
of  their  Notions;,  and  yet  the   Prelumption 
and  Pofitivenefs  they  betray  in  the  midft  of 
ail    this   Difference    and    Uncertainty.     And 
Laftl? ,  The  Chains  which  terminate  in  the 
Footftool  of  Wifdom,  (hew  that  Captivity  of 
the  Mind,  which  all  thefe  Qualities  bring  Men 
under,  which  they  who  (ludy  Wifdom  labour 
to  get  above ;  and  they  who  attain  to  it,  break 
thole  Fetters,  and  are  wholly  free  from  that 
miferable  Bondage. 
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from  the  French 


PETER  C  HA  RRO  I^  WM^hom  ^t 
Paris  J  in  the  Year  1541,  and  Btptized 
in  St. Hilarys  Church  in  the  CIos  Bru^ 
neau.  His  Father  was  one  Theobald  Charron^ 
a  Bookfeller ;  and  his  Mother'^  Name  was  Ni- 
cole de  la  Barre.  By  Her,  Theobald  had  One 
and  Twenty  Children  j  and  Four  more  by  a 
former  Wife :  So  that  our  Author  had  no  lefe 

^■l%^«%       I?^%.«<—      ^J2^L    nHrvT^y^^YT     QuiBIaJ^^jii^,   IUBi^L.  ^* /X^— <»   • 

and  yet,  which  is  very  remarkable,  among  all 
this  numerous  Family)  there  is  not  any  Male- 
Tdiie  now  remaining.  The  Condition  of  his 
Parents  was  not  very  plentiful  j  and  their  Ex- 
pence^  'tis  plain,  was  great ;  but  however,  in 
regard  they  faw  fomething  in  their  Son  Peter^ 
which  was  very  forward  and  promifing,  and 
argu*d  a  more  than  common  Capacity ,  they 

took 
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tisdk  the  Eior  fifDcn  Nadire^s  Kibdoefs^.  md 
poc  him  GQIU:  to  a  very  good  School.  After  fac 
had  fnade  fufficient  Progrels  in  Greek  add  La^ 
im^  ke  ttiofe.  Gsare  to  qUdlifle  hioiielf  w^kh  other 
ScienCGS^  and  Parts  of:  Human  LearDing,  and 
(teidy'd!  Hc^k^  Metaphyiicbii  Moral  and  Na^i* 
turaf  Phik^phy^  From  tfaebee  he  proceedid 
t«  tile  Civil  and  Canon  Law  in  the  Univer'* 
fitks  oBOtlnns  and  SUmrges^  where  he  com^ 
meficed  Doeftor  in  that  Faculty.  At  his  re- 
twa  to  l^aris^  he  betode  iMinfelf  to  the  Pm* 
fe^d  of  the  La^v,.  and  was^  admitted  Advo^ 
cite 'iff  iftie  Couit  of  Parlimttent  ;  Whero  Ba- 
{wk§f  irften^  caird  him  to  the  Barr,  which  he 
always  drclar^d  to  be  the  bell  and  mod  im*- 
pftmag  SdiikA  iw  the  Wbrld  :  And*  accofd^ 
it^y^  he^  nook  care  to  lole  node  of  the  Pui> 
lidt  Hearif^  ;  From  whence  his  Midd  took 
{a  Hfofig'  z  Tindure^.  that  ^  Man  may  plain* 
iy  dffeetn  the  Effeifis  of  it  in^  his  Dii^ 
CDurfbt  hyi  the^  proper  Application  of  Maxims 
dad  Tw»a  of  Latv.  Tltts  Courfe  he  conti^ 
du'd  fdnie>  Five  or  Sin  Yeats  i  but  fore- 
feeiag)  ttMt  Ptefcmnnt  thiis  waar^  if  ever 
dttaincxi  at  di,  was'  kke  tio  comie*  baid  and 
flMi^^c  Cfa^  nitfier  hsvidg  Refai(;k>ns  among 
t&nr  Sk:^fditoi«  addi  Proc^ws  qf  «hc^  Court,, 
iMppau^Mibrlnteii^  tior  ^iifit>  Ht^emug^ 
0^  ouigey  add  flatter >.  and  wriggle'  himfeiC 
tfir»  Bufiocft )  he  g«ve  over  that  Ena^oy*^ 
metit;  and  ai>p^di  IrnnCdf  olofe  to  the-  Hudy 
of  0ivfiiity.  Tot  this  pmpoie  haj  i^d  the 
I^NifMS^  adderoutot  DocSoryo^the^^^^ 
aod  liffHRg:  a  loilgw  wdl  ha^ii  and  a 
.        .  Style 
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Style  free  and  eafie,  but  yet  refined  and  lofty 
too,  above  the  rate  of  common  Preachers; 
he  made  ufe  of  this  Talent,  by  the  Permil^ 
(ion  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  that  with 
fo  good  Succefs ,  that  he  qaickly  came  in- 
to Reputation  and  Efteem  with  the  Created: 
and  mod  Learned  Men  of  his  Time;  Info- 
much  that  the  Bifliops  and  greateft  Prelates 
about  the  Town,  feem'd  to  be  in  fome  fort 
of  Strife,  which  of  them  ihould  get  him  in- 
to his  Diocefs.  Particularly  my  Lord  Arnaml 
Je  Pentac ,  Bilhop  of  Bazas^  a  Prelate  of  ex* 
cellent  Learning,  having  heard  him  preach  at 
St.Paufs  Church,  in  the  Year  1^719  was  fo 
in  love  with  him  ,  that  he  took  htm  away 
from  the  Place  of  his  Birth^  and  carry'd  btm 
to  Xaintes  and  Bourdeaux ,  and  into  his  Bi« 
flioprick  of  Bazas ,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  Gafcony ,  and  LaHguedoc ,  where  his  admi* 
rable  Eloquence  acquired  fo  juft  Renown^ 
that  he  had  Proffers  made  by  (everal  &* 
ihops,  of  being  the  Theological  Canoo  (^or 
Divinity-Ledurcr )  in  their  Churches j  and 
of  feveral  other  Dignities  and  Benefices  ^  be* 
fides  feveral  noble  Prefents  made  him.  In 
ihort ,  be  was  Theologal  at  Bazas  ^  jtrs^  Le- 
thoure^  Agen^  Chaors^  and  Cm^;^  fuccedive^ 
ly ;  Canon  and  School-mafter  in  the  Church 
of  Bourdeaux^  and  Chanter  in  the  Church  of 
Condom.  Queen  Margaret^  Dutdids  of  f^a^ 
his ,  was  pleafed  to  entertain  hink  for :  her 
Preacher  in  Ordinary;  and  the  then  King^ 
tho'  at  that  time  of  the  Reformed  R^ligtoo^ 
was  extremely  pleas'd  with  his  Sermons^  and 
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fwqaently    did    hinft   the    Honour    to   hear 
rfaem.    He   was  affo  a    Retain^  to  iht  late 
Cardinal   i  Af^agnac  ^  Legat  td  his  Holiftefs 
at  Avignon  y  vfho^  bad  a  great  Valud  for  hifti. 
He  did  great  Good  by  his  perfoafive  way  of 
Preaching,  and  by   the   Escelfencies  both  of 
\m  Lrfe  afid  Do(9?rine ,  for  Two  and  Thirty 
Ye»i^  together,^  converted  a^d  eftaWi(fi*d^  ma- 
ny.    Ha  flever  took   any  Degree  or  Title  i* 
tHvioity,  but  fatisfy'd  himfelt  wifh  defer *iri^ 
ttt^  bmng  eapabte  of  the  Higheft ;  and"  had^ 
therefore   no  other   Title    of  Character  but 
If'hat   of  fridfi  only.     He  never  faw  Paris  inf 
Severi«eni  or   Eighfccrt   Years,  and  then  re- 
fotv- d  to  eome  and  end  his  Days  there  j  but 
being  si  giw#t  Lover  of  Retirement ,  he  had' 
c^Uged   Wmffetf  by  Vow  to  beconae  a  Car- 
t'biffian'^  2X^d  was  afefttlved  6f  it  about  ffhe  end 
tff  ^le  Year  1588.     Hfc  went  from  Eonrdeaux 
cdnii^g  by  \^a^ief  ix\d  Angersi  where  he  niade 
feveral^  learned'  Sefrttons,  *ttd  arrived  at  PaYis^ 
at  the  t'Mt  the  Stefes  we^e  Gonven'd  at  Bhh. 
Tten  he'  prefdntdd^  himfelf  ta  the  Prior  of  the 
Ca^fthifions^i  drfe  Jo^n  Michel^  a*  Perforf  of  gttM 
Pfewf  ,^  wbt>  ft*oe'  dy'd  Prior-Gen^faf  of  die 
gt«at  GUrt^itfim  Kfonaftery  in  taupbine.    To> 
ibar  to  eonfmtfnicated  his*  Invenriod ;  but  it 
vftt  nbt  ^<$e^d,  by  i%d6»  of  bis  Age,  which 
v«B  «»  Ifefo  th^  Sevefrt  of  Etghf  arid  Forty. 
Aitd'  all  (be  itioft*  prdfirig  lAtre^kies  tie  could 
ufii  wenr  it^fsffeaiust^;  for  the  E^tcafe  was  flili 
thw,  Th«r.  that  Older  squired  all'  the  Vi- 
gdti#    of  l^dudi    «b    ftipp6rt-  its   Auftelfties* 
Hiireapoft'  Ifitf*  illdi'^^  lilitiCelf  t^  the*  Proviti^ 
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cial  of  the  Celeflines  in  Paris  ;  but  there 
too  with  the  fame  Succefs,  and  upon  the 
fame  Reafons  ailedged  for  repulfing  him. 
Thus  after  having  done  his  litmofl:  to  fulBl 
his  Vow,  and  himfelf  not  being  in  any  de- 
gree accedbry  to  its  not  taking  effed:,  he  was 
alTured  by  Faher  Dean  of  the  Sorlon^  Tyrius 
a  Scotch  Jefuite,  and  Feuardent  a  Francifcan^ 
all  very  learned  and  able  Divines,  that  there 
lay  no  manner  of  Obligation  upon  him  from 
that  Vow  :  But  that  he  might  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  Confcience  ,  continue  in  the 
World  as  a  Secular,  and ,  was  at  large,  and 
at  his  own  Difpofal,  without  any  need  of  en- 
tring  into  any  other  Religious  Order.  Here- 
upon, in  the  Year  1589,  he  returned  back 
by  Angers  J  where  he  preached  the  whole 
Lent,  to  the  great  Admiration  and  Benefit 
of  the  People.  From  thence  he  went  back 
again  to  Bourdeaux  ^  where  he  contra(9ed  a 
very  intimate  Acquaintance  and  Friendfhip 
with  Monfieur  Michel  de  MontagnCy  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  King ,  and  Author  of  the 
Book  fo  well  known  by  the  Title  of  Mtm-^ 
tagnes  Ejfays.  For  him  Monfieur  Charron  had 
a  very  great  Efieem,  and  did  from  him  re- 
ceive all  polTible  Tefiimonies  of  a  reciprocal 
Afie^ion :  For,  (  among  other  things )  Mon- 
fieur Montagne  order'd  by  his  laft  Will,  that  in 
regard  he  left  no  Idue-Male  of  his  own, 
Monfieur  Charron  fliould  after  his  Deceafe,  be 
entituled  to  bear  the  Coat  of  Arms,  plain» 
and  as  they  bdong'd  to  his  Noble  Family* 
The  Troublefome  Times  detaining  Monfieur  , 
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Cbarron  at  Bourdeaux  ^  from  the  Year  1589, 
to  that  of  159^,  he  compofed  his  Book  cal- 
kd  hes  Trots  Veritcz^  The  Three  Truths^  and 
publi(hed  it  ia  1594,  but  without  his  Name 
to  it.  This  was  received  with  great  Ap- 
plaufe  of  Learned  Men,  and  they  printed 
\t  after  the  BourJeaux  Copy  two  or  three 
times  at  Paris  ^  and  afterwards  at  Brujfels  in 
Flanders^  under  the  Sham-Name  of  Benedi^ 
Valiant^  Advocate  of  the  Holy  Faith  •  becaufe 
the  Third  Part  of  that  Book  contains  a  De- 
fence of  the  Faith,  in  anfwer  to  a  little  Trad 
concerning  the  Church,  written  formerly  by 
the  Sieur  FleJJis  de  Mornay.  The  Publication 
of  this  Book  brought  him  into  the  Acquain- 
tance of  Monfieur  Antony  d^  Ehrard  de  S.  Sul- 
pice ,  Biihop  and  Count  of  Caors^  who  upon 
perufing  and  liking  the  Book,  fent  for  Mon- 
fieur Charron^  tho*  he  had  never  feen  him  be- 
fore, made  Jiim  his  Vicar-Gcneral,  and  Canon- 
Theologal  in  his  Church,  which  he  accepted; 
and  there  he  put  out  the  Second  Edition^  with 
his  own  Name  to  it  in  159^,  enlarging  italfo 
with  a  Reply  to  an  Anfwer ,  printed  at  Bo- 
cheUe^  and  written  againft  what  he  called  his 
Third  Truth. 

While  he  was  at  Qaors^  the  King  was  plee- 
fed  to  fummon  him  to  the  General  Aflem- 
bly  of  all  the  Clergy  of  France^  held  the  fame 
Year  15:95.  Hither  he  came  in  the  Quality 
of  a  Deputy,  and  was  chofen  firft  Secretary 
to  the  Aflembly.  As  he  was  in  this  Atten- 
dance, an  Invitation  was  fent  him  to  preach 
at  St.  Euftache's  Church ,    the  moft  populous 
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Parifli  in  the  whole  City  of  Parij^  which  he 
did  upon   A//'SjifttS'Pajf  1595,  and  two  Days 
after.     As  alia  the  Six  Siuidays  in  Le?if  i5'96* 
In   1599  be    returned  to    Caors^  and   in  thst 
Year,  and  1600,  he  compofed  Eight  Difcourfes 
upon  the    Sacrament   of  the  Lorf  s- Supper  i  as 
many   others  upon   tke    Knowledge   anA  Provi'- 
r!ence  of  God  ^    the    Reder^ption   oj  the    World^ 
the    Commutiion    of  Saints :    And    hkewife  bis 
Books   of  Wifdom.     While    he    was    thii^  enr- 
ploying    himftlf^    and  enjoying    that    Retire- 
npient  at  Qaors  ^  ray  Lord  John  Chemin  Bifliopi 
of  Condom^  prefeated,  \\\ax  with  the  Chanter* 
Ihip  in  his  Church,  to  draw  him  over  into 
that  Diecef^  :    But  haviog  at  the  fame  tune 
an  CXTer  from  M.  Hiirom^    Billiop  of  Ang^rs^ 
and  being  courted  by  Him,  to  refide  at  An^ 
joHy  tills  was   mod    gg,reeable  to   his  fecHnar 
tic;D.     "Xi^e  making  a  determinate  Refolution- 
was  a  Work  of  Time ;  for  his  MqSx'ioq  and. 
Convenience    drawing    feveral     Ways  ^    kept 
the  Balance  long  111  lufpenfe.     Anjeu  he  look- 
ed upon  as  the  fweeteil  DweJUng,  tlie  mofk 
d.elightful.  Retreat  that  France  (fould  give  hiffi; 
but   that    Province  being    then  embr^oyl'd  ia 
Civil  Wars ,    (  for  Bretany  was  not   then  re^ 
dpced ,  ^nd  ^o  Wcq  to  nrake  a  very  trouble- 
foaiQ  NjEiighbour }  Condcm  carry'd  the   Point; 
Jt  happ€i?'d  too,  that  the;  XbeolQgal:  Chair  ae 
Condom   wa^   jutl  th^n   void  ^  ajnd  this   being 
te:ndred  him  by  the  fame  Bifliop,   he  accept* 
cd  thar^  and.  refolv^dio  fct  up  bis  Staff  theucf 
To   thi^.  purpofe  he  bwght  a^Boufe,  which 
ii€  b»ilc  new,  and  furtoifl^^d  tQ  hi»  osm  Pan-> 
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cy  and  Convenience;  refolving  to  give  hlm- 
felf  all  the  Eafe  and  Diverfion  he  could, 
and  make  the  bed  of  his  growing  Years,  the 
Infirmiries  whereof  would  be  foften'd  at  leaft 
by  good  Humour ,  and  a  pretty  Dwelling. 
After  he  was  fettled  ac  Condom^  he  printed 
thofe  Chriflian  Difcourfes  mention'd  juft  now, 
which  were  Sixteen  in  all ;  and  alfo  his  Booksi 
of  Wifdom  at  Bourdeaux  ^  in  the  Year  i6or> 
which  gave  him  a  great  Reputation  ,  and 
made  his  Charaifter  generally  known :  So 
that  Monfieur  Charron  began  from  that  time 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  Glories  and  top* 
ping  Wits  of  France.  Particqlrrly  Meffieur 
Ckude  Dormy^  Biihop  of  Bologne  ly  the  Sea^ 
and  Prior  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields  at  Pa* 
tU^  wrote  him  feveral  Letters  upon  that  cc- 
cafioni  exprefilng  the  great  Efteem  he  had 
for  Him  and  his  VVrltings,  and  as  aTeftimony 
of  his  Value  and  Opinion  of  him,  oiler'd  him 
the  Theologals  Place  in  his  Church.  Thef« 
hmtxs  made  Monfieur  Charron  defirous  tp 
fee  Paris  once  more,  that  fo  he  might  con- 
traa  a  Perfonal  Acquaintance  with,  and  ex- 
prefs  his  Acknowledgments  for  the  Favours  of 
this  great  Prelate  i  and  at  the  fame  tin>e,  in 
hope  to  gee  an  Opportunity  of  reprinting  his 
Books  and  Difcourfes,  with  the  Addition  of 
fome  new  Trads.  For  indeed  the  Imprelfion 
at  Eourdeanx  he  thought  wanted  corre<aing  j 
«od  upon  a  Review  was  noi:  at  all  to  his  Sa* 
tisfadion. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Defign ,  fee  arriv^'d  at 
^^ris  the  Third  of   Q^oher^  1609,  and  in  a 
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convenient  time  afterwards  he   went  to  pay 
his   Refpeds  to  the  Biftiop  of  Bologne  ^  who 
received    him  with  great   Civility  and   Kind- 
nefs,  and  repeated  his  Offer  of  that  Preferment, 
merely  to  have  him  near  himfelf,  and  more 
within  the  Eye  of  the  Court.    Monficur  Char- 
ton  returned    him  many  Thanks  for  the  Ho- 
nour he  had  done  him,  and  the  good  Inten- 
tions he  was  pleas'd  to  entertain  for  his  Ad- 
vancement.    And  with  his  ufual  Freedom,  told 
an  Advocate  in  the  Parliament,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular Friend  of  his ,  that  he  could  be  well 
pleas'd   to  accept  that   Preferment   for  fome 
Years,  but  that  the  Moifture  and  Coldnefs  of 
the  Air,  and  its  Nearnefs  to  the  Sea,  did  not 
only  make  it  a  Melancholy  and  Unpleafant 
Place,  but  very  Unwholfome,  and  Rheuroatick, 
and  Foggy  too.    That  the  Sun  was  his  vifible 
God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  Sun ;  and  there- 
fore, fmce  he  had  no  Hope  of  feating  him- 
felf at   Bologne  with   Safety  to   his    Healthy 
he  thought  it  much  better  not  to  venture  thi- 
ther at  all. 

During  his  Stay  at  Paris^  he  lodg*d  at  one 
Bertaud's  a  Bookfeller,  that  he  might  be  near 
the  Prefs,  and  correal  the  new  Edition  of 
his  Books  of  Wifdom ,  of  which  he  liv'd  to 
fee  but  Three  or  Four  Sheets  wrought  off. 
For  on  Sunday  the  Sixteenth  of  Uoveip- 
ler^  1603,  going  out  of  his  Lodging,  about 
one  of  the  Clock,  at  the  Corner  of  St.  John 
Beauvais  Street,  he  call'd  to  his  Servants  and 
complained  he  found  himfelf  111:, And  imme- 
diately, while  they  ran  to  hold  him  up  he  fell 
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upon  his  Knees,  and  with  his  Hands  and  Eyes 
lifted  up    to  Heaven ,    he  expired  upon  the 
Spot,  without   the   lead    Agony   or   Appea- 
rance of  Pain.    His  Difeafc  was  an  Apoplex^ 
and  the  Quantity   of  extravafatcd   Bli)od  was 
fo  great,  that  no  Humane  Help  could  have 
preferved    him.    The   Body    was    kept  Two 
Days,  but  the  Phyficians  being  well  fatisfied 
that  he  was  adijially  dead,  and  the  Blood  too 
which  fettled    about   his   Throat,   beginning 
to  mortifie,  and  grow  offenfive,  they  buried 
him  with  great  Decency,  and  a  very  Honou- 
rable Attendance,  in  St.  Hilary's  Church,  the 
Eighteenth    of  the   fame  Month  j   where  his 
Father,  Mother,  moft  of  his  Brothers  and  Si- 
fters, and  a  great  many  other  Relations  were 
Interred.     The  Day  of   his   Funeral    he  had 
his  Face  exposed  to  view,  and  his  Body  dreft 
in  the  Prieft's  Habit ,   as  if  he  had  been  go- 
ing to  Officiate  at  Mafs.     And  this  was  done 
by  a   particular   Diredion    of  his  own;   for 
he  had  frequently  left  thofe  Orders  in  Charge, 
provided  his  Death  happen  d   to  be  fuch,  as 
wrought  no  mighty  Change  or  Deformity  in 
his  Perfon. 

As  to  his  Perfon ,  He  was  of  a  moderate 
Stature,  inclining  to  Fat ;  of  a  fmiling  Coun- 
tenance and  cheerful  Humour;  a  large  open 
Fore-head ;  flreight  Nofe ,  pretty  large  down- 
wards; light  blue  Eyes  ;  his  Complexion  Frefli 
and  Ruddy;  his  Hair  and  Beard  very  White, 
though  he  had  not  yet  got  through  his  Cli- 
ma<Aerick,  being  about  Sixty  Two  Years  and 
a  Half   when  he  died.    The  Air  of  his  Face 
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WK  always  Gay ,  without  the  lead  Allay  of 
Melancholy;  his  Mien  Graceful;  his  VcMce 
Strong  and  Dilliod ;  bis  ExprelTion  Mafcjijine 
and  liold :  His  Health  Firm  ajfi^  Coaftanc ; 
he  had  no  Complaints ,  either  fronj  Age  or 
IndifpoTitions  9  till  about  Three  W^eeks  before 
hfs  Death.  Then  indeed  he  now  and  then, 
while  he  was  in  Motion  ,  ielt  a  Pain  in  his 
Bread)  and  found  himfelf  oppreft  with  Short- 
nefs  x>f  Breath.  But  this  prefentjy  went  off 
again  after  a  little  Red,  and  fetching  his  Breath 
deep.  However  he  acquainted  his  Physi- 
cian the  eminent  Sieur  Mar/cot  with  his  Cafe, 
M'ho  advifed  hioi  by  all  means  to  open  a 
Vein;  alluriog  him,  that  all  bis  iUnefs  pro* 
ceeded  from  fulnefs  of  Blood,  and,  if  fome 
Courfe  were  not  taken  fpeedily  to  prevent 
it,  a  Suffocation  miglit  enlue.  And  accord- 
ingly it  happened  ;  tor  in  all  probability,  the 
negleding  this  Advice  of  bleeding  quickly, 
was  the  very  thing  that  coft  Monfieur  Charron 
his  Life. 

His  Books  of  Wifdom  and  Chriftian  Dif* 
courfes  were  prifited  off  after  his  Death,  by 
the  Particular  Care  of  an  Intimate  Friend, 
whom  he  had  charged  with  the  InfpeiSion  of 
them  in  his  Lifetime :  And  abundant  Satif- 
fa(3:ion  was  given  to  the  World,  that  the  Au- 
thor himfelf  had  in  this  Impreffion  added, 
and  correded  feveral  Parages.  Some  parti- 
cularly, which  not  Others  only,  but  Him- 
felf aifo  thought  neceffary  to  be  changed 
from  that  fird  Impreffiofi  at  E^urdeaux  ^  in 
idox.    By  thefe  Alterations  \i%  btth  explaiaed 
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bis  Meaaing,  firengtfaected  his  Arguments, 
foftned  many  Exprefltom  <vvithout  any  Mate* 
rill  AkeratioQ  pS  the  Senfe.  AU  which  was 
done  Principally  in  Compliaiace  wkh  the 
World  ;  to  obviate  the  Malice  of  Some,  and 
coode&end  to  the  In^rmities  of  Others.  The 
whole  had  been  perufed  and  approved  by 
fomc  very  good  Friends  ,  and  l^f^ns  cf 
fouad  Judgment  $  and  till  T)iey  Ind  dedar'd 
themfelves  fati^d  and  pleas'd,  be  could  not 
pr«yail  with  huijfelf  to  be  fo.  But  abov« 
ail,  he  (iibniitted  his  Writings  to  the  Church ; 
and  hop'd  there  was  nothing  there,  that  might 
call  for  a  juft  Cenlure,  or  minift^  ground  of 
O&nce,  either  to  Religion  in  genera!,  or  to 
that  Communion,  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
in  particular. 

As  to  his  peculiar  Manner  of  handling  the 
Subjeds  he  undertook  to  treat  of,  whether 
in  Books  or  Sermons,  he  was  us'd  to  fay, 
that  there  are  Three  Ways  of  exprcfling  and 
GOflimunicating  a  Man's  Thoughts,  which  bear 
Proportion  ,  and  teem  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Three  Several  Faculties  of  the  Mind  ;  the 
Imaginatiow,  the  Memory ,  and  Undtrfianding. 
One  of  thefc  proceeds  qpon  Rules  of  Art, 
runs  upon  Etymologies  and  Diftiqdions  of 
Words  and  Things,  Definitions,  Divifions, 
Siriidivirions ,  Caules ,  EfFeds ,  Accidents,  and 
the  like.  A  Second  coUe^ls  together  what 
other  People  have  thought  or  faid  upon  the 
Occaiion,  and  values  it  (elf  upon  the  nicety 
of  quoting  Books,  and  Chapters,  and  Pages : 
The  Third   is  free  and  g^ieroua,  including 
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and  doing  in  a  manner  all  that  both  the  for- 
mer pretend   to^    but  without  any  Oftenta- 
tion  of  doing  fo,  or  enflaving  it  (elf  to  Ni- 
ceties of  Method  ,   and  Rules  of  Art.    The 
Firft  of  Thefe  he  ufcd   to   fay  was  fit  for 
Schools ,    and  to  inftrud;   young  Beginners  : 
The  Second  too  much  in  Vogue  with  Preach- 
ers and  Orators,  who  in  Effed:  only  tack  to* 
gether  other  Peoples  Notions ,  and  thofe  too 
very  often  after  an  aSedled  and  impertinent 
Manner ;  for  having  nothing  to  fay  for  them- 
felvesi  they    make  other    People  (peak   for 
them ,   though  never    fo   little  to  the    Pur* 
pofe.     In  refped  of  this  Way  he  declared  him- 
(elf  of  a  Judgment  diredly  oppofite  to  the 
generality  of  the  World  ;  That  to  (luff  a  Dif- 
courfe  with  Quotations  was  an  Argument  ra* 
ther  of  Weaknefs  and  Ignorance,  than  of  Wi(^ 
dom.    That  Men  took  this  Courfe  in  all  like- 
lihood to  fet  themfelves  and  their  great  Read-* 
ing  off  to  the  World,  which  after  all  amounts 
to    no    more  than  a  good    Memory :    And 
This  y  if  not  attended  with  Judgment ,  is  no 
fuch   mighty    Commendation.     That    Thefe 
things  are  oftentimes  brought  in  at  random, 
and  all  Adventures ;    picked  up  from  Com- 
mon-place Books,    and   Indexes,  where  they 
find  Stuff  ready  made   up  to   their   Hands, 
and  fo  they  vend  it  without  more  to  do.    Al« 
legations  indeed   have    their  Ufes   and  pro- 
per Seafons ;    they  are  abfolutely    neceflary 
in  controverted  Points,   where  the  Caufe  is 
to  be  decided  by  Authorities ;  But  then  they 
ought  to  be  ufed  with  Moderation,  and  in 
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Meafure ;  and  good  Care  taken,  that  they  be 
home  to  the  purpofe;  that  Prudence  be  ufed 
in  the  Choice  of  them ;  for  generally  the  Fewer 
and  the  Weightier,  to  be  fure  the  Better  they 
are.  For  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  of  all  the 
Three  Manners  of  Expreffing  our  Thoughts, 
This  was  the  lead  valuable. 

As  for  the  Third ,  That   indeed   was  infi- 
nitely the  bed,    and  the  Perfons  who  make 
it  their  Method,  are  by  much  the   greateft 
and  mod  fignificant  Mea     Antiquity  and  Au- 
thority were  thus  far  of  his   fide;    The  An- 
cient Homilifts   being  fo  many  Examples  of 
it,  in  whofe  Writings  and  Orations  you  ve- 
ry feldom ,  or  never,  find  a  Quotation ;  and 
in  truth  the  old  Authors ,   of  all  Sorts  and 
Profeflions,  feem  to  make  found  Reafon ,  and 
good  Senle   their   Bufinefs.     This  being  the 
proper,  the   generous  Food   for  entertaining 
Men  defirous   of  Knowledge ,    and  of  diflin* 
guifliing     Minds.     This    reliflies    and    fliews 
more  of  Judgment,  and  Underftanding,  which 
are  Nobler  j   and  more  Exalted  Parts  of  the 
Mind,  than  Memory.    Laftly,  This  is  infinite- 
ly the  mod;  Free  and  Noble  in  it  felf ,  and 
more  Delightful  and  Improving   to  Hearers, 
Readers,  and  the  Perfon  who  makes  ufe  of 
it  too ,  than  any  otl^er  Method  whatfoever : 
For  by  this,  Men  are  rather  made  Wife  than 
Learned ;   and  more  accuftomed  to  examine 
and  make   a  Judgment  of  Things.     Confe- 
quently  the  Will  is  directed,  and  the  Confci- 
ence  informed  this  way,  whereas  the  reft  are 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  fluff  his  Memory, 
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and  Imagination,  with  other  Peoples  Notions^ 
or  little  trifling  Niceties.  This  Account  I 
thought  not  improper  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with,  becaufe  from  hence  he  will  guefs,  what 
he  is  to  expcift  in  this  Treatife,  and  fee  withal 
what  kind  of  Tade  our  Author  had  in  Mat* 
ters  of  this  Nature. 

As  for  what  relates  to  his  Temper,  Man- 
ners, Converfation,  and  Adions,  whether  in 
Publick  or  Private,  I  Ihall  need  to  fay  only 
thus  much  ;  That  he  made  it  his  Conftant 
Bufinefs,  to  render  them  conformable  to  thofc 
Rules  and  Maxims  contained  at  large  in  this 
Second  Book  of  the  following  Treatife;  and 
was  very  fuccefsful ,  and  very  accurate  in 
the  Undertaking  :  What  Perfuafion  and 
Church  he  was  of,  his  Tlree  Ferities  abun- 
dantly declare  ;  as  do  like  wife  his  Chriftian 
Difcourfes,  which  were  printed  fince  his  Death, 
and  make  a  convenient  Volume  by  them- 
felves.  How  llrid  and  confcientious  he  was, 
may  appear  from  this  fingle  Inftance;  That, 
though  he  were  pofTeft  of  feveral  Theologal 
tanonries  one  after  another,  yet  he  would 
never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any  of 
them,  in  Favour  of  any  Perfon :  nor  to  name 
his  Succeflbr;  for  fear  of  giving  Occafion  to 
the  Cenfure,  of  having  upon  private  Re- 
ipcds  put  in  an  unqualify'd  Man,  and  One 
Who  was  not  worthy  to  fill  fuch  a  Poft.  But 
he  conftantly  gave  theni  up  freely  and  clear- 
ly, into  the  Hands  of  tbofe  Bifliops  who  had 
collated  him. 
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The  lad  Thing  I  flball  mention  upon  this 
Occafion  is  bis  Lad  Will ;  which  was  made 
and  written  all  with  bis  own  Hand  in  January 
i6oZj  and  after  his  Deceafe,  regiflred  in  the 
Office  at  Ccndem.  In  This  he  firft  retiurns 
rood  humble  Thanks  to  God,  for  all  the  Mer- 
cies and  Benefits  which  by  His  Bounty  he  had 
enjoyed  in  his  Life-time  ;  begs  him  moll  ear- 
nedly  for  bis  ioftnite  and  imcomprehenfible 
Mercys  Sake,  in  the  Name  of  his  Well  be- 
loved Son,  aiid  oar  iilefled  Saviour  Jcfus  Chrift ; 
and  for  His  Merits  ihed  and  multiplied  upon 
all  his  Members  the  Eled;  Saints^  to  grant  hioi 
Favour,  and  full  Pardon  for  all  his  Oilenccs ; 
to  recetvc  him  for  his  own  Child;  to  affifk 
and  condod  him  with  bis  Holy  Spirit,  during 
his  Continuance  in  this  World ,  that  he  might 
ever  remain  in  a  fbund  Mind ,  and  the  true 
Love  and  Service  of  Him  his  God ;  and  that 
at  die  Hour  of  Death,  he  would  receive  his 
Soul  to  himielf,.  admit  him  into  the  Society  and 
fweet  Repofe  of  his  Well-beloved  ones,  and  in- 
fpiie  all  his  Holy  and  Eledt  Saints  with  a  Pious 
and  CbariraUe  Difpofition,  ta  pray,  and  make 
Ifiiercenrion  iot  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  Legacies ,  be  be- 
queathfr  aiBong  other  Things  i  ^o  the  Church 
of  C^ndcm^  provided  his  Corps  be  Interr'd 
tbete^.  Two  Hmdred  Uvrts  ( Tourmit )  upon 
Cooditien  tbat  every  Year  upon  the  Day  6i 
his  Death,  High  Mafs  {ball  be  once  faid  in  his 
Behalf,  and  Abfblution  once  pronounced  over 
his*  Grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  Main^ 
teoance  oi  p«ir  Schokyrs,  and  young  Girls, 
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Two  Thoufand  Four  Hundred  Crowns,  the 
yearly  Income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  Moiety  to  Three  or  Four  Scholars ; 
the  other  to  Three,  Four,  or  Five  young  Mai- 
dens ,  at  the  Difcretion  of  his  Executors,  of 
which  he  conftituted  Five :  The  Mafter  of 
St.  Andrew^s  School,  and  Redor  of  the  Jefuites 
at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time  being ;  his  Heir, 
and  Two  o\  his  Friends ;  the  Three  Laft  to 
name  fome  other  Perfons  to  fucceed  in  this 
Truft  after  their  Deceafe,  with  This  Qualifica- 
tion, that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
well  known  and  reputed  for  their  Abilities,  Ho- 
neftv,  and  Charity.  And  that  any  Three  of 
thefe  in  the  Abfetice  of  the  reft,  might  man- 
age, and  difpofe  Things  as  they  (hould  fee 
convenient :  Likewife  he  gives,  and  bequeaths 
to  Mrs.  Leonora  Montagne^  Wife  to  the  Sieur 
de  Camiffy  King's  Counfel  in  the  Parliament  at 
Bourdeaux^  half  Sifter  to  the  late  Sieur  de  Mon* 
tagnCy  the  Summ  of  Five  Hundred  Crowns. 
And  her  Husband,  Monfieur  Camin^  he  confti- 
tutes  his  fole  Heir ;  He  paying  the  Charges, 
and  Legacies  contained  in  his  Will,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  Fifteen  Thoufand  Livres 
Tournoisy  in  the  Grols  Summ* 

What  hath  been  thus  lightly  touched  up- 
on, is  a  fufficient  Evidence  how  Religious  and 
Confcientious  a  Perfon  Monfieur  Charron  was; 
that  he  feared  God,  led  a  pious  and  good 
Life ,  was  Charitably  difpofed ;  a  Perfon  of 
Wifdom  and  Condud:,  Serious  and  Confide- 
rate  ;  a  great  Philofopher ,  an  eloquent  Ora- 
tor, a  famous  and  powerful  Preacher;  richly 
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fomilhed  and  adorned  with  the  mod  excellent 
Virtues  and  Graces  both  Moral  and  Divine: 
Such  as  made  him  very  remarkable  and  fm- 
gular ;  and  deiervedly  gave  him  the  Charader 
of  a  Good  Man  and  a  Good  Chriftian ;  fuch 
as  preferve  a  great  Honour  and  Efteem  for  his 
Memory  among  Perfons  of  Worth  and  Virtue, 
and  will  continue  to  do  fb,  as  long  as  the  World 
(hall  iaft. 
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W\iK\)  confifts of  the  J\nowledge  of  a  Marias 
owrifelf ;  and  the  Condition  of  Humane 
Nature  in  general. 

A»  Exhortation  to  the  Study  and  knov0leJg€ 

of  ones  felf. 


The  IntrodHUion  to  this  whoie  Firfi  BOOfC. 

^HERE  is  not  in  the  World  any  Ad-  U 
vice  more  excellent  and  divine  in  its 
own  Nature^  more  ufeliil  and  bene- 
iieial  to  us,  nor  any  at  the  fame  time 
.  lefs  attended  to,  and  worfepraiStis'di 
than  that  of  ftndying  and  attaining  to  the  Knov^" 
Itdge  of  our  felves*  This  is  in  Truth  the  Founda- 
tion upon  which  all  Wlfdom  is  built,  the  dired  and 
high  Road  to  all  Happinefs.  And  lure  no  Folly  can 
be  compared  to  that  wHich  draws  oiF  Mens  Atten- 
tion, and  employs  their  Diligence  and  Pains  in  tha 
Search  of  other  Objeds,  and  fixes  them  every 
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where^  any  where,  rather  than  upon  themfelves : 
For  when  all  is  done,  the  true  Learning  is  at 
home,  and   the  proper  Science  and  Subje<5t  for 
Man  s  Contemplation,  is  Man  himfelf. 
2,  Were  this  Advice  thus  generally  negle^ed  for 

ne  Di'     want  of  being  feafonably  or  fufficiently  given,  the 
if/ites  of    Omiffiori  were  more  excufable :  But  the  Matter  is 
Vnivirjal  q^j^^  othcrwile :  For  GoJy  Nature^  Wife  Men,  the 
"*''""•      IVorldy  All  confpire  to  inculcate  it ,-  and  both  by 
the  Inftrudions  they  give,  and  the  Examples  they 
fer,  preach  this  Dodrine^and  loudly  call  upon  Afi^w 
to  make  Himfelf  the  Employment  of  his  own 
Tboughtsy  and  the  Objed  of  his  own  Studies.    God, 
we  know,  is  perpetually  taken  up  with  the  Corr- 
templation  of  Himfelf  ,•  and  the  unfpeakable  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  well  as  conftant  Bufmefs,  of  that  vaft 
Eternity,  is  the  viewing,  confidering,  and  know- 
ing his  own  Infinite  Perfedions. 

The  World  is  fo  contriv'd,  as  to  have  all  its  Eyes 
turn'd  inward  ,•  and  the  fcveial  Parts  of  this  Uni- 
verfe  are  ever  beholding  the  Beauties  and  Conveni- 
ences of  therafelves,  or  of  one  another :  *  For  Hea- 
^  ven,and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Sea,  may  feem  fo  ma^ 
^  ny  independent  Bodies^  yet  are  they  in  reality  but 
^  fo  many  diftinft  Parts  of  one  Body  ,•  and  the  mu- 
^  tual  Regards  of  thefe  to  each  other,  are  but  thefe- 
^  veral  Profpefts  which  one  vaft  united  Whole  takes 
^  of  it  felf.  So  perpetually  are  the  Eyes  of  the 
World  open  upon  it  felf,  (o  neceflarily  contracted 
and  determined  to  it  felf  alone.  But  why  (hould  we 
go  abroad  for  Arguments,  who  have  fuch  convin- 
cing ones  at  home  ?  For  Man  hath  this  Engage^ 
meat  to  ftudy  and  know  Himfelf,  which  no  other 
?art  of  the  World  hath,  that  it  is  natural  to  him  ro 
-  think.  This  is  the  peculiar  Character,  the  very 
Effence  of  Man,,  and  nothing  is  fo  near,  nothing 
prefents  it  felf  fo  immediately  to  his  Thought  as 
Himfelf.  So  that  Nature  here  hath  plainly  taught 

our 
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onr  Duty^  and  fliewed  that  this  fe  the  Work  flie  cuts 
out  for  every  Man.  Nothing  can  be  fo  eafy^  as 
for  a  Man  to  meditate^  and  entertain  his  Thoughts. 
It  is  incomparably  the  moft  frequent,  moft  com- 
mon, moft  natural  PraAice.  Thought  is  the  Food, 
the  Support,  the  Life  of  the  Mind  ;  it  moft  needs 
be  fo  indeed,  fmce  the  very  *  Effevce  of  Mind  is  Co^ 
gitation.  And  where,  I  pray,  fliall  this  Mind  be- 
gin ?  Where  will  you  jfind  a  more  proper  Subjed 
for  its  Exercifeand  Entertainment  than  its  own 
felf  ?  Can  there  be  any  more  natural,  any  that 
hath  a  greater  Right  to  this  Contemplation?  any 
thzt  is  nearer  related,  or  that  more  highly  concerns 
it  to  be  well  acquainted  with  ?  Certainly,  to  ram- 
ble abroad,  and  fix  upon  Foreign  Matters,  and 
at  the  fame  time  quite  overlook  and  forget  ones 
felf,  is  the  greateft  Injuftice,  and  the  moft  unnatu- 
ral Neglecft  that  can  be.  No  doubt,  every  Man's 
true  Bufinefs,  and  the  Thing  he  is  properly  call'd 
tOy  is  the  thinking  of  Himfelf,  and  being  well  em- 
ployed to  fee  how  Matters  go  at  home.  Thefe  are 
our  Trade  and .  our  Concern ;  the  reft  but  Enter- 
tainment and  Diverfion,  And  thus  we  fee  it  is  in 
every  other  Creature.  Each  of  thefe  takes  care  of 
it  felf,  makes  the  Study  of  it  felf  the  firft  and 
principal  Bufinefs,  hath  Bounds  fet  to  its  Defires, 
and  employs  not  it  felf,  nor  hath  any  Aim  beyond 
fuch  a  certain  Compafs :  And  yet  thou,  O  vain 
Man,  who  wilt  be  grafping  at  the  Univerfe,  who 
pretendeft  to  Knowledge  unlimited,  and  takeft  up- 
on thee  to  controul  and  %o  judge  every  Thing,  art 
perfeftly  ignorant  of  thy  own  felf  j  and  not  at  any 
Pains  to  be  otherwife.  Thus  whilft  thou  laboureft 
to  render  thy  felf  the  moft  accomplifti'd  Part  of 
the  Creation ;  whilft  thou  fitteft  like  a  Cenfor  upon 

Nature,  and  determineft  magifterially,  and  with  an 
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Air  of  Wifdom  ,•  Thou,  in  reality,  art  the  greateft 
Ignorant  ,•  Thou,  all  the  while,  the  only  Fool  in 
the  whole  World  :  Thou  art  the  emptieft  and  moil 
wanting,  the  moft  impotent  and  nioft  wretched ; 
and  yet  in  defpight  of  all  thefe  Mortifications,  the 
proudeft  and  nioft  conceited,  the  moft  arrogant  and 
difdainful  Creature  upon  Earth.    Look  at  home 
then  for  Shame  ;  turn  thine  Eyes  inw^ard,  and  em- 
ploy thy  Senfes  there.    Call  back  thy  wandring 
Mind,  the  Underftanding,  and  thy  Will,  which 
rove  and  fpend  their  Strength  unprofitably  abroad, 
and  fix  them  in  the  Coniideration  of  themfelves. 
Thou  art  bufy,  and  yet  negligent ;  beggarly,  and 
yet  profufe  :  For  thou  loleft  and  wafteft  thy  felf  in 
Things  without,  and  forgetteft  quite  what  is  thy 
own  within.  Thus  thou  art  a  Thief  and  a  Tray  tor 
to  thy  felf:  Reftore  then  what  thou  haft  thus  fal(e- 
ly  ftolen  away  ;  and  inftcad  of  gazing  round,  and 
looking  always  before  thee,  colled  thy  felf,  and 
confine  thy  Thoughts  at  home  :  Look  diligently 
within  thee  ,•  fearch  curioufly  there,  and  know  thy 
felf  perfectly.    Thus  our  wife  Mafters  have  ad- 
vifed. 

Drydm.  *  Weigh  no  Merit  by  the  common  Scale. 

'The  Covfcience  is  the  Tefi  of  every  Mind  ; 

Seek  not  thy  (elf  without  thy  felf  to  find. 

Fleafe  not  thy  felf  the  flatt  ring  Croud  to  hear  ; 

'Tfsfulfom  Stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  Ear. 

RejeB  the  naufeous  Praifes  of  the  Times  : 
,  Survey  thy  Soul }  not  what  thou  dofi  appear ^ 

£»L  %rf,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  and  find  the  Beggar  there. 
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*  Nofce  teipfum  !  ^         nee  te  qusefiveris  extti. 

Refpuequod  non  es.-  Perf,  Sat.  i. 

Tecum  habitat  &  noris  quam  (It  tibi  curca  fupdiex.  I^erf.  Sat.  4. 
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*  Sift  well  thy  Soul^  its  VroduSi  liicely  vieWy 

And  learn  from  "whence  thy  Tares  and  Darnel  ^rew  y 

Which  are  to  Nature^  'which  to  Cujiom  due* 

If  the  thin  Crop  fprung  from  a  Soil  too  lean^ 

Or  long  negleQed  Weeds  have  choaKd  the  generous  Grain. 

The  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  felf  is  a  Step  to  the      j. 
Knowledge  of  God  :  The  bell  and  fhorteft  Method  A  Scale 
we  can  poffibly  take  of  raifing  our  Minds  up  toHea-  ^<?^'»^  '• 
ven.   It  muft  needs  be  fo^  becaufe  there  is  no  other  ^)^'^ 
thing  capable  of  being  known  by  us^  which  carries 
fiich  lively  Stroaks,  fuch  exprefs  Images  and  Chara- 
ders^fuch  clear  and  convincing  Teftimonies  of  God, 
as  Man  does :  And  alfo  becaufe  whatever  there  is 
of  this  kind_,  may  be  more  pcrfedly  known  by  us : 
For  a  Man  muft  be  of  neceflity  more  fenfible  of 
thofe  Faculties  and  Motions^  which  are  within  him- 
felfj  and  better  qualify'd  to  give  an  Account  of 
them^  than  he  can  be  of  thofe  which  belong  to  any 
other  Creature ;  becaufe  thefe  are  at  fome  diftance 
from  him^  and  he  cannot  poffibly  be  alike  confcious 

of  them,  i  Thou  hafifajhioned and  clofed  me  iny  and  laid  P^^^'  '3^ 
tiy  hand  upon  me:  therefore  is  thy  Knowledge  become  wonr  ^\ 
dtrfuU  That  is^  The  Knowledge  of  Thee y  which  refultsf 
from  the  Contemplation  of  my  felf,  and  theRefem-?. 
blance  of  the  Humane  to  the  Divine  Nature  (as  fome 
interpret  that  Paffage.)  From  hence  perhaps  it  waSj^ 
that  Apollo  (who  among  the  Heathens  wasefteem'd) 
the  God  of  Knowledge  and  of  Light,  had  this  Infcri-^ 
ption  KNOW  THT  SELFy  engraven  in  Cha- 
radrers  of  Gold  upon  the  Front  of  his  Temple^  a^ 
a  neceffary  Greeting,  and  Advertifement  from  the 
(3od,  to  all  th^t  (hould  approach  him  j  intimating 

Tu  tc  confule. 
Tcipfum  concute,  nunquid  yitionirn, 
Infeveric  oHm  naeiira,  auc  etiam  confuetudo  ma!a. 
t  Mirabilis  fii£ta  eft  fcientia  tua.  /.  e.  tyi  ex  m^» 
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that  this  was  the  firfl:  Motion  from  Ignorance  ani 
Darknefs  ,•  the  moft  iieceffury  Qualification  for 
gaining  Accefs  to  fuch  a  Deity  ;  That  upon  thefe 
Terms  only  they  could  be  admitted  to  his  Temple, 
and  fit  for  his  Worfhip ;  and  that  all  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  thcmfelves^  mull  be  excluded 
Cant.  I.  s.  frc>^  ^hat  Place  and  Privilege.  *  If  thou  know  not 
v/bo  thou  art,  O  thou  fair efi  among  Women y  go  thy  way 
forth  and  follow  thy  Kids. 

itdifpfts  Would  a  Man  make  it  his  Bufinefs  (as  every 
Men  to  h  ]\4gji  fare  ought  to  do)  to  lead  the  moft  regular, 
""•'^*  compofed,  and  pieafant  Life  that  can  be,  we  need 
go  no  further  to  fetch  Inftrudions  for  it,  than  our 
own  felve^.  Had  we  but  the  Diligence  and  Ap- 
plication, as  we  have  the  Capacity  and  the  Op- 
portunity to  learn,  every  Man  would  be  able  to 
teach  himfelf  more  and  better  than  all  the  Books 
in  the  World,  and  all  his  poring  there  can  ever 
teach  him. 

He  that  (hall  remember,  and  critically  obferve, 
fhe  extravagant  Sallies  of  his  Anger^  to  what  Fu- 
nes  and  Frenzies  this  raging  Fe^ucr  of  the  Aiind  hath 
formerly  tranfported  him,  will  more  diftindly  fee 
t|ie  monftrous  Deformity  of  this  Paffion,  and  con- 
ceive a  juffer  Abhorrence,  and  more  irreconcilable 
Hatred  againft  it,  than  all  the  fine  Things  that  Ari^ 
fcotle  and  Plato  have  faid  upon  the  Point,  can  ever 
work  him  up  to.  And  the  fame  in  Proportion  may 
be  expeded'  from  a  Refledion  in  all  other  Cafes, 
where  there  is  a  vicious  J£xcefs,  or  violent  Con- 
fcuffion  of  the  Soul.  He  that  fliall  recoiled  the  ma- 
ny falfe'Conclufions,  which  an  erroneous  Judgment 
hath  led  him  into,  arid  the  Slips  ^nd  Mifcarriages 
which  ah  unfaithful  \icmory  hath  been  guilty  of. 
Will  learn  to  be  more  cautious  how  he  trufc  either 
of  thele  for ,  the  future :  And  efpeciaUy  when  a 
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Man  calls  to  mind^  how  many  Cafes  he  is  able  to 
quote  to  himfelf^wherein  he  thought^  all  Difficjil.ties 
lufficiently  confider'd^  that  he  was  a  perfe«5l  Mafter 
of  his  Point  ,•  how  affured  and  peremptory  he  hath 
been^  how  forward  to  anfwer  to  himfelf^  and  to  all 
he  conversed  with  ;  nay,  to  flake  his  Reputation  for 
the  Truth  of  an  Opinion  ^  and  yet  Time  and  After- 
Thought  have  demonftrated  the  dired  contrary : 
This  bold  confiding  Man^  I  fay^  will  be  taught 
from  hence  to  diftnift  fuch  hafty  Arrogance,  and 
abandon  all  that  unreafonable  and  peevim  Pofitiver 
xicfs  and  Prefumpcion,  whic?hj  of  all  Qualities  in 
the  World,  is  the  moft  oppofitc,  moft  mortal  Encr 
my  to  better  Information  and  Difcovery  of  the 
Truth.  The  Man  that  fhall  refleA  upon  the  ma«f 
ny  Haz^ards  and  Sufferings,  in  which  he  hath  been 
a^ually  involved,  and  the  many  more  that  have 
threatned  him  ;  how  flight  and  trifling  Accidents 
have  yet  given  great  Turns  to  his  Fortunes,  and 
changed  the  whole  Face  of  his  Afi^irs  ;  how  of<» 
ten  he  hath  been  forc'd  to  take  new  Meafures, 
and  found  Caufe  to  diflike  what  once  appeared 
well  defign'd  and  wifely  managed  :  This  Man  will 
expe<9:  and  make  Provifion  for  Changes  hereafter, 
will  be  fenfible  how  flippery  Ground  he  flands 
upon,  will  confider  the  IJncertainties  of  Humane 
Life,  will  behave  himfelf  with  Modefty  and  Mo- 
deration, will  mind  his  own  Buiinefs,  and  not  con^ 
cem  himfelf  with  other  People,  to  the  giving 
them  any  Offence,  or  creating  any  Difturbance^j 
and  will  undertake  to  aim  at  nothing  too  big  for 
him.  And  were  all  Men  thus  difpos'd,  what  a  Hear 
venupon  Earth  fhould  we  have?  Perfed  Peace  and 
Order  and  Juftice  every  where.  In  fhort,  the  trufcfl 
Clais.  we  can  confult,  the  mofl  improving  Book  we 
c^n  read,  is  Our  ewnfelws,  provided  we  would  but 
hold  our  Eyes  open,  and  keep  our  Minds  fixed 
with  all  due  Attention  upon  it  5  fo  bringing  to 
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a  cldfe  and  diftinA  View^   and  watching  every 
Feature,  every  Line,  every  Aft  and  Motion  of 
our  Souls  fo  narrowly,  that  none  may  efcape  us. 
f  •  But  alas !  this  is  the  leaft  of  our  Care,  and  the 

^&"itf  fartheft  thing  in  our  Thoughts. 

^^(^  *  ^^^^  ^^^f^V  ^^^  labours  to  JeJcenJ.  .,  , 

And  hence  it  is  that  we  fall  fo  low  and  fo  often.  To 
this  mull  be  imputed  our  perpetual  Relapfes  into 
the  fame  Fault,  without  being  ever  touched  with 
a  Senfe  of  our  Error,  or  troubling  our  felves  at  all 
about  the  matter.  We  play  the  fool  egregioufly,  at 
cur  own  vaft  Expence :  For  Difficulties  in  any  cafe 
are  never  rightly  underftood,  except,  by  fiich  s^s  have 
meafur'd  their  own  Abilities.  And  indeed  as  a  Maii 
mufl  thruft  at  a  Door  before  he  can  be  fure  that  it  is 
ihut  againft  him;  fo  there  is  fome  degree  of  Appli* 
cation  and  good  Senfe  neceffary,  in  order  to  the 
t)erceiving  the  DefeAs  of  ones  own  Mind.  And  we 
cannot  have  a  more  infallible  Demonftration  of  the 
univerfal  Ignorance  of  Mankind  than  this,  that 
every  Body  appears  fo  gay,  fo  forvvard,  fo  under- 
taking, fo  highly  fatisfy'd  j  and  that  none  can  be 
found,  who  at  all  queftion  the  Sufficiency  of  their 
own  Underftanding.  For  were  we  throughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  felves,  we  fhould  manage  our 
ielves  and  our  Affairs  after  quite  another  manner ; 
We  ihoiild  be  afliam'd  of  our  felves  and  our  Con- 
dition, and  become  a  new  kind  of  Creatures.  He 
that  is  ignorant  of  his  Failings,  is  in  no  Pain  to  cor* 
red  them  ,•  and  he  that  knows  not  Ws  Wants,  takes 
no  manner  of  care  for  Supplies;  and  he  that  feels 
not  his  Difeafe  and  his  Milery,  never  thinks  of  re- 
pairing the  Breaches  of  his  Conftitution,  or  is  Ib- 
Jicit0U5  for  Phyfick:     t  Tou  mufi  know  your  feif  before 

'    *  Nemo  in  fefe  tentat  defcendere* 
I  Deprthendas  re  oporcet  priud^uam  emendas ;  fiuutatis  ini- 
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pn  can  mend  your  felf  ;  the  fir  ft  Step  to  Health  and  Re- 
cffverj^  is  the  being  jenj^le  that  you  need  a  Cure.  And 
this  very  thing  is  our  Unhappinefs  ,•  that  we  think  , 
allis.fafe  well.  We  are  highly  contented  with  our 
felvesj  and  thus  all  ourMiferies  are  doubled*  So^ 
crates  was  pronounc'd  the  wifeft  Maa,*  not  for 
any  Excellencies  of  natural  or  acquired  Parts^ 
•wtich  render'd  him  fiipcrior  to  all  the  Worlds 
but  becaufe  he  underftood  himfelf  better^  be- 
havd  himfelf  with  Modefty  and  Decency,  and 
afted  like  a  Man  Thus  Socrates  was  a  Prince 
among  Men,  as  we  commonly  fay.  He  that  hath 

oneEjeis  a  King  among  them  that  have  none.     Such 

as  are  doubly  blind,  and  have  no  Senfe  at  all  left : 
(For  fo  are  the  Generality  of  the  World  ,•)  Nature 
makes  them  weak  and  wretched  at  firft  ;  but  they 
niake  themfelves  doubly  fo  afterwards,  by  their 
Pride,  and  lofty  Conceits  of  their  own  Sufficiency, 
and  an  abfolute  Infenfibility  of  their  Wants  and 
their  Miferies.  The  former  of  thefe  Misfortunes 
Socrates  fharcd  as  well  as  others  ,•  for  he  had  his  blind 
Side  too:  That  is,  he  was  a  Man,  and  confequently  .  . 
had  tlhe  fame  Allay  of  Infirmity  and  Mifery  with 
other  Men  :  But  here  was  the  difference,  that  he 
knew  he  was  hut  a  Man  :  He  confider'd  his  Con- 
dition, and  made  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge"  all 
the  Imperfedions  of  it-j  and  therefore  he  dealtf  ho- 
^pftly,  and  aded  wifely  ,•  for  he  livM  and  behav 'd 
himfelf  as  a  Man  fliould  do.  To  this  purpofe  may 
that  Reply  be  taken,  which  Truth  it  felf  made  to  j^j,^  ^  ,, 
the  haughty  Tharifeesy  who,  in  Derifion,  faid  unto 
him,  what  then?  Are  we  blind  alfo  ?  If  you  were  blind 

(fays  he)  that  is,  if  y^  were  fenfible  of  your  Blind- 
nefs,  ye  would  fee  better  ,•  but  becaufe  you  fay,  we  fee^ 
therefore  ye  remain  ftark-blind.  For  thofe  who 
have  aaOpinion  of  their  own  good  Sight,  are  real- 
fy  blind  ,•  and  thofe  who  are  confcious  of  their  own 

Windnefs,  are  the  Men  that  fee  bell.  How  wi-etch- 
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ed  a  Folly  is  it  to  degenerate  into  Beafts^  by  not 
confidering  carefully  that  we  are  Men  ?  *  Since  Na- 
ture hath  made  thee  a  Man^take  c^^re  conftantly  to  remiW" 
her  that  thou  art  fucb.  We  read,  that  feveral  great 
PerfonS  have  order'd  that  their  Attendants  fliould 
often  ring  it  in  their  Ears,  That  they  were  MtUy  in- 
tending that  Admonition  for  a  Curb  to  their  Exor- 
bitances. And  fure  the  Pradice  was  admirable, 
if,  as  the  Sound  ftruck  upon  their  Ears,  the  Con- 
iideration  enter'd  their  Hearts  too.  What  the  Athe- 
vians  faid  to  Tomfgy  the  Great ^  was  not  much  amifs, 
Tou  are  fo  far  a  Gody  as  y(m  acknowledge  your  felf  a  Man, 
For  thus  much  at  leaft  is  beyond  Contradidion, 
That  the  way  to  be  an  excellently  good  Man,  is 
to  be  throughly  poffefs'd  with  the  Senfe  of  one's 
being  a  Man. 
g  Now  this  Knowledge  of  one's  felf  (a  thing  by  the 

Munuof  w^y^  ^^^  difficult  to  be  attain  d,  and  fcarcc  to  be 
fMVff^?  to  met  with  j  as  on  the  contrary,  the  miitaking  and 
the  Kttuw'  paffing  wrong  Judgments  of  one's  felf,  is  exceeding 

^^^/ Wf.  ^bv^^^^  ^^^  ^*^y  •)  ^^^^  Knowledge,  I  fay,  is  ne- 
7a^ecjuf^  ver  to  be  acquir'd  by  the  Help  of  others.  My 
Meaning  is ;  Not  by  comparing  our  feives  with 
pthers,  megfuring  by  them,  depending  upon  their 
Ciharader^  or  obferving  what  Argument  or  Dif- 
agreement  there  is  between  our  Pradice  and  their 
Example,  fo  that  a  Man  fhall  applaud  or  condemn 
himfelf,  for  doing  qr  not  doipg  as  they  do,  or  as 
they  like  or  diflike. 

*  ffbat  the  Wiorldfays  thm  art^  bdhve  net  true^ 
This  Credit  only  to  thy  felf  is  due* 

Nor  indeed  can  we  depend  upon  our  own  Word  or 
Ppinion  in  the  cafe ;  for  This  oftentimes  is  /bort- 


*  Homo  cihn  fis,  id  fac  femper  intelltgas. 
t  Plus  aliis  de  cc  Quam  tU  tihi  crede?e  nolL 
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/i^eed  i  it  difcovers  not  all  that  is  to  be  feen^  and 
it  makes  a  falfe  Report  of  what  it  difcovers ;  like  a 
treacherous  or  a  brib'd  Witnefs,  that  fliuifles  in  his 
Evidence^  and  is  afraid  to  fpeak  out.    Nor  can  we 
form  a  Judgment  from  any  fingle  AAion  ;  for  this 
may  come  from  a  Man  without  being  intended,  or 
fo  much  as  thought  of  j  it  may  be  a  fudden  Pulh 
npon  an  unufual  prefling  Occafion  ;  the  Work  of 
>/eceflity,  or  the  Work  of  Chance  ;  a  lucky  Hit, 
or  a  fudden  Sally ;  and  owing  to  Heat  or  Pailion  ; 
to  one,  to  all  ot  thefe,  to  any  thing  indeed,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  Man  himfelf.    And  therefore  we 
csin  fix  no  CharaAer  from  a  thing  which  is  not  of 
our  own  growth.  One  courageous  A<%ion  no  mor^ 
proves  a  Man  Brave,  nor  one  Pi£t  of  Juftice  Juft, 
than  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a  River,  and  the 
ftrength  of  its  Current,  is  to  be  taken  from  a  fud- 
den accidental  Flood,  when  all  the  neighbouring 
Brooks  empty  themfelves  into  it,  and  fwell  it  above 
its  Banks.    For  thus  there  are  Circumftances  and 
Accidents  in  Humane  Life  too,  which,  like  ftrong 
Winds,  and  rapid  Torrents,   change  our  ufual 
Courfe,  and  carry  us  beyond  our  felves,-  and  this 
in  (6  furprizing^a  manner,  that .  Vice  it  felf  hath 
fometimes  put  Men  upon  doing  very  good  Things : 
So  extreamly  nice  a  thing  it  is,  to  krww  Men  tru- 
ly.   Again,  We  can  learn  nothing  to  purpofe  by 
all  the  outward  Appendages  of  the  Man  j  his  Em- 
ployments, Preferments,  Honours,  Riches,  Birth, 
good  Acceptance,  and  general  Applajife,  of  great 
and  common  Men  ,•  no,  nor  yet  by  his  Deport-^ 
ment  when  he  appears  abroad  ^  for  there  the  Man 
plays  in  Check,  ftands  upon  his  Guard,  and  eve- 
ry Motion  is  with  Referve  and  Conftraint.    Fear, 
and  Shame,  and  Ambition,  and  a  thoufand  other 
Paflions,  put  him  upon  playing  the  Part  you  fee 
then  afted.    To  know  him  throughly,  you  muft 
follow  him  into  hi^  Clofet,  fee  him  in  the  Tireing- 
'■  -■'  *    '  -^  ^         -  ■'  ^    "*  '    '        Room; 
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Room,  and  in  his  every-day  Garb-  Alas !  he  is 
oftentimss  quite  another  thing  at  Home,  than  what 
he  appears  in  the  Street,  at  Court,  or  upon  the 
Exchange,'  one  fort  of  Man  to  Strangers,  and  ano- 
ther to  his  own  Family.  When  he  goes  out  of  his 
Houfe,  he  dreffes  for  the  Stage,  and  the  Farce  be- 
gins ;  you  can  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  what  you  fee 
of  him  there.  This  is  not  the  Man,  but  the 
Charader  he  fets  himfelf  to  maintain  :  And  you 
will  never  know  any  thing  of  him,  till  you  make 
a  difference  between  the  Perfon  of  the  Comedian 
that  plays,  and  the  Perfon  reprefcnted  by  him. 
7.  The  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  felf  then  is  not  to 

True  ma.  be  compaffed  by  any,  or  all  of  thefe  four  ways,  nor 
^an  we  rely  upon,  or  make  any  fure  Conclufions 
from  them.  The  only  way  to' arrive  at  it,  is  by  a 
true,  long,  conftant  Study  of  a  Mans  felf  ^  a  leri- 
ous  and  diligent  Examination,  fuch  as  Ihall  obferve 
and  nicely  weigh,  not  only  his  Words  and  Actions, 
but  even  his  moft  fecret  Thoughts,  (and  that  Co 
critically,  as  tpdifcern  how  they  are  firft  bp:n> 
upon  what  they  feed,  and  by  what  degrees  they 
grow,  the  time  of  their  Continuance,  the  manner 
iind  the  frequency  of  their  Returns  upon  him.)  In 
fhort,  no  Motion  of  his  Mind  nuift  eCcape  his  No- 
tice J  no,  not  his  very  Dreams :  He  rnuft  view 
himfelf  near,  mud  be  eternally  prying,  handling, 
preffing,  probing,  nay,  pinching  himfelf  to  the 
quick  :  For  there  are  many  Vices  in  us,  that  lurk 
clofe,  and  lie  deep  ;  and  wp  knpw  nothing  of  them 
becaufe  we  do  not  take  the  Pains  to  fearch  far 
enough,  and  ferret  them  out:  As  the  venomous  Ser- 
pent, while  numm*d  with  cold,  is  handled  fafely, 
and  Stings  not  till  he  is  warm'd.  And  further  yet, 
when  all  this  is  done,  a  Senfe  and  Acknowledge- 
ment of  particular  Failings,  and  perfonal  Faults, 
and  an  endeavour  to  mend  them,  will  not  do  the 
bufinefs :   but  a  Man  muft  be  convinced  of  his 

Weak- 
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Weaknefs  and  Mifery  throughout^  that  every  part 
of/lira  is  tainted  with  it  ^  and  from  thence  he  mull 
proceed  to  amend  the  whole^  and  make  the  Re- 
formation equally  general. 

To  this  purpole  we  will  now  apply  our  felves  in       g^ 
the  Firft  Book  of  this  Treatife^  to  confider  and  un-  The  Divi- 
derftand   Man  ;   by  taking  him  in  every   Senfe,  ft9n  of  this 
looking  upon   him  in  the  feveral  Profpe(9:s  he  is  ^""^  ^**^* 
capable  of ;    feeling  his  Palfe^  founding  him  to 
the  bottom,  going  into  him  with  Candles,  fearch- 
ing  and  ranlacking  every  Hole  and  Corner,  every 
Maze  and  Labyrinth,  every  Clofet  and  falfe  Floor, 
and  all  the    fubtil  Windings   of  his  Hypocrify. 
And  all  this  Nicenefs  little  enough,  God  knows ; 
for  he  is  the  cunningeft  and  moft  diffembling,  the 
clofeft  and  moft  difguis'd  Creature  alive,  and,  in- 
deed, almoft  incapable  of  being  perfeftly  known. 
Upon  this  account  we  will  attempt  the  Confide- 
mion  of  him  under  the  Five  Heads  reprefented 
by  the  Table  here  annexed,  which  fets  before 
you  at  one  general  View,  the  Subftance  and  the 
Method  of  this  Ftrfi  Book. 


ttmtm 


Five 
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The  Scheme  of  the  following  ^ooK 


[I.  Natural,  confifting  of  the  Parts  wherfe- 
of  he  is  compounded,  with  their  ie- 
veral  Appurtenances. 

( U.  Natural  and  Moral ;  by  ilating  the 
Cpmparifon  between  Him  and  Brutes. 

III.  By  giving  a  Summary  Account  <rf 
Five     ,     his  Lite. 
Confide- 1 

rations      ^^  ^  ^^^^^  DefcriptiX^-  ^""'F^''  ^ 

on  of  his  Qualiries^^-  ^^^'^"^^^- 


of  Man, 


y.  Prefumption. 


on  of 

Human 
Nature, 

follows.  I    ii^,^^i^^i 

Moral;  re- 
fulting  from 


"i.  Their  Temper. 

2.  Their  Minds  and  Ac- 
complifhments. 

3.  Their    Stations    and 
Degrees  of  Quality. 


the  differen-<;  4-  Their  Profeffions  and 


ces  between 
fome    Men 
I    and  others. 


m 


Circumftances. 
y.  Their  Advantages  and 

Difadvantages  ,•  and, 

thefe  c  Natural, 

againv  Acquired  ,    or 
.    either  /  Accidental. 
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Firft  Confideration. 

Which  is  purely  Natural ;  conjifl- 
ing  of  the  fever al  Tarts  where- 
of Man  is  compounded. 
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CHAP.     L 

Of  the  Formation  of  Man. 

Ti  H I S  is  two-fold^  and  therefore  capable 
of  a  double  Confideration :  For  the  Firll 
and  Original  Formation  was  the  im- 
mediate Work  of  God's  own  Hand  ,•  and 
this  was  Supernatural  and  Miraculous.  The  Se- 
cond is  the  Work  of  ordinary  Generation^  and  li- 
neal Defcent^  according  to  the  common  and 
eftablilhed  Courfe  of  Nature. 

According  to  that  Image  given  us  by  Mofesj  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  which  (for  the  nine 
Firft  Chapters  of  Genefis^  'wherein  we  have  an 
Account  of  the  Firft  and  Second  Binh  of  the 
Univerfe,  is,  without  difpute,  the  boldeft,  nobleft, 
and  moft  fatisfadory  Syftem,  that  ever  was  pub- 
''''  'd,  we  may  obferve  fevwal  Preferences  and  Pri- 
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V lieges  peculiar  to  Man.    For  he  was  made  b 
Godj  not  only  after  all  other  living  Creatures* 
as  the  moft  exquifite  and  compleat ;  the  Mafter 
and  Superintendent  over  the  reft  (fo  runs  his  Ori- 
Q       j^     ginal  Commiffion,  Let  him  have  Dominion  over  the 
Fijhes  of  the  Sea^  and  over  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,  and 
over  the  Beafis  of  the  Field ;)  made  the   fame  Day 
with  Land- Animals  and  Four-footed  Beafts ;  which 
bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  him  of  any  other 
Animals :  But  made,  after  all  the  reft  was  ended, 
as  the  laft  and  finifhing   Stroke;  the  Seal  with 
which  it  pleas'd  Almighty  God  to  clofe  up  the 
whole  Creatiori.     And  accordingly  he  hath  given 
him  fuch  a  Bearing  and  Imprefs,  as  plainly  Ipeak 
how  nobly  he  is  defcended.    *  Tie  Rrigbtnefs  of  the 
Divinity  firongly  refleBedufon  him.    f  So  that  each  Man 
is  afort  of  God  in  Miniature;  exprefly  faid  to  ho  formed 
in  His  own  Imagey  and  after  His  Likenefs.     Man  is 
likewife  not  only  the  Creator,  but  the  whole  Cre- 
ation in  Little;  the Univerfe in  one  fmall  Volume : 
Whence  it  is  that  Man  is  fometime  ftyl'd  a  Little 
World  i  and  by  the  fame  reafon  the  World  might  be 
call'd  a  Great  Man.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Mediator 
of  the  different  Parts  of  Nature,  that  Link  of  this 
long  Chain,  by  which  Angels  and  Brutes,  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Creation, 
are  ty'd  together  ,•  and  that  void  Space  fupply'd, 
which  would  make  a  wide  and  moft  unfeemly 
Gap  in  the  Univerfe,  if  not  filfd  up,  and  the  Se- 
ries thus  continu  d,  by  a  Creature  partaking  of  both 
Extremes.    In  a  word.  This  was  the  laft  Touchy 
the  Mafter-peice,   the  Honour,  and  Ornament, 
nay^  the  Prodigy,  and  miraculous  Production  of 
Nature.    Hence  it  is  that  God  is  rcprefented  to  us 
as  emring  into  Confultation,  and  making  this  No- 


*  Sfgnatiim  eft  in  nos  lumen  yultfis  tui. 

f  Excmplumg^e  Deiquifque  eft  in  Imagine  parva. 
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tie  Creature  with  Deliberation  and  Thought.  God 
faidy  let  us  make  Man.    And  when  he  had  formed  Geii.  i. 
Man^  he  is  faid  to  ha^e  ended  all  his  Work^  and  to 
haw  refied.    Nay,  even  that  Reft  it  felf,  and  the 
perpetual  Commemoration  of  it,  was  for  His  Sake 

and  Benefit.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  Man^  and  not  M^J^  *•' 
Man  for  the  Sabbath  y  fays  TrPth  it  felf.  After  this 
there  was  no  new  Thing  form'd,  till  that  moft  ftu- 
pendous  Miracle  of  Mercy,  when  God  made  himfelf 
Man :  And  this  too,  as  we  moft  truly  confefs,,  ia 
one  of  our  Creeds,  was  for  Us  M^n^  and  for  OwrSahua-> 
turn.  From  whence  it  is  moft  evident,  that  God,  in 
all  his  A<9:lons  and  Diipenfations,  hath  a  conftant 
and  more  particular  regard  to  Mankind,  that  They 
have  a  Concern^  in  the  greateft  Works  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  almoft  all  God's  Doings  and  Ad* 
miniftrations  are  begun  and  ended  with  great  Re- 
Iped  to  Man's  Advantage  }'  and  fo  as  that  the  pro- 
moting of  this,  fhall  be  the  beft  and  moft  effedual 
Means  of  accommodating  and  reducing  all  Things 
at  laft  to  Himfelf ;  and  Our  Happinefs  be  made 
the  proper  Inftrument  of  his  Glory. 

Man  was  created  naked,  as  being  more  beautiful  H 
than  all  the  reft ;  The  fmoothnefs  and  delicacy  of 
Ids  Skin,  the  nice  tempering  of  his  Humours  and 
Complexion,  making  a  very  advantageous  Di- 
ftindon  in  this  refped,  above  any  other  Creature 
wh^tfoever. 

The  Body  of  Man  is  erecSt,  and  touches  the  p 
Ground  with  but  a  very  little  part  of  it ;  but  is  let 
ftreight  upright  toward  Heaven,  where  he  ruay 
contemplate  his  Great  Original,  view  and  take 
Knowledge  of  hi*  own  Perfedions,  as  in  a  Glafs 
fitted  for  that  purpofe.  .  The  Plants  are  juft  the  ve- 
ry reverfe  of  all  this  :  The  Head  and  Root  is  bu- 
ry'd  in  die  Ground )  and  there .  they  fpread^  and 
thence  they  get  improyement.  Brutes  are  in  a  Po- 
fiiion  IrfttVecn  thefe  Two :  But  fome  of  them  ap- 
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pir€^ch  neater  ta  the  one^a^nd  tome  ffratwio:  cktf  om 
tberof  fho&'Esareme^  As  eo  the  true  Caufe  of  (his 
upright  Figure,  it  is^plain^  theraticnaS  SoulcaniKur 
be  it :  for  the  Oooked^  the  Lam^^  the  Deforin- 
ed,  are  &  many  living  Itiitances^  and  tuideniabte 
Proois  to^  the  ccxitf  ar}' ;  Nor  can  it  be  the-Back^lone 
form'd  in  a  dfreidl  Line  j  for  Serpemts  have  the  fenvd: 
Not  is  k  fisrely  tihe  Excefs  of  Natural  anid  Vital 
Heai  above  other  Creatures  ;  ht  naaty  ochev  Ani- 
mals equals  and  feme  excel  w  in  this  refpeA;  tho' 
I  will  not  deny^  bet  each  of  ihefe  may  comribme 
fomeMphat  toward  ir  r  (Aiid  that  of  the  Setpent  is 
the  k&  Objedion  againlt  the  Form  of  the  Back-^ 
bone  j  becaufe  the  crawling  of  that  Creatm'a  apoft 
his  Beily^  i^  exprefly  decbr'd  to  h0  %  Paninnnem 
and  lafliiig  Reproach^  fof  the  TetHpieip's  having 
aflfum'd  this  Form  in  working  the  Seaucemem  and 
Ruin  of  our  Firft  Parents.)  Bat  the  vary  Trath  k. 
Our  gr^at  amd  mighty  Maker  and  Mafter  thought 
this  the  moft  convenien^Pofture^  and  fuch  as  htfi 
agreed  with  the  Dignity  and  Pre-eminence  of  i^ 
mane  Nature^  parncnlarly  upon  two  Accounts. 

Partly  srs  a  Mark  of  Diflindion  due  to  the  Ex- 
cellencies of  the  Humane  Mind  :  Thus^  the  old 
Poers  reprefemed  it^ 

Ov/VMct.  *  ^  Great m^e  cfa  ttnirt  exalttdliful 

Lib.  I.  ff^^s  wantivg  yet  ^  and  then  was  Man  iefi^i : 

Cottfehusof  Thought :t  of  nM4  tafatiom  A^eafi*  - 

And  partly  m  an  Eftfign  of  Royalty  j  fome  Cba- 
raAers  whereof  NaturaKfti  have  obterv'd  in  fofiie 
other  petty  Principalities  j  fuch  as'  the  Crown  in 
the  Dolphin^  the  Diadem  in  theBafilisk^  the  lion's 
i^ely  Mane^  which  (erves  as  a  Collar  of  Honour  j 
the  Colour  and  the  Eyes  in  the  Eagfe^  and  &e 

*  Sanf^iui  hit  Afiionf.  &€.■■■ ■'■ ' 
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King  among  the  Bees.  Bnt  Man  being  refted  with 
an  univerfal  Monarchy,  walks  ftately  upon  the 
Earth,  like  a  Mafter  in  his  own  Houfe :  He  fubdufis 
and  manages  All  either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul  ; 
captivates  and  brings  them  to  his  Hand  by  Force  ; 
or  makes  them  tratStable  and  tame  by  gentle  and 
winning  Ufage.    Hence  the  fame  Poet  proceeds. 

For  Ew fire  form' Jy  and  fit  to  rule  the  refi^ 
Hey  while  the  tnute  Creation  downward  bend 
Their  Sights  and  to  their  Earthy  Mother  tend. 
Looks  up  aloft,  and  with  ere&ed  Ejes 
Beholds  bis  own  Hereditary  Skies.     Dryden. 

His  Body  was  formed  at  firft  out  of  Virgin*      4^ 
Earth,  of  a  red  Complexion,  from  whence  the, 
proper  Name  of  Adam  was  deriv'd :  For  the  com-  Adom 
mon  Appellative  of  the  Species  in  general  is  IJh.  ^^'  \ 
And  this  well  moiften'd,  was  the  common  Mated-  ^^^;  r^ 
als  of  our  Body.    So  again  the  Poet,  *'  ' 

*  Earth  the  JVife  Maker  temper  d  into  Tajie^ 
And  mixd  with  liwng   Streams  the    G^d-Uke 
Image  €ajf» 

In  all  Realbn,  the  Body  mtifi  be  before  the  Soulj^ 
fts  we  naturally  conceive  Matter  antecedent  to  its 
Form  i  as  the  Houfe  muft  be  framed  and  fitted  up^ 
before  we  can  iuppoie  an  Inhabitant  in  it ;  and  i 
Shop  made  and  funufli'd,  before  any  Trade  can 
be  excxcis*d  there. 

When  "tliis  was  prepared  and  done,  the  neit  thing 
m  order  was  to  animate  this  Body,  by  the  Infufioa 
of  i  Soul,  convejf'd  thither  by  pivine  Infpiration^ 

For  God  (fays  Mofes)  breatbei  mo  him  the  Breath  of 
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C  H  A  P-     IL 

17;f  furjt  md  gtmrd  Difih^iM  «/  JWi/t. 

1.  ^fi^^y  ^^  if  (Jcfign^d  to  be  all  over  Wonder^  is 
Fi>/?  into  jVl  a  Creature  made  up  of  Ingredients  vaftly 
7mo  PMr$s.  different,  nay^direAly  oppofite  to  one  another:  For 
what  can  be  more  lo  than  tho£e  two  Con/itmmt 
Tarts,  His  Scul^  and  His  Bodj  ?  Look  upon  hiiai 
with  regard  to  the  former  of  the(e^  and  H^  is  a 
Ibrr  of  inferior  Deky  :  Turn  your  Eyes  down  to 
the  latter^  and  that  Pcrfon  which  before  you  al- 
moft  ador  d^  you  will  now  be  tempted  as  much 
to  loath  and  defpife  j  For  what  is  Man  thus  sdDOve 
a  Bead  ?  What  but  a  Load  of  Corruption^  and 
a  Sink  of  Ill-Humoxirs  ?  And  ^^et,  this  wonderful 
Dilparity  notwithfianding^  diefe  two  fo  di&int 
Pr^ts  are  linkjd  together  with  fuch  amazing  Ar t^ 
and  embrace  each  other  fb  clofe  and  kindly^  that 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  eternal  Quarrels,  and  yet 
an  inviolable  Friendship  between  them.  They 
cannot  live  together  peaceably,  and  yet  they  can-; 
not  part  contentedly  :  Like  a  Man  that  hath  a 
Vole  by  the  Ears^  and  neither  knows  how  to 
kold  him,  nor  to  let  him  go  :  So  is  each  of  thefe 
jprincipal  Parts  in  Man ;  and  each  may  (ay  to  the 
other  what  the  Poet  did. 

*  Mj  Help  and  Hiudranc^y  Ue^hh  a$fJ  Skkmfs  ;  L 
Cannot  live  with  thee ;  and.  without  thee  die. 


*  Nee  tecum  pofTum  vivere,  ncc  fine  te. 

But 


m  • 
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But  ia  regard  ofie  of  dbefe  Parts  tdmics  of  a  Sub-  2. 
i&fitioiiy  l>y  TOafon  otf  a  great  :a«id  fnanifcft  DitSe-  ^^»  ♦"^ 
rence  in  the  Facukies  and  Parts  of  chfc  Soul  of  ours;  ^^^*' 
tbe  One  Pane  NdMc  and  Pure^  intelieftual  and  Di- 
wine  ;  tbe  Odber  Mean^  and  Senfual^  and  Brutifli: 
Tke  heR,  and  moft  lively  Re^^-efentatton  of  Mmi^ 
and  the  (uveiR  Method  of  attaining  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  him^  feems  to  be  the  making  of  this  SFtril 
Div^Hon  to  confift  of  Three  Branches;  and  &ytQgj 
Tkat  the  Ctrnfiknent  Turts  of  Man  are  «he  AtimJ, 
the  So^j  a«id  the  Fie^.  Of  thefe  \ht  MmJ  and^he 
fkjh  are  the  two  diftaoit  Ei^remes^  diftant  as  Hea* 
v«n  and  Earth  ape  from  each  otlier ;  and  the  Soul 
jmh  a  middle  Station  between  both^  lifke  the  Ite- 
^im  whfepe  all  the  StTi^^ms  and  Meteors  are  fc^m'^d. 
The  iMSftd  is  ^he  moft  Heroick  and  exalted  Part  ; 
Ae  IBreatlh,  die  fiearoj  the  Image,  the  Efflux  of 
the  Divinity.  This  in  tlie  Man  is  as  the  King4n 
the  Body  Politick ;  its  Tendencies  and  Motions  are 
to  Heaven  and  Happinefs  ,•  and  it  breaths  nothing 
but  what  is  Pure,  and  Spiritual^  and  Divine.  The 
Flefljy  quite  contrary,  is  like  the  Dregs  of  the  Peo- 
pie,  a  vile  and  ftupid,  rude  and  tumultuous  Mob, 
the  Sediment  and  Lees,  the  Bruitifli  Part  of  Man  ; 
and  this  is  perpetually  difpos'd  to  Evil,  and  funk 
into  Matter.  The  Sml,  in  its  middle  Srnt-e,  like 
Perfons  of  Quality  in  a  Kingdom,  below  the  Beft, 
and  above  the  Worft,  is  capable  of  inclining  to 
Good  or  to  Evil ;  and  accordingly  it  is  continually 
follicited  on  both  fides  with  great  Importunity  : 
The  Mind  and  the  Flejh  are  ever  ftruggling  to  win 
it  over,  and,  according  to  the  fide  it  takes,  it  be- 
comes either  a  Spiritual  and  Virtuous,  or  a  Vicious 
and  Cawial  3oul.  This  is  the  Seat  of  all  thofe  Ap-r 
petites  and  Pafltons  implanted  in  us  by  Nature, 
which,  confider'd  fimply,  and  in  themfelves,  have 
neither  Viirtue  no(  ViU  ia  dmnii  Smsh^  for  in*- 
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ftance^  as  Love,  (that  kind  of  it  which  we  bear  to 
bur  Friends  and  Relations)  and  Fear,  fuch  as  that 
of  Shame,   Compaffion  for  Perfons  in  Diftrefs^ 
and  Dcfire  of  a  good  Reputation. 
J.  This  Diftindion  deferves  the  rather  to  be  ob- 

ferv'd,  becaufe  it  will  aflift  us  very  much  in  the 
Knowledge  of  our  felves^  and  give  Men  a  true  Idea 
of  their  Anions,  which  are  oiherwife  apt  to  be 
mifunderftood,  by  pafling  Judgments  upon  a  flight 
and  (uperficial  View,  and  attributing  That  to  the 
Mind,  which  in  reality  proceeds  from  the  Soul  ; 
nay,  fometiroes  from  the  Flefh,  and  miftaking  That 
for  Virtue,  which  is  meerly  the  EfFed  of  Islature, 
nay,  the  Inftigation  of  Vice  :  For  it  is  no  breach 
of  Charity  to  fay.  That  a  great  many  noble  and 
brave  Adions  have  been  done  in  Heat  and  PafEon, 
or  elfe  out  of  Humour,  and  Fancy,  and  natural  In- 
clination ;  not  fo  much  with  a  Defign  to  benefit 
Vphersy  as  to  pleafe  Our  Selves, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Humane  !Sody^  and  its 
Conjlituent  Tarts. 

THE  Body  of  Man  is  built  and  put  together,      i. 
fo  as  to  confift  of  Parts  vaftly  numerous,  both 
Within  and  Without :   And  of  thefe,  by  far  the 
greater  number,  are  either  round,  or  of  a  Figure 
not  fer  diftant  from  it. 

Thofe  Within  are  of  Two  forts :  Some  difpers'd  2. 
all  over  the  Body  in  krge  Quantities  and  great 
Kumbers  ,•  as  for  Inftance,  The  Bones^  which  are 
the  Bafes  and  Pillars  that  fupport  this  Structure  : 
TheM«/c/e/,  which  are  the  Inftruments  of  Strength 
and  Motion  :  The  Feins^  which  are  the  Channels 
for  conveying  the  Blood  to  the  Heart ;  and  the 
Artmesy  which,  like  fo  many  Pipes,  feed  them  per- 
petually, by  fending  it  from  the  Heart  to  the  fe- 
deral Parts  of  the  Body,  The  Nerves y  which  are  di- 
ftributed  by  Pairs,^  and  are  the  Inftruments  of 
Senfe  and  Motion,  by  vertue  of  the  Animal  Spirits 
contain'd  in,  and  difFus'd  by  them.  Of  Thefe 
fome  are/S/r,  which  ferve  the  Head,  and  affift  our 
Sight,  our  Hearing,  our  Tafte,  and  our  Speech : 
Others  are  harJ^  and  thefe  are  laid  along  the  Spina 
i>orfiy  and  fo  inferted  into  the  Mufcles ;  the  Ten- 
^Sj  the  Llgamentsy  and  the  Cartilages.  There  arp 
Kkcwife  the  Four  Humours,  xhQ  Bloody  C)&o/er,  which 
provokes  and  hinders  Obftrudi6ns,lhrows  off  the 
Excrementitious  Parts,  and  excites  Chcerfulnefs : 
^lanchcljy  which  whets  the  Appetite^  and  mo- 
^rates  fudden  Motions :  Thkgmy  which  fweetens 

Ac  two  Humours  laH  mention'dj  (Yellow  arid 
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Black  Choler)  and  checks  inordinate  Heats.  Xhe 
Sfiritsy  which  are  a  iort  of  generous  Fumes^  <ev^a- 
porated  by  the  Natural  Heac^  and  Radical  Moi- 
fture  }  and  of  Thefe  there  are  Three  Degrees  of 
Excellency,  theNatural,  the  Vital,  and  the  Ani- 
mal.  The  Fat^  which  is  the  thickeft  and  oylieft 
Part  of  the  Blood. 
3,  Ocher  Parts  are  fing^e  and  ietermin'd  to  feme 

particular  Place.    Now  the  whole  Body  may  be 
conveniently  enough  divided  into  Faur  Stories  or 
jlpartnaents^  which  aM  in  a  manner  To  many  feve- 
ral  Shops  or  Workkoufes,  wherein  Nature  keeps 
her  Powers  .and  Faculties  efiipl<d}''d.     The  Firit 
and  loweft  of  Thefe,  is  that  oancerji'd  'm  the  Pxid- 
fogataon  of  xhe  Species.    The  Seoond,  Jml  n^iit 
above,  is  the  BntraiUo   the  Bex^dj,  Bttd  StomacS, 
whidi  in  Situad(H2  inclifies  fomewhait  to  itbe  ije&- 
Side;  its  Vwm  u  rnund^,  fireightor  belo^r  ohan 
above,  with  two  Orifices^  -oae  at  ftlae  Tap,  to  x«- 
cdve  JMottiiAuaem ;  anod^ier  at  the  BoccoiD,  jaa- 
fwering  to  tioe  iSut&,  wJKife  Butilnefs  'tk  t»  ^if- 
charge  and  empty  it.    This  VefTd  r^eceives,  ool- 
leds,  minglesi,  and  coaoodts  the  fev^eral  fcstts  «f 
Nouriflimcot  taken  in  at  our  Mouths ;  .a:nd  fnsnn 
liience  wonks  off  a  whititfh  Juice  caUvd  Ciyie^  pro- 
|9er.fbr.the.Sii£tes;iaince  a»d  NHtiifnentX)f  .the  Sidd^^ 
and  alborwards  wroug^  «yver  again  nmxce  accu- 
ratdy  in  xhe  Akfaraict  Vxins^  tlhuo'  wkuoh  it  ftai^ 
{es  into  the  liver.    Hhe  Liwr  is  hat  afid  tt^ift^ 
lying  ibmewhattnoFe  to  .  tlie  Rigbt-^&ide.    TrkcK  is 
rire  proper  Wionk-hoafe  ef  xhe  ^load,  the  i^€at 
Source  »of  the  Veins,  the  Seat  .of  tthe  V«getaia*;e 
Faculty.    Hare  the  ^Chyis  .drawm  'off  ifrena   ihe 
Meferaick  Veins  is  •converted   ineo   Bli&0d^  ^liidi 
is  taken  into*  its  Cftvitids  by  ^f he  Vm»  f^rta^  .and 
dilbharg'd  i^gidn  by  the  Km$i  Ctrzm,  (which  iffoBS 
irom  xhe  Convex  Past,)  ^nd  its  firanQkos,  in  ainm- 
i^ce  .erf  1>U(^  iike  fiivukts  ox  StiaMns  irvm  a 

Toun- 
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Foomain.  In  the  Left-Side  lies  the  Sflern^  which 
receives  the  Difcharge  and  Excremcntitious  Hu- 
fooucs  of  the  Uver.  Then  fjUow  the  Riins  and  the 
Guts^  which  hang  all  cpgether  in  one  Link^  and» 
as  according  to  the  uilial  Proportion^  the  Stature 
of  a  Man  is  feven  times  as  much  as  the  length  of 
a  common  Foot ;  fo  the  Bowels^  when  drawa 
out3  are  ufually  feven  times  the  length  of  a  Man. 
Thefe  Two  former  Apartments,  which  fome  con^ 
traA  into  One,  (tho'  the  OflSces  of  them  are  (o 
^cry  different,  as  to  juftify  the  diftinguilhing 
them  into  Two)  are,  by  many  Authors,  relembled 
p^  the  ioweH  Region  of  the  Univerfe,-  the  Ele- 
mentary one.,  which  is  the  Scat  of  Generation  and 
Corruption;  and  here  that  which  goes  by  the 
Name  of  the  CfincHfifcMe  Sotd^  keeps  its  peculiar 
Re^dence. 

The  Third  Story  is  compar'd  to  the  iSthereal  Re*  a 
gk>n ;  and  this  is  feparated  from  the  former  by 
the  Diafbragme^  as  it  is  from  That  ftill  above  it  by 
the  Throat :  Here  the  IrafiHk  Sed  hath  its  DweW 
Ungj  and  Here  thofe  Parts  in  the  Breaft  lie,  which 
are  termed  the  Pr^er^^i^^j  as  the  He^rr,  whofe  Situa'** 
tion  is  much  about  the  Fifth  Rib,  and  its  Point  a 
little  diverting  towards  the  Left  Pap,  This  is  ex- 
ceeding Hot ;  the  common  Source  of  all  the  Ar* 
tcries,  by  which  it  diftiibutes  the  Vital  Blood  thpre 
concoded,  thro'  the  whole  Body,  and  in  that 
^lood  the  Vital  Spirits :  And  alltlusby  a  Difcharge 
ib  fenf^le  and  ftrong,  that  each  Evacuation  creates 
that  Motion  which  we  call  the  Tdfe.  Here  like* 
wife  are  the  Lungs^  a  fofe,  tare,  and  fpongy  Sub- 
fiance,  fupple  and  pliable  in  their  Motions,  like  a 
Pair  of  Btellows  ,•  and  thus  they  become  the  Inftru- 
mencs  of  Refpiration  :  By  which  the  Heart  is 
coord  with  freih  Air,  the  Blood  kept  in  j>erpetual 
Adoration ;  the  Fumes  and  Excrements  that  oppr^ 
it  are  by  thi^  means  difebaig'd^  an4  the  Voit^ 
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form'd  by  the  Help  of  the  Jfpera  Arteria^  or  Wind- 
Pipe. 

y.  The  Fourth  and  laft  Apartment,    which  an- 

fwers  to  that  higheft  Region^  by  way  of  Emi- 
nence caird  Hea'veny  is  the  Head;  and  this  con- 
tains the  Brain,  a  Subftance  cold  and  fpongy, 
cover'd  over,  and  wrap'd  up  into  two  Membranes, 
One  hard  and  thick^  which  touches  the  Skull^ 
and  is  term'd  the  Dura  Mater :  The  Other  more 
gentle  and  thin,  contiguous  to  the  former,  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  Pia  Mater.  From  the 
Brain  are  deriv'd  all  the  Nerves^  and  that  Marrow 
which  runs  all  along  thro'  the  Back-bone.  This 
Brain  is  the  Seat  of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  the  Source 
of  Senfe  and  Motion,  and  of  all  thofe  Noble 
Spirits  call'd  the  Animaly  and  extra<5l:ed  from  the  Vi- 
tal Spirits,  which,  when  fent  up  thro'  the  Arteries 
into  the  Brain,  are  conco<5led,  refin'd,  wrought 
off,  and  fubtiliz'd^,  by  means  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fmall  and  exceeding  fine  Arteries^,  which^ 
like  fo  many  little  Threads  plaited  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  make  a  fort  of  Labyrinth,  or 
double  Net,  (the  Rete  Mirabile)  in  which  the  Vi- 
tal Spirit  being  kept,  by  perpetual  Motion,  back- 
ward and  forward,  is  exalted  and  refin'd,  till  it  be- 
comes Animal^  that  is,  fublimated  and  fpirituous  to 
the  laft  and  higheft  Degree. 

^^  The  outward  Parts;,  and  fuch  as  fiand  in  View^ 

'  are  either  fingle  or  double.  If  fingle^  they  are 
plac'd  in  the  midft,  as  the  Nofcy  which  ferves  us 
in  Breathing  and  Smelling,  and  conveys  Comfort 
and  Refrefbment  to  the  Brain  ;  as  it  is  alfo  ufeful 
for  the  difcharge  of  any  Humours  which  happen 
to  annoy  the  Head  :  And  thro'  this  Paflage  the 
Air  goes  in  and  out^  both  for  the  Service  of  the 
Lungs  below^  artd  of  the  Brain  above.  The  Mouthy 
which  affifts  us  in  Speaking  and  Eating  ;  and  as 
t:be  Ufes  of  it  ar§  different,  lb  are  the  Parts  like- 

"  '    ':  ' :"     ''     '^   '  wife 
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wife  which  qualify  it  for  thofe'  Ufes.    "Without;^ 

there  are  the  Lip  ;  Within/ you  have  the  Tongne^ 

eitreamly  nimble  in  Motion^  and  a  nice  Diliin- 

guilher  of  Taites :  The  Teeth\  to  bruife  and  chew 

our  Meatj  and  prepare  it  for  the  Stomach.         .  *, 

If  the  Parts  of  the  Head  be  double  and  alike,  7. 
they  are  plac'd  collaterally^  and  anfvver  exadlyto 
each  other :  So  do  the  Eyes^  which,  like  Centinel^ 
or  Spies,  are  potted  at  the  top  of  the  Houfe,  for 
the  gaining  a  more  advantageous  Profped  :  Thefe 
are  made  up  of  wonderful  Variety  ;  each  hath 
Three  Humours,  Seven  Coats,  Seven  Mufcles,  dif- 
ferent Colours,  and  are  form'd  with  infinite  Arti- 
fe,  and  inexpreffible  Contrivance.  They  are  in^ 
deed  the  nobleft  and  moft  admirable  Parts. of  any 
that  appear  outwardly  in  the  Body  :  Their  Beau- 
ty, their  Ufefulne'fs,  the  Sprightlinefs  of  their  Mo- 
tion, their  ftrange  attradive  Power  in  creating 
ici/e.  Thefe  are  to  the  Face  what  the  Face  is  to. 
(he  reft  of  the  Body  ,•  the  Life  and  Air  of  the' 
Countenance  it  felf:  And  in  regard  they  are  ex- 
ceeding tender,  and  nice,  and  valuable,  therefore 
provident  Nature  hath  cover  d  and  fenc'd  th^m  in, 
very  carefully  on  all  fides,  with  Skins,  and  Lids, 
and  Brows,  and  Hair.  The  Ears  are  near  upon 
the  lame  level  with  the  Eyes  ,•  Thefe  being  a  fort 
of  Scouts  to  the  Body,  and  Porters  for  the  Mind  ^ 
Theyi^ive,  report,  and  diftinguifh  Sounds,  which 
naturally  afcend  upward. .  The  Approaches  and 
Eiitries  of  th\s  Organ  of  Senfe,  are  intricate  and 
crooked,  full  of  Windings  and  Turnings,  to  pre-. 
^ent  the  Air  from  rufhing  in  too  quick,  anid  with 
too  great  Violence,  by  which  means  the  Hearing 
inight  be  cxtreamly  impaired,  the  Organ  wounded 
^nd  ftrain  d,  and  the  Sound  more  confus'd  by  its 
cxceffive  Loudnefs. 

To  all  thefe  we.  muft  add  th.^  Hands  and  Arms, 
7  which  all  manner  of  WorkmanJhip  is  performed  j 

and 
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Md  our  Legs  and  Feety  which  like  Pillars  fupport 
this  wonderful  Edifice,  and  which,  altho'  not  of 
k^hc  Trunk  and  main  part  of  the  Body,  are  yet 
Inftruments  of  fuch  unirerlal  Ufe,  that  the  Body 
can  very  hardly  fubfift  without  them  :  and  it  wou'd 
be  very  ungrateful  not  to  allow  Thele  an  honoura- 
ble Mention  in  this  Account,  whofe  Labours  make 
Provifion  for  the  whole. 

CHAP.     IV. 

X,  *|^H  E  Body^  of  Man  hath  feverat  very  particular 
X  and  diftinguifhing  Qualities,  which  are  Ex- 
cellencies pecuuar  to  hiitifelf,  and  fuch  as  Beafts 
have  no  Share  at  all  in.  The  firft  and  raoftre-* 
markable  feem  to  be  thefe  that  follow  :  Sfeecb^  an 
Erecl  Stature^  that  Form  and  Port  which  hath  been 
hi  fo  high  Efteem  among  Wife  Men,  nay,  even 
with  the  Stokks^  the  rigidefl  and  moft  abftra^ed  of 
all  Phitofophers,  that  tney  declared  it  more  eligible 
to  be  a  Foot  m  Humane  Shape,  than  to  be  Wlft  int 
the  Form  of  a  Brute,-  fo  preferring  the  Advantage 
of  this  Frame  of  Ours,  before  even  Wifdcm  it  felFji 
and  all  the  Beauties  of  the  Soul  without  it :  The 
Handy  which  is  a  Prodigy  in  Nature,  and  no  other" 
Creature,  not  even  the  Ape  it  felf,  hath  any  thing; 
Comparable  to  it  j  the  natural  Nakednefs  and  Smooth^ 
nefs  of  our  Skin  ^  Laughing  and  Crjlng  ;  the  Senfe  of 

being  Ttckkd  j  the  Eje-Lafh  upon  the  lower  Lid  ot 
the  Ep.  i  a  vifible  Nawl  i  the  Toinf  of  the  Heart 
inclining  toward*  the  Left-Side  /  the  Knee^  whkh:  is 
hid  to  liand  forward  in  no  other  Creature  wliat- 

fbever  ^  the  Falpitation  of  the  Heart  i  BkeJang  ^  the 
Nofs,  which  you  will  think  very  odd,  wnen  you 
reccited  that  Men  tarry  their  Head  upright^,  and 
Btafts  hang  Theirs  down  toward  the  Ground  ^  Blu^ 

insi 


ing  for  Sb^fmt;  LoeJtmg  Tale,  for  Fe^r;  Midtif lying 
ai  all  tfme&  lAdilfo'enely  ^  not  moving  their  Earry 
wiich  in  other  Animals  is  a  Signification  of  their 
inward  Paffions :  But  Thefe  are  fufficiently  difco- 
ver*d  in  Mankind  by"  looking  Red  or  Tak ;  and 
particular  Motions  of  the  Eyes  and  ISfofe. 

Others^  tho'  they  arenoc  altogether  his  own,  and  2. 
incommunicable^  yet  may  be  ftyl'd  Peculiar,  in  re- 
fpei^  of  %he  De^ee  and  the  Advantagei  he  hath 
above  Ofher^  which  partake  of  them  :  Such  are  the 
Number  of  his  Mufcles^  and  vaft  Quantity  of  Hair 
uiKm  his  He^^  the  Nlmblends  and  wotiderfuT 
Vaimy  of  Abtims  in  his  Limks  tnd  Joints ;  the 
fftestt  Abundance  of  the  Brain  i  the  Latgemff  of  his 
Bladder  i  th«  Foitm  of  the  Roty  fb  very  long  f<M?- 
ward^  and  ia  /horc  a  Heel  belaud ;  the  vaft  .^^i(»»« 
rtc^^  i&c  Ckarrttfs  tod  the  Fimne'ji  of  the  Jfo^i; 
tfa^  Eafift^s  and  ^iiti^;  of  the  T'^n^xr^  j  ibe  Mtdri* 
ttiik  astd  tmfpealuilla  Farkty  of  his  Dfoams^  fo 
extresunly!  above  all  other  Aninuils^  that  Maa 
alone  &ferves  the  Koune  ef  a  Dnamm^  CreatHte  ; 
the Eumky  cf  S»eex>ing  :  And,  to  be  fliorc,  theln^ 
nmncnibie  diftercnt  Mmmx  of  his  £)*«/,  and  j^^ 
aodJl/^. 

Some  there  are  tfaac  hare  particular  Cotintenan-  2^ 
ces  and  Looks^  Geftures  and  Motions^  which  Art 
afiui  hSb&kmfa  have  accufftotn'd  them  to;  and 
fome  others  who  have  thefe  from  Nature :  They 
are  particsilar  indeed  ^  and  fo  difHnguifh  them 
from  other  Men  j  but  yet  they  are  la  natural^ 
tint  the  Perfom  aie  not  at  all  fenfible  of  them 
wfaeci  they  do  them  j  as  kunh^  tH  Head  m  em 
fid^j  hbmmg  tht  Noji^  knd  a  hundred  other  fuch 
Qe&Kifes*  Bnt fomea^n therd are comnKNn  10 all 
Manldi^^  fuch  as  Reafon  and  Contrivance  hath 
nothing  to  do  in^  bat  they  are  the  Eilbiib  of 
ineer  Natural  Impalfe  ;  ai  for  Inftance^  that  of 

fmh^  mtr  ShfNk  ifef$¥t  m  n4m  w4  frt  falling ; 

which 
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which  ail  do  without  thinking;  and  Ibme  do 
it  we  fee  at  a  time  when  they   cannot  think 


at  all. 


CHAR     V. 

Of  the  AhdrtXages  of  the  Sody,  Scd, 

m 

•TpHE  Excellencies  of  the  Body   are  Healtbi 

malthpn^  JL  ^^^^^y\  Sfrigbtlinefsy  Jgilitjy  Vigour,  De^tetityj 
ierrd.  Gracefulnejs  in  Motion  and  Behaviour  }  but  Health  IS 
infinitely  above  all  ,•  Health  is  the  lovelieft^  the 
moft  defirable^  the  richeft  Prefent  in  the  Power  of 
Nature  to  make  :  It  juftly  challenges  Precedence 
above  all  Temporal  Bleffings  and  Advantages.  Not 

only  Learning  and  Knowledge,  Wealth  and  Greatnejs, 
and  Noble  Blood,  but  even  Wifdom  it  felf^  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  fevered  Philofophers,  is  inferior 
to  it.  This  is  the  only  Thing  that  deferves  our  ut* 
moft  Endeavours,  our  greateft  Hazards,  the  only 
one,  which  is  worth  the  venturing  our  very  Lives 
for  the  acquiring  and  Enjoyment  of  it :  For  indeed 
our  very  Lives  without  it  are  flat  and  infipid,  nay, 
they  are  troublefom  and  painful ,«  and  Virtue,  and 
Wildon?  languifli,  and  decay,  and  die,  if  this  do 
not  keep  thetn  in  Beauty  and  Vigour,  and  Exer- 
cife.  Suppofe  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Abilities  that 
ever  Humane  Nature,  had,  or  is  capable  of,  what, 
Advantage  would  all  this  be  to  him  in,  a  Fit  of 
an  Affoflexy  or  a  Fever^  Or  any  other  violent  Di- 
ftemper  ?  Certainly  there  can  be  but  one  Thing  in 
the  World  more  valuable^  and  that  is  Trobity  / 
for  Trobity  i§  to  the  Sw/,  what  Health  is  to  thti  Body. 
Now,  tho'.this  be  commonly  the  Gift  of  Nature/ 
and  the  Eifec^^  of  aft  erigjinglly  go()d  Conrftitution/ 
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a  juft  and  proper  Temperament  of  Humoilr^^  and 
(it  Difpofition  of  Parts  and  Veffels  in  the  firft 
Formation  of  the  Body  ,•  yet^  no  doubt^  Can  be 
made^  but  the  Nourimment  and  Methods  after- 
wards contribute  very  much  to  it  alfo.  The  whol- 
fomnefs  of  the  Milk,  and  a  good  found  Nurfe  in 
the  time  of  Infancy ;  and  a  regular  way  of  Living, 
when  Men  come  to  their  own  Condud  and  Ma- 
nagement j  Sobriety  and  Temperance  of  all  kinds ; 
moderate  Exer cife ;  Appetit?es  well  govern'd^  and 
keeping  one's  felf  from  Melancholy,  and  all  vio- 
lent Paffion  and  Diforder  of  the  Mind,  do  affift> 
prelerve,  confirm,  and  finifh  what  Nature  and 
Complexion  at  firft  begun*  Sicknefs  and  Tain  are 
its  Oppofites  and  Enemies,  and  thejfe  are  the  fbreft^ 
perhaps  indeed  (when  all  things  are  rightly  con- 
lider'd )  the  only  Evils  incident  to  Mankind  : 
Concerning  which  more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 
But  both  in  Enjoying  and  Preferving  this,  thet 
Brutes  feem  to  have  the  better  of  us ;  for  Man  often 
ruins  himfelf,  and  pays  dear  for  his  Frolicks  and 
Exceffes. 

The  next  Advantage  to  This  in  Order  and  Dig-  i. 
nity,  is  Beauty ;  which  is  a  very  great  Recommen-  Btautf, 
dation,  and  of  mighty  Influence  in  Converfation 
and  Society  :  This  is  the  firft  thing  that  conciliafes 
Mens  Favour,  and  unites  them  to  one  another  j 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  firft  an4 
principal  Mark  of  Diftindion,  the  firft  Confidera- 
tion^  which  gave  Men  any  Preference  and  Autho- 
rity over  their  Fellows.  The  Power  and  Efficacy 
of  this  Quality  is  indifputable  ^  every  one  fees 
and  feels  it  •  no  other  Accomplifhment  gains  more 
Efteera  ;  none  is  fo  general  and  fo  commanding 
in  all  the  Affairs  of  Humane  Life^  None  are  ia 
barbarous,  none  fo  ftupid  or  fo  obftinate,  as  not 
to  be  fmitten  with  it :  It  fteps  forward,  and  of^ 
fers  it  felf  to  publick  View  j  it  befpeaks  our  Fa^ 

D  vour. 
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vour,  prepoflfeffes  our  Fancy,  feduces  and  bribes  our 
Judgment,  makes  ftrongand  d^ep  Impreffigns,  and 
is.  full  of  Importunity,  full  of  Authority.  Socrates 
underftood  its  Power  full  well,  when  he  called  it, 
a  fi}Grt  Tyranny  upon  the  Mind  j  and  VlatOy  when  he. 
term'd  it  the  Privilege  $f  Nature.  For  a  Man  can 
hardly  forbear  thinking,  that  the  Perfons^  to  whom 
Nature  hath  been  fo  partial  in  her  Favours,,  and 
fignaliz'd  with  charming  and  uncommon  Graemes, 
iiave  a  fort  of  lawful  in-born  Power  over  us,  and 
were  made  to  command.  Thefe,  when  they  drgw 
our  Eyes  and  Oblervation,  dp  infenfibly  attra<a: 
our  Hearts  too,  and  faften  pur  Aflfedions  upon 
then\,  and  captivate  aiid  enflave  us,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  ^rifiotk  fays,  that  Superiority  and  Go- 
vernment belongs  to  the  Comely  ,•  that  They  com- 
mand out  Veneration  next  afcer  the  Gods,  as  being 
the  livelieft  and  f<iireil  Copies  of  thofe  Glorious 
Originals ;  atid  that,  all  but  the  Blind  mull  and 
ought  to  be  afFed^sd  with  their  Excellencies,  The 
Three  great..  Prince§,  iymsy  Alexander ,  and  C^f^r^ 
found  This  of  mighty  Importance,  and  made  the 
Gracefulnefs  of  their  Perfons  turn  to  good  account 
in  their  weightiell  Affairs;  and  fo  did  Sdfio  more 
than  any  of  them-  Handfom  and  GW,  have  a 
*  K<t\9^.  great  Affinity,  and  both  the  *  Greek  Language,  and 
the  Stile  of  Holy  Scriptures,  feem  to  exprefs  this, 
by  ufing  one  and  the  fame  Word  to  fignify  both. 
Several  great  Philofopbers  found  their  Beauty  fer- 
viceable,  in  their  Study,  and  Acquifuiop  ofWif- 
dom  ,•  and  to  9^qw  that  this  Recommendation  Is 
univerfal;,  it  is.  not  confined  to  Men  only,  but  is 
valued,  and  of  great  Regueft^  even  anjong  Brutes* 
«  Now  Beauty.  i$  of  gvt^.4i  Variety,  an4  Riay  be 

^  Different    confider'd  in  very  different  jRefpedls-    That  which 
forts  $j  it.  is  proper  to  Men,conftfts  chiefly  in  a  Ma jeftick  Form 
and  goodly  Stature:  The  other  forts  of  Beauty  are 
ofafoftec  and  more  eiFemlnate  kindi  they. may 

;  be 
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be  rather  called  Pre'ttineflbs^  and  thefe  are  mart 
peculiar  to  the  Female  S«x.  In  each  of  Thefe,there 
is  a  Subdivifion  ,•  One,  which  is  a  fixed  and  laft- 
ing  Beauty ;  and  this  confifts  in  having  the  Parts 
well  proportioned,  and  the  Colours  juftly  mix'd  : 
A  Body  not  fwell'd  nor  bloated,  and  yet  not  fo 
thin  and  meager  neither,  that  the  Nerves  ihpuld 
fliew  themfelves,  or  the  Bones  ftart  out  of  the  Skin  ; 
but  ftill  of  Blood,  and  Spirits,  and  well  in  JFlefti ; 
the  Mufoles  high  and  clear ;  the  Skin  fmpoth  and 
foft  J  the  Complexion  frefh  and  ruddy.  The  Other 
is  a  moveable  and  inconftant  Beauty,  which  may 
be  term'd  Gracefulnefs  ,•  and  this  confifts  in  a  good 
Air,  and  becoming  Motions  ,•  wherein  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  concern  d,  but  the  Eyes  inore  fo 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  former  is  as  it  were 
dead,  when  not  attended  with  This,  for  all  the 
Life  and  Adion  is  in  the  latter.  There  are  alfp 
feme  Beauties  of  a  more  mafculine,  and  rough^ 
and  fierce  Air  ,•  and  others  of  a  fofter,  fweet,  ten- 
der and  tanguifliing  kind. 

The  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  the  Body,  is  more  a 
peculiarly  feated  in  the  Face;  gnd  our  Meafures  of  oftheF^e. 
it  are  chiefly  taken  frojm  jrhence.  The  lovelieft 
Thing  in  the  Per(bn  of  a  Man  is  his  Soul  ^  and  in 
the  Body  of  a  Man  it  is  his  Face ;  For  diis  |s  as 
it  were  the  Abftraft,  the  Copy  ai;id  Ii?>age  of  th© 
Soul.  It  is  a  piece  of  Natural  Herajdry,  where  all 
the  Advantages  and  Coats  of  Pretence  are  diftinftly 
Quartered  and  Blazon  d;  and  This,like  a  Scutcheon^ 
is  plac'd  upon  the  Front  of  the  JHoiife,th9t  you  may 
know  wbofe  Seat  it  is,  an4  who,  ^nd  of  what  Qua- 
fity  -tbe  Perfon  i«  that  owns  an^  inhabits  it.  For  rhe 
Face  is  an  Abridgement  of  the  \yhole  Man  ,•  and 
this  feems  to  be  the  Reafon^  why  Art,  vvhigfj  al- 
ways follows  Nature,  gnd  breads  in  her  Steps, 
troubles  k  felf  Httle  farther  in  Paintings  and  Car- 
vings, than  to  give  you  an  exad  Repreiemation  of 

D  z  th« 
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the  Face  from  the  Life  ;  and  leaves  the  reft  of  the 
Pidure  or  Statue  to  the  Artift's  own  Difcretion. 
y.  Now  there  are  feveral  very  great  Niceties,  par- 

Somepsrtt^  ticularly  obfervable  in  HumaneFaces;  fuch  as  may 
€Hiar  Fro-  ycry  truIy  be  term'd  Properties  of  the  Face,  fince 
^the'pac!    ^^i^her  Brutesj  nor  any  other  Part  of  our  own  Bo- 
diesj  can  pretend  to  the  like.    And  indeed,  for  want 
of  Thefe,  Brutes  can  fcarce  be  truly  faid  to  have 
any  Face.    Firjiy  The  great  Number  and  Variety 
of  diftinft  Features,  and  the  feveral  Fafhions  of 
them.    For  thofe  of  Beafts  confift  of  much  fewer  j 
The  Cheeks,  the  Chin,  and  the  Forehead,  are 
there  all  in  one,  and  not. diftinguifh'd  like  Ours j 
nor  have  they  the  Figure  of  Ours  at  alK    Secondlj/y 
The  wonderful  Diverfity  of  Colours  ^  for  in  the 
Eye  it  felf,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Black,  and  White, 
and  Green,  and  Blue,  and  Red,  and  Cryftalline. 
Thirdly ^  The  regular  Symmetry  of  the  Parts,,  where- 
by the  Proportions  anfwer  to  each  other.     And 
this  is  obfervable  in  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  being 
double,  and  exaAly  correfponding  ,•  and   in  the 
different  Relations,  which  the  reft  bear  mutually, 
in  length  and  breadth.     Thus  the  largeneis  of 
each  Eye,  meafuring  at  the  top  of  the  Socket, 
gives  you  the  Widenefs  of  the  Mouth  i  the  Breadth 
of  the  Forehead  is  the  fame  with  the  Length  of 
the  Nofe  ,•  and  that  again  is  of  the  fame  Dimen- 
fion  with  the  Lips  and  the  Chin  below.     Fourthly, 
The  wonderful  Diverfity  of  Faces,  fo  nice,  fo  afto- 
nifhing^  that  among  fo  many  Millions  of  People, 
there  are  not  two  to  be  found  exadly,  and  all 
through  alike.    This  is  fuch  a  Maller-Piece,  as  all 
Nature  cannot .  furnifh  fuch  another  Inftance  of. 
And  this  deferves  a  little  more  particular  Attention ,• 
bec^ufe  it  fte ws  the  Goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  Power 
and  Wifdom  of  our  Adorable  Maker,   upon  the 
Account  of  the  mighty  Confequence  and  Benefit 
fuch  Variety  is  of  to  Humane  Society.     Firft,  In 

regard 
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regard  it  fupplies  us  with  Marks  of  Dillinftioiij 
/ufficient  to  know  one  another  afunder  by.    For 
infinite  and  inconceiveable  Mifchiefs  mutt  needs 
follow,  no  lefs  indeed  than  utter  disbanding  and 
breaking  oiFall  Commerce  and  Communication, 
if  Mens  Faces  were  fo  like,  as  to  make  us  liable 
perpetually  to  miftake  one  Perfon  for  another : 
A  Daughter  for  a  Wife,  an  Enemy  for  a  Friend  ; 
and    thus  a  fecond  and  worfe  Bahel  would  fol- 
low.    Were  there  no  Refemblance  at  all  indeed, 
then  Men  would  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  Brutes; 
but  were  there  not  fome  Unlikelinefs  too,  then 
any  one  Man  could  not  be  difccm'd  from  any  other 
Man.     And,  which  is  yet  more  wonderful.  Na- 
ture hath  dealt  thefe  DiiFerences  fo  artificially,  as 
to  fatisfy  all  Parties  ,•  and  found  out  a  Secret,  that 
thofe  who  are  moft  unlike  Ihould  be  highly  con- 
tented themfelves,  and  fhould  pleafe  others  alfo. 
For  the  Matter  is  fo  order'd,  that  there  is  no  Per^ 
fon  but  is  approved,  and  thought  very  well  to  pals, 
by  fome  Body  or  other  ,•  and  the  Faces  themfelves 
do  not  difagree  more  than  Peoples  Fancies,  and 
their  Inclinations  to  feveral  forts  of  That  which 
they  call  Beauty.    A  FiftA  Quality  peculiar  to  Hu- 
mane Faces,  is  the  Dignity  and  Honour  of  them, 
refulting  from  the  oval  Figure,  the  Itreight  Por 
fitionj  the  Elevation  above  the  Body,  their  Dire*- 
ition  upwards  to  Heaven,  their  naked  Graces,  withr 
out  any  Covering  of  Shag,  or  Hair,  or  Feathers,  or 
Scales,  as  Beatts  and  Birds  have.   A  Sixth  is  the  Air 
of  the  Face,  a  pleafant  agreeable  Sweetnefs  ,•  fo  in- 
iinuating,  lb  engaging,  that  (as  was  laid  before) 
Hearts  are  immediately  caught,  and  our  Wills  and 
AfFecftions  violently  born  away  with  it.  In  a  Word, 
The  PsLCQ  is  the  Throne  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  ; 
Seat  of  Smiles,  and  of  KilTes,  two  Things  peculiar 
to  Mankind,'  agreeable  and  innocent,  when  ufed 
as  Nature  intended  them,  for  true  and  affedionate 

P  z  Expreffi- 
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Expreflions  of  Civility  and  Friendfbip,  and  Kind- 
nefsj  and  a  good  Underttanding  between  Man 
and  Man^  and  once  a  Ceremony  ufed  in  the  moft 
Solemn  Religious  Affemblies.  Lafilj^  This  is  a- 
dapted  to  all  ihanner  of  Changes  in  the  Temper  ; 
it  expreffesall  the  inward  Motions  and  Paffions  of 
the  Soul.  Joy  and  Grief^  Love  or  Hatred^  Envy 
and  Malice,  Shan>e  and  Anger^  Indignation  and 
Jealoufy,  and  the  reft  of  them,  inamediately  be- 
tray themfelves  herfe.  This  is  like  the  Hand  to 
the  Watch,  which  tells  us  the  Hours  and  the  Mi- 
nutes, while  all  the  Wheels  and  Springs,  by  which 
thofe  Movements  are  rtaade,  lie  within  and  out  of 
Sight.  And  as  the  Air  receives  all  Colours,  atid 
all  Alterations  of  the  Weather,  and  fo  lets  us  knov^ 
what  Changes  are  coming :  So  may  it  be  faid 
of  the  Countenance  too,    *  The  Body  (fays  one^ 

both  covets  and  difcovtrs  tht  Mindy  and  you  may  read 

the  Man  in  bis  Face. 

g^  The  Beauty  of  a  Face  confifts  in  a  large,  fquare, 

A  Dfjcrs'  well-fpread  Forehead  ;  clear  and  unclouded  ;  even 

/>m«j/^;;ffmall  and  fine  Eye-bi-ows,-  a  well  cut,  brisk  and 

Beauty  of  a  fparfciing  Eye  ^  a  ftreight  well-proportion'd  Nofe  ; 

^-^'        a  little  Mouth,  witfe  red  Lips  ,•  high  full  Cheeks 

with  a  pleafant  Diinple  in  Smiling  ;  a  raund  com- 

f  aft  Ear ;  and  all  over  The^e  a  lively  Comf4exioii 

of  good  wholfome  White  and  Red.    But  yet  this 

Description  is  not  allowed  Univerfally  ;  for  feve^ 

ral  Nations  and  Climates  have  (everal  Opinions 

of  Beauty.    The  Indians   particularly  efteem  That 

the  moft  exquifite  Beauty ^  which  We  look  upon  to 

be  the  greateft  Deformity  ;  a  Tawny  Comptexion^ 

large  thick  Lips,  a  flat  wide  Noie,   and  Teeth 

ftain'd  with  black  or  red  ,•  long  hanging  Ears  ; 

a  low  hairy  Forehead  ;  vaft  pendulous  Breafts,  fo 

large,  that  they  may  fling  them  over  their  Shoul- 

I  I  t^l^-^— .»—i— I  I  I     ■  ■■■;      I  •  II      I         I      ;  I  I      I  I      I     ■  '  ! 

*  Corpiis  aninrum  tegit  &  detegit ;  In  facie  legitnr  Homo. 

ders^ 
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ders^  and  give  Suck  to  the  Children  at  their  Backs; 
and  thefe  are  fo  much  in  Efteem^  fo  dcfirable  Qua- 
lities, that  they  ufe  all  poflible  Art  and  Indaftry,  to 
bring  themfelves  to  this  Shape.  But  what  need  we 
f^o  to  the  IvMes^  when  our  very  next  Neighbours 
differ  fo  much  in  their  Notions  of  the  Matter  ?  For 
the  Spaniards  think  none  Beauties  but  the  Lean  and 
Slender  ;  artd  the  Italians^  on  the  other  hand,  prefer 
the  well-fet,  the  ftrong,  and  the  plump ;  and  think 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Handfomsnefs  without 
thefe  Qualifications.  And  indeed  in  every  Coun- 
try feme  are  for  the  foft,  the  weak,  the  tender, 
and  the  little  Women  ,•  and  others  for  the  tall,  the 
ftrong,  the  mafculine,  and  bolder  Beauties. 

Now  this  outward  Gracefulnefs  of  the  Body,  and       j^ 

more  particularly  that  of  the  Face^  ought  in  all  Beauty  of 
reafon  to  be  an  Indication  and  certain  Evidence  of  ^^^^y  ^^^ 
the  inward  Beauties  of  the  Soul.  (And  thefe  con-  ^^'^*^- 
fift  in  an  Evennefs  of  Temper,  a  Regularity  of  Opi- 
nions and  Judgments,  fteadily  maintained,  and  a 
Firmncfi  and  Conftancy  of  Mind  refuking  from 
hence.)  For  furely  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
Nature,  than  the  mutual  Relation  and  Conformity 
of  the  Body  and  the  Mind.  And  where  this  Cor- 
relpondence  and  Similitude  does  not  appear,  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  fome  Accident  hath  unfortu- 
nately interpos'd,  and  broken  the  ordinary  Courfe 
of  Nature  ,•  as  it  very  often  happens,  and  is  very 
apparent  that  there  does.  For  the  Milk  of  a  bafe 
Nurle,  the  Firft  Advances  in  Education  and  In- 
ftrui^ion,  the  Company  they  frequent,  and  fundry 
other  Things,  may  leave  a  ftrong  Tindure  behind, 
work/mighty  Changes  in  the  Natures  and  Humours 
of  Men,  and  give  them  Difpofitions. quite  different 
from  thofethey  were  born  with,  either  toward  Vir- 
tue, or  to  Vice.  Socrates  acknowledged,  that  the 
Deformity  of  his  Body  teftified  againft  him  for 
the  Deformity  of  his  Soul  ,•  aud  that  the  Evidence 
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it  gave  was  true  j  but  that  by  Study  and  Pains  adr 
ded  to  a  good  Education^  he  had  amended  his  Mind. 
The  Air  and  Face  of  a  Man  is  no  good  Rule^  and 
very  dangerous  it  is  to  depend  upon  it  either  way. 
But  they  who  have  an  honeft  engaging  Look,  ought 
to  fuflfer  double  Puniftiment,  if  they  belye  it  in 
their  Actions.  For  they  betray  and  deceive  Peo- 
ple by  their  fair  Promifes,  which  Natu  •:  hath  writ^ 
ten  in  their  Foreheads,  and  which  they  theipfelves 
make  fo  ill  a  Ufe  of,  as  to  trapan  and  cheat  th^ 
World  with  them. 

It  were  well  indeed,  if  we  would  follow  Socra- 
tes's  Advice  upon  this  Occafion,  as  all  of  us  ought 
to  do,  in  becoming  more  nice  and  attentive  in  ob~ 
ferving  and  confidering  curioufly  the  Beauties  of 
Mens  Minds  ,*  and  in  taking  the  fame  Satisfadion 
in  beholding  thofe  Charms,  as  wq  do  in  gazing 
upon  thefe  of  the  Body  ,•  and  fo  to  come  up  clofe 
to  them,  contrad  an  AUiange  and  Friendfhip  with 
them ;  and  unite  our  felves  to  them  infeparably, 
by  admiring,  loving,  imitating  them  with  all  ima- 
ginable Affei^ioii  and  ZeaL  This  were  an  Ob- 
jed  worthy  our  Paffion  indeed.  But  alas  I  all 
People  are  not  qualified  for  it,  none  but  Philofa- 
phical  Eyes  ci^n  behold  and  difcover  Thofe  Graces,^ 
and  none  but  pure  and  refin  d  Souls  can  tgke  Pq^ 
light  ;n  the  Love  and  Prad^ce  of  theii^. 


CHAP. 
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Of  Jpparelfor  the  ^odj. 

MAny  probable  Reafons  may  be  given  that 
may  induce  us  to  believe  the  way  of  going 
"Naked,  which  is  ftill  continued  in  a  confiderable 
Part  of  the  World,  to  have  been  the  Original,  and 
once  Univerfal  Mode  of  all  Mankind,  how  odd 
and  Angular  foever  it  may  feem  to  Us  at  this  Day. 
The  other  of  Cloathing  feems  the  EfFed  of  Art 
and  Invention,  contriv'd  to  abolifh  Nature  upon 
Pretence  of  mending  it ;  as  fantaftical  People  (hut 
out  the  Sun,  and  enlighten  their  Rooms  at  Mid- 
day with  Tapers  and  Candles.  And  furely  this  is 
not  fo  much  the  Didate  of  Neceffity  as  fome  would 
make  us  believe.  For  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
iraagin'd,  that  Nature,  which  hath  been  fo  liberal 
in  all  her  Provifions  for  every  other  Creature,  and 
particularly  in  Point  of  warm  and  convenient  Co- 
vering, hath  dealt  fo  much  worfe  by  Man,  than 
all  the  reft,  as  to  leave  him  the  only  indigent 
Child  (he  hath,  and  in  fuch  Need  of  Help  from 
other  Hands,  that  he  muft  ftarve  and  perifli  pre- 
/ently,  if  he  be  not  fuccour'd,  aud  fupply'd  with^ 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  Reproaches  which  fanciful 
and  melancholy  People  caft  upon  Nature,  when 
they  call  her  a  hard  and  cruel  Step-Mother  to  Man- 
kind ;  but  that  Charge  againft  her  is  falfe  and  un- 
juft.  Upon  the  Suppofition,  that  Men  had  from 
the  Beginning  been  all  accuftom'd  to  Clothes,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  Number  of  thern 
ffaould  ever  take  up  a  Fancy  of  throwing  them  afide 
9gain>  and  going  Naked  i  b.oth  becaufe  a  Regard 
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to  their  Health,  which  muft  needs  have  fufFcr'd 
excreamly  by  fo  difadvantageous  an  Exchange,  and 
a  Regard  to  Modefty  and  Shame  too,  muft  in  all 
reafon  have  pcrfiiaded  the  contrary.  And  yet  we 
fee^this  isftill  theFafhion  in  feveral  Nations,  which 
is  a  great  Prefumption  of  its  having  once  been  the 
Faftiion  of  all  Mankind  naturally.  For  what  can 
be  ailed g'd  for  the  contrary  Opinion  ?  Will  you 
urge  the  Two  common  Reafons,that  Clothes  were 
always  neceffary  to  cover  our  Shame^  and  to 
defend  us  againft  the  Cold  ?  (I  mention  not  the 
Heat,  becaule  it  is  not  likely  they  were  taken  up 
for  a  Protedion  ^againft  That)  Thefe  Arguments 
are  plainly  infufiicient.  Look  back  to  the  Primi- 
tive State  of  our  Firft  Anceftors,  and  you  will  find 
that  Nature  never  taught  them  to  be  out  of  Coun- 
tenance at  their  Nakednefs.  The  Diftindions  of 
this  kind  are  of  a  later  Date ;  and  it  was  Guilt  firil^ 
and  then  Cuftom^that  introduced  Shame.  Befides^ 
even  thofe  very  Parts,  which  we  take  Pains  to 
conceal^  Nature  hath  been  before-hand  with  us,  in 
keeping  out  of  Sight.  But  if  we  fhould  allow  this 
for  one  Reafon  of  Cloathing,  yet  the  Argument  can 
only  concern  the  Covering  of  theie  Parts.  The 
Confequence  of  it  cannot  pcffibly  extend  to  the 
reft  ,•  and  thus  ws  fee  in  fome  Countries  fome  Per- 
fons  of  better  Condition,  do  conf  ult  their  own  and 
tha  Beholder's  Modefty,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  for  any  farther  Garments ;  tho'  the  Common 
People  in  the  fame  Places  go  ftark  naked.  Some 
have  thought  it  a  Difparagement,  that  Man,  wiio 
challenges  a  Precedence  and  Authority  over  all 
Things  here  below,  fliould  not  dare  to  fliew  him- 
felf  to  the  World,  as  God  Almighty  made  him  ; 
but  tho'  that  Tliought  be  liable  to  fome  Exce- 
ption, yet  I  tbln)c  truly  it  cannot  be  for  bis  Ho- 
nour, to  think  himfelf  enridi'd  with  the  Spoils  of 
his  Subjeds  j  to  be  pi'oud  of  the  Ornaments  they 
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furnifli  him  with^  and  value  himfelf^  or  difefteem 
others,  according  as  he  poffeffes^or  they  want  thefe 
poor  Advantages^  (if  they  are  fit  to  be  cali'd  Ad- 
vantages even  in  the  laft  and lo weft  Degree.)  And 
yet  this  is  a  Vanity  fo  prevailing,  that,  as  if  Rea- 
ion  could  not  urge  enough  to  make  People  aiha* 
med  of  it.  Religion  had  interposed  her  Authority 
too,  to  forbid  Affedation  and  Pride  in  tricking  ana 
fetting  off  our  Perfons,  and  teaches  us,  that  we 
ihould  never  think  our  felves  truly  adorn'd,  except 
when  the  virtuous  and  fhining  Qualities  of  the 
Mind  render  us  agreeable  and  lovely  in  the  Eyes 
of  God  and  Man.  Thefe  are  the  Jewels,  thefe 
the  Ornaments  which  wou'd  moft  effedually  re- 
pair that  Shame  which  all  our  outward  Dreffes 
were  fo  induftrioufly  contriv'd  to  Coven 

As  to  that  other  Argument,  which  proceeds 
upon  Cold,  and  fome  other  Things  that  render  Ap- 
parel neceffary,  either  to  particular  Perfons  of  a 
Conftitution  more  feeble,  or  to  all  that  dwell  un- 
der one  Climate,  fharper  than  the  reft ;  we  know 
full  well,  that  fome  go  naked,  and  others  dreft,  in 
the  very  fame  Latitude,  and  the  very  fame  Aiv  ; 
and  there  is  never  a  one  of  us  but  expofes  the  ten- 
dereft  Part  about  him  to  all  Weathers  continually : 
Which  gave  occafion  to  that  Reply  of  a  fturdy 
Beggar,  who,  when  he  was  ask'd  how  he  cou'd  en- 
dure to  go  naked  in  the  midft  of  Froft  and  Snow, 
made  only  this  Anfwer,  Tlbat  other  People  coud  bear 
their  Faces  naked y  and  he  was  face  aU  o'uer.     Hiftory 

tells  us  of  feveral  very  great  Perfons  who  went 
conftantly  bare-headed,  as  MafiniJJay  and  Cafar, 
and  Hannibaly  and  Severus  :  And  fome  Nations 
there  are,  who  being  accuftom'd  to  no  Defence  for 
their  Bodies  at  other  Times,  never  trouble  them- 
felves  for  any  when  they  go  into  the  Wars,  but 
engage  in  tne  hotteft  Adion,  whole  Armies  of 
naked  Men  together.   Plato  thinks  it  advifeable  for 
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the  Health  never  to  cover  either  the  Head  or  the 
Feet  at  all.  Farro  pretends,  that  when  Men  were 
commanded  to  ftand  bare  in  the  Temple  of  the 
GodSj  and  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Magiftrates  •  it 
was  not  only  the  RefpeiS^fulnefs  of  the  Ceremony, 
but  the  Wholfomnefs  of  it,  that  the  Law  had  re- 
gard to  ;  fince  Men  by  this  Means  hardened  their 
Sodies  agaJnft  the  Injuries  of  Wind  and  Weather, 
and  ftrengthen'd  themfelve*;,  while  they  paid  a  due 
Reverence  to  their  Superiors. 

In  a  Word,  abftrading  from  what  Revelation 
hath  taught  us,  and  looking  at  Nature  only,  I 
fliou'd  make  no  doubt  but  the  Contrivances  of  Hutts 
and  Houles,  and  other  Shelters  againft  the  Violence 
of  the  Seafons,  and  the  AlTaults  of  Men,  was  a 
much  more  ancient  Inftitution  than  that  of  Cloath- 
ing ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  more  of  Na- 
ture and  univerfal  Pradice  in  it ;  for  we  fee  that 
Beatts  and  Birds  do  the  fame  thing.  The  Care 
and  Provifion  of  Vidual^  was  unqueflionably  of 
far  greater  Antiquity  than  either  of  the  former, 
for  this  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  Imput- 
fes  and  Didates  of  Nature  j  the  Nccefficies  and 
Appetites  whereof  return  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  Man  ccu'd  fubfift  at  all  with- 
out this  Care.  But  of  thefe  Matters  we  {hall  have 
Book  III.  other  Opportunities  to  tre^t  more  fully,  when  we 
Jn  the  f^ir- comQ  to  give  Rules  for  the  Uic  and  Regulation 
tue  9f  Tim-  j^Qj j^  ^f  p^^j  jjjj^  Raiment^  hereafcer. 
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CHAP.   vn. 

Concerrung  the  Soul  in  general. 

WE  are  now  entring  updn  a  Subject  of  all 
others  the  nioft   difficult  and  nice  ,•  One 
which  has  been  treated  of,  and  particularly  can- 
vafs  d  by  the  greateft  Philofophcrs,  and  moft  pe* 
netrating  Wits  of  all  Ages  and  Countries  :  ^L^gj- 
ftiany  Greek,  Jrabian,   and  Latin  Authors  j  but  yet 

fo  that  their  Opinions  have  been  infinitely  various, 
according  to  the  feveral  Nations  from  whence 
they  fprung,  the  Religions  they  embrac'd,  the 
Profeflions  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
and  the  Reafons  that  oifer'd  themfelves  to  their 
Thoughts  :  So  that  how  far  foever  each  Man  might 
fatisfy  his  own  Mind_,  yet  they  have  never  been 
able  to  come  to  any  general  good  Agreement  or 
certain  Determination  in  the  Matter.  Now  the 
main  Points  in  Controverfy  upon  this  occafion, 
are  thofe  Ten  that  follow  :  What  may  be  the  Defi- 
nition of  the  Sonl ;  What  its  real  Effence  and  Na- 
ture ;  Its  Faculties  and  ABims }  Whether  there  be 
Owe  or  More  Souls  in  a  Man  ,•  Whence  its  Original; 
What  the  Time  and  Manner  of  its  entring  the  Bo- 
dy ;  the  Manner  of  its  Refidence  ;  the  Seat  where  it 
dwells  ;  the  Sufficiency  to  exercife  the  feveral  FunBi- 
ms  belonging  to  it  ;  and  lafily^  Its  End^  or  Sefaratim 
from  the  Body. 

Firft  of  all :  It  is  exceeding  hard  to  give  an  ac-       j, 
curate  Definition  of  the  Soul,  or  be  able  to  fay  its  Defim- 
exadly  What  it  is.    And  this  in  truth  is  the  Cafe  ti9n. 
of  all  Forms  in  general  ^  and  we  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  it  fliou'd  be  otherwife  with  Things  which 
are  Relative,  and  have  no  propef  and  independent 

Sub- 
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Subfiflence  of  their  Qwn>  but  are  only  Tarts  of 

fome  TVhole.  Hence,  without  qucftion,  it  hath  come 
to  pafs,  that  the  Definitioris  of  it  put  abroad  have 
been  fo  many,  and  at  the  lame  time  fo  infinitely 
various  too,  that  not  any  one  of  them  hath  bsen 
receiv'd  without  Clafhing  or  ContradidiOn.  Art- 
fiotle  hath  rejected  no  lels  than  Twelve  among  the 
Philofopbcrs  who  had  written  before  him  ;  and 
yet  he  hath  found  but  little  better  Succefs  with 
That  of  his  own,  which  he  laboured  (but  in  vaiit^ 
to  efiablilh  in  the  room  of  them. 

Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  eafy  and  obvious 
than  to  determine  what  the  Soul  is  not.  We  dare 
be  confident  that  it  is  not  ftre^,  Air,  nor  Watery  nor 
a  Mixture  and  due  Temperament  of  the  Four  Ele- 
ments together,  the  Qualitiesor  theHujnours  nice- 
ly adjufted  :  For  This  is  a  diing  in  perpetual  Flux 
and  Uncertainty  ,•  the  Animal  fubfitts  and  lives 
without  it  I  And  befides.  This  is  ixianifeftiy  an  Ac- 
cident ^  whereas  the  Soul  is  a  Subjtanee.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  Minerals^  and  f everal  inanimate  Crea^ 
turesy  have  a  Temperament  of  the  Four  Elements, 
and  prime  Tadile  Qualities,  and  ftiU  continue  In- 
animate not  withftanding.  Nor  can  the  Seul  be  the 
jB/oW  ;'  for  ieveral  Iriitances  may  be  given  of  Ani- 
mated and  Living  Creatures,  without  any  Blood 
at  all  belonging  to  them  ,•  and  feveral  Creatures 
die  without  lofing  one  Drop  of  Blood.  Nor  is  it 
the  Principle  and  Firfi  Cauje  of  Motion  in  us  ,•  for 
feveral  Inanimate  Things  impart  Motion  :  So  doe^ 
cbe  Loadilojie  to  the  Icon  3-  the  Amber  to  die 
Straw,'  Medicines,  and  Drugs,  and  Roots  of  Trees, 
when  df y*d,  and  cut  to- pieces,  diaw  and  create 
very  firong  Motions.-  Nor  is  k  the  ABy  Life^  E- 
*^^Jj  or  'F-erfSimy  '(for  Ariftotles  Term  Enttkchia 
ham  been  interpreted  in  all  thefe  differing  Seftfes) 
tfor  all  ^ia  cannot  be  the  very  E^ma  of  the  Soul\t 
4eif^  bw  only  the  Ofsrmm  and  E/f  tSfof  it,  as  living, 
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Seeing,  and  UnAerfianding  are  plain  and  proper  Adi- 
005  of  the  SouL  Befides^  admicting^this  Nodon^  ic 
would  follow  from  chencej  that  the  Soed  were  not 
a  Smbfiavce,  but  an  Accident  only,  that  it  could  not 
poffibly  fubfift  without  that  Body,  whofe  A<£i  and 
Perfedion  it  is,  any  oiore  than  thejloof  ofa.Houfb 
can  fubfiil  as  (uch,  without  the  Building  which  it 
covers  and  is  fupport^d  by,  or  k  Relative  without 
its  Correlate.  In  a  word.  When  wc  xxpreft  our 
felves  after  this  manner,  wa  only  declare  what  t^c 
Soul  does,  and  what  ic  is  with  vefpCi^  to  ibmething 
elfe  ;  but  we  pronounce  nothing  of  its  proper  and 
abflraded  Nature,  or  what  it  is  in  it  &lf. 

Now,  tho'  Things  are  tiius  far  clear  and  ealy, 
yet  when  we  go  fanher  the  Cafe  alters  extreamly. 
A  Man  may  fay  indeed  that  the  Scui  is  an  Effmial 
Lift-gi'ving  Form,  which  diftributes  this  Gift  as  the 
Receiver  is  capable  of  ic  To  the  Plant  it  im- 
parts Vegetation  ,•  to  the  Brute  Scnfe,  which  in- 
eludes  and  contains  Vegetation  under  it  ,*  and  to 
Man  InteUe^ual  Life,  in  which  both  the  former 
are  imply 'd,  as  the  Greater  Numbers  comprehend 
the  Lefs  j  and  as  in  Figures,  a  Pentagon  includes 
a  Quadrangle,  and  That  again  a  Triangle.  I  ra- 
ther choofe  to  term  this  the  InuHtRud  Ufa  than 
the  Rational,  (" which  is  compriz'd  andunderitood 
by  it,  as  the  Lefs  is  within  t-he  Greater^  and  that 
particularly  in  deference  to  thofe  many  renown'd 
Phiioibphers,  who  have  allow'd  Keafon  in  fome 
Senie,  and  fome  Degree,  even  to  die  Brutes ;  but 
not  Any  of  them  have  ever  gone  fo  high,  as  to  at- 
tribute the  IntelUgmt  Factdtj  to  Them  ^  and  there* 
fore  I  take  InttlkBmd  Life  to  be  a  more  unexceptio* 
nable^  more  diftingoifhing  Character  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul  than  the  other,  which  fome  have 
thought  not  entirely  and  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
Smd  in  the  mean  while  is  not  the  Principle  and 
Ori^^nal  of  Life :  (ThiS;,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a 

Term 
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Terih  due  to  none  but  the  Sovereign  Author  of 

our  Beings  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life)  but  it  is  the 
Internal  Caufe  (if  you  pleafe)  of  Life  and  Mo* 
don,  of  Scnfe  and  Underftanding :  It  moves  the 
Body,  but  is  not  moved  it  felf  j  as  on  the  contrary, 
the  Body  is  moved,  but  moves  not  j  I  fay,  it 
moves  the  Body,  but  it  moves  not  it  felf  ,•  for' 
tho'  Self-Motion  be  in  fome  Senfe  a  Charader 
by  which  wc  cxprefs  the  Freedom  of  the  Hu- 
mane Will,  yet,  confidering  the  depending  State 
of  a  Creature,  I  rather  forbear  a  Term,  which^ 
in  its  ftrid  and  moft  exalted  Senfe,  cannot,  in  my 
Apprehenfion,  belong  to  any  but  God  himfelf : 
For  whatfoever  moves  it  felt  thus,  muft  be  Ab- 
folute  and  Eternal  ,•  and  that  Power  of  moving 
the  Body  which  the  Soul  hath,  it  hath  not  from 
it  Iclf,  but  from  Above. 
2.      '  The  next  Enquiry  concerns  the  Ejjence  or  JVi- 
Its  Nature,  ture  of  the  Soul^  (the  Humane  one  I  mean  ^  for  as 
to  That  of  Brutes,  little  doubt  is  to  be  made  buc 
this  is  Corporeal  and  Material,  conceiv'd,  born^ 
and  bred  with  Matter :,  and  corruptible  with  it  too) 
and  this  is  no  fuch  inconfiderable  Difpute  as  feme 
perhaps  may  imagine ;  for  fome  have  affirm'd  it  to 
be  Corporeal  ^  others  again,  contend  as  vehemently, 
that  it  is  Incorporeal :  Which  Opinions  we  will  beg 
the  Readers  leave  to  compare  a  little,  and  how 
wide  foever  they  may  feem,  we'll  try  if  it  be  not 
poffible  to  reconcile  them.   The  Arguments  which 
have  perfuaded  Men  to  believe  the  Soul  Corporeal^ 
are  fuch  as  follow.    Firft,  The  Authority  of  the 
moft  Eminent  Philofophers  and  Divines }  and  of 
the  latter,  no  lefs  thsin  Tertullian^  Origen^St.  Rafil^ 
Gregory y  Auguftiney ,  and  Damafcene,  who  all  admit. 
That  the  Spirits,  both  Good  and  Bad,  which  are 
entirely  feparated  from  Matter^  are  yet  Corporeal ; 
and  if  They  be  fo  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Matter^  bow  much  more  probable  is  this  Notion 
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t)f  the  Humane  Soul^  which  is  in  conftant  Deal- 
ings with,  and  clofely  united  to  it  ?  The  Ground 
of  their  determining  thefe.Things  to  be  Corporeal, 
is  a  Notion,  that  All  Creatures  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  when  compar'd  with  God,  are  Grofs,  Cor- 
poreal, and  Material  ,*  and  that  God  Himfelf  alone 
is  fb  excellent  a  Subflance  as  to  be  Incorpo- 
real ;  and  therefore  every  Spirit  is  Body^  and  of  a 
Corporeal  Nature.  To  this  of  Authority  may  be 
added  another  Argument  drawn  from  Reafm.  All 
that  is  contained  in  this  Finite  World,  mull  needs 
be  Finite  it  felf  ,•  limited  in  Vinue  and  inEffence  j 
circumfcrib'd  by  fome  Superficies,  confined  within 
fbme  Place  ;  all  which  are  the  true  and  natural 
Conditions  of  a  bodily  Subftance.  God  alone  is 
every  where  ,•  He  alone  is  Infinite,  and  therefore 
He  alone  is  Incorporeal.    The  common  Diftih- 

^ons  of  a  Clrcumfcrifti'vey  DefimtivCy  Effle&i'ue  Pre- 

fence,  leem  to  be  meerly  verbal,  and  to  carry  ve- 
ry little  or  no  Force  at  all :  For  ftill  it  is  undeni-  1 
ably  certain.  That  Spirits  are  in  a  Place  after  fuch  sa  Mvern 
a  manner,  that  at  the  fame  time  they  are  there,  tifementu 
they  are  not  elfewhere  too,  nor  can  be  in  more 
Places  than  one  at  once.  They  are  not  in  Infi- 
nite Space,  nor  in  extream  Little,  nor  extreamly 
Large  Room,  but  to  take  up  fb  much  as  is  propor^ 
tionable  to  their  Size,  and  equal  to  their  Finite 
Subftance.  And,  did  not  the  Cafe  (land  thus 
with  them,  how  cou'd  Spirits  change  their  Place 
and  Refldence?  How  cou'd  they  afcend  or  de- 
icend,  which  yet  the  Scripture  frequently  takes 
notice  of  their  doing  ?  For,  if  Incorporeal,  they 
muft  be  incapable  of  Motion,  Indivifible,  and  io 
every  where  indifferently.  Since  then  'tis  evident 
they  change  their  Places,  is  not  this  fufficient  to 
convince  us  that  they  are  capable  of  Motion  and 
Diwfiony  fubjed  to  Time^  and  the  Succeffions  of  it, 
ivhich  is  re^uifite  for  the  adjufting  of  Motion, 
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and  meafuring  the  Paflages  and  mutual  Diftances 
from  one  Place  to  another  ?  All  which  are  Quali- 
ties belonging  to  a  Body.  But  now^  in  regard  that 
the  generality  of  People,  who  fee  not  to  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe  Diftin&ionSj  by  the  Word  Corporeal^ 
form  to  themfelves  an  Idea  of  fomething  Vifible 
and  Palpable,  and  fo  grofs  as  muft  aiFed  our  Sen- 
fes :  Since  they  have  no  Notion  of  pure  and  fubtil 
Air,  nor  entertain  any  Conception  of  Fire  abftra- 
fted  from  Fuel  and  Flame ;  fince,  I  fay,  they 
cannot  perfuade  themfelves  that  Things  fo  fubtiliz*d 
are  Corporeal,  hence  it  hath  grown  into  Ufe,  to 
fay.  That  Spirits  in  a  State  of  Separation,  and  Hu- 
mane Souls  in  the  Body,  are  not  Corporeal  Suhftan--' 
ces :  Nor  are  they  fo  indeed  in  this  grofs  and  vul- 
gar Senfe  ;  for  they  are  of  an  Invifible  Subftance, 
whether  that  be  Airj^  as  many  Philofophers  and  Di- 
vines have  perfuadcd  themfelves; or  whether  Cmlefii- 
/fly  and  yet  more  refin'd,  as  fome  Hebrew  and  Arabian 
Authors,  who  call  Heaven  and  Spirit  both  by  the 
fame  Name,  ofanEffence  proper  to  Immortality; 
or  whether  it  confift  of  a  Subftance  ftill  more 
fubtil  and  purify'd  than  even  the  Ethereal  or  Cce- 
leftial  it  felf,*  but  ftill  Corporeal  neverthelefs,  lince 
fubjed  to  all  thofe  Conditions  of  a  Body,  of  be- 
ing confin'd  and  circumfcrib'd  within  a  certain 
Space,-  capable  of  Motion,  and  meafurablc  in 
that  Motion,  by  the  fucceffive  Periods  of  Time. 
Again,  were  they  not  Corporeal^  they  muft  be  im- 
paffible  ,•  for  which  way  cou'd  they  fuffer  as  we 
find  they  do  ?  The  Sculoi  Man  manifeftly  receives, 
and  is  afFeAed  with,  Satisfadion  and  tJneafinefs, 
Pleafure  and  Pain  ,•  and  as  deeply  as  fenfibly 
touch'd  with  thefe  Things  in  her  Turn,  as  the  Bo- 
dy is  from  her  Dilates  and  her  Paffions.  Again, 
She  is  likewife  wrought  upon  and  diftinguifh'd  by 
Good  and  111  Qualities,  Virtues  and  Vices,  Affe- 
<^ions  and  Inclinations  of  all  forts :  AU.  which  are 
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Accidents  ;  and  as  fuch  require  fome  Bodily  Sub- 
fiance  for  their  Support  and  Subfiftence.  Lafily, 
All  Soulsy  whether  feparated  or  united.  Evil  An- 
gels and  Spirits,  as  well  as  Men,  are  obnoxious  to 
Punifliment  axid  Torture :  From  whence  it  muft 
follow  that  they  are  Corporeal ;  For  nothing  can 
be  in  a  Condition  of  enduring  Torment,  which  is 
not  fo;  and  fo  the  Subje(5tof  Accidents  is  one  pari 
ticular  Property  of  a  Bodily  Subftance. 

See  Advertifement  at  the  End  of  this  Chap- 
ter i  and  alfo  That  at  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Tenth. 

iSIow  the  Soul  abounds  exceedingly  in  Faculties  %^ 
and  Powers,  as  many  almoft  as  the  Body  hath  Mem-  ^^/  ^'"^«^' 
bers.  Some  of  thefe  fhe  exerts  in  Plants  j  a  greater  op^r^i^/. 
number  yet  in  Beaftsj  but  vaftly  more  in  Mankind :  ^ 
Such  as  the  Vital,  Locomotive,  Appetitive,  Attra- 
dive,Colle(9ivej  the  Retentive,  ConcoAing,  Dige- 
Hive,  Nutritive;  thofe  of  Growing,  Sprouting, 
Hearing,  Seeing,  Tailing,  Smelling,  Speaking,  Re- 
fpiration,  Generation,Cogitation,R.eafoning,  Con- 
templating, Affenting,  DiiTenting,  Remembring, 
Judging:  All  which  Faculties  are  by  no  means  Parts 
of  the  Sod  I  for  at  that  rate  we  muit  admit  the  Soul 
to  be  capable  oiDiwfiony  and  made  up  of  nothing 
but  Accidents  and  Properties ;  but  they  are  the  Na- 
tural Qualities  and  Powers  of  it.  Upon  thefe  fol- 
Jo.w  the  Anions  or  Operations  of  the  Soul^  which 
muft  needs,  in  order  of  Nature,  be  after  thofe  Fa- 
culties that  qualify  it  for  the  Performance  of  them. 
And  thus  the  great  Dionyfiusy  whofe  Dodrine  in  this 
Particular  is  univerlklly  affented  to,  obferves.  That 
in  Spiritual  Creatures  there  are  Three  Things  to  be 
coniider'd;  ThQEjfenceyth^ Faculty ^i^di  the  Operation* 

By  the  laft  of  thefe,  which  is  the  ABion^  we  are  led 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Faculty}  and  from  the  Fa^ 
€ulty  again  we  are  carry'd  on  to  the  EJfem^  Now  we 
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muft  take  notice  by  the  way,  that  the  Adions  may 
be  obftruded,  fttfpended^  or  a  final  Stop,  and  ab- 
folute  Ceffation  put  to  them,  without  any  Preju- 
dice at  all  being  done  by  this  means  to  the  Soulj 
or  its  Faculties :  As  the  Skill  and  Faculty  of  Paint- 
ing fhall  remain  entire  in  the  Artift,  tho  his  Hands 
be  ty'd  up,  or  he  be  otherwife  difabled  from  ex- 
erting that  Skill.  But,  upon  a  Suppofal  that  the 
Faculties  themfelves  perim,  the  Soul  muft  pcri/h 
^ylth  them  ;  as  the  Fire  can  be  no  longer  Fire,  if 
v(^e  fuppofe  the  Faculty  of  Warming  to  be  taken 
away  from  it. 
4.  The  Nature  and  Effence  of  the  Soul  being  thus  in 

///  Umtjf.  fbme  meafure  explained,  there  is  another  Enquiry 
which  offers  it  felf  to  our  Confideration,  and  That 
indeed  of  very  great  Intricacy  and  Importance 
both,  which  is.  Whether  each  Animal  (but  more 
efpecially  each  Man)  have  a  CcmpUcatim  of  federal 
Souls y  or  but  One  only.  Concerning  which  a  multi-- 
tude  of  Arguments  have  been  offered  on  all  Sides, 
and  great  Variety  of  Opinions  have  grown  ;  but 
they  may,  I  think,  be  reduc'd  to  Three.  Some  of 
the  Greek  Philofophers,  and  almoft  all  the  Arabia 
any  after  Their  Examples,  have  fancy'd  that  there 
is  but  One  Immortal  Souly  not  only  in  each  diftinA 
Individual  Perfon,  but  in  all  Mankind ,  and  diftri- 
buted  throughout  the  whole  Species  in  general. 
The  ty£gyptians  are  in  the  other  Extream,  and  con- 
ceive that  each  Perfon  hath  fe^ueral  Souls  totally  and 
effentially  diftind  from  one  another.  That  every 
Brute  hath  Two  of  thefe,  and  every  Man  hsithThree. 
Two  of  which  (the  Vegetative  and  Senfitive)  are 
Mortal ;  and  the  Third  (which  is  the  IntelleAual) 
Immortal.  The  Third  Opinion  lies  between  thefe 
Two,  and  as  it  is  more  moderate,  fo  hath  it  like- 
wife  been  more  generally  entertain  d  than  either  of 
the  former  ,•  for  moft  Nations  feem  to  be  agreed, 
Tliat  however  Men  may  have  been  obliged  to 
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confider  the  feveral  Faculries  diftindly,  yet  there 
is  in  reality  no  adual  Plurality^  and  but  One  Soul 
in  each  Perfonj  which  extends  to  all  thofe  Opera* 
tions  afSgn  d  to  feveral. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  Opinions  I  fliall  fay  nothing 
to,  thinking  it  too  abfurd,  and  too  generally 
exploded,  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  partici^Iar  Con- 
futation. 

The  Secmdy  which  aiTerts  a  Plurality  of  Souls  in 
each  Animal,  and  particularly  in  each  Ii^an,  muft 
be  confefs'd  on  the  one  hand  exceeding  marvel- 
lous, if  not  altogether  Incredible  and  abfurd  ; 
For  what  Philofophy  will  allow  us  in  giving  fe- 
veral Eifential  Forms  to  one  and  the  fame  Thing  ? 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged too,  that  this  Notion  makes  the  Way  fair 
and  fmooth  for  that  of  the  Intelk^ual  Souts  being 
Immortal :  Becaufe  upon  a  Suppofition  of  Thu^ 
difilnif  Soulsy  there  is  no  great  DilKculty  or  Incon* 
venience  in  admitting  that  Two  of  thefe  may  die^ 
without  at  all  impairing  the  Immortality  of  the 
Third:  Whereas  the  Unity  of  the  Soul  feems  to 
make  War  upon  its  Immortality :  For  which  way 
can  we  conceive  the  fame  Thing  to  be  Mortal  in 
one  Part,  and  Immortal  in  another  ?  Which  yet 
leems  to  have  been  Arifiotles  Notion.  Certainly 
there  is  an  abfolute  Neceflicy  of  concluding.  That 
it  is  All  of  a  piece  in  this  refped,  and  either  eur 
tirely  Mortal  or  Immortal  throughout ;  which  yet 
are  each  of  them  loaded  with  very  abfurd  Con- 
fequences :  For  the  former  Conclufion  is  deftru- 
4%ive  of  all  Religion  and  found  Philofophy  ,*  and 
the  Latter  advances  the  Brutes  to  the  fame  Digni^ 
ty,  the  fame  Immortal  State  with  our  Selves.  IBu^ 
the  moft  genera],  and^  in  my  poor  Judgment,  the  ^ 
mod  probable  Opinion  is.  That  each  Animal  hath 
but  One  Soul  ;  but  One  in  Subftance  }  That  This  is 
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all  the  Anions  performed  by  him  j  That  tho'  it 
have  but  One  Ejjence  entire  and  undivided,  yet  is 
it  adorn'd,  enrich'd,  diverfify'd  with  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  Faculties  and  diftinct  Powers  wonderfully 
different,  and  fome  contrary  to  each  other ;  ac- 
cording to  the  vaft  Variety  of  Inflruments  made 
ufe  of  by  it,  the  Veffels  in  which  they  are  con- 
tain d,  and  the  Obje As  they  are  employed  about : 
Thus  the  Soul  exercifes  what  we  call  the  Senfitivd 
and  ReafonaVie  Faculties  more  peculiarly  in  the 
Brain  j  there  being  the  Iriftruments  adapted  to  fuch 
Operations :  The  Vital  and  Irafcible  in  the  Htart  • 
the  Natural  and  Vegetative,  (which  are  fometimes 
diftinguiftiM  by  the  Concupifcible)  in  the  Lmer  : 
Thefe  are  the  Chief  and  moft  Material  Diftin<fti- 
ons.  But  thefe  fo  many  and  fo  different  Operati- 
ons, Inftruments,  and  Faculties,  no  more  impair 

the  Unity  of  the  Soul^  or  argue  a  Tluralitj  of  Caufes^ 

than  a  multitude  of  Streams  conclude  againft 
one  Fouiitain  or  cortmon  Source  ,•  or  the  diffe- 
rent EffeAs  of  the  Sun-beams  prove  more  Suns 
than  One  in  the  Univerfe :  For  thus  we  daily  fee 
lie  fheds  his  Rays,  and  {h\v.r?  ^^rcn  different  Places 
and  Objed^s  with  very  ddiuvtnt  Succfs :  To  One 
he  adminifters  Hc-ty  to  Another  Light :  The  Wax 
he  foftens  and  melts  ,*'  the  Clay  he  dries  and  ftii^ 
fens :  He  makes  the  Snow  whiter,  and  the  Com- 
plexion blacker  :  He  fcatters  the  Clouds,  and 
contracts  the  ftanding  Pools.  And  if  all  this  be 
done  by 'One  Sun  in  thb  Firmament,  what  fhou'd 
hinder  the' Former  to  be  effected  by  One  Soul  in 
the  Bo^j  ?  Why  fliou'd  That  be  admitted  for  an 
Argument  againft  the  Effential  Unity  of  the  Caufe 
in  one  of  thefe  Inftances,  which  we  our  felves 
are  content  to  allow,' and  conftant  Experience 
inakes  jt  plain  beyond  all  pontradidioh,  is  of  no 
wejghrat  all  in  a  Cafe  fo  very  parallel  as  This 
J  have  laft  mentioned/' ^'  '  •     -  -    =  '   ^ 
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As  to  the  other  Difficulty ^  which  relates  to  the 
5ours  Immortality yVfli^n  the  Matter  is  carefully  con- 
iider  d,  it  will  appear,  that  this  Opinion  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Hamane  Soul,  does  it  no  manner  of 
Injury.  For  this  Soul  does  not  fufFer  in  its  proper 
Eilence,  by  the  Death  of  the  Vegetative  and  Senfi- 
tive  Faculties  j  by  which  Death  in  reality  is  meant 
no  more  than  an  Incapacity  of  exercifing  and 
exerting  thofe  Powers  in  a  State  of  Separation 
from  the  Body.  Which  muft  neceflTarily  follow, 
upon  the  Want  and  Abfence  of  the  proper  Subje<3: 
and  Inftrument  to  exercife  them  upon.  But  all 
this  hinders  not,  but  that  the  Third  and  mofl:  exalt- 
ed, which  is  the  Intellectual  Faculty^  may  ftill  exert 
it  felf ;  becaufe  a  Body,  tho'  at  prefent  it  be  made 
nfe  of  as  its  Inftru  merit  is  not  yet  fo  neceflary  and 
ellential  to  that,  that  it  fliould  not  be  able  to  fub- 
lift  and  aA  without  it.  Suppofing  then  this  Soul  to 
return  to  the  Body  a  fecond  time,  it  would  return 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  Exercife  of  its  Vegetative 
and  Senfitive  Powers,  as  we  fee  plainly  by  Inftan- 
ces  of  Perfons  who  have  been  raifed  from  the  Dead^ 
to  live  here  below :  But  this  would  not  infer  a 
Neceffity  of  the  fame  Things  for  living  in  another 
State.  For  thofe  Faculties,  whofe  Exercife  fupports 
this  Life  we  now  lead,  are  not  thereby  proved  of 
fuch  Confequence,  that  no  other  kind  of  Life 
could  be  fupported  or  enjoyed  without  them.  It 
is  in  this  Cafe  with  the  Soul,  as  with  the  Sun  (for 
the  fame  Inftance  will  be  of  ufe  to  illuftrate  our 
Argument  in  this  Branch  alfo)  which  continues 
the  fame  in  himfelf,  every  whic  as  entire  and  un- 
blemifli'd,  not  in  any  degree  enfeebled,  tho'  his 
Luftre  and  Vital  Influences  be  fonietimes  inter- 
cepted and  obftrudled.  When  his  Face  is  covered 
with  a  Total  Eclipfe,  we  lofe  the  chearful  Light 
^uid  cherifbing  Heat,-  but  tho'  no  fenfible  Ef- 
feAs  of  him  appear,  yet  he  is  in  his  own  Nature 
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the  fame  Powerful  Principle^  and  Glorious  Crea- 
ture ftilh 
f.  Having  thus  (as  I  hope  fufficiently)  evidenced 

/;/  Origiue  the  Unity  of  the  Soul,  in  each  Individual  animated 
by  it  i  let  us  in  the  next  Place  proceed  to  obfervc 
from  whence  it  is  derwd^  and  how  it  makes  its 
Entry  into  the  Body. 

Concerning  the  Former  of  thefe  Particulars, 
great  Difputes  have  been  maintained  by  Phiiofb- 
phers  and  Divines  of  all  Ages.  Concerning  the 
Origine  of  the  Humane  and  Inttlle£iual  Soul^  I  mean  j 
for  as  to  the  Vegetati'ue  and  Stftfitive  attributed  to 
Plants  and  Beafts,  thofe^  by  general  Confent,  have 
been  efteemed  to  confift  entirely  of  MattiVy  to  be 
transferred  with  the  Seminal  Principlesy  and  accord- 
ingly fubje(9:  to  Corruption  and  Death.  So  that 
the  whole  Controverfy  turns  upon  the  fingle  Point 
of  the  Humane  Soul ;  and  concerning  this,  the 
Four  moid  Celebrated  Opinions  have  been  thefe 
which  follow.  I  omit  the  Mention  of  any  more, 
which  are  almoft  loft  in  the  Crowds  becaule  Thefe 
have  obtained  fo  much  more  generally,  and  gain'd 
greater  Credit  than  the  reft. 

The  Firfi  of  thefe  is  that  Notion  of  the  Stoicki^ 
embraced  by  Vbilo  the  Je^,  and  after  him,  by  the 
Manicheesy  Prifcillianifisy  and  Others.  This  maintains 
Reafonable  Souls  to  be  fo  many  ExtraAs,  and  ge- 
miine  Produditms  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ,•  Partakers 
of  the  very  fame  Nature  and  Subftance  with  Al- 
mighty God  himfelf ;  who  being  faid  exprefly  to 
have  breathed  it  into  the  Body  ,•  thefe  Perlons  have 
taken  the  Advantage  of  Mofess  Words,  and  fixed 
the  fublimett  Senfe  imaginable  upon  them.    He 
breathed  into  him  the  Breath  of  Life  ,•  by  which  they  are 
not  content  to  underftand  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  a 
diftind  Thing,  and  of  a  different  and  more  ex- 
alted Original  than  the  Body  ,•  a  Spirit  of  greater 
Excellence  than  that  which  quickens  any  other 

Animal^ 
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Animal^  but  they  ftretch  it  to  a  Communipation 

of  God's  own  Ettbnce. 

The  Secmd  was  deriv'd  from  ArifiotU^  receiv'd  by 
Tertulliany  AfoUinarisy  the  Se<£k  of  the  Luciferans^ 
and  Ibme  other  Chriftians ;  and  This  aiTerts  the 
Soul  to  be  deriv'd  from  our  Parents,  as  the  Body  is  j 
and  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  from  the  fame  Prinr 
dples  with  that,  whence  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  and 
all  that  are  oonfin'd  to  Senfe  and  Vegetation  only^ 
are  generally  beliey'd  to  fpring. 

Hhit^Third  is  that  of  the  Tytbagoreans  and  Tlatt^ 

nifis  J  entertained  by  moft  of  the  Rabbinical  Philo- 
/aphers  and  Jewim  Dodors ;  and  after  them  by 
Origeny  and  fome  other  Chriftian  Dodors  too  j 
Wluch  pretends  that  all  Souls  were  created  by  God 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  World  ,*  that  they  were 
then  by  Him  commanded,  and  made  out  of  no- 
thing ;  that  they  are  referv'd  and  depofited  in  Ibme 
of  the  Heavenly  Regions ;  and  afterwards,  as  his 
Infinite  Wifdom  fees  occafion,  fent  down  hither 
into  Bodies  ready  fitted  for,  and  difpos'd  to  enter- 
tain  them.  Upon  this, Opinion  was  built  another^ 
of  Souls  being  well  or  m  dealt  with  here  below, 
and  lodged  in  found  and  healthful,  or  elfe  in  fee^ 
ble  and  fickly  Bodies,  according  to  their  Good  or 
111  Behaviour  in  a  State  and  Region  above,  antece- 
dent to  their  being  thus  incorporated  with  thefe 
Mortal  and  Flefhly  Tabernacles.  How  generally 
this  Notion  prevailed,  we  have  a  notable  Hint  from 
that  great  Mafter  of  ^y^<»ixi,  who  g^ves  this  Account 
of  his  large  Improvements,  above  the  common  rate  Wirdom 

of  Men^  I  was  a  witty  CbjUd^  apd  had  a  good  Spirit ;  ^'1-  W» 
yca^  rather  being  goqd^  I  came  into  a  Body  unaefiled. 
Thus  intimating  a  Priority  of  Time,  as  well  as  of 
Order  and  Dignity  in  the  Soul,  and  that  its 
goodj  Difpofitions  qualified  ;t  fQr  a  $od|y  fo  diA 
pofed  too,^ 

1   ■;  V  *^ 
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The  Fcurtby  which  hath  met  with  the  moft  ge.- 
neral  Approbation^  among  Chriftians  efpecially^ 
holds  That  the  Soul  is  created  by  God^  infas'd  into 
a  Body  prepared  duly  for  its  Reception :  That  it 
hath  no  Pre-exiflence  in  any  feparate  State^  or  for- 
mer Vehicle^  but  that  its  Creation  and  Infufion 
are  both  of  the  fame  Date. 

Thefe  Four  Opinions^  are  all  of  them  Affirma* 
tive.  There  is  yet  a  Fifths  more  modeft  and  re* 
ferv'd  than  any  of  the  former.  This  undertakes 
not  to  determine  Pofitively  one  way  or  other  j  but 
is  content  Ingenuoufly  to  confefs  its  own  Ignorance 
and  Uncertainty ;  declares  this  a  Matter  of  very 
abftrufe  Speculation^  a  dark  and  deep  Myftery, 
which  God  hath  not  thought  fit  particularly  to 
reveal  ,•  and  which  Man  by  the  Strength  and  Pe- 
netration of  his  own  Reafon,  can  know  but  very 
Iktle  or  nothing  of.  Of  this  Opinion  we  find 
St.  Augufiincy  St.  Gregory  of  Nice^  and  fome  others. 
But  tho*  they  prefume  not  fo  far,  as  to  give  any 
definitive  Sentence,  on  any  Side  ,•  yet  they  plainly 
incline  to  think,  that,  of  the  Four  Opinions  here 
mention'd,  the  Two  latter  carry  a  greater  Appear- 
ance of  Truth,  than  the  Two  former. 
^^  But  how,  and  when  this  Humane  Soul  (for  of  the 

The  En-  Brutal  there  is  little  or  no  Difpute,  nor  is  the  pre- 
trance  intiftnt  Enquiry  concern'd  in  it^  Whether  This,  I 
ike  Bod/.  £^y^  make  its  Entrance  all  at  once,  or  whether 
the  Approaches  are  gradual  and  flow  j  Whether 
it  attain  its  juft  EfTential  Perfedions  in  an  In«- 
ftant  ,•  or  whether  it  grow  up  to  th»n,  by  Time 
and  Succeffion  ,•  is  another  very  great  Queftion. 
The  more  general  Opinion,  which  feems  to  have 
come  from  Arifiotle^  is.  That  the  f^egetati've  zndSm- 
fiti've  Souly  whole  Effence  is  no  other  than  Matter 
and  Body,  is  in  the  Principles  of  Generation;  that 
it  defcends  lineally,  and  is  derived  to  us  from  the 
Subflance  of  our  Parents ;  that  This  is  finifhed  and 

'per: 
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perfeAed  in  Time  and  by  Degrees,  and  Nature  ads 
in  this  Cafe  a  little  like  Art^  when  That  underta^ees 
to  form  the  Image  of  a  Man;  where  firft  the 
Out-Lines  and  rude  Sketches  are  drawn;  then 
the  Features  fpedfy'd ;  yet  Thefe,  not  of  his 
whole  Body  at  once^  but  firft  the  Painter  finifties 
the  Head^  then  the  Neck,  after  that  the  Breaft, 
the  Legs,  and  fo  on,  till  he  have  drawn  the  whole 

Length.  Thus  the  Vegetative  and  Senfitive  Soul 
( they  tell  you  )  forms  the  Body  in  the  Womb  : 
And  when  That  is  finifh'd,  and  made  fit  for  the 
Reception  of  its  new  Inhabitant,  the  IntelleSfml 
Soul  comes  from  abroad,  and  takes  Poffeffion  of 
its  Dwelling.  But  that  (all  this  notwithftanding) 
They  are  not  Two  nor  Three  Jiftinii  Souls  neither 
together,  nor  in  Succeffion.  That  the  Vegetative 
(iiil^rs  no  Diminution  by  the  Acceflion  of  the 
Senfitive  ;  nor  that  again  by  the  Additioh  of  the 
Intelligent  Mind.  But  all  Thofe  coalefce  into  One, 
and  are  form'd  and  finiftied,  according  to  the  ftated 
Times,  and  ufual  Procefs  of  Nature. 

Others  rather  incline  to  believe,  that  the  Soul 
enters  the  Body  entire,  and  takes  Poffeffion  with  her 
Faculties  of  every  kind  at  the  fame  Inftant :  That 
This  is  done,  when  all  the  Organs  of  the  Body  are 
framed,  and  the  whole  Shell  finiftied  and   com- 

{>aded  :  That  till  Then,  the  Body  is  only  a  fenfe- 
e/$  dead  Mafs,  without  any  Soul  at  all  :  That  it 
had  only  a  Virtue  or  Natural  Energy,  (The  Effen- 
tial  Form  of  that  Matter  out  of  which  it  is 
made)  and  this  ading  upon  the  Spirituous  Parts, 
does,  by  the  Agitation  and  Ferment  Thefe  are 
put  into,  form  and  build  the  whole  Body,  and 
adjuft  every  Part  of  this  Strudure  duly.  When 
Things  are  brought  to  this  Head,  then  that  Energy 
vaniflies,  and  is  quite  loft,  and  the  Soul  fucceeds 
into  its  Place.  ■  And  when  this  New,  this  Noble 
Gueft  ^rrives^  all  Things  change  their  Form  ,•  and 
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That,  which  before  was  nothing  but  dead  fenfe- 
left  Mattery  exalts  its  Name  and  Nature^  and  from 
thenceforth  commences  Man. 
7.  When  it  hath  adually  entred  the  Body,  we  (hall 

ht  Rifi-     do  well  to  know  after  what  Manner  it  exifts,  and 
dmce,  snd  ^wells  in  it.    Some  Philofophers,  whofe  Notions 
IfiiT^  of  this  Matter  feem  to  have  been  much  perplex'd, 
'  *        and  at  a  mighty  Lofs,  how  to  make  out  any^  to- 
lerable Conjundion  between  thefe  Two,  have  ima- 
gined the  Soul  to  refide  in  the  Body,  like  a  Matter 
in  his  Houfe,  or  the  Pilot  in  a  Ship.    But  the', 
as  to  the  Governing  and  Direding  Part,  theCom- 
parilbn  be  not  much  amifs ;  yet  when  apply 'd    o 
explain  the  particular  Mode  of  its  Exiilence,  it  is 
abfolutely  improper,  andftark  naught.    For  at  this 
/ate  the  Soul  would  not  be  the  Formy  the  Internal 
pr  Ejfential  Part  of  the  Animal  or  the  Man  :    It 
would  have  no  Occaflon  for  the  Members  of  this 
Body  to  give  it  Reception  ,•  would  not  be  afFefted 
in  s^ny  kind  from  this  clofe  Affinity,   nor  hare 
any  of  thofe  tender  and  mutual  Refentments  and 
Sufferings,    arifing  from  Bodily  Pains  and   Plea- 
fures  ,•  but  would  be  a  Subftance  entirely  diftind  ^ 
fubfifting  from  and  by  it  felf  ,•  at  its  own  Difpo- 
fal  to  go  or  come,  toleparate  from  the  Bod}',  with- 
out making  any  Difference  in  it ;  or  any  way  taking 
from  its  own  jFundions,  or  the  Exercife  of  them. 
All  whiQh  are  intolerable  and  mod  notorious  Ab- 
furdities.    The  Soul  then  in  the  Body,  is  like  Form 
in  Mattery  difperfed  and  extended  over  (svery  Part 
of  it ;  giving  Life,  Motion,  and  Senfe,  all  thorough : 
And  both  Thefe  taken  together  make  one  Perfon 
br  Hjfojiajis;  that  is,  one  entire  Subjecft,  which  we 
call  an  Animal.    Nor  are  we  tp  be  foKcitous  for 
the  finding  out  any  intermediate  Quality,  which 
fliould  connect  (hefe  Two  j  for  there  is  no  fuch 
Thing  in  Nature.    All  Philofophers  confenting  in 
This,  T^k^  ther?  can  nothing  con^e  between  Matter 

and 
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and  Form^  no  common  Link  or  Band  more  inti- 
mate for  them.  The  Soul  then  is  all  in  cdl  the 
Body ;  but  as  for  what  is  commonly  added,  of 
its  being  all  in  every  Part  too,  I  forbear  the  Ex- 
preffion  ,•  becaufe,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  it  divides 
the  Soul,  and  implies  a  Contradi<^on. 

Now,  altho'  the  Soul  (in  Agreement  to  what      8. 
we  have  but  juft  now  afferted)  be  really  commn^  The  Semt  9/ 
nicated  and  difFufed  thro'   the  whole   Body   Jn'^*'^^*^ 
general ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fhe  is 
more  eminently  prefeht  and  powerful,  in  fome  Parts 
than  others.     Where,  for  the  Sake  of  a  clearer  and 
fflore  vifible  Exercife  of  her  refpe<9ive  Faculties^ 
fte  may  be  faid  to  keep  her  Refidence,  or  have  her 
Seat  J  tho*    not  to  be  entirely  there ;    becaufe 
This  would  import  Confinement:  and  the  Other  Parts, 
opon  the  Account  of  her  Abfence,  would  be  left 
void  of  all  Soul  and  Form.   In  regard  therefore  that 
the  Soul  is  remarkable  for  the  Exercife  of  Four 
Predominant  Faculties  above  the  reft ;  Four  Prin- 
cipal Places  of  Adion  and    Refidence  have  ac- 
cordingly been  affign'd  to  her.    Now  thefe  are  the 
^««r  diftinft  Apartments  or  Work-houfes,  taken 
Notice  of  formerly,  when  we  had  occafion  to  treat 
of  die  Fabrick  and  Contexture  of  the  Humane  Bo^ 
^  Thefe  are  the  moft  Important  and  Prime  In- 
ftniments  of  the  Soul  ,•   the  reft  are  fubordinate 
^po,  and  reducible  under  them,  as  the  other  Facul- 
^'es  are  likewife  to  thofe  exercifed  in  thefe  Parts : 
Namely,  the  Continuation  of  the  Species  in  the 
^ffi  Regim :  The  Natural  or  Nutritive  Faculty  in 
the  u<i;er  :  The  Vital  in  the  Heart ;  and  the  Ani- 
oial  and  Intelleaual  in  the  Brain. 
.  The  next  Advance  to  be  made  upon  this  Sub-      qJ 
l^y  concerns  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Faculties  in  ge-  j^,  suffiH* 
^^tal,andhow  the  Soul  is  qualified  for  this  Purpofe.  twy. 
Now  we  Ihall  do  well  to  take  Notice  that  the  very 
Nattrr<  and  Form  of  every  Living  Creature,  conflft- 

ing 
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ing  in  This  Sonl^  it  cannot  be^  but  the  Soul  mufl 
be  abundantly  provided  with  neceflary  Knowledge^ 
and  underftand  its  Bufinels^  without  Pains  or  In- 
dultry^  or  the  flow  and  laborious  Methods  of  ac- 
quired Inflrudion.  As  certain  it  is  too^  that  what 
ihe  is  thus  inftruded  in  by  Nature,  flie  fails  not  to 
cxert^  and  pun<aually  to  fulfil,  as  Need  requires  ^ 
provided  no  accidental  Obftrudion  prevent  or  in- 
terrupt her,  and  that  the  Inflrument  fhe  is  obliged 
lomake  ufeof,  be  rightly  difpofed  to  follow  her  Di- 
re dions.  The  Phiiofophers  therefore  were  much 
in  the  right,  when  they  ftil'd  Nature  a  Wife,  Skilful, 
and  Induftrious  School-Miftrefs :  One  that  qualifies 
her  Children  and  Scholars  for  all  that  is  required 
from  them.  *  The  Seeds  of  all  Art  and  Virtue  (fays 
one  of  them)  are  implanted  in  us  originally  ;  and 
Almighty  God^  the  Great  MafteTy  brings  forward  our 
Natural  Abilities^  and  draws  them  forth  into  ASion* 

It  were  eafy  to  prove  this  by  pregnant  Inftances 
of  every  kind.  The  Vegetative  Soul,  of  its  own 
accord,  without  Artifice  or  Inftitution,  forms  the 
Embryo  in  the  Womb,  fo  curioufly,  fo  conveniently, 
fo  wonderfully, that  we  can  never  fufficiently  exprefs 
and  extol  the  Excellence  of  this  Skill.  Afterwards  it 
takes  equal  Care  of  the  Nourifhment  and  Growth ; 
conveys,  feeks,  and  receives  Suftenancej  retains 
what  is  eaten  i  digefts  and  lives  upon  it  ,•  throws 
ofFthefuperfluous  and  excremental  Parts ;  refrefhes^ 
recruits,  repairs  thofe  Parts  which  fink  or  faint,  or 
fall  to  decay.  And  Thefe  are  all  of  them  Opera- 
tions manifeft  .and  conftant,  not  in  Men  only, 
but  in  Brutes  and  Plants  alfo. 

The  Senfitive  Souly  in  like  naanner,  of  her  own 
-accord,  puts  Men  and  Brutes  upon  all  neceflary 
AiSUons.    Such  as  Moving  their  Feet,  their  Hands^ 
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and  other  Limbs  and  Parts,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  them,  to  fcratch,  to  rub,  to  fhake  themfelves, 
to  fuck,  to  menage  their  Lips  and  Mouth,  to  cry, 
to  laugh,  and  other  Expreffions  of  Want,  and  Grief, 
and  Pleafure, 

The  Reafonable  and  IntdleBual  Soul  does  the  very 
lame  thing  in  Its  Capacity :  And  thus  it  ads  not 
by  vertue  of  any  Reminiicence,  or  Recolledion 
CI  any  Knowledge  it  had  before  with  this  Union 
with  the  Body,  as  Tlate  fondly  imagin'd  ,•  a  Noti- 
on which  proceeds  upon  the  Suppofel  of  another 
State,  in  which  the  Soul  pre-exifted  before  its  En- 
trance into,  or  the  Formation  of  this  Body  ,•  nor 
does  it  owe  this  Power  to  Knowledge  received  in 
at  the  Senfes,  and  acquir'd  by  Their  Means  upon 
Ufe  and  Obfervation,  as  ArjftotU  conceives,  who 
reprefents  the  Soul  at  the  Birth,  to  be  a  prfeS: 
Blanky  Utterly  void  of  all  Charaders  or  Images, 
but  ready  to  receive  Impreffions  of  any  kind : 
But  it  feems  rather  to  difcharge  this  Office  by 
the  Original  Strength  of  its  own  Native  Powers : 
It  Imagines,  Underftands,  Retains,  Argues,  Rea- 
fons.  Concludes  of  it  felf,  without  any  Inftrudion 
or  additional  Helps  at  all.  This  Affertion,  I  muft 
own,  feems  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
Former  j  and  we  can  more  readily  affent  to  fuch 
a  Native  Aptitude  in  the  Vegetative  and  Senfitlvey 
than  we  do  in  the  Intellectual  Soul.  It  is  raanifeft 
toOy  that  Arifiotles  Authority  lies  in  fome  de- 
gree againft  the  Thing  :  And  therefore  to  fatisfy 
all  thefe  Difficulties,  I  will  allow  this  Matter  a 
more  particular  Confideration,  when  we  come 
to  difcourfe  of  the  IntelUSlual  Soul  diftindly. 

There  remains  yet  one  Point  more  concerning      10. 
the  Soul,  to  be  enquir  d  into,  which  relates  to  its  ^f^  Se^ara^ 
Separation  from  the  Body  :  Now  This  may  hap-  ^^^/^/^ 
pen  different  ways,  and  be  of  fundry  kinds.    The  j^afurai 
only  ttfual  and  natural  Separation   is  by  Death. 

^  Ox^ly 
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Only  herein  is  a  mighty  xlifTerence  between  other 
Animals  and  Mankind^  that  when  the  Reft  die^ 
their  Souls  die  coo  ;  agreeably  to  that  Rule  in  Phi- 
lofophy^  That  when  the  SuhjeS-Matter  is  corrufteJ^ 
the  Farm  is  ferfeSly  lofi^  tbo   the  Matter  fiill  remain. 

"Whereas  the  Soul  of  Man  is  Indeed  feparated  from 
his  Body  by  Deaths  but  by  no  means  loft  or  anni* 
hilated  :  So  far  from  periming^  that  it  remains  en- 
tire and  unhurt^  as  having  the  Privilege  of  an  Im- 
mortal and  Incorruptible  Nature; 

There  is  not  in  the  World  any  one  Opinion 
which  hath  been  more  univerfally  entertained^ 
more  eagerly  embrac'd^  more  plaufibly  defended^ 
more  religioufly  ftuck  to  (I  may  well  fay  Reli-^ 
gioufly,  fince  this  Do&rine  is  in  truth  cue  very 
Foundation  of  all  Religion)  than  That  which  af- 
ferts  the  hnmortatity  of  the  Soul.  All  this  now  is 
meant  of  an  External  and  Publick  Profeflion  ^ 
for^  alas !  it  is  but  too  manifeft  and  too  melancho^ 
ly  a  Truth  j  (and  the  prodigious  Numbers  of  diflb- 
lute  Epicures^  abandon'd  Libertines^  and  prophane 
Scoffers  at  God  and  a  Future  State^  bear  Teflimony 
to  it ;  That  what  Pretence  foever  the  Generality 
of  the  World  may  make  of  receiving  this  Do  Anne 
in  Words  and  Speculation,  there  are  but  very  few 
who  exprefs  an  inward  Senfe,  and  ferious  Belief 
of  it^  by  living  like  Men  that  believe  it  indeed. 
Of  that  pradical  Affent,  I  (hall  take  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  largely  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while^ 
give  me  leave  to  lament,  that  fo  little  and  fo  poor 
EfFeds  appear,  of  an  Opinion  capable  of  produ- 
cing fo  many  and  fo  noble  :  For  certainly,  there  is 
not  any  one  Point  whatfoever,  the  Ferfuafion 
whereof  can  bring  greater  Benefit,  or  have  a  ftrong- 
er  Influence  upon  Mankind.  It  may  be  obje<^ed^ 
I  confcfs,  that  all  the  Arguments  which  Humane 
Difcourfe,  and  meer  Natural  Reafon  endeavour 
to  eftablilh  it  by,  cannot  amount  to  a  Demons 

ftration^ 
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ftratlon.  But  it  muft  be  cohfefsM,  that  there  arc 
feveral  other  Things^  which  Men  are  content  to 
yield  their  Credit  to^  upon  far  more  weak  and 
infufficient  Suggeftions.  And  v/hcrtinfoQVQr Reafon 
falls  fliortj  it  is  abundantly  fupplyM  Jy  Reflation  ; 
whichj  as  it  is  the  beft,  fo  it  is  the  proper  Evi- 
dence in  Matters  of  this  kind.  But  yet  to  fliew 
the  Importance  of  this  Do<5lrine,  even  Nature 
herfelf  hath  implanted  in  all  Mankind  a  ftrong 
Inclination  to  think  it  true  :  For  it  is  natural  for 
^s  to  defire  the  Ifengthening  out,  nay,  the  perpetua- 
ting our  own  Exiftence.  And  no  Refledion  is 
iMore  uneafy,  than  That  which  attempts  to  per- 
fuade  us  that  we  muft  once  ceafe  to  be.  This  DiC- 
pofition  is  interwoven  with  our  .very  Frame ;  and 
hath  given  Birth  to  another  no  left  general  than 
It  k\iy  which  is  That  anxious  Care,  and  impatient 
Regard  for  Pofterity,  that  takes  fuch  faft  hold  on 
every  Man  of  us. 

Nor  wou  d  I  be  fo  far  mifunderftood,  as  to  have 
it  thought,  that  this  Difpofition  of  Mind  is  the  on- 
ly Humane  Foundation  upon  whix:h  our  Belief  of 
the  SouYs  Immortality  ftands :  For  there  are  Two 
other  Moral  Arguments  in  particular,  which  give 
it  great  Credit,  and,  to  fay  the  very  leaft  of  the 
Cafe,  render  it  exceeding  probable. 
^  The  r$rli  is.  That  Hope  of  Glory  and  Reputa- 
tion, and  the  tender  Care  of  preferving  a  Good 
Name  when  we  are  gone  ,•  nay,  the  Thought 
and  Endeavour  that  our  Fame  fhou'd  be  Immor- 
tal. Now  tho'  I  cannot  but  condemn  this  SoU 
licitude  of  Vanity,  when  Men  pretend  to  place 
their  Hafpmefs  in  the  Opinions  of  Other  People  af- 
ter themfelves  are  dead^  yet  the  marvellous  Regard, 
and  univcrfal  Concern  Mankind  exprefs  for  ir, 
fecms  to  fay,  that  Nature  infpires  thole  Defires  and^ 
Expeaations*    And  Nature,  we  know,  is  a  mfi 
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'Agent y  and  docs  not  ufe  to  cheat  Men  with  Hopes^ 
which  arc  altogether  impoffible  and  vain. 

Another  Reafon  not  eafy  to  be  got  over  by  them 
who  oppofe  this  Dodrine,  is.  That  common  Im- 
preffion  that  Thofe  Crimes  which  are  committed 
in  fecret,  or  which  otherwife  efcape  the  Obferva- 
tion  and  Punifliment  of  Civil  Juftice,  and  the  Ven* 
reancc  of  Man,  are  ftill  referv'd  to  a  farther  Rec- 
Joning;  that  Almighty  God  fuppliesthe  Dcfecas 
of  Temporal  Judicatures,  and  hath  a  fevere  Judg- 
ment in  ftore  for  fuch  Offenders  as  Thofe  cannot 
extend  to.  And  fince  we  find  by  frequent  In- 
fiances,  that  many  Enormities  ot  this  kind  are 
not  made  the  Marks  of  the  Divine  Vengeance  in 
the  Prefent  World  ,•  it  is  a  good  Confequence  of 
all  the  Idea's  we  Can  reafonably  entertain  of  God^ 
t'hat  He  fliould  purfue  the  Guilty  Wretches  into 
Another  World,  and  chaftife  them  as  they  deferve, 
even  after  Death.  And  now  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  what  greater  Moral  Affurance  can  be  ex- 
pecSled  for  a  Subjed  of  this  kind,  than,  that  Hu- 
mane Nature  difpofes  every  Man  to  look  for- 
ward to  it,  to  defire,  and  to  think  it  probable  ^ 
and  that  the  Confideration  of  the  Divine  Jiiftice, 
reprefents  it  as  a  thing  not  only  greatly  probable, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary. 

This  laft  ReflecSkion  will  lead  us  to  the  Difcovery 
of  Three  different  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Souls  j  all 
Avhich  become  proper  Objeds  of  the  Divine  Ju- 
ftice  :  Nor  need  we  fcredit  it  upon  that  Account 
only,  but,  even  Natural  Reafon,  the  Order  and 
Harmony,  of  the  Univerfe  will  perfuade  us,  that 
fuch  a  fort  of  Being,  and  fo  Immortal  as  we  have 
been  defcribing  the  Humane  Soul,  is  requifite  to 
make  the  Series  of  the  Creation  beautiful  and 
xompleat^  Of  thefe  Three  forts  we  may  pbferve 
that  Two  are  in  Extremes ;  The  One  confifling  of 

luch 
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fiich  Souls  as  are  grols,  funk  down^  immerft  in^  in- 
fbparable  from,  and  compounded  of  meet  Matter: 
Such  are  the  Souls  of*  Brutes.  The  Other  quite 
contrary,  fuch  as  have  no  manner  of  Communi- 
cation with  Matter  and  Body,  as  Angels^  and  /i»- 
Mortal  Spirits^  whether  Good  or  Bad.  In  the  midft, 
and  between  thefe  Two,  is  the  Hmiane  Soul;  and 
this  is  neither  entirely  and  neceffarily  confin'd  and 
faften'd  to  Matter j  nor  intirely  feparated  from  it, 
but  joyn'd  and  wedded  to  it  in  this  prefent  State  ; 
yet  fo,  that  its  Divorce  is  not  its  Deftruftion,  but 
it  can  fubfift  and  live  without  Matter  in  Another 
State. 

Such  an  Order  and  Diftindipn  as  This,  is  no 
defpicable  Argument  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
fince  othcrwife  we  mnft  fuppofe  a  wide  Gap^  a 
vaft  Defect,  and  foul  Deformity  in  Nature,  fuch 
as  carries  Abfurdity  in  it  felf^  cafts  a  Refledioh 
upon  its  Author^  and  threaten^  Ruin  to  the  World. 
Which  is  fupported  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
Gradual  and  Contiguous  Order  and  Succeffion  of 
the  Creatures :  And  therefore  between  Diftances 
fo  wide  as  altogether  Corruptible,  znd  abfolutely 
Incorruptible y  Nature  requires  fome  midc^le  Conditi- 
on of  a  Subftance,  partly  the  One,  and  partly  the 
Other.  Such  a  Link  as  this  is  neceffary  to  tie  the 
two  Ends  of  this  Chain  together  ,•  and  fpch  a 
Link  can  be  no  other  Creature  than  Man  :  For  if 
we  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  we  fhall  find  that 
Other  Beings  are  without  the  Compafs  of  this 
Length,  and  fo  there  are  Fi've  Stages  of  Beings  in 
all.  One  below  the  meaneft,and  even  thofe  Soujs 
which  are  faid  to  confift  entirely  of  Matt^,  fuch 
as  Stones,  which  we  cannot  lay  have  any  Soul 
at  all.  Another  far  above  even  the  moft  exalted, 
the  moft  pure  and  immortal  Souls  ,•  which  is  the 
E'ver-BkJJed  wd  Efimal  Spirit^  the  Ghat  and  Only 
Go  J.'  •  •  '•      .  '        ' 

F  2  ^  .  '         .-       '  •   But         ,J 
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2.  But  befides  the  Separation  of  the  Soul  already 

Si^ratim  treated  of,  there  is  Another  unnatural  and  uncom- 
UnnaturaL  ^qj^  q^q  .  g^^  jj^jg  happens  by  Fits  and  Starts^ 

is  out  of  the  Way,  and  confequently  very  intri- 
cate, and  hard  to  give  our  felves  any  tolerable  Ac- 
count of:  Such,  I  mean,  as  comes  upon  Men  in 
Extafies  and  Raptures,  which,  as  they  differ  very 
much  in  their  Symptoms  and  Circumftances,  fo 
do  they  likewife  in  their  Caufes  and  Occafionsw 
Of  thefe  fome  are  Divine  Extafiesy  wrought  by  the 
exprefs  and  immediate  Operation  of  God :  Such 
are  thofe  Trances,  which  the  Scripture  takes  No- 
tice  of  in  Ahrahamy    Daniely   Ez,ecbiely    Zacbarias^ 
St.  Teter^    and   St.  Vauh     Others   are  Demoniacal, 
procur'd  by  the  Interpofition  of  Good  or  Evil  Spi- 
rits, many  whereof  are  mentioned  in  Story :  And  we 
are  told  of  John  Duns^Scotus  in  particular,  that  ha- 
ving lain  a  long  time  in  a  Trance,  and  being  taken 
for  dead,  he  was  carry'd  to  be  bury'd,  and  put 
into  his  Grave  ,•  but  being  rouz'd  with  the  Blows 
and  Bruifes  of  the  Mould  thrown  upon  him,  he 
came  to  himfelf,  and  was  taken  up  again  ;  and 
in  a  few  Days  after  dy'd  in  good  earneft,  with 
the  lofs  of  Blood,  and  the  Bruifes  he  had  recei- 
ved upon  his  Head.    Cardan  mentions  foraewhat 
of  this  Nature,  with  which  both  Himfelf  and  his 
Father  were  poffefsd.    And  many  Creditable  Au- 
thentick  Relations  have  been  made  from  feveral 
diftant  Parts  of  the  World,  of  abundance  of  Peo- 
ple, moft  of  them  of  the  Vulgar  fort,  too  weak 
and  ignorant  to  contrive  fuch  Stories,-  and  of  Wo- 
men poffels'd,  wbofe  Bodies  have  not  only  con- 
finu^d.long  without  .any  Senfe,   orJMotion,  or 
l?ulfe,  but  have  been  cut,  bruifed,  burnt,  without 
ever  feeling  it,  and  afterwards  when  they  came  to 
themfelves,  they  have  complain  d  of  intolerable 
Torture  and  exguifite  Pain^  and  have  given  very 
ftrange  Accounts  of  what  they  have  feen  and  done 
in  Places  a  great  way  oiF.  A 
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A  Tiir^  Separation  there  is,  which  we  may  call 
Humane^  becaufc  proceeding  fifom  Humane  Means, 
and  fuch  as  no  Superior  or  Invifible  Power  feems 
to  be  concerned  in  :  This  comes  either  from  that 
Difeafe  which  from  Hippccrates  is  call'd  Morbus 
Sacevy  but  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  the 
FaBing'Sicknefsy  (attended  with  Foamings  at  the 
Mouthy  which  are  look'd  upon  as  the  Mark  and 
Charaifter  of  it,  and  diftingui/h  this  Diftemper 
from  Poffeffions,  in  which  the  Patients  are  laid 
to  have  none  of  thefe  Frothings,  but  a  very  noi- 
fom  Stench  in  the  room  of  them :)  Or  this  Sepa- 
ration may  be  owing  to  the  Force  of  Stupifying 
and  Sleeping  Medicines :  Or  to  the  Strength  of 
Imagination,  which  being  vehemently  intent  up- 
on lome  One  Thing,  perfedly  carries  away  the 
Soul,  and  renders  it  ilupid  and  inienfible  tp  all 
other  Objeds  befides. 

Now  in  thefe  Three  kinds  of  Extafy  and  Tran- 
/port,  whether  Di'ulney  Damoniacal^  or  Humane^^ 
the  great  Doubt  arifing  is.  Whether  the  Soul  be 
really  and  truly  feparated  from  the  Body  ;  or  whe-  ,^-r^ 

ther,  without  any  fuch  Separation,  it  ftill  continue 
there,  but  be  fo  entirely  taken  up  with  fome  Ex- 
ternal ObjeA,  as  perfeiSbly  to  forget  the  Body  bcr 
longing  to  it :  So  that  its  Natural  Operations,  .>§ 
and  the  Exercife  of  its  proper  Offices  and  Vo- 
cation are,  during  that  Time,  fufpended,  and 
wholly  fuperfeded. 

As  to  Di'vine  Extajtes ;  The  Apoftle  fpeaking  of 
Himfelf,  and  what  happened  in  his  own  Cafe, 
will  not  prefume  to  define  any  thing  :  "*"  Whether  in  ^  Cor.  ii, 

the  Bodjfy  or  out  of  the  Body^  I  cannot  telly  (lays  hc) 

God  knowetk  And  this  Caution  of  His,  is,  methinks, 

a  good  Warning  to  all  other  People,  that  They  ^ 

too  fliould  be  modeft  and  referv'd,'  and  not  ram 

in  determining  any  thing  pofitively,  not  only  in 

Thefe,  but  even  in  lefs  Abftra4Skions  of  the  Mind. 

F  3  A^  - 
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As  to  the  Second  Cafe^  That  of  pamoniafks, 
'their  having  no  Senfe  of  great  Blows^  and  exqui-^ 
fite  Tortures,  and  reporting  Things  tranfeded  at 
Two  or  Three  hundred  Leagues  diftance ;  thefe,  I 
confefs,  are  great  Conjedures^  and  very  violent 
Prefumptions  of  anadual  Separation  j  but  yet,  I 
think,  they  are  not  concluAve  and  neceiTary  Argu* 
ments  for  it :  For  the  Devils  may  amufe  the  Soul, 
and  keen  it  fo  fully  employed  even  when  at  Home, 
that  ic  mall  have  no  Commerce  or  Communica- 
tion with  the  Body  for  fome  confiderable  Time  ; 
and  at  the  very  fame  Time  too  he  may  reprefent 
to^e  Imagination  what  paiTes  at  a  great  diftance, 
ih  fp  lively  and  clear  a  manner,  as  to  fool  the 
^2fn  with  a  Perfuafion,  that  he  hath  really  been 
there,  and  feen  thofe  very  Things  which  the  Ima- 
ges thus  ftrongly  imprinted  upon  his  Fancy,  have 
enabled  him  fo  particularly  to  relate.  How  far 
the  AtSHvity  of  Evil  or  Good  Spirits  extends,  is 
not  poflible  for  us  to  fey.  But  it  is  a  very  boM 
Affertion,  and  what  Nature  will  very  hardly  en- 
dure. That  the  Whole  Soul>  formally  taken,  goes 
out,  and  abandons  the  Body  ;  for  upon  thefe 
Terms  the  Body  muft  die  to  all  Intents  and  Pur* 
pofes :  And  fuch  Mens  coming  to  themfdves  a- 
gain,  wou  d  not  be  a  Recovery  of  their  Senfes,  but 
z  RefurreBiim  from  the  Dead.  And  yet  to  fay; 
That  the  Soul  does  not  All  go,  but  the  Imagina- 
tive and  Intelle<ftual  Faculties  rove  abroad,  while 
the  Vegetative  ftay  behind  and  keep  Houfe,  is 
ftill  more  monftrous  and  abfurd :  For  at  this  icate^ 
the  Soul,  which  is  entire,  and  One  in  her  Effence^ 
wou'd  be  divided,'  or  elfe  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
Accident  only  to  be  tranfported  and  bom  awayj 
and  the  Subftance  to  remain  6xed  in  its  proper 
Place;  and  therefore  we  Jiave  reafon  to  admit  any 
other  ;  Solution  of  the  Cafei  rather  than  that  of 
an  Aiftual  Separation. '       .    ';,..:  '  ^ 

As 
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As  to  the  Third  and'Laft  fort^  which  was  term'd 
Humane  ^  the  Thing  is  clear  beyond  a  Doubt, 
that  there  is  no  real  Separation  in  it,  fince  all  that 
can  be  pretended  to^  in  this  Cafe,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  fome  prefeiit  Stupefadion  and  Diforder, 
by  means  whereof  fuch  of  the  Soul's  Operations  as 
are  Vifible  and  External,  ceafe  in  Appearance,  and 
are  fufpended  for  fome  time. 

What  becomes  of  this  Soul^  and  in  what  State  or 
Condition  fhe  continues  after  that  Real  and  Natu- 
ral Separation  made  by  Deaths  Wife  Men  have  not 
been  able  to  agree;  nor  does  this  Point  fall  proper- 
ly within  the  Compafs  and  Defign  of  the  prefent 
Treatife.  The  Tranfmigration  ofSouls,  advanced 
by  Tythagorasy  hath  found  (in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Notion  efpecially)  tolerable  good  Acceptance  with 

the  Stoicksj  the  Academkks^  the  ^y£gyftian  Philofb- 
phers,  and  fome  Others.  Not  that  they  all  admit- 
ted it  in  the  fame  Senfe  and  Extent,  or  to  all  the 
Purpofes  he  intended  it  fhou'd  ferve  :  Some  allow- 
ed it  only  fo  far  as  it  might  contribute  to  the  Pu- 
nifhment  of  Wicked  Men,  who  might  fuffer  by 
being  turned  into  Brutes,  in  a  manner  like  that 
miraculous  Inflidion  upon  Nehuchadnezz^avy  as  a  Dan.  iv. 
Scourge  from  God  for  his  Vanity  and  Atheiftical 
Pride.  Some  again,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  E- 
minence  and  Authority,  have  imagined,  that  Pure 
3nd  Pious  Souls,  upon  their  quitting  this  Body^ 
are  tranflated  into  Angels  ,•  and  the  Black  and 
Guilty  ones  transformed  in  Fiends  and  Devils. 
Methinks  it  were  more  prudent  to  foftcn  the  former 
Branch  of  this  Notion,  as  our  Bleffcd  Saviour  hath  ^ 

done  already,  by  faying.  That  they  neither  marry  nor  ^  i^^  ^^^ 
die  any  more^  but  are  as  the  Angelsy  and  are  the  Chil- 
dren of  GoS.  Some  agair^  have  fancy'd,  That  the 
Souls  of  the  vvickedeft  and  moft  profligate  Wretches, 
after  a  very  long  Term  of  Time  and  Punifh- 
ment,  utterly  perifhi  and  are  reduc'd  to  their  Firft 

F  4  Nothing. 
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Nothing.  But  Humane  Reafon  is,  and  muft  needs 
be  for  ever,  in  the  Dark  about  all  fuch  Matters. 
And  therefore  thefe  Difquifitions  /hou  d  be  con- 
ftantly  referred  to  their  proper  Topick  of  Inftrudi- 
on  :  For  J  as  nothing  but  Rfuzlatim  and  Religion 
can  inform  us  truly  in  what  concerns  a  Future 
State,  fo  they  have  not  been  wanting  to  declare 
what  is  full  and  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  Duty^  as  well  as  our  JVlfdomy  to 
receive  this  without  more  ado,  and  ftedfaftly  to 
reft  in  it. 

ADP-ERTISEMENT. 

IN  the  Second  Particular,  which  concerns  the  El^ 
fence  and  Nature  of  the  Soul,  the  Author  makes 
a  very  odd  Diftinilion  between  Matter  and  Body, 
and  tries  to  reconcile  the  Opinion  of  Thofe  who 
(ay  the  Soul  is  Immaterial^  with  Theirs  who  affirm 
it  to  be  Corporeal.  \\\t  Refult  of  which  is.  That 
the  Souls  01  Men  do  not  confift  ofgrofs  and  pal- 
pable Matter,  but  of  a  Body  thin  and  fubtle,  even 
beyond  all  Imagination  :  And  therefore,  in  the  Se- 
quel of  this  Difcourfe,  he  continues  to  make  a  Dif- 
ference between  the  Souls  of  Men  and  thofe  of 
Brutes,  even  in  this  very  Point  of  Materiality  it 
felf. 

But  now,  fince  Body  and  Matter^  ftridly  and 
Philofophically  taken,  come  all  to  one  ;  and  fince 
no  Subtlety,  or  Finenefs  of  Compofition,  makes 
any  Body  the  lefs  a  Material  Subftance^  fince  again 
the  Humane  and  Intelledual  Soul  hath  evidently 
feveral  Faculties,  and  performs  feveral  Operations, 
(fuch  as  Cogitation  J  Folition,  nay,  even  Senfation  it 
felf)  which  are  neither  inherent  Qualities  of  Mat- 
ter, as  fuch  ;  nor  what  any  Motion  or  Modificati- 
on whatfoever,  can  render  it  capable,  of  j  Monjieur 
Charrons  Subtlety  of  the  Body  will  not  'iJ^p  the 
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Caufe  at  all :  For  ty£thereal  or  Cakfiial  Bodies  are  as 
truly  Matter  as  any  of  the  Courfeft  and  Grofleft 
whatfoever.  And  the  Notion  of  Matter  is  not  to 
be  taken  from  its  Purity  or  Fceculency,  itsPalpabi- 
lity  or  its  Finenefs ;  but  from  its  Eifential  Proper- 
ties, fuch  as  Extenfion,  Quantity,  and  Divifibility, 
being  purely  Paffive,  and  Ading  only  as  it  is  a6ted 
upon  ;  Its  being  fubjed  to  the  Laws  of  Motion  ; 
and  the  like  :  Thefe  now  are  the  infeparable  Pro- 
perties of  every  thing  that  is  Body  ;  and  from  hence 
it  muft  needs  follow,  that  all  Bodies  whatfoever  are 
equally  diftant  from,  equally  unqualify'd  for 
Thought,  and  Perception,  and  all  other  Operati-** 
ons  and  Faculties,  whicl^  are  the  proper  and  di- 
itinguilhing  Charaders  of  a  Reafonable  Soul.  Con-* 
ceming  which,  if  my  Reader  deiire  farther  SatiC- 
fa&ion  than  the  Nature  of  a  fingle  Advertifement 
allows  me  room  for,  I  refer  him  to  Dr.  Bentl/s 
Second  Sermon  againft  Atheifm,  where  he  will 
find  this  Argument  handled  at  large. 

When  once  fuch  an  Abfurdity  as  This  hath  been 
ihewn  to  attend  that  Notion  which  maintains  the 
Soul's  Corporeity  ;  it  is  to  very  little  Purpofe  to 
urge  us  with  the  Difficulties!  concerning  the  mu- 
tual Intercourfe  of  our  Souls  and  Bodies ;  or  what 
the  Soul  fufFers  either  in  her  United  or  in  her  Se- 
parate State :  Some  of  which  are  capable  of  the 
lame  Refolutions  with  thofe  given  in  the  Cafe  of 
Brutes^  (by  thofe  Philofophers  who  allow  them 
Senfe  :)  and  are  not  the  AAions  or  AfFedions  of 
the  Intelligent,  but  of  the  Senfitive  Powers  :  And 
iFor  Others,  which  are  fuperior  to  Humane  Dif* 
courfe>  we  acknowledge  our  Ignorance,  and  re* 
folve  all  into  the  fole  If^iU^  and  wonderful  Wifdom 
of  our  Almighty  Creator*  He  hath  not  told  us 
what  ^§  the  Sand  of  Union  between  thefe  Two  j 
nor  bpw  thi^  Communication  and  intimate  Cor- 
reipoQdpnce  is  kfpt  up^  ^n4  carry'4  on;  And  we 

think 
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think  it  is  impoflSHe  for  any  to  acquaint  as  with 
this  Procefs,  except  Him  only^  who  contrived  and 
cortftituted  it.    But  Ten  thoufand  fuch  Objeftions 
weigh  little,  when  balanced  againft  a  Flaw  in  the 
rery  Foundation :  Every  thing  at  this  rate  may  be 
difputcd,  and  Unpverfil  Scefticifm  be  advanced,  for 
we  are  able  to  trace  nothing  thro'  all  its  Motions 
and  Operations.      But  an  Argriment  ab  Abfurdoy 
made  evident  in  the  Firft  and  moft  fubftantial  Prin- 
ciples, is  allowed,  even  in   that  Science,  which 
profeffes  the  greateft  Accuracy  in  Arguing,  to  be 
a  Juft  and  Legitimate  Demonftration  againft  any 
thing,  which  fuch  Principles  are  alledg'd  to  efta- 
bliih. 

See  more  concerning  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul,  and  her  Operations,  in  the 
JJhertifement  at  the  End  of  the  Tenth 
Cbaftcr. 


CHAP.    VIIL 

Of  the  Soul  in  Particular  j  and  Brft^  of 

the  Vegetatim  Faculty. 

HAving  thus  given  a  General  Defcription  of  the 
Soul,  in  the  Ten  Points  already  infifted  on, 
I  come  in  the  next  Place  to  treat  of  it  fphiewhat. 
more  diftintftly ;  by  confidering  its  refpe<^ive  Prin- 
cipal Facukits  a-part.  And  the  moft  conveftient 
Order,  as  I  apprehend,  will  bie  to  begin .  with  the 
Loweft  firft,  and  fo  pi-ocee^  from  the  V'eieiative  to 
the  Senjitroi^  from  thence  to  that  of  Imaginaticn  and 
yiffetkcy  and  iaft  of  aH  to  ,  tlie  IntelleBualy  which  is 
the  Supreme  of  all  the  Faculties,  and  that 'which 
is  the  true, aftd- peculiar  Cbarader  of  the  Humane 
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Soul.  Under  each  of  Thefe  there  are  fereral  fnb- 
ordinate  Powers,  of  lefs  Note  and  Figure,  which 
hold,  as  Branches  of,  or  Deputies  under  tbofe, 
and  will  fall  in  naturally  to  be  memioned,  in 
the  Profecution  of  that  Method  I  have  here  pro^ 
pofed. 

As  for  That  which  concerns  Vtgetatkmy  it  is  t£ie 
meanefl  by  much,  and  given  us  in  common  with 
the  very  Plants.  I  fhall  therefore  fay  but  very  fit^ 
tie  of  it,  not  only  becaufe  the  Subjed  is  not  of  Dig- 
nity enough  to  bear  me  out  in  long  Enlargements; 
but  alio  becaufe  this  is  more  properly  the  Bufi- 
ne/s  of  Phyficians,  whofe  ProfeflSlpn  leads  to  thiat 
Study  of  Health  and  Sicknefs,  the  Preiervatircsaf 
the  One,  and  the  Remedies  againft  the  Other.  I 
Aall  only  call  upon  my  Reader  at  prefent  to  ob- 
ferve.  That  under  this  Faculty,  there  are  Three 
Great  and  very  Important  Subalterns  concerned, 
and  each  of  them  fubfcquent  and  afSfting  to  each 
other  in  a  regular  Progreffion.  For  the  Firft  pro- 
motes the  Second,  and  the  Second  the  Third :  but 
not  fo,  as  that  the  Order  can  be  inverted,  and  the 
Remark  hold  back  again.  ^ 

'  The  Firft  of  thefe  is  the  Nutritl've ;  inilituted  for  • 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual,-  and  under  This 
there  are  feveral  Afliftants,  fiJch  as  the  Attradive 
or  feeking  of  neceffary  Suftenance  ,•  that  of  Con- 
co<aion  ahd  Digeftibn,  which  feparates  the  good 
and  ufeful  Parts  from  thofe  which  are  noxious  and 
naughty :  The  Retentive,  for  what  is  necelfary  j 
and  the  Expulfive,  to  thrpw  oif  what  is  ofienfive 
or  fiiperfluous. 

The  Second  is  that  of  Grtnvingy  which  tends  to 
the  Perfe<fti6n  of  the  Individual,  and  giving  it  all 
its  juft  Proportions. 

•  The  Third  is  the  Qauratim  ;  for  the  Continu- 
ance and  Succoffion  of  the  Species.    * 
.'         .  «     • 

From 
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From  hence  now  it  is  plain,  that  the  Two  for- 
mer of  thefe  were  inftituted  by  Nature,  for  the 
Sake  and  Benefit  of  the  Individual :  and  terminate 
in  the  Advantage  of  onelingle  Perfon,  and  his  own 
Body.  The  Third  extends  to  the  Species  in  general, 
and  its  Effe(5b  do  not,  cannot  center  in  the  Perfon 
himfelf ;  and  therefore  This,  as  more  Exten  five  and 
Beneficial,  is  elteem'd  fuperior  in  Dignity  to  the 
other  Two  ,•  and  advancing  nearer  to  That  Facul- 
ty next  above  it,  which  is  the  Senfitive.  For,  Pro- 
ducing ones  owA  Likenefs,  is  a  very  Eminent  Per- 
fedion  in  Nature,  and  gives  us  the  Honour  of 
fome  diftant  Refemblances,  even  to  the  Great  Cre- 
ator himfelf. 


•s^^ 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Senfitive  Faculty. 

TH  E  Exercife  of  this  Faculty,  or  the  Ope- 
rations of  Senfe,  require  the  Concurrence  of 
no  lefe  than  Six  feveral  Things  ,•  Four  within,  and 
Two  without  the  Body.  And  they  are  thefe  which 
follow. 

I.  The  Ftrfi  is  the  Soul:  This  is  the  Prime  Effici- 
ent Caufe  of  Perception . 

II.  The  Second  is  the  Faculty  of  Senfation^  (which 
I  diftinguifti  here  from  the  Former,  having  already 
proved,  that  it  is  only  a  Quality  of  the  Soul,  and 
not  the  very  Effence  or  Soul  it  felf.)  This  con- 
fifts  in  the  Perception  and  Apprehending  of  Ex- 
ternal Obje<5l:s :  Which  may  be  done  Five  feveral 
Ways  ,•  for  which  reafon  we  are  commonly  faid 
%o  have  Fiv-e  Senfes.  Concerning  that  Number 
I  /hall  fay  fomething  in  the  next  Chapter ;  in  the 
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mean  while  my  Reader  need  fcarce  be  told  that 

thefe  Senfes  are   called,    Hearingy   Seeing^  Smelling, 
Tafiingy  and  Feeling. 

III.  The  TiW  Thing  neceffary  is  the  Bodily  In- 
firumenty  or  Organ  of  Senfe  ;  and  thefe  are  propor- 
tionably  Five  too :  The  Eye  for  Sight }  The  Ear 
for  Hearing  j  The  Cavity  at  the  Top  of  the  Nofe 
Cwhich  goes,  into  the  firft  Ventricle  of  the  Brain) 
for  Smelling  ;  The  Tongue  for  Tailing ;  and  the 
Skin  all  over  the  Body^  for  that  of  the  Touch  or 
Feeling. 

^  IV.  The  Fourth  requifite,  is  that  Animal  Spirit, 
derived  from  the  Brain^  (which  is  the  Origine  and 
Seat  of  the  Senfitive  Soul)  and  convey'd  thro* 
the  Nerves,  to  thefe  feveral  Organs :  by  the  Moti- 
on and  Mediation  of  which  Spirit  and  Organ,  the 
Soul  exercifes  her  Faculty. 

V.  The  Fifth  is,  what  the  Philofbphers  were  ufed 
to  call  the  Sfecies  Senjibilisy  which  is,  in  plain  EngUJhy 
the  ObjeA  which  moves  and  affe<5b,  or  is  pro- 
pounded to  the  Organ :  And  This  is  of  a  different 
kind,  according  to  the  different  Senfe  excited,  or 
apply'd  to  by  it.  That  of  Sight,  or  the  Eye  (ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  received  Opinion,)  is 
Colour  i  a  Quality  or  Accident  inherent  in  the  Bo- 
dy coloured.  Six  of  thefe  are  flil'd  Simple  Co- 
lours, as  IVbitty  Tellowy  Redy  Purpky  Greeny  and  Blue  : 
To  which  fome  add  Blacky  and  call  them  Seven. 
But,  ftridly  fpeaking,  Black  is  not  any  Colour, 
but  only  a  Privation  of  Light,  refembling  Darknels ; 
as  other  Colours  do  more  or  lefs  refemble  Light : 
The  Number  of  Compounded  Colours  is  innnite. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  go  to  the  Philofophical  Nicety 
of  the  Thing,  there  is  no  Colour  at  all  in  any  Bo- 
dy, whatfbever  ,•  for  This  is  nothing  elfe  in  Truth 
but  the  various  Reprefentation  which  Light  diffe- 
rently modified  makes  upon  our  Senfes.  For  when 
the  Light  is  gone,  all  Colour  is  gone  with  it,  and 
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9S  this  never  appears  without  fome  Colour^  fo  it 
never  difappears^  fo  as  to  leave  Colour  behind. 

Now  Light  is  a  Quality  proceeding  from  a  Lu- 
minous Body^  which  creates  in  us  a  Perception  atid 
Sight  of  it  ielf^  and  of  all  Things  elfe  within  our 
View.  When'this  terminares  upon^  and  is  flopped 
by  any  foUd  Body^  it  rebounds  back  agiain^  and 
doubles  its  Rays  by  Refledion :  But  if  it  penetrate 
the  Body^  and  find  farther  Paflage^  it  cannot  be 
feen  except  only  in  its  firfl  Source^  the  Luminous 
Body  from  whence  it  was  flied  originally;  nor 
does  it  then  do  us  any  Service  in  (hewing  other 
Objeas. 

The  Obje<a  of  Htarlng  is  Sound ;  by  which  we 
are  to  underfland  that  Noife  which  refults  from 
the  mutual  CoUifion  of  Two  Bodies  ;  and  this  is  ve- 
ry various :  For  fome  Soimds  are  fweet  and  me^ 
lodious^  they  footh  and  charm  the  Soul^  calm  the 
Paffions,  compofe  the  Humours  of  the  Body,  and 
chafe  away  the  Diforders  of  the  whole  ^Man*  O^ 
thers  again  are  fmart  and  piercing,  ftrike  thro' 
the  very  Soul,  wound  and  difturb  our  Faculties 
with  an  ungrateful  HarfhneiL  But  of  all  our 
Senfes,  the  Mind  feems  to  be  moft  under  the  Power 
of  This  ,•  none  entertains  it  with  greater  Variety  ; 
none  takes  more  abfolute  Poffeffion  of  it^ 

The  Object  oiTafie  is  what  we  call  Savour  or 
Reliflics ;  of  which  the  Simple  arc  Sweety  Bhter^ 
SouTy  Sharpy  Salty  Acid :  But  of  the  Compounds  there 
is  no  Number  i  they  are  made  fo  -  exquifite,  and 
multiplied  fo  induftrioufly. 

That  of  Smelling  is  Flavour  j  which  is  a  fort  erf* 
Vapour  arifmg  from  the  Odoriferous  ObjeA,  and 
afcending  thro'  the  Nofe  into  the  fijcft  arid  moft 
prominent  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.:  Such  Perfumes 
as  are  very  ftrong^  commit  a  fort  of  Violence  upon 
the  Braiojr  and  are  prejudicial  or  oifenfive  to  it : 
Bttt  thofe  that  are»  agreeable  and  modemte,  mini- 
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fl^r  wonderful  Comfort  and  Refrefliment^   and 
both  delight  and  do  good  to  the  Head. 

The  Obje&s  of  Feelifi^  are  fuch  as  ufually  ace 
termed  the  Tadile  Qualities,  Hof,  Cold,  Moijty  Dry  ; 
to  which  we  may  add  Soft  and  Sharp,  Rough  and 
Smooth,  Adotion  and  Refi,  Ticklingy  &C. 

VL  The  Laft  Thing  which  muft  concur  in  Sen- 
fation,  is  the  Adedi$$m,  or  Space  betwixt  the  Ob- 
jeA  and  the  Organ ;  and  this^  to  render  the  Ope- 
ration what  it  ought  to  be,  is  the  ^ir,  not  in  any 
wife  changed  or  corrupted,  but  fre^,  and  in  its 
Natural  Purity  and  Difpofition. 

From  hence  \ye  may  gather.  That  the  Ad  of  2« 
Senfation  is  performed,  when  the  ObjeA,  or  Sen- 
fihle  Species  preie^its  it  felf  by  the  Help  of  a  Medium 
difpos'd  to  convey  this  Reprefentation  to  the  pro- 
per Organ  fitted  to  receive  it ;  and  that  the  Ani- 
mal Spirits  lodg'd  there  do  acQordingly  take  the 
Impreflion,  and  apprehend  the  Thing :  So  that  here 
is  JHion  and  Paffion  both  ;  and  the  Senfes  are  not 
purely  P/rffive ;  for,  notwithftanding  that  they  re- 
ceive an  Impreffion,  and  in  that  refped  are  aded 
upon,  yet  do  they  like  wile  ad,  in  fome  Degree, 
themfelves,  fo  rar  as  they  perceive  the  Image, 
and  apprehend  the  Objedpropounded  to  them. 

See  the  Advcrtifement  at  the  End  of  the 
next  Chapter. 

The  old  Philofophy before  Ariftotles Time,  m»de  3^ 
a  very  remarkable  Difference  between  tht^ Sight  , 
and  the  reft  of  the  Senfes :  Suppofing  This  to  be 
meerly  ABvue,  and  ima^ning^  that,  whereas  the 
Others  received  the  Objed  aad  Impreffion  from 
without,  and  fo  cou'd  only  be  E^^-ve  ,•  The  Eye 
quite  contrary,  fhot  out  its  Rays  of  Light  from 
within,  and  made  an  Imprel^on  upon  the  Vifi- 
ble  Objed.  But  ever  fince  AriftotU,  this  Account 
of  Vifion  hath  been  better  uaced,  and  all  the 
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Senfes  are  allowed  to  be  equally  VaJJivey  dqddlly 
wrought  upon  from  without :  All  the  Arguments 
of  the  Ancients  to  the  contrary  being  very  eafily 
anfwer'd  and  fet  adde. 
4«  But  now,  befides  thefe  Five  particular  Senfes,  the 

Organs  whereof  appear  outwardly,  there  is  An- 
other, which  is  caird  the  Ccmmon  Senfory  within. 
Here  it  is  that  the  feveral  Objeds  of  every  fort, 
perceivM  by  the  Corporeal  Organs,  make  their 
Rendeztvous :  Hither  they  are  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined, compar'd,  forted  out,  and  diftinguilh*d 
afunder  :  For  were  there  no  fuch  Office  of  Enqui- 
ry, all  wou'd  end  in  Confufion.  This  difcerning 
Power  is  above  the  Capacity  of  any  particular 
Organ  of  Senfe  ,•  for  each  of  thefe  is  intent  upon 
his  own  Bufinefs,  and  whatever  his  Fellows  do^ 
is  out  of  his  Sphere  ;  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Matter,'  nor  can  he  be  a  competent  Judge 
in  it. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Senfes^  which  are  the  moft  Exalte  J  and 
Noble  Tarts  of  the  ^Body. 

I.      THE  ordinary  way  of  being    conduced   to 

of  vhst     *   the  Knowledge  of  Things,  is,  by  the  Afliftancc 

Cffifiquence  ^^^  Miniftry  of  our  Senfes;  fo  fay   the  Schools, 

tjf^  sre  f*  j^^^  j^  jg  ^^^  univerfally  true.    Thefe  are"  our  firft 

5ff  Chap.  Inftruders :  All  our  Learning  begins  with  them, 

xv.  II.     and  is  at  laft  refolv'd  into  them  :  We  Can  go  no 

farther  back  than  they  lead  us,  or  give  ocpafion  for 

us  to  build  Confequences  upon.    Each  of  Thefe 

is  fupreme  within  its  own  Territories  ,•  and  a  large 

Dominion  each  of  them  polfefres :  An  infinite  Nuhi* 

ber 
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ber  of  Reflecilions  and  Notions  arife  from  each  * 
nor  does  any  One  of  them  hold  under,  depend  up- 
on, or  ftand  in  need  of  the  reft  :  Thus  the  Power 
of  them  all  is  equally  abfolute,  though  fome  of 
them  have  a  wider  Range,  and  more  Bufinefs,and 
a  longer  Train  of  Confequences  and  Inftrudions, 
than  fome  others.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  This, 
lince  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  other  Inftances :  For 
a  Petty  Prince  is  as  independent,  as  truly  Sovereign 
within  his  own  fmall  Territories,  as  the  greateft 
Monarch  upon  Earth  in  Kingdoms  of  the  largeft 
Extent. 

It  is  a  Maxim  univerfally  receiv'd.  That  there      2. 
are  hut  Five  Senfes  in  Nature  ;  and  that  which  in-^  Tfjeir  ITum 

clines  all  the  World  to  think  fo,  is,  becaufe  we^^'"- 
can  obferve  no  more  in  our  felves  :  But  poffibly 
there  may  be  more,  and  fome  queftion  may  be 
made  of  it ;  nay,  indeed,  fome  probable  Reafons 
may  be  oiFer'd,  that  there  are  more.  But,  fuppo- 
fing  that  there  are,  it  is  certaixily  not  in  our  Power 
to  know  it,-  nor  can  we  poffibly  affert  or  deny 
the  Thing  pofitively  ,*  For  there  is  no  way  to  difco*- 
yer  the  Want  or  Defe<5t  of  a  Senfi  we  never  had. 
Several  Brutes  enjoy  all  the  Advantages  of  Life  that 
are  neceffary  to  them,  notwithftanding  they  do 
not  enjoy  all  the  Methods  of  Senfation,  which 
Nature  hath  given  to  Mankind  ,•  and  I  fee  no  Rea- 
fon,  why  an  Animal  may  not  fubfift  without  any 
of  the  Bve  Senfes,  that  of  Touch  only  excepted, 
which  alone  wou'd  fupply  the  bare  Neceffities  of 
Life.  It  is  plain  we  live  very  conveniently  with 
Five  i  and  yet  perhaps  there  may  be  One,  or  Two^ 
or  Three  more  in  Nature,  which  we  in  no  degree 
partake  of.  But,  as  I  faid,  this  is  more  than  we 
do  or  can  know ;  for  each  Senfe  is  confin'd  within 
its  own  Divifion,  and  can  make  no  Difcoveries, 
nor  hath  any  Jurifdidion  out  of  its  own  Compafs. 
A  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  can  never  be  brought 
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to  any  Wea  of  Sight ;  pof  can  he  (ftriiStly  fpeak-^ 
ing)  cipher  defire  it,  oy  \xo  ccncer;^^4  for  the  Wane 
of  ir.     'Tis  trve^  he  will  tell  you  perhapSj,  that 
he  wifhes  to  Se€y  but  this  is  fpoke  by  rq^e,  ancj 
accoxding  as  he  hears  oth^r  People  exprefs  thenir 
felvesj  for  indeed  he  wiihes  be  knows  not  wh^t; 
And  ail  it  comes  to  at  laft  is.  That  he  wou'd  be 
glad  to  have  foipevv^hat  which  he  is  told  the  reft 
of  th^.  World  hav^^  an4  himfelf  hath  not.    The 
reafon  of  all  Th{i  is^,  Becaufe  the  Sevfcs  are  thp 
Set  Note,    p^s  at  which  all  our  Iv^owledge  nuakei  iu  fir  ft 
Entrance  ,•  and  that  which  did  not  begin,  ^d  is 
not  let  in  that  way,  cannot  come  in  at  all.    Thus 
a  Man  isi  not  capable  of  forming  to  hiaifelf  a  Cpi;- 
€^ptiap  of  more  Senfe  than  thofe  Fiv^  whi<?h 
himfelf  baih^  and  conf^quently  cannot  perfuad^ 
himfelf,  that  there  ;^te,  or  can  be  tpore  in  r^ature  ^ 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  henge  that  th^re  cati 
b^  no  more,  becaufe  he  hath  no  Notiojgi  of  aay 
inpre.    Who  knows  whether  the  many  Di65cuHti€iS 
which  flill  remain  unaccounted  for  in  many  q£ 
the  Works  of  Nature,  and  the  Operations  of  Ani- 
mals, that  efgape  theni^^eft  Enquiry,  an4  fuktileft 
P^n^rat^on  of  Humane  Wit,  may  not  b©.  qharge:d 
upon  the  Want  of  fome  Senfe^  which  we   ar^ 
|}Ot  provided  with  to  difcern  them,  ?  Wh^t  the 
Would  ufually  exprefles  by  the  Title  of  Symf^xhi^y 
jintifathksy  and  OcckU  .^jf^ditiu,^  may  l%ve  fonie 
S/gni-itiye  Faculties  in  Nafture,  accon;nK>dated  cp 
perceive,^  and  miake  a  competcuiit  Judgment  qif 
^hcm  ^    and   perhivps  o-ur    Ignorance  of  them,  is 
owing  to  our  being  deficient  in  this.  Poi^t,    Who 
can  tell,  whether  it  b^  not  C?iBe  payrticular  Sixth 
S.^(ey  w4iich  iofoims  the  Coc.^k,  when  it;  is  Mid- 
night, and  the  firft  Dawning  of  the  Pa.y,  an4, 
by  feme  fecret  Impulfe,  puts  him  cpnflantly  up- 
on CFowing;  at  thoie  Times  ?  The  fame  ra^y  be 
fu«id  of  \hsk\  i>\T^diQ^^  by  which  fhvxQ!  BruM&aiTC 
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fed  to  fueh  Herbs,  as  are  proper  for  their  ReaoV«ry^ 
when  fick  or  furfeited  ;  and  of  many  other  fuch 
Things  as  thcfc,  which  sire  notorious  Matters  of 
Fa<ft,  bat  the  Rctfons  of  them  pcrfeftly  unknown. 
This  is  a  Cafe  in  which  we  arc  utterly  in  the 
dark  {  and  no  Man  can  be  politively  aiTur'd  on 
either  fide  of  the  Qucftion. 

Some  indeed  have  undertaken  to  give  a  Reafon      5. 
for  this  particular  Number  of  Fiw  Settfes,  and  to  Whether 
prove  that  Thefe  arc  fufficient,  by  comparing  and  '"o^gA «/ 
diftingulihing  thera^  and  the  \Jk%  they  fervc.    AU  ^^""* 
BoMts  (fay   they)  without  us,   which  are  Ob*^ 
|e^s  of  our  Senles,  are  either  very  near  and  clolfe 
to  Our  Body,  or  they  arc  at  (bme  diftance  froni 
it:  If  they  be  clofe  to  us,  and  ftill  remain  with- 
out us,  then  they  fall  under  our  Tom:h :  If  they 
approach,  and  come  into  Us,  then  they  are  tW 
Objeds  of  our  Tafie :  If  they  are  more  remote^ 
and  iland  before  us.  To  that  their  Diftances  are 
meafur'd  by  a  Right  Line,  then  the  Sigit  difcerns 
them :  If  the  Line  be  Oblique,  and  the  Motion 
Reflex,  then  die  Hearing  docs  it.    Now,  tnethinkSj 
the  Diftinc^ion  were  better  thus :   Of  the  Five 
Stnfss  accommodated  for  the  Service  of  the  whole 
MaDj  as  he  is  compounded  of  Body  and  Soul^ 
feme  are  anpropriatcd  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Body  osir 
ly  J  and  Thefe  are  the  Touch  and  the  Tafit  i  the 
One  for  all  that  enten  within,  the  Other  for  thtc 
which  continues  ftill  without  it.    Some  again  are 
firft  and  chiefly  dcfign'd  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Soul,  and  thofe  are  Sight  and  Hearing  }  the  For* 
mer  to  affift  Inv^itlon ;  the  Latter  for  Improve*^ 
ment  and  Inftru<Sion,  and  all  manner  of  Com- 
munication.   And  One  more  in  tiie  midft  of  thefe 
Extremes,  fitted  to  diofe  Spirits  and  Avenues  that 
belong  to  Soul  and  Body  both,  which  is  Smtl^ 
ling.    Again  j  They  anfwer  to  the  Fomr  Ekmetfts, 
ftod  their  refpe&ive  Qualities  i  The  T^nc^  to  the 

G  z  Earth; 
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Earth  }  Hearing  to  the  Jir ;  Tafie  to  ff^ater  and  Mot- 
fiure  ;  Smelling  to  Ftre ;  and  Sight  to  a  Compound 
oflVater  and  jRrf^  bccaufc  of  the  Brightncfs  of  the 
Eye.    It  is  likcwife  pretended,  that  there  are  as 
many  Senfes  as  there  are  General  Divifions  of  fen- 
fible  Obje^s;  and  thefe  are  Colours,  Sounds,  Scents^ 
Reliflics,  and  a  Fifth  fort,  which  wants  a  Name  to 
exprefs  it,  adapted  to  the  Touchy  and  comprehend- 
ing all  the  TaAile  Qualities,  as  Hot,  Cold,  Hard, 
Soft,  Rough,  Smooth,  Sharp,  and  the  reft  of  them. 
But  This  is  evidenaly  a  Miftake  ,•  for  the  Number  of 
the  Senfes  is  by  no  means  adjufted,  according  to 
the  Number  of  the  Objeds  they  are  capable  of. 
Nor  are  thefe  Objeds  the  Caufe  of  their  being 
juft  fo  many,  and  no  more.    Were  this  a  good 
Account,  it  wou  d  follow,  that  we   muft  have 
been  endu'd  with  a  great  many  more  than  we 
now  have  ,•  whereas  now  one  and  the  fame  Senle 
entertains  Objeds  of  different  Kinds  ,•  and  one  and 
the  fame  Objed  creates  a  Perception,  and  impref- 
fes  it  felf  upon  feveral  Senfes  at  once.    The  moll 
probable  Account  of  this  Matter  feems  rather  to 
be.  That  the  Senfes  were  intended  for  Means  and 
Inftruments  of  conveying  Knowledge  to  us  ,•  and 
that  Nature,  which,  as  Ihe  is  not  niggardly,  Co 
neither  is  fhe  profufe,  hath  given  us  as  many  Sen- 
fes as  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe ;  and  that  when 
flie  had  fupply'd  us  with  enough  for  our  Ufe,  flie 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  us  any  more. 
4;  Of  Thefe  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  does  furpafs  all 

'Jcvn^s-  the  reft  in  the  Quicknefs  of  its  Operation ;  For 
f^f^  ^     it  reaches  the  very  Heavens  in  an  Inftant,  and 
^**^        ads  in  the  Air,  which  is  full  of  Light  and  Ima- 
ges, without  any  Trouble  or  Motion  ,•  whereas  all 
the  reft  of  the  Senfes  receive  their  Impreffion  by 
the  Motion  of  thofe  Bodies  which  make  it.    And 
all  Motion  requires  Time  to  be  performed  in  ,•  fo 
that  all  the  other  Senfes  muft  needs  proceed  more 
V^  ~  flowly 
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flawly  than  This^  which  need  but  open  its  Organi 
and  isfure  to  find  Light  and  Colours  fland  always 
ready  to  be  difcern'd  by  it.  All  the  Senfes.  are 
likewife  capable  of  Pleafure  and  Pain ;  but  This  is 
obfervable  of  the.  Two  groffeft  of  them.  That 
the  Touch  i$  capable  of  abundance  of  Pain^  and 
but  very  little  Pleafure ;  and  the  Tafie^  juft  contrary, 
feels  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure^  and  little  or  no  Pain.  • 

The  Weaknefs  and  Uncertainty  of  our  Senfes  is  the       y^ 
great  Caufe  of  our  Ignorance   and  Error,  and  Ue  Weak- 
all  fort  of  Mifapprehenfion :  For,  fince  Knowledge  nefs  and 
is  attained  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Senfes  only,  if  ^"^^'"'f '*' 
thefe  makea  falfe  Report,  what  can  we  do  but  ^^  ^^  ^  '^ 
reojiv'e  and  ftick  to  it?  But  after  all,  who  can 
tel^what  Reports  they  make,  or  how  can  any 
Man  accufe  them  of  Falfhood,  fince  we  learn  all 
from  Them,  and,  confequently,  even  That  which 
gives  us  this  Jealoufy,  and  is  the  Ground  of  the 
Accufation.    Some  indeed  affirm.  That  the  Senfes 
are  faithful  in  all  their  MelTages,   and  reprefent 
the  very  Truth  ,•  That,  when  we  imagine  they 
deceive  us,    the  Fault  is  not  in  Them,    but  in 
fomething  elfe  }  and  that  we  ought  rather  to  lay 
it  at  any  other  Door  ,•  for  no  other  Thing  is  fo  free 
from,  io  incapable  of  impofing  upon  us.    Some 
again  run  into  the  contrary  Extreme,  cry  out  up- 
on the  Senfes  as  downright  infamous  Liars,  and 
tell  you.  That  nothing  at  all  of  Certainty  can  be 
had  from  them.    *  But  the  Truth  lies  between  *  see  ^i- 
thefe  Extremes.  '^^''^'^^ 

Now,  Whether  the  Senfes  themfelves  are  de-  ^"^'^ 
ceiv'd  or  not,  thus  much  at  leaft  is  evident.  That  ^^^  „i/«#/ 
they  put  a  Cheat,  nay,  fometimes  a  Conftraint,  up-  Deceits  rf 
on  Reafon  ;  and  that,  by  an  unhappy  Viciffitude,  ^^<?  ^'^ 
Reafon  pays  them  back  in  their  own  Coin,  and  f*^/^ 
returns  the  Cheat  upon  Them.    And  is  not  Man,  ^^^^^' 
think  you,  like  to  be  wonderful  Wife  and  Know- 
ing, wheiithe  outward  and  the  inward  Inftru-   \ 
'  G  2  ments  ^/^  ^ 
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ments  of  Inftmfticft  are  eternally  trtckijiff  one 
another^  and  his  whole  Compofition  is  foHof  FalA 
hood  and  Weaknefs  in  the  mofl  neceifary  and 
effencial  Parts  of  it  ?  Now,  that  the  Senlb  deceive^ 
and  commit  a  Violence  upon  the  UnderitandiDgi 
we  fee  plain  enough  in  thofe  Inflances^  where 
Some  of  them  immediately  put  us  in  a  Rage^  O^ 
theis  fweeten  and  appeafe  the  Soul^  and  Others 
again  tickle  and  pleafe  it  exceedingly.  And  why 
fhou  d  Men  turn  their  Heads  away,  when  they  are 
let  Blood,  or  lanced,  or  fuffer  Incifiom  and  Burn- 
ings, but  from  their  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Powear 
their  Senfes  have  to  difiurl^  their  Reafon  )  and  tbac 
the  fame  Thir^g  is  better  born,  when  the  Eyes  da 
not  oblervc  the  Operation  ?  The  Looking  down 
a  Pit,  or  a  vail  PrecipuGe,  diforders  and  confounds 
a  Man,  tho'  he  knows  at  the  fame  time,  chat  he 
ibnds  fafe  himfelf,  and  cannot  reafonably  appre^ 
hend  any  danger  of  falling  into  it  ?  And,  to.  in- 
ftance  in  ho  more,  'tis  evident,  that:  Sen(e  of  Pain 
and  Pkafure  both,  does  every  Day  vanquiib,  and 
utterly  confound  the  beft  and  braveft  Ref  otmions 
of  Virtue,  and  Temperance,  and  Pariencew 

Again,  Ic  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Senfes  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cheated  by  the  Unitrfianiing. 
This  is  demonftrared  by  thofc  Agitations  of  An- 
ger, and  Love,  and  Hatred,  and  other  Paffions, 
which  impofe  upon  us,  and  make  us  fee  and  hear 
Things  quite  otherwife  than  they  really  are.  Nay^ 
fometimes  our  Senfes  are  not  only  deceived,  but 
perfeAly  flupify'd,  and  bound  up  from  all  Power  of 
A(Sion,  by  violent  Diforders  of  the  Soul^  as  if  tbo 
Soul  retired  inwards,  and  were  entirely  taken  up 
there  ;  For  thus  it  often  happens  when  our  Mind 
is  very  intent  upon  fomcwhat  elfe,  the  E)^  never 
fees,  nor  takes  the  Icaft  Notice  of  thctfe  Oh|eds 
that  ftand  direAly  before  it, and  prefbnt  tbomfelresi 
to  our  View.    hsA  Reafon  and  Senie  mAffi  very 

'    diffe- 
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liiWttttitly  of  t\\i  Ntatgrtkiide  of  the  Slih  arid  Star^i 
ahd  of  the  ^hape  of  a  Stick  irt  the  Water. 

Other  Living  Creatures  have  a  Share  in  this  Gift      7. 
t)f  N&tilre  as  well  as  We^  and  fometimes  arc  mor^  ^M^  s^n. 
liberally  dealt  with  ifiit:  Vor  fortie  are  quicker  f^^^^  ^ 
t)f  Heating  thah'Men)  Orhets  ha^^e  a  ftronger  and  Mn  7nd 
deardr  Sight ;  'Otlieri  a  nicfcr  Smell  j  arid  Othets  Bruus. 
a  more  diiliiiguilhihg  Tafte.    i'he  general  Opiril^ 
dft  is,  That  a .  Sf^g  excells  all  other  Crcattitdj  in 
iltdrifigy  fart  S^?^/^  in  5ntng^  a  Dc^  in  Srffefllag,  ah 
^^«  in  Tafiing^  arid  a  7t^/^//f  in  i?Vf/i«[f.    But  yet 
the  JPre-emifience  Jn  this  laft  hath  been  allow^ 
to  MdH  *  which  is  riot  trtttch  for  our  Credit,  fince 
^'his^.  Ot  all  the  Senfes,  is  reckott'd  the  grOlTeft  rind 
IfiOft  btutal.    In  the  ttiean  while^  this  Reflfexidh 
tipdfl  what  hath  gohe  before,  may  riot  be  unfck- 
fonable  ;  That  if  the  Serifes  ai^e  the  Means  drid 
Inftruments  Of  Knowledge,  and  firttes  have  Seri- 
fes  to6^  flay,  freqtiently  itiore  aeute  arid  penetra*- 
ting  than  Oui%  there  rtiay  a  fait  Argutnent  be 
dtawfl  ftoffl  hence,  for  'Theif  partaking  in  Kriovv*. 
ledge  with  tis,  as  well  as  they  |)attake  of  the  Heij^ 
Sfid  Mean*  that  convey  ic  to  lis. 

■  But  tho'  the  Senfts  be  the  Infirun^em  tif  Knc^^      8. 
Ldge^  yet  are  they  not  the  only  Inftrdtri^ntS ,'  much/nv  buri 
teis  afe  ouf  own  Senfes  alone  to  be  corifuked  6t  ^'  ^^^1^^ 
depended  upon  In  the  C^fb :   tot  if  it  happeris^^'"'- 
that  Bftftes  have  from  Theif  Senfes  a  Report  dif- 
fereht  fi'om  that  which  Ours  make,  arid  tlie  Judg- 
ment ^iven  upon  that  fividerice  da  corifequentYy 
difagree  with  the  Notions  we  form  to  out  felVe*^ 
(as  in  fundry  Inftances  'tis  plain  it  does  happen) 
which  of  thefe  two  Teftimonies  fhall  we  believe  ? 

Our  FaJting'Sfittle  cleanfes  and  heals  OUr  own  Woundsy 
and  yet  ic  kills  a  Serpent :    Now  from   Two  fo 
different  EfTeds,  what  Concluficn  can  be  made 
cfoitcerning  the  true  Nature  of  Humane  Spittle  ?    .  ^ 
3hali  we  fay  that  it  is  of  a  Drying  and  a  Cleanfing,   :  :  ^  : 

G  4  or        ^: 
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or  of  a  Poyfonous  and  Killing  Quality  ?  To  make 
any  certain  Deterraination  of  the  Operations  of 
•  Senfe,  we  fiiou'd  do  well,  methinks,  to  agree  with 
the  Brutes,  who  have  the  f^me  Faculties  as  well 
as  We.  But  the  lead  that  can  poffibly  be  requir'ij 
in  order  to  it,  is.  That  we  mou  d  be  confiltenf: 
with  our  own  felves,  and  that  the  fame  Judge, 
and  the  fame  Evidence  ftiou  d  always  concur  in 
the  fame  Sentence.  And  yet  even  This  we  are 
not  come  to ;  Shut  your  Eye,  and  put  your  Fin- 
ger upon  part  of  the  Lid,  and  this  Eye  fo  prefs'd 
fees  Things  after  another  manner,  than  it  does  in 
the  Natural  and  Common  Pofturc.  Stop  your 
Ear,  and  the  Sound  is  vaftly  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  ordinary  Impremon :  Thefe  Differen- 
ces every  Man,  when  he  will,  may  make  for 
himfelf.  But  fome  there  are  which  Nature  hath 
made  to  our  Hand  :  A  Child  Tafles,  and  Hears, 
and  Sees  much  otherwife  than  a  Grown  Man  ; 
and  a  Man  in  his  full  Strength  differs  no  leis 
from  an  Old  Man ,-  One  in  perfed  Health,  frooi 
a  Sick  Perfon  ,•  a  Wife  Man  from  a  Fool.  Now 
where  the  Diverfity  and  Diflance  is  fo  great, 
nay,  where  there  is  even  a  Contrariety  of  Per- 
ceptions, where  fhall  we  fix,  or  what  can  we  de- 
pend upon  for  Truth  ?  Even  one  Senfe  contra- 
dids  and  gives  the  Lie  to  another ;  for  a  Piece 
of  Painting  \  which  feems  Raifed,  and  in  Relief 
(as  they  term  it)  to  the  Eye,  when  we  come 
to  feci  it  with  the  Hand^  is  perfedly  flat  and 
fmooth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

m 

IN  order  to  giving  the  Reader  a  right  Notion  of 
the  Matter  treated  of  in  this  Chapter,  I  (hall 
beg  leave  to  detain  him  a  little^  with  the  Confide- 
ration  of  thefe  Three  Particulars. 

Firfiy  What  dependence  may  be  had  upon  the 

Ewdence  of  Senfe. 

Secondly y  Whence  thofe  Mifiakes  do  really  pro- 
ceed, which  .we  find  fometimes  charg'd  upon  the 
Deceivablenefs  of  our  Senfes* 

Tiirdljy  Whether  All  our  Knowledge  depends 
upon  our  Senfsjy  (6  as  that  we  can  know  nothing 
but  by  Their  means. 

I.  As  to  the  Evidence  of  Senfe  ,•  This  is  what  all 
Mankind,  who  have  ever  allow'd  any  thing  of 
Knowledge  or  Certainty  at  all,  conftantly  look'd 
upon,  as  the  fureft  and  moft  irrefragable  in  all  thofe 
Cafes,  which  are  the  proper  Objeds  of  it :  And 
therefore  He  that  went  about  to  evacuate  or 
weaken  this,  was  efteem'd  a  Man  not  fit  to  5e 
difputed  with  :  Becaufe  one  mull  needs  defpair  of 
producing  any  better  and  more  convincing  Proofs, 
and  fo  he  mail  continue  in  incurable  Ignorance, 
unlefs  we  cou'd  fuppofe  fa  abfurd  a  Procels  in 
arguing,  as  that  a  Man  fliou'd  be  perfuaded  of  a 
thing  more  manifeft,  by  a  Medium  which  is  left  fo. 
It  were  an  Affront  to  Humane  Nature,  to  en- 
deavour the  eftablilbing  this  by  Arguments,  fince 
none  ever  difclaim'd  the  Truth  ot  it,  but  They 
who  wou'd  not  allow  us  to  be  fure  that  any 
Thing  was  true ;  and  confecjuently,  cou'd  no  more 
depend  upon  their  own  Objedions  againft  it,  than 
they  cou  d  upon  the  Thing  they  brought  them 
againft.  Therefore  Lucretius  hath  very  defer vedly 
ex|>os'd  the  Folly  of  fuch  perverfe  Scepticks,  in  his 
f(fur$b  M9oh  .  ^ 
;  ./  '..        :  Denique 
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Deniquc  flU  fclrl  ftquii  putat,  &c. 

* 

He  that  fays  lafotbln^  e4n  h  knov.>ny  ^effhroii/s 
Hit  own  Opinion  ;  fir  He  Nothiftl  knows ;       ■    ■    * 
So  kmws  not  Thau    WbAt  fined  of  bfie  diffUh  ? 
Thofe  Maxims  ktll  Themfehes,  Tketfifmn  ct)i^^tt  ?   * 
But  grant  This  might  be  kn&mty  and  grM  /ft  knew  ; 
Tet  fince  be  hath  difco'uerd  nothing  ttuey 
What  Mark,  and  'what  Criterion  then  can  fl^oii^y 
Or  filly  *u>bAt  'tis  to  kndw^jjf  not  to  know  ? 

Or  bow  coud  He  what's  Truth,   ii;bafs  FalfliOOd 

ham  ? 
tttw  v)hat  ii^of  Dotfbt,  what  Ctrtninty  difcefn  f 

From  Senje  all  Truth  and  Certainty  itlferfy 
In  'Vain  fctnefiri've  td  fro^e  that  Sevje  can  erf ; 
For  that  which  W0ud  con^vlnce^  vJhich  iVcud  cffofe 
The  Senfesj  ninjt  be  far  erf ar  th.in  thofe. 

So  that  upon  theft  Tetms,  it  }s  evident  ^11  Know- 
Itdte  tttuft  be  glvefi  npy  Mcaufe  if  our  Seflfes  be 
falie,  we  can  have  n6  ftronger  Convl^ictti  th^h 
what  arife^  from  Thcm^  that  Any  thing  Is  true  ; 
not  that  there  Is  fbch  a  thing  as  Trutb  or  K///- 
bood  in  the  Worid.  Bat  befide^.  If  it  vt^ert  pra^ 
per  to  argue  in  fuch  ^  Cafe,  any  rejtfonable  Per  a 
fon  it^ou'd  find  no  diffieillty  in  the  Belief  of  this 
Matter  i  For  if  he  only  ^low  the  Beifjg  of  a  GoJy 
and  confiders  the  mighty  Confcquence  Of  otrt  Sett- 
ifes  to  us  in  all  ouf  Affairs  whatfaever;  it  can  ne- 
ver enter  into  otit^i  He^d,  that  a  Being  6f  fuch 
Perfecftions  wou'd  ldA\^e  his  Creatures  in  perp^ttiai 
Ignorance  and  Vnd^tUitityy  and  give  them  fudi 
Organs  and  Irtftrumettts,  as  fhoti'd  o^rtjy  decehre 
and  confound  thefm  t  Par  God  Indeed  h  the  true 
Effictcnr  Caufc  of  ^I!  onr  Senfations ,  and  the 
Foundation  ci  Otfr  Certatiitty  ;  tod  his  Goocfitefs 
and  Truth  are  our  Pledges,  that  we  ar?  "not  mi- 
.'  ftaken 
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ftaken^  and  always  in  the  wrongs  in  the  due  Ufe 
of  thofe  Facaltiea  he  hath  given  us  to  diftingtiiih 
Things  by. 

jigam :  If  we  obferve  the  Manner  how  chefe  O* 
petationsare  perform'd^  that  it  is  by  Eicernai  Im^ 
preffiohs^  by  which  the  Obje&  ftrikes  upon  the 
proper  Organ^  and  that  Impreilion  is  continued 
tsll  ir  be  carry ^d  en  to  tbat^  which  is  called  the 
CMfmm  S&nfofy^  ix  the-  inward  Seat  of  Senfe ;  AH 
'  thi&  muft  depend  updn  the  fame  necefiary  Laws  of 
Matt  ir  2nd  MQfhn^  by  which  JBi^^/Vi  in  general  a  A 
ppon  one  another.    And  therefore^  fuppofing  the 
fktne  ObjeAj  the  lame  Force  of  Impreffion^  the 
famo  SJtttadan^  the  fame  DifpoAtion  of  the  Or« 
gan^  the  fame  Midiumj  and  the  like  j  the  Report 
of  the  Senie  cannot  but  be  the  fame ;  But  where 
(here  is  a  Vatiation  in  any  of  thefe^the  Perception 
is  tinder  a  necefflcy  of  Varying  too.    Thas^  ( to 
ufe  the  Inflance  mentioned   by  Charrm)   when 
part  of  the  £ye-Ud  is  preis'd  down  by  the  Fin^ 
ger^  the  Rays  are  differentiy  admitted  into  thePui. 
pil^  and  fall  upon  two  feveral  places  of  the  Tmics 
Retim^  which  cctfifi^uently  creates  a  twofold  Itn- 
preffion  of  the  Obje&  :  And  This  Duplicity  is  as 
natural  and  neceifary  in  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  the 
Eye^  as  truly  agreeable  to  all  the  Rules  of  Mattet 
and  Mi^hn,  as  a  ffngle  Reprefencation  wou'd  be 
in  the  ufual  Poiluroj  fo  far  Irom  a  Reflexion 
npom  the  Truth  of  Senfe^  that  our  Senfes  could 
not  Ve  true,  if  the  thing  were  oiherwife  reprefen- 
tedr"  A  proportionable  Difference  tnoft  needs  fol^ 
low  in  the  different  Modifications  of  Light  and 
Sluides  j  (  which  is  the  Reafon  of  that  Appearance 
taken  notice  of  here ,  of  Pieces  in  Relief )    the 
desrroufr  Management  whereof  makes^  the  great  Se- 
cret of  the  Art  $f  Vamtng.    So  St  kf  again,  if  there 
be  any  tbin^  uncommon  in  thtMeditm  through 
nAuch  the  R^r^  pafs^  from  the  Obfe<%  to  the  Or* 
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gan  of  Senfes  ,•  which  is  the  Cafe  of  Prifmes,or  of 
Eyes,  either  diftorted  in  their  Simation^  ordifco-.- 
lour'd  in  any  of  the  Humours :  and  as  Thefe  mate 
a  Change  in  the  reprefented  Colour  of  the  Object, 
fo  does  the  Contradion  or  Dilatation  of  the  Pu- 
pil, in  the  Magnitude  or  Figure  of  it.    And  the 
Eye,  and  other  Organs  of  Senfe,  varying  by  Age, 
Sicknefs,  Nature,  or  Accidents,  unavoidably  rcr 
quire  different  Senfations,  in  Perfons  of  different 
Years  and  Conditions.    The  Matter  coming  much 
fo  one,  whether  the  Objed  be  varioufly  reprefen- 
ted through  Diftance,or  its  own  Pofture  and  Form, 
pr  through  fome  Change  and  Defed  of  the  Or- 
g»a,  which  receives  the  Impreffion.    All  Which 
fofficiently  accounts  for  the  differing  Senfations  of 
Children,  Grown-Men,  and  Aged  Perfons,,-  the 
different  Tafles  of  the  Sick  and  theHealthful ;  and 
indeed  the  vaft  Diverfity  of  Palats  among  Man- 
Jkind  in  general  :  For  here  is  a  mighty  Diverfity 
in  the  Organ  of  Senfe  ,•  and  the  making  one  and 
the  fame  Report  is  therefore  impoffible :  For  our 
Senfes  are  like  Meffengers,  and  all  their  Bufmels 
is.  To  be  Faithful  and  True  in  delivering  their  Er- 
rand, as  they  have  received  it.    If  it  werexiot  gi- 
ven as  it  ought  to  be  at  firft,  (that  is,  if  there  be 
any  accidental  Defeds  to  change  the  Appearance  ) 
This  they  are. not  refponfible  for  j  but  they  are  to 
tell,  what  they  feel,  and  hear,  and  fee  ,•  and  in 
This  they  are  faithful,  and  may  be  depended  upon. 
For,  That  they  may  be  trufted  even  in  Matters 
of  the  greateift'Coniequencee,  is  beyond  all  reafo- 
nable  Contradidion  ,•  not  only  from  the  molt  ne- 
ceffary  and  important  Matters  of  Humane  Life, 
being  carry'd  on  upon  the  Confidence  of  this  Te- 
llimony,  but  (  which  to  a  Chriftian  is  much  more 
confiderable  )  from  all  the  External  Evidences  of 
Religion  being  put  upon  this  Iffue.    The  Life  and 
Death  ,   the  Refurreftion  and  Afoenfion  of  our 

Bleffed 
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Bleffed  Saviour,  the  Dodrines  he  taught^  and  the 
Miracles  he  did  in  Confirmation  of  them^  be- 
ing fo  many  Appeals  to  the  Senfes  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  convers'd^  and  the  great  Motive  to  Per- 
fuafion^  which  the  Apoftle  urges,  is,  that  he  deli- 
ver d  That  to  his  Prolelytes  concerning  the  Word 
of  Life,  of  which  they  had  had  all  poffible  De- 
monftrations,  fince  it  was  what  He  and  his  Fel- 
low-Preachers bad  heard  y  what  they  had  feen  with 
their  Eyes^  what  they  had  looked  upon^  and  their  Hands  ijohali. 
had  handled.  AW  which  was  certainly  a  very  weak 
and  impertinent  Allegation,  if  the  Senfes  are  fo 
liable  to  Miftakes,  and  fo  uncertain  a  Foundation 
of  Knowledge,  that  we  cannot  with  fafety  fix 
any  Conclufions  from  the  Reports  they  make  to 
us.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  deny'd,  but  Men  do 
rery  frequently  err  by  too  eafie  a  Credulity  in 
this  refped,  which  minifters  fuffieient  ground  for 
our  Second  Enquiry, 

II.  Whence  thofe  Errours  do  really  proceed^  which  we 
find  fometimes  charged  upon  the  Decei*veablenefs  of  our 
Senfes.  In  This,  as  well  as  fome  Other  Particulars, 
Epicurus  feems  to  have  been  very  unfairly  dealt 
withal  by  the  Stoicks^  and  fome  other  Philofophers 
of  a  contrary  Party  ,•  who,  becaufe  he  afferted  the 
Truth  of  the  Senfes,  and  vindicated  their  Fidelity 
in  Reporting,  have  charg  d  him  with  affirming, 
that  a  Man  cou'd  not  poffibly  miftake  in  forming 
Judgments  according  to  thofe  Appearances.  Where- 
as in  Truth  Epicurus  only  places  the  Senfes  in  the 
Quality  of  Evidence,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate 
bare  Matter  of  FaA,  but  does  by  no  means  deny 
the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Court  to  which  thofe  Ac- 
counts are  given,  to  pafs  Sentence  as  fliall  feem 
juft  and  equal.  To  this  purpofe  is  tliat  ^a^^f^^f^^* 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Tenth  Book  menti- 
ons ,-  ^  and  GaJJendus  in  his  Comment  upon  it,  lb 
wtionally:  enlarges  upon.  .  By  which  is  meant, 

that 
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that  Men  ought  to  avoid  Piiecipitation,  aiid  not 
raflily  pronounce^  that  Things  are  in  reality  a« 
they  are  reprefented  ;  but  calmly  and  flowly  ex<- 
amtne  Circumllanccs^  and  obfenre  the  Cauies  of 
fuch  Ri^prefentations.  Thus  iikewife  Lucretius  in 
his  Fourth  Book^  after  having  inftanc'd  in  feveral 
Appearances^  which^  when  ftri(ftly  enquir'd  into, 
are  found  to  differ  from  the  Nature  of  the  Things 
themfelves^  clo(es  his  Account  with  theie  very 
fignificant  Verfes^ 

deter  a  Jegenere  hoe  mirmio  muha  videmm, 
^a  violare  fiJem  ^lua/i  ftnfibus  omnU  ^uarunt* 
Nequic^uattt*     ^u$niam  fars  korum  maxima  f^it^ 
Troftit  Ofinatus  animi^  fuos  addimus  iffiy  <^c. 

Which  the  Englijfi  Reader  may  take  from 
Mr. Creech  thus: 

Ten  Thoufandfuch  appear,  Ten  Thoufand  Fhs 
To  Certainty  of  Senje  ;  and  All  effofe  : 
In  vain.      Tit  Judgment^  not  the  Senfe  miJtakeSf 
JVhich  fancy*d  Things  for  real  Okjeth  takes. 

If  then  One  Light  appear  to  be  Two,  when  the 
£ye*Lid  is  prefs'd  ;  if  a  Square  Building  at  a  Di- 
ftance  feem  Round;  if  a  Piece  in  Perfpedivc  feeni 
a  Cloyiter  or  a  Portico  ;  a  Man  is  not  prefemly 
to  conclude  that  thefe  are  really  fuch  j  nor  can  h^ 
be  excus'd  if  he  do  fo.  For  Reafon  and  Confide-* 
ration  wou'd  convince  him,  that  thefe  Idea's  muft 
be  fo,  and  cou'd  not  be  otherwife  ^  That  the  un-^ 
natural  Difpofirion  of  the  Eye  mult  needs  double 
the  Image  in  the  firft  Inftance ;  That  the  Diflancei 
of  the  Objeft  will  naturally  cut  off  the  Anglesj, 
and  render  the  Perception  lefs  diftinft,  in  the  fe*** 
cond  ;  and  that  Shades  artificially  caft,  and  fomo 
Strokes  of  the  Pencil  or  Style  bolder  and  ftronget 
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iha^  the;  ^^ft,  wijl  of  negefjity  create  iniiglnary 

Protwb^ranQe^  J  gnd  imaginary  DKUnces  in  the 
taft.  What  Cwrf^  thqn  Inall  pn^  take  to  prevent 
Errpurs  ia  tl^f^  Caft^  ?  Ja  general  j  he  ipuft  not 
be  tpo  h^fty  in  giving  Judgment,  but  bring  rhcfe 
Things  to  the  Teft.  The  Firft  muft  be  viewed 
with  his  Eye  in  ics  ufual  Form  and  Condition ; 
the  Second  he  muft  make  nearer  Approaches  to^ 
^nd  view  it  clofe  a?  Hand  ;  For  the  Third  he  may 
call  in  another  Senft  to  his  Affiftance  i  and  if  the 
Eye  alone  cannot,  the  Touch  muft  fet  him  right. 
But  to  thi§  Ch^rrm  replies,  and  PQt  only  He, 
but  Ln^^etiusi  That  no  On?  Senf$  caii  poffibly  cor- 
fcd  another : 

Wh»t  ?  Can  the  Ears  convince  the  Eyes  ?  Can 

Thofe 
Confute  the  Hand,  th?  Palftt^,  or  the  Nofe  ? 
Tell  them  wherein  they  err>  when  eVr  they 

mifs> 
Aad  give  (alfe  Notices  ?  Fond  Fancy  this ! 
For  E*ch  a  fjroper  Uft  Wid  Power  enjoys, 
A.  proper  Qhi^A  every  Senfe  employs, 

But  »ftw  ajl,  What  is  the  true  Meaning  of  this 
Argumej^t,  mi  how  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 
JsTa  mw^  thi*n  thisu  Thflt  AU  the  Senfes  are  not 
eiji^ally  adapted  %q  receive  and  diftinguifb  all  mm- 
jOter  of  Ohjelfts :  thai  Each  pip  them  is  equally  Faith- 
ful in  thoJ(e.  pecuUar  tQ  it :  And  ponfequemly,  the 
Eyes  eannot  cwrecjl  the  Ear  in  Sounds;  nor  the 
!Ear  the  Nofe  in  SmeUs :  But  does  it  follow  from 
bence  j,  that  when  two,  or  more  of  tbeie  Evi- 
diences  are  jpyned^  they .  will  not  corf  oborat^  the 

Toftimwy,  and  give  a  ferwer  Afl&irance  ?  ^r  that 

Rea- 
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Reafon^  which  is  the  proper  Judge  may  not  fift 
out  the  Truth    by  confronting   tnefe  Evidences 
againft  one  another  ?  This  is  a  Conftruftion  whol- 
ly Foreign  to  the  Place,  and  to  the  Philofopher's 
Defign.   And  therefore  {UysEmfiricus)  as  Vhyficians 
fronounce  of  a  Difeafe  not  from  One  Jingle  Symftomy  but 
from  the  Concurrence  of  fe'veral }  and  a  Fever  is  difiin^ 
guiJh'Jynot  only  by  the  ^ukknefs  of  the  Pulfe^but  by  the  Ex- 
cefs  of  Heat  ^he  Rednejs  of  the  Complexion^the  Height  of  the 
Water y  the  Excejflve  Tbirff^  and  otherCharaBers  known  to 
the  Skilful  in  that  Art ;  So  a  doubting  Philo/opher  makes  a 
'  y^^^gntent  of  Truths  by  the  Co-inciJence  and  good  Agree- 
ment of  federal  Ideas  comfar  d  together.     And  to  the 
fame  Purpofe,  Macrobius  hath  defcribed  the  Pro- 
cefs  fit  for  fuch  Cafes.    If  (  fays  he )  ^  Man  fees 
the  Figure  of  an  Apple  at  a  Difiance^  it  does  not  pre- 
fentlyfoUow  that  this  is  a  real  Apple  ;  becaufe  this  Re- 
femblance  may  heforrndout  of  other  Materials.     What 
Saturn  7.  then  jhaB  he  do  to  fatisfie   himfelf?  Let  him  put  it  to 
'4-  tbe  Tryal  of,  another  Senfcj  and  judge  of  it  by  the  Smell : 

But  pofjibly  it  may  have  lain  among  Applesy  and  re- 
tain the  Scent :  Then  confult  tbe  Touchy  and  examine  tbe 
Weight  ofit:  But  perhaps  the  Cunning  Artificer  bath 
been  very  Nice  in  adjujiing  this  too  j  Iffo^  let  him  have 
recourfe  to  the  Taficy  and  if  he  find  the  true  Relijh  of  an 
Apple  i  thefe  concurring  Evidences  leave  no  reafonable 
Doubt  of  its  being  really  the  very  Fruit  it  at  firji  feenid 

to  be.  From  hence  it  does  not  only  appear,  what 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  judging  the  Reprefen- 
tations  of  Senfe ;  but  likewife,  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  Men  fo  often  err  upon  this  Occafion. 
That  it  is  meerly  the  EfFe<ft  of  Rafhnefs,  and 
Negligence  j  and  the  determining  more  than  we 
have  Evidence  for.  For  thefe  Ideas,  and  ImpreC- 
iions  give  us  only  the  Appearances,  and  external 
Accidents  of  Things  ,•  and  fo  long  as  we  afKrm 
them  to  appear  lo  to  us,  we  are  fafe,  and 
cannot  ern    But  if  from  thefe  Accidents  we  fhall 

under- 
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undertake  to  determine  of  their  Subftance  and  Na« 
ture :  If  we  (hall  definitively  fay^  They  aftually 
arc  what  they  appear,  our  own  Mind  mifguides 
us  i  and  the  Fault  lies  not  in  the  Evidence,  which 
told  us  true  ;  but  in  the  Judge,  who  decides  the 
Caufe,  without  canvafmg  the  Witnefles,  and  de-^ 
Clares  That  for  Right  and  Truth,  which  was  ne- 
ver pos'd  before  him. 

My  Reader  will  eafily  apply  what  hath  been 
faid  here  (perhaps  too  tedioufly)  to  what  our 
Author  infmuates  of  the  mutual   Cheat,  in  his 

Sixth  Paragraph  of  this  Cbafter.     For  hence   it  is 

that  our  Panick  Fears,  and  other  groundlefs  and 
violent  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  grow  to  fuch  Excef^ 
fes,  that  they  run  away  with  the  Firft  Impreffions^ 
and  never  call  in  Reafon,  to  calm  and  moderate 
the  Diforder  of  the  Spirits  ,•  but  are  perfedly  tran- 
fported  in  the  prefent  Heat  and  Agitation,  and  in- 
ilead  of  examining,  magnify  the  tormenting  Ideas 
to  themfelves.  All  which  is  in  no  d^ee  owing 
to  the  Natural  DefeA,  either  of  Senfe  or  Reafon  ; 
but  to  Strength  of  Paffion,  and  Negled  of  fuch 
timely  Remedies,  as  Nature  hath  provided  us  with, 
if  not  wholly  to  prevent,  yet  at  leaft  to  abate, 
and  foften,  and  reduce  it  to  a  convenient  Tern-* 
per. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  the  laft  Enquiry,  Wbe^ 

tber  all  our  Knowledge  defend  upon  the  Senfes ^  fo  as  that 
we  can  know  nothing  hut  by  Their  Means.    Here  Gajfen^ 

dm  forfakes  me,  and  fiercely  vindicates  that  re- 
ceived Opinion  of  fome  Old  Philofophers,  Ibat  no^ 
thing  can  come  at  the  l/nderfianding^  except  it  pafs  thro 
fame  of  the  Senfes  in  its  Way  thither. 

It  is  not  aiferted  by  thofe  who  undertake  to 
maititain  that  Opini6n,  That  nothing  more  can 
be  knoWh  by  us,  t^an  what  the  Impreffions  of 
Senfe  give  us  an  immediate  Perception  of;  but 
that  we  ^  ix}ftni<%ed  from  Reflexion  as  well  as 
:  H  Sen- 
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Sehfdtion  ,•  fo  tnat^  by  abftrading,  enlargidg^  ca:  o-»- 
th^rwife  modifying  our  Ideasj  we  come  to  un^er* 
liAnd  the  NacDre  of  Things  j  yet  fo  as  that  we  can 
Vnderftand  nothings  eiccept  the  Ideas  of  it  are  en* 
tertain'd  clearly  and  diftindrj  y ;  either  fo  as  to  re- 
preffent  to  us  the  Thing  it  lelf ;  or  fo  us  to  give 
u%  fufiicidnt  Matter  for  RefieAicn  to  woik  upon^ 
in  raifing  frefh  Ideas  from  it. 

I.  Thus  it  Is,  that  they  pretend  to  anfwer  the 
Argument  comrtonly  urged  againft  them,  from 
that  very  Power,  we  find  in  our  felves,  a<>d  the 
common  Exercife  of  it,  to  corred  the  Errors  of 
Imagin(ttion.  For  if  all  Perceftions  of  the  Miftj 
were   Ctirfareal  Images  of  the  Brain^  we  muft  nc- 

c^iTiirily  ludge  according  to  the  Report  of  our 
Senfitivc  Organs ;  and  fo  the  Sun  mud  be  con- 
cluded ho  bigger  than  he  appears.  No  (fay  they^ 
iot  the  Mind  knows  very  well  thut  Dift^nce  leffens 
the  Object  to  the  Eye  ;  and  therefore  r60efting 
ft^reeably  to  the  Rules  given  in  the  foriher  Par- 
ticular^ it  prtoounces  the  Sun  vaftly  bigger  than 
it  feems.  But  ftill.  All  this  Will  not  amount  to 
thofe  Reafora,  which  adjuft  its  Magnie|id«>  c!0 
be  i6o  times  bigger  than  the  Earth.  Of>  If  they 
wcmld^  yet  Proportions  and  DiAances  ai;e,nteer 
Refpecfts,  and  fuch  as  we  can  have  no  Corporeal 
Images  t)£  Thefe  thin  are  the  £fie<%  of  japicjt^er 
Pi'rnciple  ^  and  io  is  the  Determinate  Magftit^de 
i>f  this  Body  ^  for  tho'  inlarging  the.  Id6ft>  and 
iiiibwiiig  for  Diftance^  would  create  an  Imag;e  vaitty 
•B«ilky  perhaps  ^  yet  this  could  not  .fiatd  the  6xaft 
l)im5dnfians^  noi'  forrti  the  Coin  pari  fon  in  fwh  Odds^ 
between  that  Globe  of  f  ira>  artd  this  of  Eftrfch*  .  . 

11.  Another  Argument  aj^ihft  allKmmlalgejpro-' 
Ke%dmgfoHt  the  Sifffis^  is  tauten  frOdi  Thoic^*  which 
are  commonly  caU'd  tbt  Rj^kJiitoftbeJUindyimh 
Ui  we  perceive  our  Ow&  Operations  and  ThcNkghts 
by;  For  all  Ideas,  Wfaich  ari  latircinstK  j -by  tlie 

Senfes^ 
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Senfes,  come  from  Material  ObjecSls,  and  fuch  Im- 
prefCons  are  fubjed:  to  the  common  Laws  of 
Matter  ,•  one  of  which  is.  To  ad:  by  Impulfe^ 
and  upon  fbmethtng  elfc^  but  not  upon  it  feK 
S(^  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  Mind  to  have 
its  own  Image  conveyed  through  the  Organs  dE 
Seiife  {  ^nd  cohfeqfoendy  thefe  forts  of  Opoh 
rations^  by  which  it  retires  inward,  and  recoWe<ft5> 
a«d  views  it  feif ;  As  they  arc  undeniable  in  Fad, 
(b  are  they  in  all  Reafon  to  be  afcribed  to  fome 
mher  Pcmer  than  Imagination  ^  and  fuch  as  the 
Senses  and  External  Impreflions  have  nothing  to 
do  In. 

III.  But  though  we  fltould  ^lk>w,  that  the  Mind 
(as  Ibme  have  <totitendod,  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  it)  can  by  Similitude,  Ab* 
ttra<%ton,  and  fuch  other  Methods^  form  Ideas  even 
of  thefe  Things  ,•  yet  what  (hall  we  fay  to  the 
Cafe  of  Immaterial  Subfiances  ?  And  that  fuch  there 
*re,  a  Refle<ftion  upon  our  own  Souls^  the  Obje<9s 
about  which  they  are  converfant,  their  feveral  O- 
peratkmd,  and  the  manner  of  them^  very  incompa-^ 
tible  with  Matter  and  the  Laws  of  Motion,  will 
not  fuifer  reafoning  People  to  doubt.  Now  if  all 
Knowledge  be  derived  from  our  Senfes,  it  muft 
proceed  from  fuch  Ideas  as  are  drawn  upon  the 
i^nagination,  by  Impreffions  upon  the  outward 
Organ,  conveyed  thither  in  the  ufual  Courfe  and 
MeShod  of  Senfation  ;  but  thefe  Impreffions  can^ 
not  be  made  other  wife,  chan  by  Matter  and  Mo- 
firm  i  and  oonfequently,  either  we  can  have  n6 
diftindb  Notion,  no  Aiiurance  of  any  Iihmarerial 
SubftiMoes  i  or  die  we  may  have  foma  Knowledge 
MMdki  doeiB  ii(!^  ^depend  upcm,  nor  acdrueto  us 
Krom  Wfir  Sen^.' 

IV.  At  thfe  rdte,  neither  can  we  have  atty 
Idea  at  all  of  the  Fi»-ft  and  morft  Perfed  Being, 
Qod  himietf :  l^or  what  Repjfefentatloni  can  Senle 

H  a  give 
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give  us  ?  What  ReReiSioiis  can  it  help  us  to,  of  at 
Being  Infinite  and  Eternal,  Independent,  and  pro- 
duced from  no  oi^er  Caufe  ;  fuch  as  hath  the 
Properties  of  Self^  and  Necejfary  Exificnce  infeparable 
front  the  Notion  of  it  ?  It  is  not  the  Image  of  an 
Old  Man,  nor  the  multiplying  of  Years  into  a  vaft 
Duration,  that  will  do  the  Bufmefs  here  ;  for  fiill 
the  main  Difficulty,  of  never  beginning,  never  end- 
ing ;  Self-Origination,  or  aivAicw  remains  j  and 
will  for  ever  remain,  not  only  incapable  of  a-> 
iiy  fenfible  Reprefentation,  but  a  Contradi&ion 
to  them  all  And  yet  Reafm  affqres  us.  That 
fuch  a  Being  there  certainly  is  ,•  nay,  that  there 
heeds  muft  be  ,•  for  without  it,  nothing  could  ever 
have  been  at  all  ^  but  We  muft  Jofe  our  Selves, 
and  all  our  Ideas,  in  a  Maze  and  infinite  Circle  of 
Caufcs ;  and  /hall  never  be  able  to  account  for 
the  Exiftence  of  any  Thing,  which  our  Senfes  are 
confefs'd  to  reprefent  to  us,  unlefs  we  .admit  of 
One  thing,  which,  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  they  never 
can  give  us  any  fort  of  Reprefentation  of. 

V,  Once  more.    To  come  lower,  and  obferv^ 
even  Corporeal  Subftances  themfelves.  Such  as  we 
fee,  and  feelj  and  converfe  with  every  Moment. 
From  fuch  as  thefe  it  is  that  our  Senfes  are  moved. 
But  let  us  confider,  what  it  is  that  moves  them ; 
oj;  how  far  we  can  be  inform'd  by  fuch  Impref- 
fions. .  Now  it  is  granted  on  all  Hands,  That5c»/i 
can  only  inftruift  us  in  the  Modes  and  Accidents  of 
Things  ,•  and  yet  All  thinking  Men  muft  allow 
that  thofe  Accidents  are  not  capable  of  fubfifting 
alone.:    So  that  we  can  leani  this  way  the  Powers 
:?in^  Properties  of  Things,  but  not  the  Things  them- 
.ftlVfiis,    Thus>  while  we  are  forced  to  make  a  Dif- 
ference between  the  Natural  and  RealEffence,  and 
'the  Properties  or  Accidents  inherent  in  that.  Na- 
^tiue  j  we  muft  yieid.  plainly,-  that  all  our  Know- 
Jed^p.is  fo  far  from  dcpea4ing  upon  5w/f,  that' 
.'.    '  we 
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we  cannot  know  any  one  Thing  by  it.  Since  eve- 
ry Man's  Reafon  undeniably  affures  him^  that  there 
is  fomething  more  intimate  and  deep,  which  no 
Ideas  can  reach  to ;  and  without  which  thofe  Su- 
perficial Qualities,  of  which  he  hath  any  Idea, 
could  not  poffibly  fubfift. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter  it  is  certain,  that  there 
muftbe  fome  common  Notices  and  Principles,  fuch 
as  evidence  themfelves  to  every  confidering  Mind, 
which  do  not  only  aflift,  but  carry  us  beyond  any 
fenlibie  Ideas,  or  any  Refledions  they  can  be  im- 
proved into  :  Concerning  which,  if  my  Reader  de- 
tire  more  full  Satisfa(5Hon,  and  would  fee  this  Ar- 
Siment  illuftrated  at  large,  he  will  do  well  to  con- 
It  the  incomparably  Learned  and  Judicious  Bi- 

fliop  StiUingfieet^  in  his  late  Vindication  oftheDoShine 
if  the  Trinity.  Chap.  X. 

I  add  only  upon  this  Occafion,  That  the  fore- 
going Reafbns  are  of  good  Force  to  prove,  that 
the  Humane  Soul  is  of  a  more  Noble  Principle 
than  Matter.  For,  indeed,  notronly  Reafon^  but  Sen* 
fatiany  is  not  to  be  folved  upon  other  Terms.  Of 
which  the  Modern  Philofophers  were  well  aware  ; 
who,  when  they  afferted  the  Souls  of  Brutes  to  be 
meer  Matter,  loon  found  an  abfolute  Neceffity  of 
affirming,  that  they  were  altogether  void  of  Senfe 
too :  For  tho'  the  outward  Impreffion  be  made 
upon  rhe  Organ,  yet  it  is  a  Reflex  AA,  which 
makes  the  Senfation,  and  informs  the  Patient  of 
it.    And  fuch  A<3s  they  have  not  been  able  to  j 

conceive  how  Matter  ihould  be  capable  of.  Since 
it  is  the  Property  of  one  Body  to  ad  upon^^no-  "^ 

ther,  but  no  Body  can  a^  upon  it  felf.  y 
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CHAP.     XL 

Of  Si^hty  Hearings  and  Speech. 

thefe  Three  T^^Hcfe  are  thc  Three  Jewels,  the  moft  matU 
amnpared  X  lent  and  vaUxablc  Endowments,  that  belong 
ttf^ether.  to  the  Body  of  Man :  None  that  appear  to  out- 
ward View,  are  comparable  to  them;  but  it  will 
bear  feme  Difpute  which  of  the  Three  ought  to. 
be  preferr  d.  As  to  the  Organ,  by  which  they  am 
performed,  it  muft  be  conief$'d,  that  That  of  the 
Sight  is  admirable  for  its  charming  Form,  and  nice 
Compofition  ;  it  is  beautiful,  lively,  and  fpax^ling^ 
made  up  of  gr^at  Variety  j  its  Parts  fubcle  and 
fmall ;  and  rheir  Humours  mix'd  to  Aftoniihmentji 
both  for  U(e  and  Comelinefs.  From  whence  that 
common  Obfcrvation  hath  obtained,  that  the  Eye 
is  one  of  thofe  Parts,  which  Nature  firft  begins  to 
form,  and  finiihes  one  of  the  laft.  Upon  the  fame 
Account  This  is  one  of  the  tendereft  and  moft 
delicate  Parts  about  us :  Subjed  to  a  vaft  number  of 
I^ifeafes  and  Infirmiues.  Phyficians  and  Anatomifts 
have  reckon' d  no  lefs  than  a  Hundred  and  Twenty 
ladirpofitions  incident  to  ic.  S fetch  is  efteem'd  the 
next  in  Digaity^  but  Hearmg  inaJces  ibme  amends 
for  the  lail  and  lowcft  Place,  hy  the  many  great 
Advantages  belonging  to  it.  .  Sight  (eems  to  be  the 
moft  neceflary  and  mofb  fervkeable  to  the  Bo^ 
dy.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon,  why  it  is 
of  greater  Confequence  to  Brutes,  whofe  Advan- 
tages are  chiefly  Corporeal,  than  Hearing  can  be : 
But  Hearing  leems  to  challenge  the  Preference, 
with  regard  to  the  Advantages  and  Improvement 
of  ^he  Mind.  Sight  is  principally  ufeful  for  In- 
vention, 
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vention,  for  mod  Things  are  diftoverM  by  the  help 
of  this  Senfc  ,•  but  tho'  it  lays  the  firft  Founda- 
tions, and  gives  the  Hints^  yet  it  brings  nothing 
to  PerfeiSMon.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidet'd^j^  that 
Sight  is  capable  of  Perception  in  nothing  but  what; 
is  Corporeal,  and  It  gives  no  Knowledge  of  Uni- 
verfals.  Individuals  and  Bodies  are  its  proper  Ob- 
ject, and  it  cannot  penetrate  into  thefe  any  deep- 
er than  the  Shell  or  Surface.  It  is  the  proper  In- 
ftrument  ef  Ignorant  and  Unlearned  Men,  who 
look  no  farther  than  that  which  is  juft  before 
them,  and  makes  an  Impreffion  upon  the  outward 
Senfts. 

Hearing  may  be  term'd  an  Inward  and  Spiritual  2. 
Senfe :  It  is  the  Agent  and  Conveyer  of  Intelli-  ^^^'fg 
gence  to  the  Underftanding  ;  the  Inftruraent  oi^^^f^^^'^* 
Learning  and  Thought^  and  receives  not  only  Inr 
dividuaJs,  as  Sight  does,  but  dives  into  their  moft 
fecrec  and  abftrufe  Parts ;  nay,  it  hath  a  Capacity 
fo  large  as  to  comprehend  General,  Spiritual,  Ab^ 
ftrafted,  and  Divine  Truths  ,•  fuch  as  Sight  is  fo 
far  from  giving  us  any  AflSftance  in,  that  it  ra- 
ther difturbs  and  confounds  us  in  the  Difquifi- 
tion  of  them.  Accordingly  ,  there  have  been 
many  Inftanecs  of  Great  Men  who  have  been 
blind,  and  yet  Angularly  eminent  for  Wifdom  and 
Knowledge  ;  and  Ibme  of  Perfons  who  have  de- 
prived themlelves  of  Sight,  in  order  to  the  be- 
corffing  more  exqtiifite  Philofophers  ,•  but  no  one 
Exfimple  <>f  either  of  thefe  kinds  ca.n  be  produ- 
ced in  Pe^f  Perfons.  This  is  the  Gate  by  which 
wc  enter,  and  fform  the  Caftle.  ;  By  This  we  bend 
the  Mii^  to  Good  or  Evil.  So  Profane  Storjr 
tclh  us  of  Agafnemnvni  Queen,  whofe  Chattirj^  w^s 
prefervd  by  Mtjfii:k  :  And  fo  Sacred  Srofyreilates' 
th9t  SauYs  fevii-Spiric was chafm'cJUy  Patn^ts Hgtfp: 
A^d  fo  tfje  RoT^m'VRVcbry  obferv^s,  that  GrJc'cS^^, 
the  famous  Orator,  fweeten'd  his  Vbiteetby  the  help 
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of  one  that  play*d  to  hitn  upon  the  Flute^  and 
taught  him  fuch  Tones  as  were  moil  moving,  and 
for  his  purpofe.  In  fhort,  This  is  the  Only  Paf^ 
fage  chat  Learning,  and  Truth  and  Venue  have 
found  to  our  Souls ;  and  the  Gofpel  it  felf  enters 
Romxi7.^y  ^^^  For  the  Apoftle  hath  told  us^  That  Faith 
Cometh  by  Hearings  and  Hearing  hy  the  Word  of  God. 
And  that  they  who  obftinately  uick  to  the  Report 
of  their  Sight,  will  find  it  rather  an  Obftu<ftion 
than  an  Informer  in  the  higheft  Myfteries  of  Re- 

Heb«xL  i.ligion*     That  Faith  is  the  Evidence  of  Things  not  feen^ 

and  the  Belief  of  Teftimonies  that  are  heard :  And 
accordingly  the  Primitive  Chriftians  had  a  Claft 
of  Believers  to  whom  they  gave  the  Title  of  Ju- 
dientesy  Hearers.  To  all  This  I  may  add.  That 
This  Senfe  is  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Dark,  and  when 
Men  are  afleep,  by  giving  them  feafonable  Alarms, 
and  awakening  them  to  provide  for  their  Defence 
and  Prefervation.  Upon  all  thefe  Accounts,  the 
Philofophers  are  fo  profufe  in  their  Praifes  of  Hear^ 
ingy  recommending  the  diligent  Ufe  of  it,  advifing 
us  to  purge  our  Ears,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Prejudice  and  Corruption ;  This  being  the  belt 
Security,  the  fureft  Guard  of  our  Souls,  as  a  Com- 
mander in  Garrifon  would  make  it  his  firft  and 
chief  Care,  to  keep  ftricft  Centry,  and  line  the 
Gates  and  Walls  well,  for  fear  an  Enemy  ihould 
ruih  in  and  furprize  him. 
ij.  Speech  is  a  particular  Favour  of  Nature  to  Man- 

The  Power  kind,  and  a  very  ufeful,  neceflary,  and  excellent 
0f  speech.  Gift  it  is.  Confider  it  with  reaped  to  the  Speaker^ 
^hd  it  is  the  Image  and  Interpreter  of  the;  Soul ; 
the  Meflenger  of  the  Heart,  the  Door  by  which 
all  that  lies  within,  comes  out,  and  fliews  it  felf 
abroad.  Whatfoever  is  born,  in  Darknefs,  is  thus 
brought  forth  into  the  Light ;  the  Mind  difcover? 
and  dilplays  it  felf  moft  clearly  this  way  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  that  Saying  of  one  of  the  Anci- 
ents 
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cnts,  *  Sfeaky  that  I  may  know  ophat  you  are.  Thus 
Men  are  like  Veffels^  which  by  the  Sound  are 
quickly  diftinguifti'd,  whether  they  be  broken  or 
whole,  full  or  empty  ,•  and  Speech  to  Them  is  like 
the  Touchftone  to  Metals  ,•  the  Counterfeit  and 
the  true  Standard  are  immediately  known  by  it. 

But  if  we  confider  it  with  regard  to  the  Perfom 
to  whom  it  is  direded,  thus  it  is  a  powerful  and 
an  imperious  Mailer;  enters  the  Caftle,  (eizes  the 
Governour;  it  moves  and  ftirs  him,  it  animates  and 
encourages,  it  provokes  and  appeafes,  it  raifes  and 
dejeds  him  ;  it  overwhelms  him  with  Grief,  and 
tranfports  him  with  Joy ;  makes  what  Impreffions, 
infpires  what  Paffions  it  pleafes ;  manages  and 
moulds  the  Soul  into  any  Form,  and  bends  it  all 
manner  of  ways :  Nay^  it  extends  its  Dominion 
over  the  Body  too ;  makes  that  Red  with  Bluflies^ 
and  Pale  with  Fear ;  provokes  Laughter  and  Tears ; 
forces  it  to  ftart  and  ftiiver  ,•  to  tremble  with  An- 
ger, leap  for  Joy,  fwoon  and  faint  away  with  Vio- 
lence of  Paffion. 

Confider  it  with  regard  to  the  World  in  general^ 
and  Speech  is  as  it  were  the  Hand  of  the  Soul,  which 
This  ufes  as  the  Body  does  the  Natural  one,  for 
taking  and  receiving,  for  asking  and  forgiving  Af^ 
fifiance.  This  is  the  great  Goer-between,  the  Car- 
rier of  Intelligence,  tne  Fador  for  Trade  f^  as  the 
Latin  Etymologifts  tell  us,  that  the  Word  which 
fignifits  Traffick  and  Commerce^  derives  it  felf  from 
Mercury  the  God  of  Eloquence.  By  It  Treaties  of 
Peace  are  made.  War  proclaimed,  all  manner  of 
Bufmefs  publick  and  private  negotiated  and  di- 
fjpatched ;  Learning,  and  all  the  hidden  Treafures  of 
the  Mind  uttered  and  diftributed  :  For  This. in 
Truth  is  the  Original  and  the  Inftrument  of  .all 
Communication  ,*  the.  Band  and  Cement  of  Hu- 
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mane  Society^  (provided  rhe  Language  be  perfe^ft- 
ly  underftood;  for,  as  one  of  the  Ancients  faid^ 
A  Man  bad  hetttr  he  in  the  Comfany  ef  a  Dd^  t^^f  Ac 
knowsy  and  is  acquainted  wth,  than  in  that  df  oftofher 
Man^   Vfbe  cannot  make  bimfelf  unJerfieod  hy  m.     So 

that  one  Foreigner  to  another  does  by  no  means 
anfwer  the  t  Charafter  of  hk  Nature, and  is  ill  cf- 
te6k  as  no  Man. ) 

In  ftort.  The  Tongue  is  a  Tool  converted  to  all 
manner  of  Ufes;  and  Inftrament  of  Good  and 
Prov.       Evil,   as  fnfiem  it  felf  hath  taught  us  •  Life  And 
Villi  ai*   jy^atb  are  in  the  Towsr  eftheTwrgue.     The  Advan- 
tages and  the  Inconveniences  th:4t  proceed  from  it 
arc  never  to  be  expreft;  a  prudent  or  an  incautious^ 
a  wicked,  or  a  confcientious  uf  e  of  it,  difpofes  our 
own ,  and   fometimes  other  Peoples  Fortunes  ^ 
or  draws  down  infinite  Dangers ;  preferves  or  de- 
ofagMd  ftroys  Reputation :  So  that  nothing  is  of  better  or 
^  *''      worfe  Confequence  than  the  Tongue.    Tbe  Tongue 
T^y'x.io,  ?f  ^*^  '^A  Mdyufi(i^ys  the  fam^  jDivlne  Wifdom) 
xii.  18.      k  as  choice  Silver^  it  is   Health,  it  is  a  Tree  ef  Lifty 
XV.  4-       rmichlDgi^  healing,  reconciling ;  a  Prefervncive  and 
ft  Happinefs.    It  is  as  the  Door  to  a  Royal  Cabi- 
jiet^  HE^**  ^^^  opening  whereof  we  immediately 
fee  a  Thoufand  precious  Rarities,  more  beautiful, 
tnorc  valtiable  than  all  the  Wealth  of  both  the  I»- 
di€s ;  more  fragrant  ^nd  refrelhing  than  all  the 
Gums  and  Spices  of  Arabia.    The  Wife  draws  out 
his  Artillery  in  order,  fets  his  Philofophical  Apho- 
rifms  and  profitable  Sentences  in  arrfly3  applies  his 
Similitudes  and  Examplea  pw^ttnently  and  feafona* 
feJy,  improves  others  by  his  reading,  and  renders 
the  Hiftories  of  former  Ages  of  prefem  and  pub- 
licfc  Ufe,  enriches  all  he  converts  with  oim?  of  his 
pwn  inexhauftible  Mine;  offers  nothing  but  what 
is'fofid,  and  fubftantial,  a*id  try'd;  and  is  ready 

t  Uc  exMmus  alieno  noti  fit  hominis  vice. 

upon 
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upon  all  occafions^  ( like  the  Wealthy  and  Prudent 
Houfholder  alluded  to  in  the  Gofpel)  to  bring  forth  ^a^-  *»'• 
cut  of  his  Treafmres  thhgs  nev/  a»d  old.  Such  oenefi- 
cial  Inftrudions  as  may  be  of  ufe  to  regulate  the 
Mansers  of  private  Perfons^  and  dired  the  Go^ 
vemment  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Publick ;  fuch 
as  may  be  ferviceable  to  all  Circumftances^  all  the 
Pares  and  Duties  of  Men^  and  teach  them  both 
how  to  live,  and  how  to  Die  well.  And  when 
Thefe  are  introduced  at  feafonable  Times^nd  ma- 
naged with  Difcretion,  the  Beauty  and  the  Plea-* 
fure  of  them  is  exceeding  great  ^  as  well  as  the 
Benefit  and  Advantage ;  A  W^rd  fitly  ffohtn  if  like  l^^^ 
Apples  of  Gold  in  TiHwes  ^  Siher:  So  the  Wifeft 
of  Men  hath  exprefs'd  the  Counfels^  or  Reproofs^ 
or  Comforts  handfomly  deliver'd  ;  and  what  can 
poifibly  be  more  grateful^  more  valuable^  more  or- 
namental ? 

The  A£outh  of  a  wicked  Man^  quite  contrary,  is 
a  noifom  ftinking  Pic  j  his  Breath  is  contagious^ 
and  kills  like  a  Peftilence ;  murders  his  Neigh* 
bour  fecretly,  ftabs  and  wounds  his  Reputation  to 
Death ;  and  then  infults  over  his  mangled  Honour 
with  a  barbarous  Triumph.    It  is  Sword,  and  Fire^ 
and  Poyfon^and  Death,  and  Hell,  and  every  thing 
that  is  Mifchievous  and  DeftruAive.    The  Holy 
Spirit  it  felf  hath  allow'd  it  no  better  a  Charafter  j 
for  St  James  hath  calPd  it  a  JFIre,  a  ffhrld  oflni^jui-  Jam.  iii*^ 
tjTy  s  Defiler  of  the  tvhote  Bodjy  and  Incendiary  to  the 
Courfe  of  Nature  ;  and  this  firebrand  it  felf  kindled  in 
Hell.    And  the  Son  of  Syrach  harfi  enlarged  upon  Ecclus. 
the  SubjeA  fo  well,  that  the  whole  Paffage  ought  **^'- 
to  be  in^rted.  Curfe  the  ffhifperer  and  Doubu-tongued,  '3— a^i* 
for  fuch  have  defiroy^dmany  that  were  at  Teace.  A  back'- 
hitingTongue  hath  difyuiettd  many ^  and  dri'uen  them  from 
Nation  to  Nation  i  fireng  Cities  hath  it  fulPd  downy  ^ 
and  overthrown  the  Houfesof great  Men.    fVhofo  beark-^ 
inetb  unto  it  frail  nover  find  refiy  nor  dwdl  quietfjt. 

The 
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The  Stroh  of  the  Wbif  makttb  Murks  in  the  Flefh,  huf 
the  Stroke  ojtbeTofigue  breaketb  the  Bones.    Many  bave 
fallen  by  tbe  Edge  of  the  Sword j  hut  not  fo   many  us 
have  faUen  by  tbe  Tongue.     Well  is  He  that  is  deftnded 
from  it,  and  hath  not  fafsd  through  tbe  Venom  thereof  j 
who  bath  not  dxaivn  tbe  Toke  thereof  nor  hath  been 
bound  in  her  Bands.     For  the  Toke  thereof  is  a  Toke  of 
Iron  ;  and  the  Bands  thereof  are  Bands  of  Brafs.     The 
Death   thereof  is  an  evil  Death,  tbe  Grave  is  better 
than  it* 
4.  Now  thefe  Two,  Hearing  and   Sfeecb,  anfwer, 

CirrifpM'  and  have  a  near  and  intimate  Relation  to  one 
df^erf    another  i  each  of  them  fingle  is  of  no  Significance 
JtdSfiteb.  ^^  ^^^  i  ^^^  therefore  Nature,  to  make  Either  of 
them  ufefiil,  found  it  neceiTary  to  fupply  us  with 
Both.    They   arc  the  Two  Doors  of  the  Soul, 
whereby  /he  fends  in  and  out,  and  holds  a  Corre- 
fpondence  all  the  World  over  ,-  nay,  (he  does  not 
only  fend,  but  go  ;  for  by  the(e  two,  like  Veffels 
with  their  Orifices  joyn'd,  the  Soul  communicates 
and  pours  out  her  Thoughts,  and  transfufes  her 
very  Self  into  another's  Breatt.    Where  thefe  Paf- 
fages  are  fhut  and  clofed,  as  they  are  in  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Mind  is  in  perpetual  Mifery  and 
Solitude }  for  Hearing  is  the  Door  for  Entrance, 
and  Speech  for  going  Abroad  :  By  the  former  of 
thefe,  the  Soul  receives  the  Conceptions  of  others  ; 
by  the  latter  (he  imparts  and  enriches  them  with 
her  own.    The  mutual  Operation  of  thefe  Twq 
may  be  refembled  to  the  Flint  and  the  Steel,  from 
the  Concuffion  and  Strokes  whereof.  Truth,  like  a 
Sacred  Fire,  is  kindled  ,•  for  They  agitating  and 
polifhing  each   other,  f<;our  off  the   Ruft  of  the 
Mind,  brighten  and  beautifie  it,  and  bring  all 
Knowledge  to  PerfeAion.    Only  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  Noble  EfFeds  have  their  firft  Be^ 
ginning  from  the  Hearing;  for  Wifdom  muft  needs 
have  been  J>ut  inw  tjie  Mind  before  ic  can  b^ 

drawn 
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drawn  out  from  thence.  And  accordingly  we  fee 
that  Perfons  born  Deaf^  are  conftantly  Dumb  too. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fiirni/h  this  Houfe 
within,  which  is  ordinarily  done  by  Hearings  and 
then  follows  the  diftributing  oUr  Stores  by  Con- 
verfation  and  Speech  :  So  that  the  Good  and  Evil 
of  what  we  fpeak,  will  depend  upon  the  Good 
and  Evil  of  what  we  hear :  For  fuch  as  we  are  ac- 
cuitom'd  to  receive^  fuch  of  neceffity  we  muft 
give  back  again :  And  therefore  a  Man  (hould 
above  all  things  keep  his  Ears  chafte  and  unpol- 
luted, and  flop  them  againft  Vice  and  Indecency  ; 
for  this  fort  of  Communication  is  exceeding  m- 
feAious,  and  taints  the  Mind  prefently.  The  Ad-  Bfk  III. 
vices  that  are  proper  for  the  \J{t  and  Government  ^*^^  "^^^ 
of  our  Speech,  will  be  infilled  upon  hereafter. 
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Of  the  other  Faculties^  viz.  Imapnation^ 

Memory^  and  Jppetite. 

TH  E  Fancy   or  Imaginative  Faculty  ,    firft  col- 
lefts  the  (everal  Images  received  by  the  Senfes, 
forms  Idea's  out  of  them,  and  lays  them  up  for 
ufe.    This  is  done  in  fo  accurate  apd  faithful  a 
manner,  that  though  the  Objefts  themfelves  be  far 
diftant,  nay,  though  the  Man  be  aflcep,  and  all 
his  Senfes  lock'd  up,  yet  this  Faculty  reprefents 
them  to  the  Mind  and  Thoughts,  in  Images  (b 
ftrong,  fo  lively,  that  the  Imagination  does  tne  ve- 
ry fame  to  the  Underftanding  now,  which  the . 
ObjeA  it  felf  did,  by  the  firft  and  frefheft  Im- 
pr^ffions  heretofore. 

The 
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The  Mfm§ratlv9  Faculty  is  the  RegiOef  and  Svon* 
Hovfe  of  all  the  Idfca's  and  Images  firft  ptrceit'd 
by  the  Senfes^  and  then  coUefted  and  feard  up  by 
t^e  Imagination. 

The  AfPetift  feeks^  and  purfues^  and  culls  out  of 
all  thefe  things  To  apprehended^  fuch  of  chem  as 
appear  to  be  Good  and  moft  Agreeable. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Of  ik  MdieElual  Faculty  ;  tphtd?  is  peculiar 

to  the  HtmuM  Soul. 

J,  TJEfore  we  enter  upon  any  other  Difcourfe  fela- 
JLJ  ting  to  this  Subje<fl^  k  is  necef{ary  to  obferve 
the  Seat  or  Inftrument  of  this  Faculty,  and  then 
its  Adion,  or  Method  of  Opemting, 
The  SeMt  Now  the  Seat,  or  rather  the  Throne  of  the  Rea-* 
mnd  inftru-  fonable  Soulj  where  it  fits  and  •  reigns  Supreme,  is 
mentofthe  ^^  ^^^  Heart,  (as  was  generally  luppofed  before 
Tlato  and  Hippocrates  )  Imt  the  Brain :  For  the  Heart 
is  not  capable  of  Wi(3om,  but  is  properly  the  Seat 
and  Source  of  Vegetation.  Now  the  Bruifl^  which 
in  Man  much  exceeds  the  Quantity  affign'il  to  any 
Other  Creature^  muit  be  to  ootitriv'd  ar>d  'difpos'di 
that  the  Reaibnable  -Soul  &iay  ad  freely  ;  and  in 
order  hereunto,  the  l^igure  of  k  muft  be  akeiail 
like  that  of  a  Ship;  itmnf];  not  be  a  jierfec):  R<ouck1^ 
it  muH  not  be  too  Great,  nor  toci  Little  f  thou^ 
of  the  Two  Extreiaes  the  Excels  i$  mucli  lefs  to 
be  found  fault  with,  than  the  Defeat :  It  muft  bQ 
compos'd  of  a  delicate  fluid  Subttance,  af  ^e  and 
fubtle  Parts,  and  there  well  joyn'^d  together^  ind  til 
united  without  any  Separation,  m  void  Spaces 
throughout  the  whole.  It  hath  Four  (mall  Cavi- 
ties 
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vitks  or  Vehmcles^  Three  of  which  lie  forward 
in  the  middle^  and  are  piac'd  in  a  Collateral 
line  to  one  another  2  The  Fourth  lies  behind 
theft^  tovv»rd  the  hinder  j)arc  of  the  Head^,  and  is 
fmgle  by  it  felf.  This  is  the  Shop  in  which  ch)^ 
Vitil  Spifics.are  fit&  fbtm'd  and  united^  ill  (k^det 
jco  the  beifig  afctrwanda  Converted  into  Anitnal  Sfd«> 
rits,  and  dien  cdntey'd  into  the  Thi*ee  (pavities 
that  He  forward  :  And  chefe  Animal  Spirits  are  the 
Inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  the  Soul^  foi*di(char^ 
gmg  her  (everal  f  midions^  and  exerciCng  all  her 
Faculties.  Thofe  Faculties  are  likewife  Three j*  the 
Unditfiandmg^  the  M^mofrj^  and  the  ImugiMiiUn :  And 
theibarenoc  exercis'd  diftindbly  and  apai't3  nor  hath 
ea^h  of  them  a  difibrent  Ventricle  (^  the  Brain  ap^ 
pi'opriatfid  toitj  (which  is  all  an  old  and  vulgar 
£rr6 uj!^c6Dcerning  diem)  but  thi^ir  Operacioni  are 
altogi^her^  and  in  4x)mmon.  All  the  Three  ¥9h 
culties  ex^rt  thetn(elvei  in  all  and  erery  of  the 
Three  Cavities ;  fomewhat  like  our  Bodily  Setlfei^^ 
which  art  doable^  and  have  Two  Qrgan^^  in  dach 
o£  which  the  fame  Senfe  perfdrms  all  its  Optra"- 
icions  eiltire.  From  htace  it  ^omes  to  pafs.  that 
a  Man  who  is  hurt  or  difabled  in  Two  of  theft 
Three  Ventricles^  (as  one  in  a  Palfie^  for  In- 
ftance .)  does  yet  continue  to  hare  the  tidt  of  ^U 
his  Three  Faculties :  That  is^  he  imdei^nd^^  aniS 
remembers,  and  forms  Idea's  fiill^  by  vittue  of  theft 
One  Cavity,  which  the  Difeaie  hath  not  yet  ftt- 
TCd  upon.  It  is  trUe^  he  does  this  tiiott  wta)cl)^^ 
and  dvety  Operation  of  every  kind  ii  more  hat^ 
perfb&  than  it  was  Ibrmerly,  becaufe  the  Strengdi 
and  Vigour  of  One  is  4U>t  etioal  to  tht  united 
Force  of  Tliree :  But  yet  it  eviaefitly  follows  from 
liencB^  thdi  each  Faculty  tiath  Mt  its  W^rk>h^lfe 
in  a  ^iilind  Apaitinent^  ^nd  tti^tirc  to  it  (elC 
alcfie;  for  then^  as  fooA  as  a^y  of  chf^fe  Vetitridi^s 
4begins  to  be  difabled^  that  f  a^^mlty  to  whiah  it 

be- 
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belongs^  mud  immediately  ceaie^  and  cou'd  never 
more  be  exerted  in  any  Degree  at  all. 
;•  Some  Perfons  have  been  of  Opinion^  that  the 

H«v  far    Reafmable  Soul  is  not  Organical  j  that  is^  that  it 
^%f*f^  xan  ad  feparately  and  independently,  and  hath  no 
VorgL    ^^^  ^^  ^^y  Corporeal  Inflxument  to  affift  it  in 
niciU.        the  Difcharge  of  its  Fundions.    And  this  Notion 
they  have  been  more  fond  of^  becanfe  they  ima- 
gine it  of  Conlequence  for  proving  the  Innn&rta^ 
lity  of  the  Soul.    Now  without  engaging  in  a  vaft 
and  dark  Labyrinth  of  Difpute,  about  a  Matter 
which  we  are  incapable  of  knowing  perfedly, 
thi^  Queftion  may  be  brought  to  a  mort  Iflue  : 
For  if  we  will  but  credit  our  own  Eyes,  and  our 
own  Experience,  every  Day  gives  us  DemonRra- 
tions,  which  overthrow  this  Opinion,  and  eita- 
bli(h  the  contrary.    It  is  certain  that  all  Men  have 
not  equal  Capacities/ior  do  they  apprehend  things, 
or  argue  upon  them  alike,  but  the  Difparity  is 
very  great  and  vifible  between  one  Man  and  ano- 
ther.   It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  fame  Per- 
ion  changes,  and  dilFers  from  himfelf  j  that  his 
Keafon  is  more  clear,  and  perfeift,  and  ftrong  at 
one  Time,  and  at  one  Age,  in  one  Difpofition  of 
Body,  and  in  one  Circumftance  of  Fortune  and 
Life,  than  it  is  in  another.    One  Man  can  do 
nothing  except  he  have  Eafe  and  Leilure  ,*  another 
requires  Dangers  and  Difficulties  to  rouze  him^ 
and  never  thinks  to  purpofe,  till  he  be  prefl  hard^ 
and  driven  to  Extremities :  A  Third  finds  himfelf 
much  more  capable  in  Health  than  in  Sicknefs : 
And  a  Fourth  feels  his  Mind  moil  vigorous  and 
adive,  than  when  his  Difeaies  and  Weaknefs  have 
reduc'd  his  Body  loweil.    The  fame  Man.  at  one 
Seafon  excels  in  Judgment,and  flags  in  his  Fancy ;  (a 
that  One  Faculty  decays  in  proportion  as  Another 
improves.    Now  the  moft  probable  Account  that 
<:an  be  ^iven  for  all  thefe  Differences  and  Alte- 

rati- 
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rations^  feems  to  be  a  Difference  in  the  State  and 
Difpofition  of  the  Organs^  which  are  to  the  Soul 
as  Tools  to  the  Artificer.  Which  way  but  this 
fhall  we  iinfwer  for  the  flrange  Eifeds  we  fee 
produc'd  by  Drunkennefs,  by  the  Bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog,  by  a  high  Fever,  by  a  Blow  upon  the 
Head,  by  the  Vapours  that  rife  from  the  Sto- 
mach and  annoy  the  Brain  ,•  and  by  feveral  other 
Accidents  which  affed  any  of  the  Parts  there- 
abouts ?  What  Confufions  do  they  make^  how 
perfeftly  ftupid,  and  childifh,  and  frantick  do  Men 
grow  upon  thenij  lofe  thdr  Memory  quite^  and 
feel  their  Heads  turned  upfide  down,  their  formet 
Ideas  eraced,  their  Judgment  deftroy'd?  All  the 
Wifdom  of  Greece  is  not  able  to  maintain  it  felf 
againft  them  ;  and  if  the  Shock  be  very  violent 
indeed,  then  it  does  not  only  difturb  and  enfeeble, 
but.  quite  drive  away  the  Soul,  and  conftrain  her 
to  remove  out  of  the  Body.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
thefe  Accidents  are  purely  Corporeal,  and  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  affed  what  is  not  fo  ;  they 
can  never  fly  fo  high  as  the  Exalted  and  Spiritu- 
al Faculties  of  the  Reafonable  Soul  ,•  all  that  they 
can  do  is  to  vitiate  the  Organs,  to  put  Them  out 
of  their  Courfe,  and  intercept  the  ufiial  Commu- 
nications ;  and  when  This  is  once  effeded,  the 
Soul  can  no  longer  aft  regularly  ,•  She  may  com- 
mand, but  They  cannot  obey  ,•  and  if  thefe  Or- 
gans are  fore  bruifed,  and  diftorted  very  grievoufly, 
then  She  and  They  can  no  longer  lubfift  toge- 
ther :  The  Lodging  is  no  longer  fit  to  entertain 
her,  and  fhe  mull  be  gone. 

Now  I  do  by  no  means  fee,  how  this  Opinion 
can  be  guilty  of  any  Prejudice  to  that  of  the  Im^ 
mortality  of  the  Soul  j  For  firft.  We  are  not  here  en- 
quiring what  the  Soul  is,  but  how  fhe  operates, 
and  what  Laws  of  Action  fhe  is  bound  up  to, 
while  in  Conjunction  with  a  Mortal  Body.    And 
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Secondly,  The  making  Ufe  of  Corporeal  Inftru- 
ments,  does  by  no  means  prove  the  Ufer  to  be 
Corporeal,  or  Mortal.  God,  without  all  Queftion, 
is  Immortal,  and  yet  God  himlelf  does  not  think 
it  below  him  to  ufe  fuch  ,*  and  to  proportion  the 
EfTeds  and  Operations  of  his  Providence  to  them. 
He  produces  Men  of  different  Undcrltandings  and 
Parrsj  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  their  Pa- 
rents,and  the  Concurrence  of  other  Natural  Caufes  ; 
nay,  even  according  to  the  different  Climate,  and 
Country,  and  Air  they  are  born  in.  For  Greece  and 
Italy  have  ever  been  obferv'd  to  produce  Men  of 
quicker  and  clearer  Wit  than  Mnjc&vy  and  Tartary. 
And  as  God  does  in  this  Cafe,  io  does  the  Mind  in 
others.  It  reafons  better  or  worfe,  remembers  more 
or  lefs  faithfully,  hath  a  more  fruitful,  or  more  bar- 
ren Imagination,  according  as  the  Organs  (which 
are  the  Corporeal  Inftruments  appointed  to  ferve 
it  upon  thefc  Occafions)  are  better  or  worfe  di- 
fpofed  to  do  thpir  Duty.  Now  the  Brain  is  pro- 
perly the  Inftrument  of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  and 
therefore  upon  the  due  Temperament  of  This,  a 
great  deal  muft  needs,  indeed  the  Whole  in  a 
manner,  will  depend  :  That  therefore  (hall  be  the 
next  Thing  we  attempt  to  give  an  Account  of. 
A  By  this   Temperament  is  to   be   under  Hood   the 

of  the       Mixture  and  Proportion  of  the  Fot^r  Prime  ^a^ 
Tempera^    Ht'tesy  Hot  and  Coldy  Moift  and  Dry  ;  or  rather  a  Fifth 
fpent  el  the  ^^/nfy^  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  Harmony  refulting 
^^^^'       from  a  due  Conjun<ftion  of  all  thefe  together,  like 
that  Concord  in  Sounds,  which  arifes  from  a  Friend- 
ly Complication  of  different  Notes.  Now  upon  that 
Alixture  of  the  Brain  it  is,  that  the  State  and  the 
Operations  of  the  Reafonable  Soul  depend.    On-- 
ly  This  is  Man's  great  Unhappinefs,  that  the  Three 
Fcicuhiesy  Underjtandifigy  Memory ^  and  Imaginatkny  do 
each  of  them  require  different,  nay^  contrary  Tem- 
peraments, for  their  Excrcife  and  Perfedion.  The 
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Temperament  proper  for  the  Vnderfiandingis  a  1?tt^ 
dominance  of  Dry  ;  and  this  gives  us  lohi6  Ac- 
county  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Perfons  far  gon6 
in  Years,  are  more  Intelligent,  and  Judicious  than 
thofe  that  are  Younger.  For,  befides  the  AdVanta* 
ges  which  Art,  and  Study,  and  Experience  may  give 
them  ,•  they  have  a  Dilpofition  to  it  from  Nattire  t 
The  Brain,  as  Men  grow  older,  purifying  it  felt 
from  Excrementitious  Humours,  and  growing  dryer 
every  Day  :  For  the  fame  Reafon^  ih  all  likeli-^ 
hood.  Melancholy  Perfohs,  and  thofe  under  Af-  . 
flidion  and  Want,  and  Perfons  that  are  falling 
(it  being  an  EfFeft  of  Grief  and  Falling  to  keep 
the  Brain  dry)  may  be  better  difpofed  to  think ; 
and  qualify'd  to  do  it  to  good  Purpofe^  as  well  a$ 
fbme  of  them  are  neceffitated,  by  their  Circum- 
ftances,  to  apply  themfelves  to  it.  This  is  farther 
obfervable  in  Brutes ;  Ants,  and  Bees,  and  Ele- 
phants, as  they  are  the  dryeft,  fo  they  are  the  itioft 
capable  and  ingenious  of  any ;  and  thofe  of  a 
moid  Conftitution,  (the  Swine  for  Inftance)  are 
ftupid  and  fenfelefs.  Thus  again  in  Men  ,•  Thofe 
of  Southerly  Countries  excel  in  Wifdom,  from  the 
Drought  ot  their  Brain,  and  their  inward  Heat 
being  moderated  by  that  of  a  violent  Sun  with- 
out, which  exhales  it. 

The  Temperament  beft  accommodated  to  the  Me^ 
mory  is  Aftw/,'  and  hence  it  is  that  Children  arfi 
more  ready  and  perfe<fl  in  it  than  Old  People  ; 
hence  it  is  moft  apt  and  faithful  in  a  Morning, 
when  the  Brain  hath  been  well  refrefhcd,  and 
throughly  moiftned  by  a  good  Night's  Sleep  ^  hencer 
alfo  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Climates  havcJ 
the  ftrongeft  Memories,  for  Thefe  are  under  ^ 
ntoiftcr  Air,  by  means  of  their  great  t)iftance  from 
the  Sun.  But  this  Moifture  muft  not  be  fo  mi- 
ftaken,  as  if  I  meant,  that  the  Temper  of  the* 
Memory  is  fluid,  like  Water  ,•  but  rathei*  fijeh  % 
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Moifture  as  wc  may  obferve  in  Air,  Glew,Greafe, 
or  Oyl  i  fbmething  of  fuch  a  Subttance  and  Con- 
tinuity of  Parts,  as  may  both  take  the  Impreffion 
cafily,  and  keep  it  a  great  while ;  as  we  fee  Pi*- 
dures  do  that  are  laid  in  Oyl  Colours. 

The  Temftrament  fitteft  for  the  Imagimtlon ^  is  Hot, 
which  makes  Diftraded,  Hair-brain'd,  andFeverifh 
People,  excel  all  others  in  bold  and  lofty  Flights 
6f  Fancy.  Thus  Tottryy  Diwffatim,  and  all  that  de- 
pends upon  ImaginatioHy  were  always  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  fort  of  Fury  and  Infpiration.  This  Fa- 
culty is  for  the  fame  reafon  moft  vigorous  in  Youth 
and  the  Flower  of  our  Age :  The  Poets  according^ 
ly  flouriftied  at  thefe  Years,  and  Almighty  God, 
(who  even  in  Supernatural  Influences  and  EfFeds, 
made  great  Ufe  of  Natural  Caufes,  and  did  as  lit* 
tie  Violence  as  was  poffible,  to  a  Courfe  of  his 
own  Inftituting)  order'd  the  Matter  fo,  that  moft 
i)f  the  Prophets  fhould  do  fo  too.  The  fame  Rea- 
fon holds  likewife  for  thofe  Middle  Regions,  and 
more  moderate  Climates,  between  the  North  and 
the  Scutby  where  Men  are  obferv'd  to  excel  in  thole 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  are  derived  from  the 
Strength  and  Sprightlinefs  of  Fancy. 

Now,  from  this  great  Inequality  of  thefe  Mix- 
tures and  Proportions,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a  Man  may  be  tolerably  well  to  pafs  in  all  thele 
Three  Faculties,  and  not  arrive  at  an  Excellence 
in  any  one  of  them  ,•  as  alfo.  That  a  Man  may 
be  confpicuous,  and  exceeding  well  Accomplifh'd 
in  one  of  thefe  Refpeds,  and  yet  very  Wanting 
and  Defpicable  in  the  other  Two.  It  is  manifefl:, 
the  Tewferamevts  adapted  for  the  Memory  and  the 
tJvdtrfianclingy  are  the  moft  Diftant  and  Contrary 
in  the  World  ,•  for  what  can  be  more  fo  than  Moifi 
and  Drj  ?  That  of  the  Imagination  does  not  feera 
fo  remote  from  the  reft,  for  Hot  will  agree  well 
eAOugh  with  Moifi  or  Dry ^  and  is  far  from  being. 
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Incompatible  with  either ;  and  yet^  tho'  thefe 
feem  fo  confident  in  Nature,  we  fee  them  very 
feidom  reconcil'd  in  FacSt  ,•  For  thofe  who  are  e- 
ft^em'd  moft  Excellent  in  Imagination^  are  general- 
ly found  very  Weak  both  in  Point  of  Memory  and 
IJnderfiandifjg ;  and  thought  near  a-kin  to  Fools  or 
Mad-men.  The  Reafon  whereof  may  poflibly  be 
This.    That  the  Heat^  which  feeds  and  exalts  their 

Imagination y  wafts  and  exhaufts  that  Moifiure,  with 
which  the  Memory  is  affifted  ^  and  alfo  the  fineft  and 
moft  volatile  of  Thofe  Spirits,  of  which  that  Dry- 
nefs  partakes,  which  is  ferviceable  to  the  Under- 
ftanding ;  and  the  Faculty,  when  deftitute  of  thefe, 
grows  flat  and  heavy.  So  that  in  effedl  This  is  an 
Enemy  to  both  the  other  Temperaments,  and  Ex- 
perience fliews  it  to  be  deftrudive  of  them. 

From  all  that  hath  been  faid  we  may  plainly  f* 
fee,  that  the  Principal  Temperaments^  which  ferve,  Bjf^  '^^''^^ 
affift,  and  fet  the  Reafonable  Soul  on  working,  and  V^h^- 
which  diftinguiih  the  Excellencies  of  the  Mind, 
according  to  its  Faculties,  are  Three,  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  Number.  For  Cold,  which  is  the  Fourth^ 
is  of  no  Significance  at  all  ;'Hoty  and  Moifi,  and 
Dry  only,  can  contribute  to  Mens  Ingenuity.  The 
Other  is  a  fluggifli  unadive  Principle,  and,  inftead 
of  quickening,  does  only  benumb  and  ftupify  the 
Soul,  and  put  a  Stop  to  all  its  Motions.  There- 
fore, when  in  reading  fome  Authors,  we  find  thenj 
recommending  Cold,  as  of  Ufe  to  the  Underfiand- 
ingy  and  faying,  that  Men  of  a  Cold  Brain,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Melancholy  Complexions,  or  under  the 
Southern  Climes,  are  Prudent,  Wife,  Ingenious, 
and  the  like  ,•  we  muft  not  there  underftand  thp 
Word  Cold  in  its  natural  and  moft  received  Senfe, 
but  interpret  it  of  a  large  Abatement  and  more 
moderate  Degree  of  Heat  only.  For  nothing  cah 
be  more  oppofite  to  Tfifdcm,  and  a  good  Under- 
ftanding,  than  that  Excefs  of  Heat,  whigh  yet  to 
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the  bettering  of  the  Imagination^  and  refining  the 

Fancy  would  be  of  great  Importance.    And^  ac^ 

cording  to  the  Three  Temperaments  of  the  Brain, 

there  areThree  correfponding  Faculties  of  the  Rea- 

fonable  Soul.    But  both  the  One  and  the  Other  of 

Thefe  admit  of  feveral  Degrees;  and  may  be  va- 

rioufly  fubdivided  and  diftinguifbed. 

g.  The  Principal  Offices  to  be  difcharged  by  the 

Tie  Fatul'  Vhderfi  an  dingy   and  thc  different  Qualifications  of 

tiis  Suh-     Men,  with  regard  to  it^  are  Thee ;  To  conclude  trn^ 

dhidid.     ly^  Xo  difiinguijij  nicely,  and  To  cbccfe  wifely.     The 

Sciences  that  fall  properly  under  this  Faculty,  are 
School-Divinity  ;  The  Speculative  Part  of  Phy- 
fick,  Logick,  Natural  and  Moral  Philofbphy. 

The  Memory  hath  likewife  Three  Qualities  to 
be  diftinguifh'd  by.  For  there  is  One  fort  of  Memory  y 
which  eafily  receives  Impreflions,  and  eafily  lofcs 
them  again.  A  Secatdy  which  quickly  remembersj, 
and  feldom  or  never  forgets ;  and  a  Thirds  where 
the  Impreffion  is  hard  to  be  made,  and  yet  is  pre-^ 
fently  worn  out  again.  The  Sciences  proper  to 
this  Faculty  are  Grammar,  and  the  Theory  of  the 
Civil  Law,  Dogmatical  Divinity,  Cofinography, 
and  Arithmetick. 

The  Imagination  abounds  in  Dittini5tions,  and 
Differences  are  occaiion'd  by  it,  much  more  than 
either  the  Memory  or  the  Under/landing  is  capable 

of.  To  this  belong^  after  a  more  pecular  manner,. 
Fanciful  Inventions,  Pleafant  Conceits,  Witty  Jefts> 
Sharp  Refledions,  Ingenious  Repartees^  Fidions 
aod  Fables,  Figures  and  Comparifons^  Propriety 
and  Purity  of  Expreffion  ,•  and,  in  a  Word,  All  that 
Quaintnefs,  and  Elegaiice,  and  Eafmefs,  which 
adonis  Converfacioa,  and  becomes  the  Charader 
of  a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Good  Breeding.  And  there- 
fore we  may  range  under  this  Divifion,  Poetry,. 
Eloquence,,  Mufick,,  Correfpoadence^  Harmony, 
and  proportion. 

Now 
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Now^  from  hence  it  appears^  that  Sprightlinefs^,      ?• 
Subtifty^  Readinefs  of  Pafrts^  and  all  chat  which  ^!^^  y^"'' 
commonly  goes  by  the  Name  of  Wit ^  is  to  be  l';^'j{/^^, 

imputed    to   the    IVarmth   of  tmagifjatlon  ;    Solidity ^CAlties. 
Mature  Judgment^  and  Truth^  to  the  Drynefs  of  the 
Jjnderjianding.     The  Imagination  is  A(ftive,  and  Blu- 

ftering,  and  Bufy  ;  keeps  all  about  it  awake,  and 
fets  the  other  Faculties  on  -work.  The  Underfianding 
is  a  grave,  fedate,  and  fevere  A(5}:ion  ,•  The  Me-- 
mory  ads  not  at  all,  but  is  purely  Paffive  ;  and  the 
manner  of  thefe  Operations  feems  ro  be  thus.    In 
the  Firft  Place,  the  Imagination  colleds  together  the 
Ideas  and  Figures  of  Things,  not  only  fnch  as  are 
prefent  by  the  Conveyance  and  Miniftry  of  the 
Five  Senfes  ,•  but  thofe  thSt  are  abfent  too,  by  the 
Affiftancc  of  that  Inward  and  Common  Receptacle, 
called  the  Senforium  commune^  where  the  Fornjs  of 
them  lie  depofited.    The  next  Thing  in  order,  is  tp 
reprefent  thefe  to  the  Underftanding  (if  that  be 
thought  fit)  and  then  this  Faculty  takes  them  in- 
to Confideration  ,•  examines,  digefts,  and  makes  ^ 
Judgment  of  them.    When  That  is  over,  the  Ima- 
gination lays  them  up  carefully  to  be  preferved  ia 
the  Memtyry ;  as  a  Man  takes  down  a  Memoran^ 
dum  in  his  Table-Book)  that  fo  they  may  be  con- 
fulted,  and  made  ufe  of  again,  when  any.  future 
Occafion  /hall  call  for  them.     Or  if  the  Imaglna^ 
tion  be  not  fo  difpofed,  then  flie  commits  thefe 
Things  into  the  Memory  s  Cuftody,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Underftanding  at  all,  and  fo  the 
Second  Branch  of  this  Operation  is  wholly  fuper- 
'  feded.     Now  this  Account  informs  us,  that  the 
Ads  of  Recolledion,  reprefenting  to  t^e  Intel- 
lectual Faculty^  laying  up  in  the  Memory,  and 
drawing  out  thofe  Stores  again  for  Ufe,  are  all 
of  them  Operations  of  the  Imaginative  faculty. 
So  that  That  Commm  Refcjtiory^  the  Internal  Senle, 
(^Remnifcincey  as  it  is  called)  and  Fancy,   come? 
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within  the  Compafs  of  This^  and  are  not  (as 
fome  pretend)  Powers  of  the  Mind,  diftind:  and 
feparate  from  it.  And_,  confequently,  there  is  no- 
thing in  thofe  Operations  that  fliould  obh'ge  us  to 
quit  the  former  Divifion,  or  allow  more  Facul- 
ties of  the  Reafonable  Soul_,  than  the  Three  al- 
ready infilled  upon. 
8.  The  Common  People,  who  (to  give  them  their 

The  Ucul'  ^y^^  ^j.^  ^gj.y  feidom  in  the  right,  have  an  high 

redt^e-^'  Efteem,  and  make  a  marvellous  to  do  with  Memo- 
thiv.  ry^  extolling  This  infinitely  above  the  other  Two  ; 
The  only  Reafon  whereof  feems  to  be,  that  this 
hath  more  of  Shew,  is  more  pretending  and  for- 
ward, and  makes  a  greater  Noife  in  Converfation. 
Hence  it  is.  That  a  Man  whofe  Memory  is  well 
ftored,  is  ufually  reputed  a  great  Scholar  ,•  and  that 
to  pronounce  one  a  Perfon  of  good  Parts,  you 
look  no  farther  than  his  having  a  good  Memory  ; 
as  if  Learning  were  to  be  preferred  before  Wifdom, 
which  indeed  comes  infinitely  fhort  of  it  ,•  and 
this  Faculty  from  whence  it  is  furnifh'd,  is  the 
Icaft  valuable  of  all  the  Three  ,•  For  it  is  confiftent 
with  great  Folly,  and  infufferable  Impertinence  ,• 
and  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  great  De- 
gree, where  the  Perfon  excels  in  Underftanding 
and  Wifdom  ;  for  the  Temperaments  indeed  from 
whence  they  refult,  are  contrary  to  one  another. 
From  this  vulgar  Error,  I  fuppole  the  impro- 
per Methods  of  Teaching  Children,  to  have  taken 
their  Rife  ,•  it  being  the  Cuftom  of  Country- 
Schools  almoft  every  where,  to  follow  them  clofe 
with  Tasks  to  be  got  by  Heart,  (as  they  call  it) 
that  fo  they  may  be  able  to  repeat,  and  quote 
Things  readily  out  of  Books.  Thus  they  fluff  their 
Memories  full,  and  load  them  with  the  Riches  of 
other  Men,  without  taking  any  care  to  awaken 
and  whet  the  Underftanding  ,•  to  form  or  to  re- 
fine the  Judgment :  Which,  after  all,  is  the  mof^ 

ne-^ 
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Hcceflary  Part  of  Inftrudion^  to  fliew  them  the 
true  Worth  of  their  Natural  Faculties^  to  draw  out 
the  Stores  and  Abilities  of  their  own  Mind^  and 
by  the  Exercife  and  Improvement  of  their  Home-^ 
Growth^  to  render  them  confiderate,  and  wife, 
and  qualify 'd  for  all  manner  of  Bufinefs.  According- 
ly we  fee,  that  many  of  your  Scholars,  which  car- 
ry all  ArifiotU  and  Cicero  in  their  Heads,  are  mere 
Trigs  and  Tutsy  and  incapable  of  any  Management 
at  all,  and  that,  (generally  fpeaking)  the  World 
is  led  by  the  Nofe,  and  all  the  weightieft  Affairs 
of  Governments  entrufted  with  Men  of  little  or 
no  Learning.  Which  yet,  no  doubt,  is  of  infinite 
Advantage,  and  wou'd  render  even  the  prudenteft 
and  cunningeft  Politicians,  yet  more  capable  than 
they  are,  if  wifely  inftill'd,  and  well  us'd.  But 
then  they  mull  not  (as  the  Way  of  the  World 
is  )  value  themfelves  upon  Otner  Mens  WiC- 
dom  ,•  nor  think  it  their  Own,  becaufe  they  re- 
member it  ,•  but  make  it  fo,  by  digefting  what  they 
read,  incorporating  it  with  their  own  Thoughts, 
refining  and  improving  upon  it,  and  knowing  how 
to  convert  it  to  the  Ufe  and  Benefit  of  themfelves 
and  others.  But  to  return  j  All  Wife  Men  have 
given  the  Preference  to  the  Underfianding ;  and  ad- 
mit it  to  be  the  moft  excellent  and  choiceft  Piece 
of  Furniture  belonging  to  the  Mind.  If  this  moves 
right,  all  the  reft  goes  true,  and  the  Man  is  wife ; 
and  if  this  be  falle,  the  whole  Movement  is  out 
of  Courfe.  Imagination  is  the  Second  in  Dignity  ; 
and  Memory  is  the  Laft  and  Loweft. 

The  following  Similitude  may  perhaps  contri-      9. 
bute  fomething  to  our  apprehending  the  true  State  ^n  imBfje 
of  thefe  Faculties,  and  the  different  Circumftances  ofthThrti 
and  Relations  they  are  in,  more  perfedly.    The  ^^^'^^^^^ 
Reafonable  Soul  then  cannot  be  more  painted  to 
the  Life,  than  by  forming  an  Idea  of  it  to  our 
felv^s^  as  ^  Court  of  Judicature,    l^ow  in  every 

fuch 
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fuch  C^mrt  there  are  Three  Degrees  anci  Orders  of 
Perfons  concem'd :  The  Uppermoft  and  moft  Ho- 
nourable Order  is  the  Bench  ofJuJges  ;  and  here 
there  is  little  or  no  Noifc,  but  a  World  of  Bufi- 
nefs  and  Difpatch  :  For  They  proceed  calmly  arid 
quietly  j  and  without  any  Hurry  or  PaflSon,  try 
CaufeSj  decide  Controverfics  and  Ckims;,  make 
Decrees,  and  give  the  Final  Determination  to  all 
Matters  brought  before  them :  This  carries  a  very 
lively  Refemblance  to  the  Underjtanding^  which  is 
chehigheftj  the  moft  honourable,  and  the  judging 
Faculty  of  the  Soul.    The  Second  is  the  Bar^  where 
the  Council  and  the  Attorneys  are  pl^c'd  j  and 
here  is  a  World  of  Clutter,  and  Bawling,   and 
Koife^  but  nothing  done  j  for  they  can  bring  no- 
thing to  an  Iffue ;  They  make  no  Orders  nor  A- 
wards^  pronounce  no  Sentences :  AH  Their  Bu(i- 
neis  is  only  to  difcufs  Matters,  to  plead  the  Cau^fe^ 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  judge.    This  is  a  lively 
Pidure  of  the  Imaginatiany   which  is  a  loud,     a 
bluftering,  and  a  reulefs  Faculty  ;  never  lies  fttll^ 
not  even  then^   when  the  Soul  feems  perfe<Skly 
bound  up  in  the  profoundefl  Sleep  ;  but  is  eternal- 
ly buzzing  about  the  Brain,  like  a  boyling  Pot  ; 
and  this  can  never  fix,  or  come  to  a  peremptory 
Refolution  in  any  thing.    The  Thkd  and  laft  Dc^ 
grec  is  that  of  the  Notaries^    and  Regifiers,    and 
Clerkf }  where  there  is  neither  Noife  nor  Adion  : 
It  is  no  Part  of  their  Concern  which  way  Things 
go  i  they  arc  purdy  Paffive ;   and  all  they  have 
to  do,  is  to  make  Entries  of  what  paffes  in  Court_, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  Records  be  faithfully 
kept,  and  ready  to  be  produc'd  upon  occafion. 
This  gives  us  no  ill  Idea  of  the  Memory  and  its 
Office, 
lo.         The  ji3ion  or  ErwploynfJent  of  the  Soul  is  IT^^w- 
iyj^''''   Wge  or  Vnierfeanding  i  and  this  is  of  Univcrfai  Ex- 
*"^'     ''    tent ;  For  tm  Mind  is  a  Houfe  open  eo   every 
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Guefi ;  a  Subbed  ready  to  receive  any  Impre(£on. 
As  the  Philofophers  fay  the  Primitive  Matter  is 
difpofed  to  be  moulded  into  any  Forms,-  or  as  a 
Looking-Glafs  receives  and  rcfleds  all  Faces ;  fo 
this  Soul  is  capable  of  confidering  all  things  in- 
differently, be  they  Vifible  or  Invifible,  Univer- 
fals  or  Particulars  j  Objeds  of  Senfe  or  not,  the 
Underfianding  is  in  at  All.  But  ( if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  argue  from  the  vaft,  and  almoft  infinite 
Diverfity  of  Opinions,  and  the  ftill  grovt^ing 
Doubts  upon  this  Matter  )  it  is  acquainted  withr 
it  felf  the  leafl:  of  any  thing.  This  Knowledge 
is  but  dim  and  indired :  It  is  attained  by  Refle- 
dion  only,  and  the  Knowledge  of  other  Things 
brought  home,  and  apply 'd  to  it  felf:  By  which  it 
feels,  that  it  does  underitand,  and  thence  infers  a 
Power  and  Capacity  of  this  iund  This  leems  to 
be  the  Method,  by  which  our  Minds  attain  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Themfelves.  Almi^ty  God, 
who  is  the  Sovereign  Mind,  knows  Him^lf  firil, 
and  all  Things  elfe  in  Himfelf :  But  Man,  who  is 
the  laft  and  loweft  of  all  the  Intelledual  World, 
invens  that  Order  quite,  and  difcerns  other  Things 
before  he  can  come  to  any  Knowledge  of  Him- 
felf i  for  his  Mind  is  in  Couemplation  of  other 
Objeds,  ( like  the  Eye  in  a  Looking-Glafs)  which 
caanot  work  upon  it  felf  without  the  help  of  a 
Medium^  and  fees  nothing  a(  Home,  while  tl^e  Vi- 
fion  is  continued  in  a  ftraight  line>  but  can  do  it 
by  Refledion  only. 

But  the  great  Difficulty  to  be  enquired  imo     ir. 
upon  thisOccafion,  concerns  the  Manner  of  O^^-^Jhimmamr 
ration,  and  by  what  Method  the  Soul  attains  to  ^f  ^^• 
the  Knowledge  of  Things,    The  moft  received  O- 
pinion  is-  that  deriv'd  from  Arifiotky  importing. 
That  the  Mind  underftaAds  and  is  inftruded  by 
the  SenJfes  :  That  it  is  naturally  and  of  ic  felf,  a 
perfed  Blanks  a  deaa  white  Paper  j  and  that 

what* 
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whatever  is  written  in  it  afterwards^  muft  be  di- 
<%ated  by  the  SenfeSj  and  cannot  be  convey'd  thi- 
ther any  other  way. 

But  firft  of  allj  This  is  far  from  being  Uni- 
verfally  true  ,•  for,  (  as  was  hinted  before,  and  the 
Point  referred  hither  for  a  farther  Difquifition ) 
there  !have  been  great  Authorities  of  Philofophers, 
that  the  firft  Seeds  of  all  Sciences,,  and  Vertues, 
and  neceffary  Knowledge^  are  originally  fown  in 
our  Minds,  and  grafted  there  by  Nature;  fo  that 
Men  may  if  they  pleafe,  live  very  comfortably, 
and  grow  Rich  out  of  their  own  Stock ;  andj^ 
provided  they  take  but  a  little  care  to  cultivate 
and  cherifli  the  kindly  Beginnings,  the  Harveft 
will  not  fail  to  be  plentiful,  and  abundantly  to 
reward  their  Pains. 

Again  ;  That  Opinion  feems  highly  injurious  to 
God  and  Nature,  and  taxes  them  with  unreaib- 
nable  Partiality  :  For  upon  the(c  T^rms  the  Ra- 
tional Soul  is  more  fparingly  dealt  with,  and  left 
in  a  much  worfe  Condition,  than  either  the  Ve- 
getative, or  Senfitive,  or  any  other  Creature  what- 
soever :  For  all  Thefe,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
ferv'd,  exercifc  their  Fun<5Hons  readily,  and  are 
fufficiently  inftruded  by  their  own  Native  Endow- 
ments, in  all  Things  neceffary  for  their  Purpofe. 
Thus  Beafls  apprehend  feveral  Things  without  Ex- 
perielipe,  and  the  Difcipline  of  Senfe  :  They  make 
Inferences,  fo  far  as  their  Cafe  requires,  and  con- 
clude Univerfals  from  Particulars :  From  the  fight 
Sa  Adro,  of  One  Man  they  know  the  Humane  Shape  >yhere- 
^^4/r.  (Q^ver  they  fee  it  again  ,•  they  are  forewam'd  to 
avoid  Dangers,  even  while  invifible,*  and  to  fol- 
low after  I'hat  which  is  agreeable  and  beneficial 
to  Themfelves,  and  their  Young :  And  wou'd  it 
not  be  a  Reproach,  or  fcandalous  Blunder  and  Ab- 
furdicy  in  Nature,  if  this  Noble,  this  Divine  Fa- 
culty, Ihou'd  have  no  Provifiori  at  all  of  its  own, 

but 
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but  fent  about  a  begging,  and  depend  for  mere 
Neceflaries  upon  fo  mean,  fo  frail  Relief,  as  what 
the  Senfes  are  able  to  give  ? 

Once  more  j  How  can  we  perceive  that  the  C7»- 
der (landing  fhou'd  go  to  School  to  the  Senfes,  and 
be  taught  by  Them,  who  are  not  able  to  teach 
rhemfelves  ?  What  precious  Matters  are  thefe, 
whofe  utmoft  Knowledge  goes  no  deeper  than  bare- 
ly the  Accidents  and  Outfides  of  Things  ?  For,  as 
to  the  Natures,  Forms,  and  real  Effences  of  them^ 
they  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Matter.  And  if 
This  be  the  Cafe  of  Individual  Subftances,  much 
left  are  they  capable  of  penetrating  into  UniverfaJsy 
the  dark  and  profound  Myfteries  of  Nature,  and  all 
thofe  things  which  do  not  afFed  the  Senfe  at  all. 

Befides  ,•  If  all  Kno'wledge  were  deriv'd  from  the 
Senfes y  the  Confequence  of  this  (  one  would  think) 
fbou'd  be.  That  They,  whofe  Senfes  are  the  quick- 
eft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  difcerning,  wou'd  always 
be  the  Perfons  moft  confpicuous  for  Ingenuity, 
and  Learning,  and  Skill  in  Reafoning.  But  we 
frequently  fee  it  happen  juft  contrary  ,•  that  fuch 
People  are  the  duUeft,  moft  ftupid,  and  moft  in- 
capable of  all  others.  Nay,  fome  Perfons  have 
thought  their  Bodily  Senfes  rather  an  ObftrudHon 
than  any  Advantage  to  their  Improvement :  And 
upon  that  Account  have  wilfully  deprived  them- 
felves  of  them,  that  fo  the  Soul  mieht  be  more 
expedite  and  free,  and  do  her  Bufinefs  without  Di- 
ftradion,  when  the  Avocatipns.and  Difturbance 
of  Senfible  Objeds  werp  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Now  if  this  Matter  be  as  I  have  reprefcnted  it  j; 
you  will  ask  perhaps.  Why  thefe  Things  are  not 
always  performed  by  the,  Sjoul,  andwhy  not  by 
every  Man  alike  ?  What  hinders  that  all  fliould 
not  be  equally  Wife  and  Knowing,-  but  efpeci- 
ally,  why  it  /hou'd  lie.dor;ttant.,  without  be- 
ing reduc'd  into  adj  or,  if  it  do  a<Jl,  how  comes 

it 
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it  to  pafs  that  its  Operations  arc  not  always  equal^ 
that  it  goes  about  its  Duty  feebly,  and  performs 
its  FunAions  much  more  lamely  and  imperfecSry 
at  one  Seafon  than  at  another  ?  This  is  the  Cafe 
even  of  the  Wifeft  and  moft  Capable  Perfons  j 
and'  fome  are  fo  miferably  ftupid,  that  the  Intel-- 
leBual  Soul  feems  never  to  exert  it  felf  at  all. 
Where  it  does,  the  Vegetati^ve  Soul  is  vigorous  and 
adive  in  Youth,  and  very  weak  in  Old  Age :  Ic 
is  then  decay'd,  and  fpent,  and  cannot  repair  the 
Loffes  of  Nature,  (thofe  of  Teeth  efpecially.  ) 
Which  yet  it  does  with  the  greateft  Eafe  imagina- 
ble, in  Children  and  young  People.  The  Reafona^ 
ble  Souly  quite  contrary,  is  evidently  weaker  in  In- 
fancy and  Youth,  and  cannot  exert  it  felf  then,  as 
it  does  afterwards  in  riper  Years,  and  old  Age  : 
This  alfo  performs  fome  fort  of  Adions  in  fome 
forts  of  Diftempers,  which  it  hath  not  power  to 
do  in  time  of  perfeA  Health :  and  others  again 
there  are  performed  in  time  of  Health,  which  it  is 
utterly  incapacitated  for.  When  the  Body  labours 
under  a  Diftemjper. 

Now  all  thele  Objeftions  are  infuffictent :  For, 
Krft  of  all.  They  who  hold  the  Opinion  I  ara 
now  contending  for,  never  pretend,  that  the  Fa- 
culty and  Toover  of  Underfianding  is  cornmunicaied  to 
e*vvrj  Man  in  equal  Troportions.  They  admit  a  very 
great  Inequality ;  from  whence  that  Ancient  and 
Noble  Aphorifm  became  fo  ufual  in  the  Mouth  o£ 

Philofophers,  That  the  aSting  Intellect  is  gi'ven  to  vtry 

few }  and  this  very  Inequality  they  make  ofe  of, 
as  an  Argument  to  prove  that  Science  does  not 
proceed  from  Senfe ;  fmce  it  is  tery  manifeft,  ac- 
cording to  what  bath  been  urged  already,  thatt 
They  who  are  moft  advantageonfly  provided  for 
in  point  of  Senfe,  are  oftentimes  leaft  fo  in  point 
oi  Learning  and  Wlfdonu 

As 
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As  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Objedion^  That 
chefe  Fundions  are  not  always  perform'd  alike  ; 
The  true  Reafon  of  this  is  certainly.  The  diffident 
Condition  of  thofe  Inftrutnents,  which  the  Soul 
hath  abfoluce  occafion  for,  and  conftantly  works 
by ;  for  Thefe  neither  are_,  nor  can  be  at  all  times 
in  che  fame  Order  and  Difpofition.  Sometimes 
chey  are  difturbed  (b  as  to  be  fit  for  no  Buiinefs 
stall :  And  when  they  are  not  put  out  of  their 
Courfe,  by  any  accidental  Interruption,  yet,  even 
in  their  Natural  State,  they  are  not  qualify^  for 
all  Bufmefs  alike  ,*  nay,  they  a<%  in  perfed  Con«- 
trariety,  and  crofs,  and  interfere  with  one  ano- 
ther. To  exprefs  this  now  in  ais  few  Words,  and 
as  clearly  as  the  Thing  will  bear : 

That  Temftrament  of  the  Brain^  which  you  have 

heard  fo  much  of  already,  is  the  next  and  imme- 
diate Infirument,  by  which  the  Soul  is  aflifted  and 
determined  in  her  Adings.  Now  This  is  exceed* 
ing  various  and  mutable  ,*  and  at  thoie  Seafons 
when  it  ferves  well  for  one  Fundion  of  the  Soul, 
it  obfiruds  and  runs  counter  to  another.  In 
Touth  it  is  Hot  and  Moi^i  and  this  Complication  is 
extremely  proper  for  ftrengthening  the  Vegetative 
Faculty ;  but  it  keeps  the  Rational  one  Weak  and 
Low.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  Cold  and  Dry  in  Jgei 
Feople ;  and  This  is  a  convenient  Temper  for  me 
Keaibnable  Soul,  but  highly  prejudicial,  and  im- 
proper for  the  Vegetative.  When  this  Tempera- 
ment of  the  Brain  is  foundly  heated  and  refin'd 
by  a  high  Fever,  it  is  then  accommodated  to  the 
Imaginative  Faculty,  and  does  Wonders  in  Inven- 
tion and  Fancy  ,•  but  this  very  Condition  difables 
the  Intelledual  Faculty,  and  is  the  moft  oppofitc 
that  can  be,  to  Mature  Peliherationj  and  found  Wif- 
dom  and  Judgment. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  Intention,  by  all  this  Dif- 
courfe,  to  defraud  the  Senfes  of  any  part  of  the 

Com- 
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Commendation,  which  is  their  juft  due  ,•  but  on- 
ly to  prevent  their  ingroffing  All,  and  aifuming 
more  than  their  due.  "Tis  confefs'd,  that  the  MiTtd 
reaps  great  Advantage,  and  is  very  conveniently 
ferved  by  the  Senfes;  efpecially  in  the  beginning 
of  its  Contemplations,  the  firit  Hints  and  Occali-- 
ens,  the  Invention  and  new  Difcoveries  of  Things. 
But  ftill  we  affirm,  in  vindication  of  the  Mind's 
juft  Right$,jthat  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  Sen- 
fes entirely  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  Knowledge  and 
Underftanding  ,•  can  reaion  and  difcufs  Matters_, 
infer  and  conclude,  without  the  Senfes :  Whereas_, 
on  the  contrary,  all  Knowledge  proceeds  from  the 
Mind ;  and  the  Senfes,  when  left  to  themfelves^ 
cannot  make  the  leaft  Progrefs,nor  have  one  fingle 
Perception  without  it, 
XI.  It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  the  Mind  proceeds 
in  different  Methods,  and  makes  regular  and  gra- 
_dual  Advances  in  the  Confideration  of  Things. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  by  the  Addition  and  Con- 
jundion  of  Idea's :  As  firft  it  conceives  a  L/V» 
(imply  and  diredly,  without  attending  to  any  of 
his  Qualities  :  Then  it  adds  the  ldc2,  oi  Strength  to 
the  former  J  and  fo  having  from  fome  Effe<5i» 
had  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  will  agree  well 
together,  and  be  true  of  each  other,  it  concludes^ 
that  the  Lion  is  Strong.  This  is  what  they  call 
the  Affirmati'ue  way  of  Arguing,  Sometimes  it  pro* 
ceeds  by  the  Divifion  of  Idea's,  which  is  what  they 
term  the  Negative  way.  .  Thus  it  underftands  the 
Hare  to  be  Fearful ;  for  obferving  her  to  run  away 
and  hide  her  felf,  it  concludes  from  this  Timo- 
rous Behaviour,  that  a  Hare  is  not  Stout.  Some*- 
times  again  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  Things 
by  Similitude,  and  the  help  of  Comparifon,-  and 
of  Others  by  a  CoUedion  of  feveral  Idea's,  Ex* 
aggerating  and  Amplifying  thefe  as  we  fee  fit. 
Ocher  Methods  there  are,  which  need  not  be  ixt- 

ftanced 
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ftanced  in  particularly,  becaufe  any  Man^  from  his 
own  Obfervationj  and  what  hath  been  already 
delivered  here,  may  eafily  reprefent  the  manner  of 
them  to  himfelf. 
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Of  the  Tarts  of  the  Humane  Soul :  And  fir fl^ 
of  the  Underjianding^  which  is  its  noblefl 
FunElion  j  hiagmatlon^  %eaJon^  Wity  Judg^ 
menty  &c, 

TTHIS  Mind  of  Man  is  a  dark  and  deep  Abyfi^ 
^  an  intricate  Labyrinth,  full  of  Corners  and 
Creeks,  and  fecret  lurking  Places :  Such  is  the 
Difpofition  and  State  of  this  exalted  Part  of  the 
Soul,  diftinguifti'd  by  the  Term  of  InulkBual^ 
which  confifts  of  vaftly  many  Parts,  and  Faculties^ 
and  Operations,  and  different  Movements  j  each 
of  which  have  their  proper  Names,  and  each  of 
them  infinite  Doubts  and  Difficulties  peculiar  to 
them. 

The  Firft  Part  of  its  Office  is  commonly  known  tl 
by  the  Name  of  Afp'ehenfim  or  Imagination  j  and 
this  confifts  in  barely  receiving  and  apprehending 
Images  and  fimple  Ideas ;  which  is,  indeed^  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Paffion  and  Impreflion,  occafion'd  by 
the  Prefence  of  Things  that  ftrike  upon,  or  are 
reprefented  to  it. 

The  next  is  that  Power  by  which  we  feed  upon      2* 
thofe  Ideas,  to  which  the  Imagination  hath  given 
inch  Entertainment  j   we  handle  and  turn  them         < 
about,  chew  the  Cud,  concod:  and  idigeil  them  j 
and  this  is  Reafon,  or  ^pV®-« 
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i.         The  Third  AAion  or  Office^  is  what  we  com- 
monly cemi  Difeowrfe  or  Ratiocination  (aa;/^^V>  AdPot^, 

becaufe  M  fw^)  And  the  Exercife  of  this  Power 
confifts  in  colleAin^  or  feparating  ;  joyning  toge* 
ther^  or  taking  afunder  the  Ideas  thus  received  ; 
and^  according  as  thofe  are  found  to  agree  or  dif- 
agree^  adding  fome  fre(h  to  them^  which  is  the 
[Nature  of  Inferences  and  Conclufions. 

4«  The  Doing  all  this  with  Eafe^  Nicety^   and 

Readinefs^  fearching  deeper^  and  feeing  farther  in- 
to Matters  than  the  World  common^  do^  is  an 
Excellence  known  by  the  Name  of  Fenetration^  or 
Sagacity  ;  (Inzenium)  and  the  Perfons  happv  in  it, 
are  diftmguim  d  by  the  Titles  of  Ingenious,  mrcwd^ 
fharp  Men^  Perfons  of  good  Parts,  good  Senfe, 
and  the  like. 

f  •  The  bringing  Things  over  again^  allowing  them 

a  Second  Thought,  and  applying  the  Touch-ftcme 
to  thtm  over  and  over,  that  our  Difquiikion  may 
be  as  curious  and  elaborate  as  poffible,  and  nothing 
may  pafs,  but  what  we  are  well  afiur'd  is  true 
Standard  j  this  is  Judgment }  and  its  Bufmeis  is  to 
go  upon  Hire  Grounds,  and  come  to  no  Reibluti- 
ons,  but  fuch  as  one  may  abide  by. 

6,  The  Effeft,  Laftly,  of  the  Underfiandingy  thus  ex- 
6rcifed  is,  as  you  perceive.  Knowledge^  Speculative 
Wifdom,  and  Refolution. 

7.  The  A^bn,  which  follows  next,  and  is  a  Natu- 
ral Confequehce  of  (iich  Knowledge  and  Refolu* 
tion,  is  that  of  the  ^/,  or  Vbliiion ;  by  which  the 
Mind  reaches  forward^  and  makes  fome  Advance^, 
towards  the  Objeft  fo  known. 

g^  Now  from  hence,  I  think,  it  follows,  that  the 

Efence  of  all  thefe  Things  is  the  fame }  and  the 
Operations  of  them  only  are  different.  That  is, 
Xfnderjtandingy  and  Imagmation,  and  Reafon,  and 
Piibourfe,  and  Penetration,  and  Judgment,  and 
"Wifdom,  dnU  Refolutipn,  are  only  fo  many  fe- 

veral 
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Veral  Methods^  by  which  the  fame  Mind  moves 
and  exerts  it  felf.  And  accordingly  we  find  fome 
Perfons  better  difpofed  to  one  of  thefe  Wsiys^ 
than  they  are  to  others ;  a  Man,  for  Inftance, 
fliall  be  excellent  for  Quicknefs  and  Readinefs  of 
Wity  and  yet  very  weak  and  chil(}i/h  with  refpeft 
to  his  Judgment,  Ey^ry  Man  hath  all  thefe  Pow* 
qrs  inherent  in  his  Mind  ,*  but  every  Man  hath 
them  not  alike,  nor  is  alike  qualify *d  for  the  Ex- 
cife  of  chem  all. 

I  am  well  enough  content  to  hear  the  CharaAers      ^* 
and  lofty  Commendations  of  the  Soul  of  Man  >  ^^/^^'>''- 
and  t^e  greait  Delight  in  the  Account  of  its  Com-  %jlj^^ 

frehenfion,  and  Sprightlinefs,  and  yaft  Abilities. /J^^v^». 
allow  it  be  called  the  Ima^f  of  the  Lining  God  i  tage, 
a  T>rop  of  the  Fountain  of  tmwortalityy  an  Efflux  of 
the  Divinity^  ^  Beam  of  Heavenly  Light ;  That  the 
Great  Creator  hath  furnifhed  it  with  Reafon,  by 
which,  as  by  a  living  Rudder,  this  Veffbl  may  fteer 
its  Courfe  regularly  ,•  That  it  is  an  Inftrument  moft 
exquifitely  Harmonious  ,•  That  by  it  we  contrad  a 
great  Relemblance,  and  have  the  Honour  of  be- 
ing near  of  Kin  to  God  ;  and  that  therefore  he 
hath  fo  difpofed  the  Seat  and  Situation  of  thjs 
Mindj  that  it  ftiould  be  in  a  perpetual  Difppfi- 
tion  of  looking  upward,  to  the  Place  of  icy  Birth. 
In  a  Word,  I  agree,  that  there  is  nothing  in  .  this 
lower  World  truly  Qreat,  but  only  Mm  ,•  and  no-- 
thing  truly  Noble  in  Man  but  his  Mind  ,•  that 
if  you  come  up  to  the  utraoft  Height  of  chis^ 
you  have  cHmb'd  higher  than  the  very  Hea\feris 
themfelves :  Thefe  Qiaraders  I  conlbut  to  very 
heartily,  and  they  are  fuch  as  the  Schools,  and 
Chairs  of  Philofophers  ancf  Divines,  have  coni-. 
monly  abounded  in ;  with  a  Defign  tp  render  Men 
duly  fenfible  of  the  Dignity  of  their  Nature,  and 
to  teach  them  not  debafe  or  undervalue  them- 
felves* 

K  2  All 
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2.  AH  This^  I  fay,  is  admitted  ,•  but  ftill  with  this 

Its  DifMd'  Provifoj  that  Men  wou'd  apply  themfelves  withal, 

vanugts.   jQ  examine^and  come  to  a  more  diftinA  Knowledge 

of  This  Soul  of  ours.    For  upon  a  more  intimate 

Acquaintance,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  is  capable  of 

being  made,  and  (as  the  Matter  is  commonly  or- 

der'd)  does  aftually  prove  an  Inftrument  of  much 

Danger  and  Mifchief  to  ones  felf  and  others ,'  a 

terrible  Difturber  of  the  Publick  Peace  ,•  which^ 

like  a  common  Jugler,  with  his  Legerdemain, 

amufes  you  with  Slight  of  Hand  j  and  waits  all 

Opportunities  of  putting  the  Cheat  upon  you.  For 

in  Truth,  all  the  Fallehood,  and  Forgery,  and 

Mifchief,  that  the  World  labours  under,  are  owing 

purely  to  This,  and  have  no  other  Original. 

J.  The  Bodies  of  Men,  as  infinitely  various  as  we 

Different    fee  them,  are  yet  lefs  different  from  one  another 

^sluis  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  •  ^^  general.  They  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  reduc'd  into  Three  Clalfes  j  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  fub-divided  again,  and 
hath  feveral  Diftinftions  and  Degrees  comprehend- 
ed under  it.  The  Lowefi  of  thefe  are  poor  and 
oveak  Souls ^  not  much  removed  from  that  of  Brutes. 
And  this  Defe<a  may  be  caufed  fometimes  from 
the  Faults  and  ImperfeAions  of  the  Natural  Con- 
ilitution  ^  too  great  a  Predominance  of  Cold  and 
Moifture  in  the  Temperament  of  the  Brain  ,•  as 
Fifhes  ,  whofe  Compofition  is  of  this  kind,  are 
reckon'd  the  loweft  and  moft  wanting  of  all  o- 
ther  Animals :  This  Infirmity  is  born  with  us, 
.and  deriv'd  from  our  Parents.  Sometimes  it  is 
chargeable  upon  accidental  Failings  afterwards  : 
Want  of  due  Care  to  awaken  and  exert  the  Na- 
tural Powers,  and  letting  them  ruft  upon  our 
Hands,  till  they  degenerate  into  Senfelefnefs  and 
Stupidity  ,•  Of  thefe  we  can  make  no  certain  Ac- 
count, nor  can  they  be  efteemed  a  certain  Species  ,• 
For  in  Truth,  they  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  go- 
vern 
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vern  themfelves  as  Men^  but  are  Minors  and  Igno- 
rants  all  their  Days^  and  ought  to  be  conilantly 
kept  under  the  Tuition  and  Care  of  others^  wifer 
than  themfelves.  *  They  fnore  and  nod  with  their 
Eyes  open  ;  and^  while  they  feem  to  live  and  act, 
are  dead  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  Life  ,•  Moving  Car- 
cafles^  and  Men  that  walk  in  their  Sleep.  Such 
are  the  Boors  and  Common  People^  without  Senfe, 
without  Apprehenfion,  without  Judgment.  The 
Uffermojl  Clafs  are  thofe  Elevated,  and  fingularly 
Excellent  Souls,  that  feem  rather  to  be  Angels  and 
Demi-Gods  than  Common  and  Mortal  Men ; 
Strong  and  Vigorous,  and  every  way  Accom- 
plifli'd  }  Thefe  are  confpicuous  and  admirable  in- 
deed, but  fo  rare  and  few  withal,  that  if  we  could 
bring  all  of  them  together  that  ever  the  World  knew^ 
this  long  and  numerous  Succeflion  could  not  fur- 
nifh  enough  to  compofe  one  Common- wealth.  The 
Middle  Sort  is  infinite  in  Partitions  and  Degrees, 
Men  of  moderate  Endowments,  refin'd  from  the 
Dregs,  but  ftill  beneath  the  Cream  and  Flower  of 
Humane  Nature.  And  Thefe  take  in  much  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind.  Of  thofe  Diftindions, 
there  will  come  a  more  proper  Time  to  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while,  we  muft  try 
to  give  a  more  particular-  Defcription  of  this  Soul^ 
with  regard  to  its  Nature  and  Qualities,  which 
yet  are  &  intricate  and  manifold,  that  it  is  as  hard 
to  reprefent  them  truly,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  a 
Pi<^ure  like,  from  a  Face  that  is  always  in  Motion. 

Firft  of  all  ^  We  may  obferve,  that  it  is  perpe-      y . 
tually  in  Adion.    The  Soul  indeed  cannot  li^e  idky  ^^'.  ^«>'- 
for  to  be  doing  fomething  is  its  very  Effence  j  and  ^'!J*  ,^ 
hence  it  is,  that  for  fear  of  lying  quite  unacHve,  t^ijglnt^ 
it  employs  it  felf  in  falfe  and  fantauical  Imagina*- 

*  Qui  vigilans  ftertit. 

Morcua  cui  vita  eft  prope  jam  vivo  atque  vldenti. 

K,  3  tions^ 
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tions,  forms  a  Thoufand  wild  Ideas,  will  ftudy 
to  cheat  and  deceive  it  felf,  and  go  direftly  con- 
trary to  its  own  Knowledge  and  Perfuafion,  rather 
than  be  out  of  Bufinefs.  Like  Fallow  and  neg* 
IcAed  Grounds^  which  muft  always  be  kept  fown 
With  fome  Grain  or  other^  if  the  Soil  be  rich  and 
fruitful;  ctherwife  they  will  provide  themfelves 
a  Harveft,  and  put  forth  vaft  Crops  of  wild  and 
noxious  Weeds.  Thus  the  Mind,  if  it  be  not  fet 
on  Work,  and  kept  clofe  to  fome  particular  Sub* 
jed,  turns  Vagabond,  wanders  and  floats  among  a 
Thoufand  Whimfies  ,•  there  is  nothing  fo  Fooli/h, 
or  fo  Extravagant,  but  it  will  produce  it.  And  if  it 
be  not  ftx'd  down,  it  is  loft ;  for  to  be  every  where, 
is  in  Truth  to  be  no  where.  Agitation  is,  indeed, 
the  very  Life  and  Beauty  of  the  Soul,  but  then 
this  Agitation  ought  to  be  direded  and  prefcribed; 
found  for  it  by  another  Hand,  but  by  no  means 
left  to  its  own  providing.  Suffer  it  to  go  all  alone^ 
and  on  its  own  Head,  it  fanters  about  and  tires  its 
felf  to  no  purpofe  j  languifties  and  grows  feeble. 
And  yet  the  ctljpr  Extreme  is  every  whit  as  dange- 
rous ;  for  if  you  hold  it  too  high,  and  lay  too 
much  upon  it.  This  is  keeping  the  Bow  always 
bent.  Conftant  intenfe  Thought,  is  what  cannot 
be  born  ,•  it  ftrains  and  puts  the  Mind  upon  the 
Stretch,  till  at  laft  it  cracks  and  breaks  it. 
6.  This  Jgent  is  alfo  Uni'uerfal,  and  in  at  eveiy 
jnUni'  Thing.  No  Subjed  whatfoever,  no  Topick  is  out 
^^^1  of  its  Compafs  ;  let  the  Farce  be  what  it  will,  the 
'^^*^'  Soul  will  have  a  Part  in  it,  tho'  it  be  never  fo 
low  or  fo  extravagant.  The  vaineft  and  moft  tri- 
fling Matter  will  ferve  its  Turn  to  work  upon,  a$ 
well  as  that  of  the  greateft  Confequence  and 
AVeight ,'  Things  which  it  knows  not,  nor  hath  any 
Comprehenfion  of,  as  well  as  thofe,with  which  it  is 
never  fo  well  acquainted.  For  even  the  being  made 
fenfible,  that  it  is  out  of  a  Man's  Power  to  enter 

deed^ 
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deep^  and  fearch  Thin«  to  th6  Bottom^  and  that 
in  many  (in  moft  Cafes  indeea)  all  the  Know-i 
ledge  we  can  have  is  merely  fuperiicialj  and  goes 
no  farther  than  juft  the  Shelly  and  Out-fide  of 
Things  J  The  very  Coming  to  this  Senfe^  I  fay, 
is  a  very  brave  and  bold  Stroke^  and  argues  a 
Mafterly  Judgment.  Ltarmmgj  nay^  Truth  it  felf, 
may  be  found  in  a  Man  that  wants  Judgment y  and 
many  may  have  a  good  Judgment  too^  who  are 
unsuird  in  Learning  and  Books^  and  under  fome 
Miftakes^  as  to  particular  Opinions.  But  for  a 
Man  to  fee^  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  Igno^ 
xance  and  Perfbnal  Defeds ;  to  pretend  to  no  more  ,. 
than  he  really  hath^  and  is ;  this  fmgle  Quality^ 
argues  fo  much  Judgment^  that  there  are  few  bet- 
ter Teftimonies  to  be  given  of  it. 

A  Third  Charafter  very  confiderable  in  this      7' 
Agents  is  the   NimUmefs  of  its  Motion^  ;  whereby  ^''^^^^ff^ 
it  traverfes  the  whole  Worlds  and  runs  from  the  ySiriow. 
one  End  of  it  to  the  other^  in  a  Moment  of  Time ; 
never  ftanding  ilill^  never  at  reft  ;  but  fluttering 
about^  and  peeping  and  medling  every  wher«. 

^  Man  is  endud  with  a  bufyy  aBivs,  Mind  ;  that  »e- 
n/er  keefs  at  borne  ;  but  eoefands  and  dilates  it  felf; 
Ti^anders  every  wberey  cannot  bear  any  Refi,  and  is  »f- 
*uer  fo  agreeably  entertain  d  as  with  Novelties ^  andfrejh 
ObieSs.  Nor  is  it  firange  ;  For  this  Mind  of  ours  is 
difcended from  that  CmlejUal  Sfirit  above  j  and  Motion^ 
we  knoWy  is  fo  natural  there j  that  the  Heavenly  Be^ 
ingsy  are  never  out  of  it.  This  mighty  Quickneft 
and  Agility  muft  be  confefs'd  in  one  refpeft  pro- 
digious^ and  one  of  the  moft  miraculous  Quali- 
fications belonging  to  the  Soul.    But  on  the  o- 


*  Mobilis  8c  inqgieta  mens  bamini  data  eft  ;  nunquam  fe  te« 
net;  Spargicur vaga,  qmetis iinpatiens,novicate  rerum  IsetiiJIoia ; 
Non  mirum  ex  iJlo  co&lefli  fpiritu  deicendit.  Cvlcftium  auCtQiL 
mtura  (empn  ID  mptueft. 

K  4  ther 
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thcr  hand,  it  is  very  dangerous  too  j  for  Spirits 
fo  exceeding  fubtle  and  refin'd,  are  liable  to  great 
Inconveniences;  and  an  Excellence  of  this  kind 
is  obferved  to  be  a  mighty  DifpoHtion  to  Folly,  and 
borders  hard  upon  Madnefsy  as  you  will  hear  by 
and  by. 

Upon  the  Confideration  of  thcfe  Three  Qualities 
it  is  that  the  Arguments  for  the  Immmality  of  the 
Soul  are  ufually  grounded.  Since  Matter  (which  is 
corruptible  by  Nature)  hath  none  of  thefe ;  and 
what  is  not  Material,  no  Reafon  in  Philolophy 
can  evince  to  be  Mortal.  Now  an  Agent  in  far-- 
fetual  Motion  is  very  diftant  from  Matter,  to  which 
^Rejt  feems  natural,  fince  it  neither  does,  nor  ever 
can  movp  it  felf.  An  unlimited  and  univerfal 
Agent  differs  extremely  from  Matter,  which  is 
cramp'd  and  confin'd  in  all  its  Operations,  and 
proper  only  for  One,  or  a  Few  j  but  always  the 
lame  Matter  can  ferve  only  fome  and  the  fame 
determinate  Ufes  :  And  That  again  which  is  fud* 
den  and  inftantaneous,  which  is  bounded  by  no 
Time,  no  Place,  but  carries  its  Thoughts  to  the 
mod  diftant  Objefts  with  equal  Swiftnefs  as  to 
thofe  that  are  neareft :  Thi^  fure  is  moft  contrary 
to  Mattery  whofe  Motions  are  local  and  ^radual^ 
bound  up  by  neceffary  Laws,  and  proportioned  by 
the  refpedive  Piftan^es  of  the  feveral  Objed^^. 
Confequendy  This  Mind  is  fomething  above  Matr 
ter  and  Mortality y  a  Spark  of  Divine  Bre^  and  the 
exprefslmage  of  that  A<5live  and  Oniniprefent  Spi- 
rit, which  we  call  GOD. 
8.  Now  the  Trade  and  conftant  Employment  of 

Vs  «wp^jK  this  Soijl,  is  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  Seek,  fen- 
f  f"^-  retting,  and  doubling,  and  hot  in  the  Purfuit  of 
Knowledge,  as  of  its  proper  Food.  This  Jppetite 
and  Hunger  for  the  Truth,  makes  Men  eternally 
prying,  and  furious,  and  iuquifitive ;  which  made 
(l^e  §r?4  P9??s  c^U  M?n  dh^nw^  a  fort  of  Crea- 
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ture^  whofe  Thoughts  and  Inventions  are  always  at 
worJc.  Nor  is  there  any  End  of  our  Enquiries  ; 
for  they  are  circumfcrib'd  within  no  Bounds^  nor 
regulated  by  any  Forips  and  Meafures.  Doubts 
and  Difficulties  are  the  Suftenance  we  live  upon  ; 
and  the  Principle  within  us  is  a  perpetual  Motion. 
The  whole  World  is  our  School^  and  our  Theme, 
and^  which  is  particular  to  the  Cafe  now  before 
us^  ff^e  labour  for  Labour's  fake;  The  Chafe  and 
Purfuit  is  not  io  much  our  Toil,  or  our  Diverfion, 
as  it  is  our  Game  and  our  Prey :  For  the  fucceed- 
ingj  or  not  fucceeding  in  our  Difquifition^  is  a 
Thing  of  another  and  very  different  Conllderst- 
tion. 

But  ftJU^  in  the  midil  of  all  this  bufy  Curiofity,  9. 
it  is  rafh,  tumultuous,  and  diforderly,  obferves  no  ^^^  ^^^ 
certain  Rules  and  Meafures,  but  is  eternally  roving,*-^  ••'*"*• 
and  variable,  and  inconfiilent  with  it  felf :  'Tis  a 
perfed  Nofe  of  Wax,  that  bends  every  way, 
Hretches  it  felf  to  any  length,  is  accommodated  to 
all  Forms,  more  fubtle  and  yielding  than  Water 
Or  Air.  *  Thus  juftifying  the  Charader  jgiven 
of  it,  that  as  a  Spirit  is  more  refih'd  and  fubtle, 
fo  it  is  Ukewife  more  flexible  and  yielding  than 
any  the  thinnefl  Matter  whatfoever.  Of  this 
Thp'0menes*s  Shooe  was  the  true  Emblem,  which 
fitted  Feet  of  all  Sizes.  All  it  is  at  a  lofs  for  is, 
only  fpr  fome  Contrivance  how  to  turn  and 
Change  with  fome  Appearance  of  Probability ;  for 
when  This,  is  once  found,  it  moves  every  way, 
rakes  all  fides,  crofTes  and  contradids  it  felf,  and 
argues  for  Truth  or  Falfhood  indifferently. 

Thus  Reafon  fports  wantonly,   and  invents  or      io» 
(entertains  Argurpents  for  the  wideft  and  moft  di- 


^  Flexibili  omni  humore  obfequentiQr,  Sf  ttt  Spiittus^  qui 
pmn^  Macefii  fa^ilior,  ^c  (^auiof. 

llant 
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flmt  Contrarieties.  Nothing  lb  extraragant^  no- 
thing fo  abfurd^  but  hath  found  its  Aflertors  and 
Abettors  :  And  this  not  only  in  the  fanciful  Con- 
ceits of  pri?ate  Peribns^  but  in  the  more  general 
Senfe  and  Agreement  of  large  Sodeties  and  Com- 
municies.  Thus  Htfiorjr  tells  us^  that  what  is  de* 
tefted  as  Impious^  Unjuft^  and  Unnatural  in  one 
Country^  has  been  received  with  Veneraciofi^ 
and  pra&is^d  as  highly  Decent^  and  a  Duty,  nay^ 
eTen  efteem'd  an  A£t  of  Religion  in  another.  And 
there  are  not  many  Laws^  or  Cuftoms^  or  Opt- 
nions^  which  we  can  K^y  hare  umTeH^Iy  ob- 
tain'd>  or  hare  been  every  where  rej^ittd.    The 

Marriages  fffntor  Relations  Some  condemn  as  Ifice- 

ftuoos  ;  but  Others  hare  not  only  allow^d^  bM  re^ 
commended^  nay^  in  ibme  Caies  even  en}oyn*# 

them*    The  Murdering  ef  htfAwts^  and  ef  Tarewts^ 
wbtn  eid  sftd  deereftd^  and  the  halving  jm^ves  im  c§m^ 
,m(my  are  now^  and  in  our  P^uts  of  the  Woiid, 
look'd  upon  as  barbarous  and  execrable  ;  but  the 
iJIB^orfliippers  of  Moloehy  we  know^  thought  their 
Children  the  moil  acceptable  Sacrifice  ;  and  tf 
Utr^tus,  and  ibme  other  Hiftorians^  lay  truej^ 
the  Scytbiam  thought  the  ether  not  otAy  ionocent^ 
but  a  Mark  of  Tendemefs  and  Refpe^  ;  and  ne- 
ver pretended  to  any  Pit)priety  in  a  Marriage-Bed.^ 
Vhen  Dknyfim  oifer'd  Tlat^  a  rich  Embroidered 
Robe^  he  refused  it^  with  this  Reafbn  fot  his  De- 
nial,  That  it  was  not  fit  for  a  Man  to  be  io 
effeminately  clothed  j  And  yet  Ari^fpssy  another 
Philofopher^  accepted  it ;  and  he  had  his  Reafbn 
V  for  That  too,  which  was.  That  no  External  Ha* 
bit  cou'd  corrupt  the  Mind  ;  and  that  the  Soul 
might  ftiil   be  Maiculine  and  Chafte,  tho*  the 
Body  were  attir*d  in  Clothes  never  lb  Soft  and 
Effeminate.    The  Dlalcgne  between  this  taft  Philo* 
Ibpher  and  Diogenes  y  each  vindicating  his  own 
manner  of  Livings  and  retle'fting  upon  the  othe/s 

that 
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that  differ  d  from  him,  is  thus  rcprefented  by  Ho^ 


tace 
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Diog.  ]f  Ari&vppus  fatientljf  coud  Jine 

On  HeriSj  be  Oiwud  tbt  Cottrts  of  Kings  decline. 

Arift.  If  he  that  eenfures  me,  knew  how  to  ufe  Creedt 

The  Cottrts  cf  Kings ^  be  woud  his  Herbs  rrfmfe.  Sfnft 

XVflL 

When  Solon  was  Mourning,  and  full  of  Lamooh 
tacion  for  the  death  of  his  Son,  a  Friend  advifdl 
him  to  moderate  his  Paflion,  fmce  Tears  upon 
that  Occaiion  are  unprofitable,  and  tono  purpofej 
That  very  Confideration,  fays  Solmy  excufes  my 
Excefiof  Grief  j  for  what  can  juftifie  a  Man's 
Conoem,  what  Can  provoke  Tears  fo  mqch  as  the 
Thought  that  all  out  Sortow  isFrukiefs  and  Vain  i 
Socrates  his  Wife  pteteftded  this  Aggravation  of  her 
<5tief,  that  the  Judges  had  condemn'd  him  un*- 
juftly :  Nay,  fure,  ( reply 'd  he)  if  a  Man  muft 
ittffer,  ir  is  infinitely  tnorc  eligible  to  die  Inno- 
cent, than  to  deferve  Condemnation.  One  Phi- 
lofopher  tells  you.  That  a  Man  is  truly  poffeft 
of  nothii^  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  iofe. 
t  For  the  fiar  that  a  thing  may  be  lofiy  is  a  Vaffion  fue^ 
ry  whit  as  tormemting  as  the  Concern  fir  it  when  oBu'^ 

aSy  lofi.  Another,  who  paiTes  for  as  wife  a  Man 
as  He,  tomes  and  tells  you  quite  contrary  • 
That  the  Uncertainty  of  what  we  have,  and 
the  Apprehenfion  of  its  being  taken  away  from 
us,  heightens  and  gives  a  Relift  to  our  Enjoy- 
ments, by  difpoling  us  to  hold  the  BleflSngs  fafter 
and  cloier  to  our  Hearts,  and  rendring  us  more 
afiedidnate  and  tender  of  them.    A  Cynick  beg- 


^  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  Regibus  uti 

Nollet  Ariftippus.    Si  fciret  Regibus  uti, 

Faftidiret  olus^  qui  me  notat  — — 

t  la  x<}uo  enim  eft  Dolor  aoiillss  rei»  &  Timor  amittendaK- 

.       ged 
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ged  oi  Amigcnusj  that  he  wou'd  beftow  a  Drachm 
of  Silver  upon  him  j  No^  fays  the  King^  (b  fmall  a 
Thing  is  not  a  Prefent  fit  for  a  Prince  to  give  : 
Then^  Sir^  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a  Taknt :  Nor 
that  neither^  fays  Antigonus  i  For  a  Talent  is  a 
Summ  as  much  too  great  for  a  Philofbpher  to 
receive.  A  certain  Penon  was  extolling  a  King  of 
Sfarta  for  his  exceeding  great  Goodmfs  and  C/^* 
mency  ;  and  the  Inflance  he  gave  of  it^  was.  That 
he  was  kind  even  to  the  Wicked  and  Unworthy : 
And  this  argu'd  a  great  Degree  of  Goodnels 
in  him.  So  far  from  that,  lays  another,  that 
according  to  this  Account  he  is  no  good  Man> 
for  no  Prince  can  be  fo,  who  is  not  ievere  to 
the  Wicked.  Thus  you  may  obferve,  how  ma- 
ny^ different  Faces  Reafan  puts  on ,  and  what  a 
Two-edgd  Sword  it  is,  which  with  dextrous  Man- 
agement will  cut  both  ways.  *  Every  Medal  hatb 
its  Reverfsy  fays  the  Proverb.  There  is  nothing 
faid,  but  hath  fomewhat  to  be  faid  againft  ir, 
fays  the  founded  Philofophy  j  and  a  Man  might 
demonftrate  the  Truth  ot  it  upon  any  SubjeA  in 
the  World. 
J  I.  Now  this  great  Variety  and  Flexibility  may  be 
imputed  to  leveral  Caules :  It  may  come  from 
that  perpetual  Flux  of  Humours,  and  variable 
Conftitution  of  the  Body,  which  is  fo  great,  ib 
conflant,  that  a  Man  is  never  exadly  the  fame  in 
this  refpc<ft  at  any  two  times  of  his  whole  life. 
It  may  b^  gharg  a  uppn  that  infinite  Variety  of 
ObjeiSls  that  offer  themftlvesto  hi$  Contemplati- 
on ;  It  may  proceed  from  the  Temper  of  the  Air, 
the  Difference  of  Weather,  of  Climates  and  Sea- 
Ions  I  for,  as  was  obferv'd  before. 


'  *  Ogni  Medaglia  ha  il  fqo  riverfo. 

t  In 
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t  In  each  Mans  Breafi  that  Weathercocky  the  Mind^ 
Moves  with  the  Rack,  andjhifts  with  every  Wind. 

And  a  Thoufand  other  external  Caufes  may  con- 
tribute to  it.  But  if  we  come  nearer  home^  and 
look  within,  much  may  be  laid  upon  the  feveral 
forts  of  Motion,  which  the  Mind  is  put  into, 
both  by  its  own  natural  and  conftant  Agitation, 
and  by  the  different  Impreflions,  which  the  Paf- 
fions  make  upon  it.  Much  alfo  may  be  argu'd 
from  the  different  Manner  of  the  Objed's  being 
reprefented  to  it,  according  to  the  different  Pro- 
fpe(9:s  taken  of  them  :  For  in  this  refped  it  hap- 
pens to  the  £yf  of  the  Mind,  as  it  does  to  that  of 
the  Bodjy  that  no  two  Perfons  fee  the  fame  thing 
exadly,  and  in  all  refpeds  alike.  Their  Situation, 
their  Organs,  and  infinite  other  little  unobferv'd 
Accidents  there  are^  that  make  fome,  though  per- 
haps not  fo  great  a  Diverfity  as  to  be  difcern'd  in 
the  Ad  of  Vifion.  Befides,  every  thing  we  know 
hath  different  Gloffes  and  Faces,  and  is  capable 
of  being  confider'd  under  different  refpefts;  which 
was  Efiifetus's  meaning,  when  he  faid.  That  every 
thing  hath  two  (  he  might  very  truly  have  faid  z 
great  many  )  Handles.  "  But  after  all,  nothing 
adds  more  to  this  Ambiguity,  and  variety  of 
Opinions^  than  that  Sj^irit  of  Contradiction  and 
Diffute,  and  a  vain  AffeAation  of  Wit,  gene r al- 


ec 

cc 

"  ly  "predominant  in  the  World,  which  lets  no- 
^^  thing  pafs  quietly  in  Converfation  j  and  accounts 
^^  it  a  Reflexion  upon  one's  Parts,  not  to  have 
'^  fomewhat  to  fay  by  way  of  Repartee^  and  Ob- 


jeiflion,  though  never  fo  contrary  to  Truth,  and 
fometiraes  even  to  the  Perfons  own  Judgment 

t  Tales  funt  hominum  iTiCntes,  quali  pater  ipf«  i 

Jupiter  auftlfer^  luftravit  hinpade  terras 

^^  too 
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^^  too.  And  hence  it  is  freq(ttcnt  for  fudi  People 
to  take  contrary  Sides ;  for  their  Bufinels  is  not 
fo  much  to  advance  an  Opinion^  or  to  urge 
what  is  really  Argument  and  good  Senfe,  as 
^'  to  fhew  their  Talent  in  op^fiiig  what  any  Bo^ 
^'  dy  elfe  fliall  fay. 
X2*  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs^  that  the  Mind  job* 
ilruds  it  felf  in  its  Bufmeg^  like  Silk*worms  tha^ 
are  intangled  in  Webs  of  their  own  fpinning  : 
For  while  it  reaches  forward^  and  expedks  to  at- 
tain fome  diflant  Truths  and  is  led  on  in  this 
Hope  by  I  know  not  what  imaginary  Probabilir 
ties ;  in  the  midft  of  his  Courle,  up  Hart  fome 
frefh  Difficulties^  and  ihefe  multiply  and  cro^  the 
way  upon  the  Man>  and  fo  by  putting  him  upoa 
a  new  Scent^  carry  him  off  from  his  mil  Delign^ 
till  he  is  quite  intoxicated^  and  bewildred  in  th& 
Maze  of  his  own  Thoughts. 
^i\  The  End  of  all  this  anxious  Purfuit  is  two-fold  ^ 
l^\ut  "^^^^  which  is  more  general,  and  more  natural  in- 
wt  Mttain-  deed,  is  Truth :  For  of  all  the  Defu'es  that  we  feel 
sUi.  our  felves  moved  with,  there  is  not  any  of  them 
more  clofely  interworen  with  our  Nature,  than 
t;he  Deiire  of  Truth :  It  is  with  great  Eagerneis 
and  Diligence  that  we  try  all  the  Means  capa- 
ble of  leading  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  it ;  but 
alas !  our  utmoft  Attempts  are  ihort  and  infuffici- 
ent }  for  Abfolute  Certainty  is  not  a  Prize  allotted 
to  us ;  nor  does  it  condefcend  to  be  taken,  and 
poiTeiied  by  any  the  moft  affiduous  Humane  Soul. 
Truth  lodges  in  the  Bcfom  of  God ;  there  is  its  Re- 
treat and  proper  Apartment ;  Men  underitand  not 
any  thing  in  its  utmoft  Perfeftion ;  We  know  in  farty 
and  here  we  fee  through  a  Glafs  darkly ^  fays  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  Truth.  We  turn  and  tumble  Objetas 
about,  and  grope  like  Men  in  the  Dark  for  pro- 
bable Reafons ;  but  thefe  are  to  be  found  every 
where  ,•  and  Faljlwod  as  well  as  Truth  hath  fome- 

what 
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what  to  be  ^ledg'd  in  its  behalf.    We  are  born  in- 
deed CO  (earch  and  feek  far  Trutby  bat  the  En- 
joyment of  it  feems  to  be  a  Bleffing  referv'd  for 
Ibme  greater  and  more  exalted  Powers  than  any 
<liait  Mortals  are  eoda*d  with.    ^^  That  is  the  Hap- 
^^  nels  of  Beings  above  us  at  prefent^  and  is  re- 
^^  lenr'd  for  Mankind  in  a  future  State^  till  he  be 
^*  purify'd  from  the  Drois  of  Matter^  and  Fleft, 
'^  and  InfiniBty ;  and  the  Qouds  that  now  hang 
'^  before  us^  and  dim  our  Sight,  be  fcatter'd  by 
^  clear  and  everlailing  Day.    Ac  prefent  the  Dif- 
kx^ncc  between  one  Man  and  another,  is  not  who 
reaches  the  Goal,  and  gains  the  Prize,  and  who 
not ;  but  who  is  diftanced,  and  wiio  not ;  who 
runs  belt,  and  makes  the  neareft  Approadaes  to 
duit  whidh  none  of  us  AU  can  come  up  ito.    If 
at  any  time  it  happ^is  that  a  Man  in  the  iludy 
of  Nature  fixes  upon  Truth,  This  is  more  by  a 
lud^  Hit  than  otherwife ;  and  his  good  Fortune 
is  to  be  extoird   as  much  as  his  Induilry ;  and 
when  he  hath  it,  'tis  odds  if  he  can  keep  it ;  for 
many  times  a  Man  fui&rs  it  to  be  wrefted  out 
of  his  Hands  again  by  Sophifms,  and  Delulions, 
and  contrary  Appearances,  for  want  of  being  Ma- 
^r  of  bis  Point,  and  able  to  diflinguifh  Truth 
from  Falffaood,  and  Reality  from  the  Counterfeit. 
Erroi:u:s   are  entertained  by  the  lame  way  that 
Truth  is ;  the  PaiTage  by  which  both  enter  our 
Souls,  is  one  and  the  lame ;  the  Methods  made 
ule  of  for  difcovering  it,  dre  Reafm  and  Experi- 
ence :  And  both  Tbele  are  extremely  weak  and 
defedive.  Hosting  and  uncertain,  hard  to  fix,  and    ^ 
changeable  upon  every  flight  Occafion,  when  we 
think  th^  are  iixed.    The  great  Argument  of 
Truth  is  that  of  Univerfal  Confent.    fiut  what  will 
all  this  amount  to,  when  a  Man  hath  confider'd, 
what  a  vail  Majority  of  Foots  there  are,  and  how 
very  few  wife  .Men  in  the  World  ?   And  ag^in. 

To 
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To  any  one  that  obferves  how  Opinions  fpread^ 
and  become  general :  Men  take  them  from  one 
another,  as  they  do  Difes/esy  by  InfeSian :  And 
jifflaufe  is  that  Breath  that  corrupts  the  Air,  and 
bears  about  the  Venom :  This  Applaufe  again  is 
given  commonly  blindly  and  inconfiderately,  by 
chem  who  never  examine  into  the  true  Merits  of 
the  Caufe ;  and  by  them  too,  who  if  they  do 
pretend  to  examine,  are  not  capable  of  judging 
in  the  Cafe.  And  thus,  when  fome  few  have  be- 
gun the  Dance,  the  reft  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fall  in  with  the  Tune,  and  follow  them  that 
lead  it  up  of  Courfe. 
j^  The  other  End  aim'd  at  by  the  Mind,  is  /«- 
jig^tmim.  mention ;  which  if  it  have  lefs  of  Nature,  yet 
hath  more  of  Ambition  and  bold  Pretenfion  in 
it :  This  is  afpir'd  to,  as  its  higheft  Point  of  Ho- 
nour, that  which  makes  moft  Shew  to  the  Worlds 
and  contributes  moft  to  its  Reputation  ,*  That 
which  it  looks  big  with,  and  thinks  the  livelieft 
Image  of  the  Divine  Nature :  It  is  this  particu- 
lar Accomplifhment ,  to  which  all  thofe  noble 
Works  have  owed  their  Original ,  which  have 
fiird  the  World  with  Tranfport  and  Wonder. 
And  thofe  that  have  been  of  Publick  Ufe  among 
them,  have  even  Deify'd  their  Authors,  and  Im- 
mortaliz'd  their  Names.  What  Renown  have 
ibme  gain'd,  that  were  mere  Curioficies,  only 
for  being  eminent  in  their  Kind,  though  no  Be- 
nefit at  all  accrued  to  Mankind  by  their  means  ? 
Such  as  Zeuxif's  Vine,  A f tilts s  Vtnusj  Memnons 
Statue,*  the  Colojje  at  Rbodts,  Arcbytass  Wooden 
Pigeon,  the  Sphere  of  Saports  King  of  Perfia^  and 
infinite  others.  Now  the  Excellence  of  Art  and 
Invention  feems  to  confift  not  only  in  a  good 
Imitation  of  Nature,  but  in  outdoing  it.  This  of- 
ten happens  in  particular  Inltances  ,*  for  no  Man 
nor  Bealt  feems  ever  to  have  been  io  exquifitety 
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formed  in  aW  it&  Pares,  nor  the  P!ft>portk)m  of  any 
one  and   the  &me  Body,  to  hAve  met  together 
of  Nature's  CoAipofifiow,  £0  exa6b  as  thefe  Aniftj 
hare-  deftneated  aiid  rcprefertted-tfcem  in  Thci* 
Pieces^      There  ^e  likeWife  feveral'  Imfro^emenfs 
and  Exakations  of  Naft&e^  in  producing  aad  com-* 
pounding  thofe  Things  by   Ai^fy  which  Natufea- 
ron0'  never  produces.     This  isi  plain   from  the 
Mixtures  of  Simples  and  Indgredients,  which  is  the 
proj)erBtefinefs  for  Art-  to  exereife  it  felf  irr  j  the 
Ext?ra?aion  of  Spifks  atid  Oy\%  and  DiffiUatiort 
ef  Waters,  and*  compounding  of  Medicines  rftorC 
refifl'^d,  more  powefrful  and  effieactous;,  thaitaoj 
NaAarc^furni'flTes  us  with.    And  yet  after  ^I^  Thefe 
Things  are  net  To  wonderful,  nor  do  they  com- 
fficftd  HFeKnane  Wifilom  and^  Induftryla  higWy, 
a^  the  GeneialiWy  of  the  Worid  are.  apt  to  ima^ 
gine  :  For,  if  we  witt  pafi  that  Jbdgment  in  this 
Matter,  which  is  agreeafclte  to  Truth  and  Duty, 
and  pay  a  fufl  Deference  and  Acknowledgement 
to*  thte  Hrft  Author^  Thefe  arc  but  Imtatims^  and 
n&t  property  In^antions }  They  are  Improvements, 
^iFt  they  only  promote  and  pcrfeft  what  God 
hath-  felt  revealed.    And  wfcac  we*  commonly  va:- 
Tne  andf  exccrl  as  our  o<wn  Original'  Contrivance^ 
is  nothitrg  more  than  obferving  the  Works  of  Na:- 
tute,  arguing  and  concluding  from  what  we  ftnd 
there,  and  then  reducing'  thofe  Obfervations  rnto 
Pra^e;     Thusf  Pointing  and-  Opticks  were  firft 
rude  and  imperfeft  Hints,,  taicen  from  Shadfes  ,•  and 
the  Perfe^ion  they  are  now  in,  confifts  only  iii  a 
%  due,  and  proper,  and  bdafttiful  MiSsmte  of  Co- 
louts,   which  makes  thofe  Shades.    The  Art  of 
DiaKng  comes  from  the  Shadows  caft  by  Trees ; 
and*  wfkkt  they  do  in  our  Fields,    we  do  upon 
our  Planes  j-  They  are  Nature's  Meaftire  of  the 
Sun's  Motion, and theGhomonis Oun.    Sculpture . 
and  Edgraving  of  Seals  ^   and  Characters,  and 
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Cyphers,  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  particular 
Marks^  and  Figures^  and  Emboffings  found  in  Pre- 
cious Stones.  And  if  This  be  allowed,  the  re- 
fult  of  all  our  Boafts  is  very  poor ;  for  it  all  ter- 
minates here.  That  Man  (in  Truth,  and  ftridly 
fpeaking)  hath  invented  nothing,  but  God  and 
Nature  give  the  Hints  and  firft  Draughts  of  all^ 
and  We  improve^  and^  by  degrees^  refine  upon 
them.  ^ 

I  y.        If  all  that  went  before  be  true,  we  eafily  per- 
TheDan-    ceive  to  what  Rafhnefs  and  Error  the  Mind  of 
gits  it  tx"  Man  is  fubjed,  and  how  great  the  Dangers  are 
^ojts  us  t9.  ^hich  it  expofes  every  one  of  us  to  j  but  thofe 
Men  above  all  the  reft,  in  whom  it  is  more  fpright- 
ly  and  vigorous  than  ordinary :  For,  fince  the 
Nature  of  it  is  perpetual  Agitation,  fmce  its  Mo- 
'  tions  are  fo  free  and  unconftrain'd^  and  fmce  all 

kind  of  Objects  fall  within  its  Contemplation ; 
iince  it  refutes  to  be  bound  up,  or  dire<%ed  by  any 
certain  Forms  and  Meafures :  and  upon  all  Oc- 
cafions  is  fo  bold  in  the  Ufe  of  its  Native  Li- 
berty, without  fubmitting  to  be  captivated  and 
controuled  by  any  thing  :  The  common  and  na- 
tural Eifed:  of  this  is>  to  ihake  and  diflfettle  O- 
pinions  generally  receiv'd^  and  already  eftablifh'd^ 
and  to  complain  of  all  thofe  Rules  by  which 
Men  endeavour  to  regulate  and  reilrain  it,  and 
check  thofe  Extravagances  which  fome  Men  call 
Free-Thinkingy  as  an  unjuft  Tyranny  and  Ufurpati- 
on  upon  Nature^  and  a  Yoke  which  every  Man 
hath  a  right  t;o  break*  Hence  it  pretends  a  Privi- 
lege of  taking  nothing  for  ^rantedj  but  affumes  a 
Power  of  examining  every  thing  j  and  pronounces 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Notions  which  are  en- 
tertain d  and  ai^roy'd  by  the  Generality  of  the 
World,  to  be  no  better  than  Vulgar  Err^nrs^  ridicu- 
lous and  abfurd  PrepoiTeffions.    It  finds  fome  ap^ 
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pearance  of  Reafon  on  every  fide  ^  and  becaufe 
xiothing  above  a  bare  Probability  is  to  be  found, 
ic  believes  nothing  certain.  Some  Notions  may 
have  more,  and  fome  lefs ;  but  all  have  fome  Al- 
legations in  their  Favour  :  And  by  indulging  thefe 
forts  of  Ambiguities,  it  is  to  be  fear'd,  that  at  laft 
Men  are  loft  in  a  Labyrinth,  give  all  up,  and  fit 
down  in  Douh,sind  Sceptidfm.  That  thus  it  often 
hath  happened  is  too  manifeft ;  and  as  evident,  that 
diis  is  commonly  the  Difeafe  of  warm  and  witty 
Men,*  who  truft  to  their  own  Sufficiency,  and  have 
brisker  Parts  than  their  Neighbours;  (fuch  as,P»'t  H. 
according  to  our  former  Scheme,  may  dcferve  a 
Place  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  middle^Hafs 
of  Souls.  For  fuch  as  thefe,  we  commonly  find 
by  Experience,  are  more  loofe  in  their  Principles, 
more  particular  in  their  Opinions,  more  extrava- 
gant and  diforderly  in  their  Manners,  than  any  o- 
ther  fort  of  Men  whatfoever.  There  are  but  very 
few  of  this  Conllitution ,  fit  to  be  left  to  their 
own  Condud,*  or  who  know  how  to  manage 
their  Abilities  to  their  own  Safety  and  Advan- 
tage, and  how  to  let  their  Judgments  run  beyond 
the  common  eftablifli'd  Opinions,  without  plung- 
ing out  of  their  Depth,  and  paying  dear  for  their 
Rafhnefs.  A  great  and  fprightly  Wit,  well  tem- 
pered with  Solidity  and  Difcretion  ,  is  now  To 
hard  to  be  found,  that  it  is  almoft  a  IVj(iraclc  a- 
mong  Men.  For  this  is  an  Edged-Tool,'  and  ape 
to  do  great  Mifchief,  if  it  be  not  in  a  Very  Wife 
Man's  Hand  :  'Tis  like  a  nimble  Sayler'  without 
Balaft,  whofe  Swiftnefs  does  but  haften  its^uine,  - 
and  drive  it;'  fo  much  the  fooner  upon  Rdcks  and 
Shelves.  And  if  Hiftory  be  enquired  into,  all  the 
Diforders  in  the  State,  Herefies  in  the  Church,  Re- 
volts in  Armies,  Parties  and  Fadions  of  every  kind, 
will  be  generally  found  to  have  taken  their  Rife 
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from  fiich  Authors  as  Thefe.  *  Great  Errors  (fays 
one)  have  fie^jer  fpruvg  from  any  but  great  Wits  ;  No- 
thing is  mere  prejudicial^  more  detejtable  to  true  Wifdcm^ 
than  too  much   Smartnefs  of  Tarts.     No  doqbt.  That 

Man  hath  a  better  Tipie  on't.  lives  lopger,  enjoys 
more  Eafe  and  Happinefsj  and  is  better  qualify'd; 
for  Government,  (fays  Thucydides)  who  is  bpt  mo-r 
derately^  or  not  fo  much  as  moderately^  provided 
in  Point  of  Natural  Parts,  than  He,  who  hafh 
a  Very  Noble  and'Tranfcendent  Elevation  of  Soul : 
For  This  Temper  commonly  is  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  create  Trouble  and  Torment,  and  never 
let  one's  felf,  or  others,  live  in  quiet.  It  is  ob- 
fcrvable,  that  the  dearell  Friends,  when  they  fall 
out,  make  the  bittereft  and  moft  irreconcileable 
Enemies :  And  that  the  founded  Health,  and  moil 
vigorous  Conftitutionsj  are  fubje<5tto  the  acuteft 
and  moft  mortal  Difeafes  j  and  our  Minds  dofb 
far  fympathize  with  our  Bodies,  that  Thofe  of 
thenij  Whofe  Operations  are  rnore  quiet  and  fubtle 
than  ordinary,  arc  of  all  others  moft  exqui/ite 
in  their  Follies,  and  have  the  ftfongeft  Propenfron 
to  Madnefs  and  Extravagance.  WilSom  and  Folly 
may  befaid  to  dwell  pretty  near  one  another;  there 
is  but.  a  ftiort  Turn  between  them;  the  Behavir 
our  of  diftr^ded  People  plainly  (h^ws  it.  Philofo- 
phy  tells  us  the  fame  Predominance  of  Humours 
dilpofes  to  both,-  for  each  abounds  in  Melancholy. 
And  fure; there  is  no  Folly  comparable  to  That 
which  we  find  is  the  EiFed  of  nice  and  fubtle 
Wifdom.j*  This   mov'd  Aripik  to  'aftiriiij  That 

Nature'  never   made  a  great  Soul  without   an  jilfajf  of 

Folly  ;  and  Plato  upon  the  fame  Account  declar'd; 

That  it  ivas  a  vain  Attempt  for  a  Man  of  goody udg^ 
nsent  and  found  Senfe  to  knock  at  th§  Door  of^Toetry^ 

I  • 

^  *  \hgn\  errores  non  nifi  ex  magnis  ingeniis  ; 'nihil  Sapien- 
ti25  odiofis  acurniije  nimio^ 

That 
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That   was  not  a  Place  for  fuch  as  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  j'  The  Solidity  of  his  Judgment  wou'd 
hinder  the  Soaring  of  his  Fancy.    And  upon  this 
Confideration  it  is,  that  the  mofl  skilful  and  cele- 
*brated  Poets  have  not  always  thought  it  neceflary 
to  fubmit  to  Rulesj  but  approve  of  extravagant 
Flights,  and  the  giving  one's  felf  a  Loole  now  and 
then.    Thus  we  may  uqdefftand  thofe  known  Say- 
ings. *  It  is  fleafant  to  fly  out.     'Tis  decent  fometimes  Creech, 
to  be  vain.     While  the  Mnd  continues  it  felf,  its  Per-  "n.'  ^^ 
formances  are  mean  :  Great  and  Noble  Thoughts  require  j^u  IV. 
a^ebenrent  Agitation  to  give  them  Birth. 

^pon  this  account,  Tiiey  were  certainty  in  the      j^^- 
right,  who  have  fet  ftrong  Barriers  and  Bounddrie^  The  ne^ejfi^ 
about  the  Soul.    The  Neceiffity  of  curbing  and  fet^pr-  ty  cfre^ 
ing  it  with  all  manner  of  Reftraints,  with  the  iVrr^''*^""'^ 
tides  and  Precepts  of  Religion,  with  the  Authority  •  ^* 
of  Laws  and  Cuftoms,  the  Rules  and  Sciences  of 
Learning,  the  Pf omifes  of  Reward  and  •  Threat- 
nings  both,  in  This  and  a  Future  St^te  ,•  This  Ne^ 
ceffity,  1  fay,  hath  been  well  coiifider'd  both  by 
God  and  Man  ,•  and  great  indeed  it  is  ,•  iFor  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  Checks,  the  Soul  hath  I't^ 
Frolicks  and  Flyings-out  ttill  ,•  and  in  .thefe  Hu- 
mobrs,  it  leaps  over,  ar^d  .burlls  thro'  all ;  fo   ex- 
ceeding fierce  and  intra^aBle,  fo  head-ftrong  and 
felf-conceiced  is  it  naturally :  And  therefore  Art 
muft  manage,  ^d  mak^e  ittame^.for  Force  is  to 
no  purpofe  at  all.    f  3lie  Mind  of  Man  (fays  Se^ 

neca)  is  natarally  fiifj^  and  rebellious y  continually  bending  ^ 
the  Tvrong  'u>aj^  and  bearing  hard  upon    the   Bit ;  and 
is  eaper  led  than  driven,  as  high-mettled  Horfes   are 

■     ..       ■  :,    I      ill!  ii  II  I  .  I .    J  I  ..   ■    I      ,      t   . 

*  Infanire  jticiindum  eft.  Dalce  eft  defipere  in  loco.  Noi^ 
poteft  grande  &  fublime  quicquam  hifi  inoca  mens,  &  quam- 
Sill  apud  fe  eft. 

t  Naliira  contumax  eft  Animfrs  humanus,  in  cohcrarium  at- 
que  arduum  nicens  ;  feqatcurqi^  facilius  quam  ducitufi  uc  gc* 
lieroli  &  liobifes  equi  meVm  facili  firseao  reguncur. 
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better  rlAJen  with  a  Snaffle  than  with  a  Curb.  It  is 
a  much  fafer  Courfe  to  keep  it  under  the  Cufto- 
dy  of  a  Guardian,  to  footh  and  gently  lay  this 
indifcreet  Minor  afleep,  than  to  let  him  have  his 
Head,  and  ramble  abroad  at  his  own  Pleafure,  and 
go  his  own  Pace.  For,  if  the  Mind  be  not  very 
regular  and  prudent,  as  well  as  very  lively  and 
ftrong,  (the  ConjunAion  of  which  Qualities  make 
that  happy  Difpofition  of  Souls,  of  the  firft  and 
higheft  Order)  or  if  it  be  not  weak,  and  tender^ 
and  fomewhat  dull  of  Apprehenfion ,  (which 
were  faid  to  be  the  Charaders  of  the  laft  and 
lowed  Set)  there  is  great  hazard  of  its  lofin^  and 
ruining  it  felf,  by  the  Freedom  it  takes  or  exa- 
mining and  judging  Things,  and  fubmitting  to  no 
Prcfcription  or  Authority.  And  therefore  very 
expedient  it  is,  that  it  fhou'd  be  put  under  fome 
Confinement ;  and  if  it  go  abroad,  that  it  be  duly 
and  conveniently  equipped :  For  there  is  greater 
need  of  a  Clog  than  of  Wings  ,•  and  of  a  ftreight 
Rein,  than  of  a  Spur :  The  Advice  of  Pbcebus  to 
his  Son  i 

*  Son^  /pare  the  Wbify  and  firongly  ufe  the  Rein  ; 
They  of  their  own  accord  will  run  toofajt^ 
^Tis  bard  to  moderate  their  flying  Hafie. 

That  Advice  is  neceffary  here  too  ,•  otherwife  This, 
like  another  Phaeton^  and  his  Steeds  ungovern'd, 
wou'd  fet  the  World  on  Fire.  The  Prevention  of 
that  Inconvenience,  is  what  hath  been  chiefly 
aim'd  at  by  all  thofe  Great  Men,  who  have  ei- 
ther modell'd  Mankind  into  particular  Societies  at 
firft,  or  devis'd  Laws  for  them  ever  fince.  And 
this  fort  cf  Men  are  the  very  Perfons,  with  whom 
both  the  Founder?  and  the   Governors  of  States 

*  Parce  puer  Stimqlij,  S^  fofti^s  utei?  J^pris— —  CXvM 

have 
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have  been  moft  of  all  pefplex'd.  For  the  Common 
People^  and  thole  of  meaner  Capacities,  are  gene- 
rally more  peaceably  difpofed,  than  thofe  whom 
Wit  and  Parts  make  thoughtful  and  bufy,  and  con- 
fequently  faAious  and  troubiefome.  The  general 
Genius  of  a  People  is  very  remarkable  to  this 
purpofe ;  for  in  the  (ingle  City  of  Florence^  who  . 
are  a  Sharp-witted  People,  there  have  been  more 
Seditions,  and  Civil  Confufions,  within  the  Com-  ' 

pafs  of  Ten  Years,  than  have  been  known  among 
all  the  honeft  dull  Suijfes  and  Grtfons  for  above  Five 
hundred  Years  together.  And  juft  fo  it  is  with 
particular  Perfons  in  the  fame  Community  :  They 
chat  have  but  a  bare  Competency  of  Underftanding, 
are  generally  the  honefteft  Men,  the  beft  Subje^s ; 
more  flexible  and  tradable,  more  contented  to 
fubmit  to  the  Laws,  to  be  commanded  by  their 
Superiors,  to  hearken  to  Reafon,  and  be  govern  d 
by  it,  than  thefe  brisk  and  difcerning  Sparks,  whofe 
Parts  and  Penetration  are  above  being  controul'd 
by  Power  or  Perfuafion,  and  put  thgm  upon  new 
Hazards  and  Projeds,  and  will  not  let  them  con- 
tent themfelves  with  their  own  Bufinefs,  and  fleep 
in  a  whole  Skin.  So  very  wide  a  Difference  there 
is  between  Wit  and  Wifdom. 

The  Mind  hath  likewife  its  DefeBsy  Decays,  and      17- 
Difeafes,  as  well  as  the  Body,  and  indeed  the  Num-  ^*^'^«^' 
ber  of  thefe  is  greater,  the  Confequence  of  them  ^/^* 
more  dangerous,   and  the  Cure  of  them  more 
difllicult  and  impradicable,  than  that  of  Bodily 
Diftempers.    For  the  better  underftanding  of  thefe, 
it  is  nccefTary  to  diftinguifli  them  into  their  feveral 
Sorts*    Now  fome  of  thefe  are  purely  Accidental, 
and  fall  upon  it  from  outward  Caufes.    Among 
which  we  may  take  notice  of  Three  more  efpe- 
cially. 

The  Firfl  is.  The  State  and  Diffo^itim  of  the  Body^  Accident  id. 

For  Difeafes  which  make  any  Alteration  in  the 

L  4  Tem- 
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Temperament  of  the  Body^  do  auMufeftly  »cacry 

their  Influence -farther,  and  produce  a  mighty  Al- 

xeration  jn  the  Mind,  and  imf air  the  Judgmeat 

at  the  fame  time.  ^  Sometimes  the  S^bftanoe  oitix 

From  the    'Brain  15  not  of  a  good  CompofitioH,  and  io  the 

Eptfy.) ' .   Organs  of  ihe  Soul  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  do 

their  Duty.    And  this  agaift  happens  either  from 

/      a  Fault  in,  the  firft  Formation,  as  in  Th&ofi  who 

have  an  ill-fhap'd  Head,  too  little,  or  .too  round  j 

or  elfe  from  fome  ,-accidemal  Huws  aftcrwafds^ 

as  many  have  fulFer'd  extremely  in  their  Reaioa 

I         and  Memory,  by  FaUs,  and  Blows^  and  W^Nudis 

ppon  their  Head. 

pnjuAi'        For  tlve  Second  •Caiifc  of  ^heife  Defo(3:s,  we 

^nim?^'    may   affign    that  UniverJJ  Infttinn  cf  common   «W 
'      fdfuUr  Ofinicns  tvtertaind.m  ikt  World  ^  Witt  which 

the  Mind  is  tin^ftur'd  ^arly,  and  thefe  take  Pot 
feflion,  and  ufually  keep  it  obftinately.  Or^  which 
is  yet  worle,  foHKtiines  wild  and  f^maftical  Delu- 
fions  have  been  <drank  in,  and  with  thefe  the  Mind 
is  fo  ftfongly  feafon^d,  fo  grafly  cheatadj  that 
They  arp  not  >only  not  diftnife'd,  but  made  ihe 
Rule  of  our  Jiidgments,  and  the  Meafure  of  Tfwh 
-in  ptljer  Cafes.  ,  AJl  is  brought  to  this  Standjwrd  ,* 
and  received  or  rejected  as  it  agrees  or  difagfoes 
with  it.  Here  the  M^n  fixes  Ws  Foot,  acid  will 
not  be  got  one  Step  backward  or  forward.  The 
Inilaoces  of  this  kkd  amon|g  the  Vulgar  are  in- 
^nite  i  moft  of  whpm  are  guided  by  fom^  fgn- 
tadicRl  Notion,  ibme  erron^eous  C^acea;,  that 
hath  grown  up,  aai^  is  like  to  live  and  die  widi 
them.  And,  indf^pjd,  wlien  thdib  F^npies  or  Opini- 
ons are  conimoci,  thipy  are  like  a  ftrofi^  ToriHsnt  ,* 
Every  Body  h^h  not  Forp^  *fid  Vigour  .of  Mind 
ienongh  to  item  it,  an^  kif egi  ;hinifeif  fron^  b^ing 
carried  down  the  Stream  with  his  Neighbour^. 
:^^ffiMi.  ^  The  Third,  m^  That  w.hicjhi  ftipks  ipMCh  the 
^c\oIe/l  to  it  qI  %U  fijje  reft^^i^  ^  Sif^fufj  ^wdCsr- 

1..//.  r»/rf(w» 
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ritftiw  of  ^  WiU^  and  the  hordlkscy  Mu/  "Stfitm^ 
cf  the  Pjtjions.    And  in  tchis  Cafe,  the  Soul  is  a 
Woi:*ldtU'rn'dt«pfi(te-<lown.    The  #5// is  nade  hy 
Nature  »  fellow  the  I>ire<9Hons  of  tiie  Under- 
fiwmdiffg  ;  This  is  its  Guide  to  bxQsoA  ;  acs  Ca;ndie 
to  give  k  Ligjfat ;  but  ivbon  onoe  the  Sciv^gth  of 
Pftffiofl  liflda  comipted^  and,,  as  k  were,  laid  vio- 
kot  Hands  iiptMt  the  2^^  dietra  the  ^fliJSf,  in  like 
aaniaer,  carmpts^  af>d  cocnmks  a  Violence  upon 
the  IMderfin'ndmg.    Atid  from  this  difrw-derly  Pro- 
cedure it  is,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  oar  falfe 
jAiidgmstits  grow.    £iaTy  and  Malice,  $xA  Lo^e^ 
sfld  Hatt^d^  aad  Fear,  mate  us  i&e  Thini^  with 
other  Eyes  j  and  tak^  riitm  for  wlbat  they  waily 
^re  fiot ;   saui  diuw  fu^ch  Omcluliains  an^  itife- 
reoces  from  cbem,  as  chey  tmn&fler  no  juft  Grovmd 
for.    From  whienoe  it  is,  that  yn  fo  ofmn  are  ad« 
iBomiK'il^  aod  do  admonifh  others,  to  jmdge  wif-h* 
om  T^igicw*    This  pats  ts  upon  ail  ijboie  bafe  and 
)>lack  Incerpretfitions ,  l)y  wi^h  ws  labour  to 
^Itpfe  tlie  viraious  Behaviour^  and  generoms  A46H^ 
O05  ci  otber  Men ;  Hence  w$  fiudy  (and  inveni: 
Caufes  a«d  lomntiotis  for  them,  and,  of  our  own 
Malice^  affign  vain  and  wicked^Mocires  and  Occa- 
fiom  ior  what  they  do.   This  is  a  moft  aboittinable 
Yioe^  afid  an  evident  Proof  cf  great  Malignity 
in  otir  Nature,  and  of  a  diieafed  Mind  ,-  There  is 
no  great  matter  of  Wit  or  fudgmem  ihewn  in  fuch 
Pfocoedings,  but  they  betr^  a  World  of  Bafene(s 
and  Ill-Nature.  For  whence  ism  all  this  Mi(bonftni*- 
4^oa  fpring,  but  either  from  that  Envy,  which  our 
Neighbours  Honour  and  Reputation  provokes  in  us ; 
or  from  a  meafuring  of  others  by  our  felves,  and  fo 
taking  that  foo:  granted  in  Them,  which  we  are 
Donfcaotts  of  in  Our  felves  ,*  or  from  a  Weaknefs 
aod  Diftamperin  the  Mind,  which,  like  fome  Sick- 
neffes  in  :the  Body,  alters  and  vitiates  the  Palate, 
coufouods  and  blinds  the  Sights  that  we  neither 

fee 
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fee  nor  tafte  Things  as  they  are  ;  and  that  Virtue^ 
in  its  Native  Purity  and  Loftre^  is  too  llrong  for 
US  to  bear  or  conceive  ?  From  the  fame  Caufe  it  is^ 
that  we  are  fo  officioufly  fpightful^  in  publifhing 
other  Mens  Vices  and  Failings ;  that  we  aggravate 
thefe  be^fond  what  they  deferve^  but  take  good 
Care  to  extenuate  their  Virtues  as  much  whence  from 
fingle  AAions^  and  particular  Circumftances^  we 
draw  general  Inferences^  and  fix  Handing  Chara- 
AcT$  upon  Men  ;  Hence  comes  our  Partiality  in 
judging,  and  our  Regards^  not  to  the  Thing,  but 
the  Penon.    If  he  be  a  Friend;  or  of  Our  Opinion^ 
or  in  Our  Intereft  ;  then  all  he  does  is  juftified  or 
applauded,  and  every  Thing  becomes  him ;  and 
his  i^ry  Vices  are  Virtues ;  But  if  he  be  an  Enemy _, 
if  he  have  difoblig'd  us  Perfbnally^  or  be  engaged 
in  a  contrary  Fadion  ;  he  is  ftark  nought,  and  no- 
thing is  as  it  ihould  be.    Thus  we  are  content  to 
wrong  and  difgrace  our  Judgment,  provided  we 
may  but  gratify  our  Paffions.    But  alas !  we  are 
not  come  to  the  End,  nor  to  the  worft  Part  of  it 
yet ;  For  moft  of  the  Impieties  and  Herefies^  the 
Errors  in  Point  of  Belief,  and  Controverfies  of  all 
forts  in  Religion,  if  we  examine  them  ftridly,  and 
trace  them  up  to  their  firft  Head,  will  appear  to  be  fb 
many  noifom  Streams  of  this  bitter  Fountain  j  a  pol- 
luted and  wicked  Will,  inordinate  Paffion  and  ten- 
fualPleafure;  which  by  degrees  bribes  and  debauches 
the  Underftanding,  and  wins  it  over  to  its  own 
Side.  The  People  fat  dawn  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rofe  up 
to  flay  i  As  the  Scripture  obferves  of  the  Ijraelites  Ida* 
latry ;  and  St.  Augufiine  very  well  to  this  purpoie  ; 
*  That  'when  a  Man  feels  an  Error  agreeable  to  him^ 
he   does  not  belie'ue  what  is  True,  bat  -what  he  would 
gladly  ,have  to  be  Trae^    Thus,  by  degrees,  it  hath 
come  to  p^ifs,  ^hat  the  WickednefTes  which  at  firfl 
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were  committed  with  many  Doubts,  and  MiC- 
givings,  and  great  Reluftancies,  have  not  only 
out- worn  all  scruple  in  Time^  but  been  afTerted 
and  maintained  for  Divine  Truth,  and  Exprefs  Re- 
velation. What  uras  at  firlt  in  the  Senfual  Appe- 
tite only,  hath  made  its  Way  higher,  and  got  the 
upper  Hand  of  the  Underftanding  ,•  what  was 
meerly  Paflion  and  Pleafure,  hath  been  advanced 
into  a  Principle  of  Religion,  and  an  Article  of 
Paith.  So  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  for  any  part  of 
the  Soul  to  be  difeafed  ,•  fo  ftrong  the  Infedion, 
and  fo  quickly  does  it  fpread  from  one  Faculty  to 
angther.  And  thus  you  have  had  an  Account^ 
what  thofe  Three  Caufes  of  our  Mental  Defeds, 
and  the  Errors  in  our  Judgment  are,  which  were 
laid  to  be  external  and  foreign  to  the  Mind  it  felf. 
For  it  appears,  that  the  Underftanding  may  be 
wanting  or  impaired,  by  Means  of  Sicknefs  or  Bo- 
dily Indifpofition,  more  efpecially  any  Difeafe  or 
Hurt  in  tne  Head,  or  any  inconvenient  Shape  of 
the  Skull.  From  the  prejudicate  Opinions  of  the 
World,  and  taking  up  groundlefs  Whimfies  for 
meafor'd  and  certain  Truths.  And  laftly,  from 
anv  Diforder  in  the  other  Faculties  of  the  Ratio* 
nai  Soul ;  which  are  plac'd  below,  and  ought  by 
Kature  to  be  under  the  Governance  of  the  Mind. 
Thofe  whofe  Failings  proceed  from  the  firft  of 
thefe  Caufes,  deferve  our  Pity,  not  our  Cenfure  or 
Blame  ,-  and  of  them  fome  are  curable,  and  others 
incurable.  The  Second  are  not  wholly  Innocent 
but  yet  Faulty  in  fuch  a  Degree,  that  we  may 
pardon,  and  excufe  them.  But  the  Third  fort  are 
altogether  guilty.  They  deferve  both  Cenfure 
and  Puniihment,  for  fuirering  the  Order  of  their 
Creation  to  be  fo  inverted,  that  thofo  which  were 
born  Subjeds,  and  ought  to  fubmit,  fhould  ufurp 
the  Throne,  and  preiume  to  give  Laws  to  their 
|N[2(tural  Sovereign. 

But 
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1 6.         But,  befides  thefe  oiKwar<J  amd  accidental  Fai- 

^' /  ^'f  ^  ^®g^3  there  ai<e  others,  Matural  and  Internal,  fuch 
TM  Deft  s.  ^g  ^^j,^  ^j^-^  gj.^  ^j£j^  from,  and  are  born  and  che- 

xifted  in  the  Mind  it  felf.  The  grearcft  of  All, 
arid  indeed  the  Source  and  Root  of  ^H  the  reft,  is 
PtiJe  and  Prefurrtftidn,  (  The  Firlt,  and  the  Original 
Sin  of  Mankind,  the  Bane  of  every  Soul^  and  the 
Caufe  oi  all  mannei'  of  Evil. )  *Tis  This  that  puffs 

Me0  up  with  Sufficiency  and  SelfSsttisfntHQn  ;  This 
will  flot  fufFer  us  to  yield  to  any  Body 3  or  think 
ethers  Wifer  or  Better  than  our  Iblves.  This  makes 
us  defpife  the  good  Coanfelofour  Friends  j  and 
place  an  entire  Confidence  in  our  own  Opinions. 
This  calls  the  Judgftients  ot  other  People  into 
Queftlc^  ,•  arraigns  and  conden^ns  them ;  nay, 
fometiftieS,  fuch  as  vi^e  underftand  nothing  of,  nor 
are  capable  of  exartling  or  oomprcherbding  the 
JReafons  of  them.  'Tis  moft  truly  obr€rv'd3  that 
Judgmisnt  and  JVifdom  is  not  only  the  Belt,  bnt 
the  Happieft  Portion  God  Almighty  hath  diftribu- 
ttd  among  Men.  For  tho'  this  Diftribution  be 
made  with  a  very  uneven  Hand3  yet  no  Body 
^thinks  himfdlf  Hinted  or  ill  dealt  with ;  but  he 
that  hath  never,  fo  little  is  contented  in  this  Refped; 
however,  and  thinks  he  hath  a  Child's  Share  ac 
Icaft.  Now  This  Diftemper  is  owing  to  no  Gaufe 
fo  mtich^  -aa  jth0  want  of  being  mot^  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  fcivesj  for  by  this  means 
we  are  Strartg^erg  to  our  Wants .  and  Weaknefles, 
a»d  not.  at  all  fenfible  of  our  greateft  Misfortunes  j 
So  thai  the  Root  of  all  olir  DUbafes  u  ^mranct, 
not  Thit  whi^h  is  opprfed  to  Skill  in  Arcs  and 
Soiencos .  arid  wnverfing  with  the  Writings  of 
ka?riied  Meftj  but  Igjnoratiee  of  our  own  Affairs 
and,  COftditi0a^  the  Remov;^  alid  Gure^whereof 
was  proppfed  In  the  Beginnings  as  the  D^^fign  of 
f  h.D  whole  Fir  ft  Book. 

CH  Ap, 
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C  H  A  R     XV. 

Of  the  Memory. 

Emory  b  very  ofwh  miftafcen  6y  the  Vul^r 
'  for  Undtrflafidlng-  and    Gbod*  Stnfe  j    but  in 

trutii  they  are  very  different  Things.  For-  botfe 
Reafon  and  E!xi>ejience  tell'  us  ( as  hath  been*  ob- 
served formerly  )•  that  it- is  very  poffiblb-and  ufmalj 
for  a  Man,  who  is  Excellent  in- one  of  rfiefe^Ro- 
fpeiSs,  to  be  wretchedly  weak  and  wanting  intho 
othen  This  indeed  is  a  Faculty  very  Serviceablte 
and  Ufeful  to  Mankihd  ^  but  it  conges- fa^r  fllor* 
of  the  UnAerftandiffg-i  and  is  much  the  Tend^eft^ 
and-  moft  Feeble  of  all  thofe  Parts,  whereof  the 
Rational  Soiil  is  compofed.-  To  exceHn  it^  is  not 
very  nQceflary  ;  except  for  Three' Sortsof^Peeplei 
1.  Men  oi  Trade ^  and  much  Bujinefs,  2-  Thof6  tHae 
are  extnsmelj  Talkative,  for  this  is  the  Storet4K)ufe) 
from  whence  they  mull  bo  furniflied  *  w4th  Mat-* 
ter  for  Difcourfe  ;  and  it  is  naturally^  more  fall 
and  fruitful  than  Invention  ^  bur  lie  tiiat  cannot 
be  fupplied  from  hence,  muft  make  it  up  byi  Stuff 
of  hi^  own  forging,  Ahd^  ;,  Grent  Lyars,  fbt 
Thefe^  indeed,  ought' to,  have  good- MefnoritSi     The 

want  of  Memory  hath  its  Gonveniefic-es  too.-  F6t 
this  will  difpofe  Men  to  fpeafc  Tfuthj  tobe-Md^ 
deft,  and  talk  no  more  than  theifShafej  andto 
forget  the  Faults  and  Injuries  oP  other  Pfeople; 
A  moderate  Proportion  of  this  Faculty,  wJirferre 
ones  Turn,  and  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of  it- very  welU 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  Jmagmation  and  Opin'tm, 

I.  'TpH  E  Power  of  Imaiinatian  is  exceeding  great ; 
The  EffeBi  X  Jhis  IS  in  EfFed:  the  very  Thing,  that  makes 
^^i.  all  the  Noife  in  the  World  :  almoft  all  the  Glut- 
cer  and  Difturbances  we  feel,  or  make,  are  owing 
to  it.  ( Accordingly  it  was  obferv'd  before,  that 
This  is,  if  not  the  Only,  yet  at  leaft  the  moft  affii/e 
and  buflling  Faculty  of  the  Soul. )  And,  in  good 
Truth,  the  Eifeds  of  it  are  Wonderful,  Unac- 
countable, and  almoft  Incredible.  For  the  Influ- 
ences of  Imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  Body 
or  the  Mind  of  that  Perfon  alone ,  where  it  is 
born  and  cherifhed ;  but  extend  and  transfufe  them- 
felves  far  and  wide,  and  ad  very  ftrongly  upon 
other  People.  It  is  fitted  for  all  manner  of  Ope- 
rations, and  the  moft  diftant  and  contrary  Paffi- 
ons  are  raifed  by  it  ,•  it  puts  the  Man  into  all 
manner  of  Forms,  and  the  Face  into  all  Colours 
and  Compledions :  Makes  Men  blufli  with  Shame3 
look  pale  with  Fear,  tremble  and  quake,  cafts  them 
into  Fits  of  Raving  and  Confuiion  ,•  Thefe,  tho* 
ftrange,  are  yet  fome  of  its  leaft  EfFed;s,  and 
gentle  in  Comparifon  of  others.  It  checks  and 
enfeebles  Men  in  their  hotteft  Career  j  balks  their 
Fleafures,  and- chills  all  their  Spirits.  It  marks 
and  deforms,  nay,  fometim^  kills  Embryos  in  the 
Womb  ,•  haftens  Births,  or  caujTes  Abortions  ,•  takes 
away  the  Speech,  and  ties  the  Tongue  ,•  and  fome- 
times . enables  the  Dumb  to.fpeak,  as  the  Story 
of  Crcsffts  his  Son  affures  us.  Makes  M^n  Stiff 
and  Motionlcfs,  benumbs  and  binds  up  the  Senfes, 
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flops  the  Breath ;  Thefc  are  its  Effeds  upon  the 
Body.    Then  for  the  Mind^  It  robs  Men  of  their 
Knowledge  and  Judgment^  turns  them  into  Fools 
and  ftupid  Sots ;  as  Gallus  Vibius  for  Inftance^  who 
having  flrain'd   his  Imagination    too  far  in  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  Folly,  and  its  Motions,  is 
faid  to  have  difturb'd  his  Underftanding  to  that 
Degree,  that  he  turn'd  a  mere  Natural,  and  cou'd 
never  return  to  found  Judgment  and  good  Senfe 
again.    It  infpires  Men  with  ftrange  Prelages  of 
Things  hidden  and  future,  fills  them  with  Enthu- 
fiafms  and  Fancies,  out  of  the  common  Road  of 
Thinking ;    throws  them  into  Extafies  and  Rap^ 
tures  ,•  nay,  poffeffes  them  with  the  Thoughts  and 
Expedations  of  Death,  till  at  laft  they  die  indeed ; 
as  it  did  that  Malefador ,  who,  when  his  Cap 
had  been  puU'd  over  his  Eyes  in  order  to  Execu- 
tion, was  found  flark  dead  upon  the  Scaffold, 
when  they  came  to  uncover  him  again,  and  read 
his  Pardon.    In  a  word,  A  great  part  of  thofe  un- 
ufual  Operations,  which  create  fuch  Amazement 
in  the  Vulgar,  Apparitions,  and  Vifions,and  Witcb- 
crafts,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  Imagi- 
nation; and  what  They  think  done  by  the  Power 
of  the  Devil,  or  fome  familiar  Spirits,  (  for  I  med- 
dle not  here  with  the  Supernatural  Operations  of 
God's  own  Spirit )  is  commonly  no  more  than  a 
ftrong  Fancy,  either  in  the  Perfon  that  does  thefe 
ftrange  Things,  or  of  the  Spediators  that  are  delu- 
ded with  them,  and  think  they  fee  thofe  ObjcAs, 
which  really  they  do .  not.    And  the  great  Care 
in  thefc  Cafes  is,  to  diftinguifli  wifely  between 
Truth  and  Falfliood,  and  not  fuffer  our  Judgments 
to  be  captivated  with  vulgar  Errours. 

In  this  part  of  the  Soul  it  is,  that  Opinion  keeps       ^* 
its  Refidence,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  vain  and 
eafie,  a  crude  and  imperfed  Judgment  of  things, 
taken  up  upon  flight  and  infufficienc  grounds; 

too 
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too  credulous  an  Af&nt  to  the  Reprrientadcxis  of 
our  oncward  Seofes^  of  common  Repoyt^  wfc'kh 
refts  m  tbe  .6ri2  Appcai:ances  o£  Things^  zm^  fetes 
in  frhe  In£aginadv&  Facnky^  without  eves  gcw)g 
£3rther^  <»  refierring  the  Moctter  to  the  ITlfid expand* 
ing^  to  be  tbrougMy  examin'd^  zad  digelted  thet^y 
and  fo  wrought  ii|X|y  and  fiiuifk'd  into  folid  Rea« 
fcm.  TiH  Tius  be  done^  mo  true  Judgment  can 
be  made  ^  and  fuch  as  a  Man  may  ventui^e  t^ 
abkle  by.  And  accordmgiy  we  fee  the  otiim  k 
mutabie  and  inconftanc^  fleeting  and  deceitful. 
A  veiy  daiigearoos  Giaide^  that  makes  Headi  agaifift 
Reafon ;.  e£  wiiicfe  it  is.  oi^y  the  Image  and 
Sluddow^  2md  that  hot  an  esnpty  anci  h&  one 
ji^ither.  This  is  the  Source  oialt  our  £?}1^  dtn: 
Confufions  and ,  Difordecsy  our  ^{fk^tss  and  Iro^ 
bte^ ;  the  moft^  and  dlLe  worft  of  them  Fsft  ouc 
of  a  prepoiTeiii  Fancy,  susi  heated  £m^9iack)ii': 
So  tb^Ja  truth  Mad-^meo  and  Foo^the  fgAO^anrt 
iatid'thfe  Mobb,  arc  bfindty  led  by  the  N^feby 
it,,  and  follow  this  Leadeu  ,•  and  betray  dWif  f^ 
ly  in  doifig  f© }  as  WMe  and  Judiciousi  Men  fr 
ningmfk  tbmifdves,  and  app^eve  tbeir  Cadence 
ia  fufferitig  nothing  biot  Reajhn  to  guid^  aild  ffh 
yesn  them.  - 

That  thus,  it  is,  we  fee  pfeinly ;  fer>  as  hath 
2^      been  cAferr'd  -  long  ago  by  onej  ofi  thte  Ancicms, 

Hje  World  Ip^  is.  not  the  Reality ^  nor  th  tpue  Natms  ^  7iif%h 
is govern'd^but  the  li&tioup  and  OpinUn  Men  enterpaif^  cf  them^ 
fyopim'en.fjj^^  Jifqtti^j  ^  and  fo  'uiahndy  tormmPf  their  Soiih* 

Thus  we  turn  our  own:  Executioaer^,  form  Evils 
to  our  felves  which  are^mty  and  ftraagely  aggra- 
vate thofe  that  are^  by  ftightfui  Idea's j^  which  be- 
long not  to  them.  The  Truth  and  Eflfence  of 
Things  never  enters  out  Mind^  in  its  true  Pro- 
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portions,  rior  works  upon  ns  by  its  natural  Force 
and  Authority  ;  for  were  it  thus  with  us,  all 
Things  that  are  alike  in  themfelves,  wou'd  be  alike 
to  us  i  and  the  fame  .Objed  wou'd  produce  the 
fame  AfFedions  and  Refentments  in  all  Men, 
allowing  only  feme  fmall  matter  of  difference  in 
the  Degree  of  them.  At  this  rate  all  Mankind 
wou'd  be  of  the  fame  Opinion  :  What  is  falfb 
would  be  univerfally  rejeded,  and  what  is  true 
as  univerfally  embrac'd  ,•  for  Truth  can  be  but 
one  and  the  fime  ,•  and  is  always  equal  and  con- 
fident with  it  felf.  But  quite  contrary.  We  find 
that  the  Difference  of  Opinions  is  infinite  ,•  Men 
do  not  only  vary  from,  but  diredly  contradid 
one  another.  And  there  are  but  very  few  Inftan- 
ces,  in  which  even  Men  of  the  belt  Natural  Abi- 
lities, and  moft  eminent  for  their  Improvements 
and  acquir  d  Learning,  are  all  of  a  Mind.  This 
fhews  fufficiently,  that  the  Idea's  of  Things  are 
compounded  and  mix'd  before  we  entertain  them^ 
that  we  have  them  at  our  Mercy,  and  put  what 
Forms  we  pleafe  upon  them  ,•  And,  that  the  Con- 
dition they  come  to  us  in,  is  not  what  Nature  gave, 
but  what  the  Temper  and  Difpofition  of  our 
own  Minds  have  moulded  and  modelf  d  them  in- 
to. That  which  I  firmly  believe  my  felf,  I  cannot 
prevail  with  my  Friend  to  believe  ,•  thofe  are 
Arguments  to  Me,  Mfhich  to  Him  are  none  at 
all.  Nay,  which  is  more  ^  Let  one  ht  never  fo 
confidently  affur'd  of  a  Thing  to  Day,  I  cannot  en- 
gage that  I  fhall  continue  in  the  fame  Opinion  of 
it  to  Morrow :  And  it  is  odds  I  may,  (and  plain 
that  I  often  do)  entertain  very  different  Notions  of 
it,  and  be  quite  otherwife  affeded  with  it  another 
time.  So  fure  it  is,  that  Things  have  jufl  that  Place 
in  our  Opinion  and  Efteem,  which. we  think  fit 
to  affign  them  j  that  they  are  relifli'd  juft  as  our 
Palate  ftands  at-  that  time  ,•  and  Ihcvv  to  us  accor- 
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ding  to  thofc  Colours  which  we  our  felves  have 
tindur'd  them  with.  Like  the  Eyes  of  Men  in 
the  Jaundice,  or  the  Frifms,  that  refra&  and  vary 
the  Rays,  that  fall  upon  the  Organs  of  our  out- 
ward Senfes,  fo  does  the  Soul  alter  its  Objeds  too } 
and  the  prefent  Confticution  of  it  is  the  Mediurrty 
thro'  which  they  rauft  pafs  to  us.  St,  Paufs  Ob- 
fervation  with  regard  to  Morals,  may  be  apply'd 

^.  to  Speculation  too.  Unto  the  Pure  all  things  are  furty 

^^'  but  unto  tba  Defiled  is  nothing  fure.  Thus  our  Thoughts 
are  like  our  Clothes,  that  keep  us  warm,  with  a 
Heat  which  is  none  of  their  own,  but  fuch  as  we 
firft  gave  them,  aud  they  keep  it ;  and  at  the  farne 
time  that  they  receive  our  Warmth  from  within, 
they  receive  and  keep  the  Cold  of  Froft  and  Snow 
without.  But  ftill  the  Warmth  we  feel  is  all  our 
own  ;  we  firft  impart  it  to  them,  and  they  in  re- 
quital preferve  it  for  our  Benefit,  and  pay  what 
they  received,  back  again  to  us. 
4.  ,  How  few  are  there  of  thofe  Opinions,  which  we 
profefs  to  entertain,  that,  when  look'd  into,  are  not 
at  laft  refolv'd  into  Authority,  and  taken  upon 
Truft  ?  We  believe  and  aift,  we  live  and  die  upoii 
Credit  and  Content  ,•  and  our  great  Bufinefs  is  to 
conform  our  felves  to  Cuftom,  and  to  think  and 
do  like  the  reft  of  the  World,  and  according  to 
what  They,  not  our  own  Reafon,  efteems  moft 
advifeable.  Thus  Fafluons,  and  not  Judgment,  go- 
vern;Manliind;  and  perhaps  indeed,  for  the  greateft 
Part  of  Mankind,  this  is  not  much  amifs  ^  formoft 
People  have  not  Wit  enough  to  choofe  for  thera- 
felves,  and  therefore  ought  to  refign  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  Actions  to  others :  But  Wife  Men 
are  above  thefe  mean  and  fervile  Compliances  ^j* 
they  have  a  better  Rule  to  walk  by  than  Authority 
and  Exawpk;  a&T  hope  to.  fhew  at  large  in  the  fol* 

B jpk  IL    lowing  Parts  of  this  Treatife. 
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CHAP.    XVll 
The  mil 


TH  E  Will  is  a  mofl:  exquiiite  Piece^  a  magm«      i. 
ficent  Accomplifhmenc  of  Hmnane  Nature  ^^'/*''^' 
indeed  ;  of  wonderful  ImporcaQce^  and  fuch  as  ^^^^^ 
defenres  and  requires  our  utmoft  Care  and  Study^ 
to  regulate  and  manage  it  well :  For  this  hath  thd 
moft  conunanding  Influence  upon  a  Man's  Coix* 
dition  }  and  his  whole  Happinefs  in  a  manner  de« 
pends  upon  it  alone*     This  is  the  only  Faculty 
which  Nature  hath  put  in  our  own  Power.    AU 
the  reft^  fuch  as  Mewary,  Underjtaniingy  Imaginatim^ 

are  at  the  Mercy  and  Difpofal  of  a  Thoufand 
Accidents^  which  oftentimes  difturb^  and  change^ 
and  impair^  nay^  fometimes  defiroy^  and  take  them  ^ 

quite  away  from  us.  Again:  This  draws  the 
whole  Man  after  it^  and  carries  him  whitherfoever 
it  ielf  is  determined  ;  for  he  that  conquers  the  Will 
hath  fubdu'd  the  Perfon.  When  the  Unierfianiing 
is  convinced,  the  Conqueft  is  by  no  means  entire  j 
for  the  Will  frequently  holds  out  afterwards^  and 
makes  an  obftinate  Defence  againft  Reafon  and 
fbber  Judgment.  But  when  once  This  yields^  All 
is  furrender'd,  and  the  Man  is  not  now  any  long« 
er  his  own  Mafter^  he  hath  from  thenceforth  tu^ 
thing  left  that  he  can  call  his  own.  Once  more; 
This  is  the  very  Thing  that  fixes  our  CharaAer  5 
It  makes  and  it  denominates  Good  or  lU  Men : 
This  gives  our  Temper  and  Complexion^  and  wc 
appear  to  the  World  under  its  Colours  and  Difpo- 
fidons*  As  of  all  Virtues  and  Qualifications  of 
<he  Soul^  fr^y  is  the  firft  and  chiefs  and  infinite- 
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ly  more  defirable  than  Learning  or  Parts :  All 
tnat  Nature,  or  Art,  or  Induftry  can  give,  are  not 
comparable  to  it ;  fo  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  that  the 
fTill^  which  is  the  Seat  and  proper  Refidence  of 
Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  is  infinitely  the  moil  excel- 
lent Faculty  that  Humane  Nature  can  boaft  of. 
A  Man  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  honeft,  nor 
dilhoneft,  for  knowing  what  Virtue  and  Vice,  Ho- 
ncfty  and  Diflionefty  are  ,•  iho'  this  Knowledge 
be  never  fo  nice  and  exac^  in  the  Speculation  ; 
but  by  his  Inclination,  and  Love,  and  Pradice  of 
thefe  Things,  by  the  Difpofition  of  his  Mind,  the 
Choice  of  his  Heart,  the  Bent  of  his  Affedions, 
and  the  general  Tendency  of  his  Manners  and 
Behavioun  There  are  indeed  fome  other  Pre* 
eminences  peculiar  to  the  Underftanding  ,*  it  is  as 
the  Husband  in  the  Family,  and  this  as  the  Wife, 
.which  ought  to  be  under  its  Governance  and  Di- 
rei^on  :  That  is  the  Guide,  or  as  the  Light,  This 
^s  the  Traveller,  which  fhou'd  follow  its  Inftrudi- 
on,  and  walk  by  them  :  But  ftill  the  laft  Refult 
of  all  depends  upon  the  fFill ;  This  finiflies  the 
A<9ion,  and  determines  the  whole  Matter  ;  and  in 
that  refpeA  the  IVill  is  luperior  even  to  the  Under^ 
fianding  it  felf, 
2,  The  true  and  moft  remarkable  Difference  be- 

tween thefe  Two  Faculties,  with  regard  to  the  man- 
Iner  of  their  Operation,  feems  to  be  this :  That 
by  the  Underfianding  Objeds  come  into  the  Soul_, 
and  are  there  receiv'd  and  entertain  d,  as  the  feve- 
6ral  Terms  by  which  the  Offices  proper  to  this  Part,  • 
are  ufually  exprefs'd,  (fuch  as  Apprehending, 
Conceiving,  Comprehending,  aad  the  like)  do 
plainly  import.  And  here  they  make  their  En- 
trance, not  according  to  what  they  really  are  in 
4:heir  true  Nature  and  full  Proportions ,  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  Difpofition  and  Capacity 
of  the  Perfon,  ijid  in  fuch  Meafures  only  as  he 
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is  able  to  receive  them  in.  Thofe  Objcds  which 
are  great  and  fublime^  are  for  this  reafon  under' 
a  neceffity  of  condefcending  and  contracSting  them- 
fclves,  and  come  to  us  with  confiderable  Abate- 
ments and  Defalcations ;  becaufe  the  Paifage  at 
which  they  enter  is  not  large  enough  for  their 
true  Height  and  Bulk.:  Juft  as  the  Ocean  flows  in- 
to the  Mediterranean^  not  in  fuch  Quantities  as  . 
are  agreeable  to  its  own.Fulnefs^  but  fuch  only 
as  the  S freight's  Momb  can  give  Admiffion  to. 
Now  in  the  Operations  of  the  Willy  the  Method 
is  quite  contrary  j  Here  the  Soul  goes  as  it  were 
out  of  it  felf,  it  ftretches  and  moves  forward  to-:  ^ 
ward  the  Objed  ;  it  feeks  and  runs  after  it  with 
open  Artns,  and  is  eager  to  take  up  its  Refidence, 
and  dwell  with  the  Thing  defir'd  and  belov'd : 
Nay^  it  even  transforms  it  felf  into  1%aty  affumes 
its  Name  and  its  Nature,  wears  its  Livery,  and 
is  diftinguifh'd  by  the  Things  it  ferves,  and  re- 
tains to.  Hence  wq  give  it  the  Title  of  a  J^V- 
tuous  or  VicioHSy  a  Spiritual  or  a  Carnal  Mind  ;  ac- 
cording as  ic  puriues  commendable  and  exalted 
Objedsj  or  is  funk  into  Senfuality  and  Vice.  Thus 
the  true  and  only  way  by  which  the  Will  can  en- 
noble it  felf,  is  by  loving  and  chufing  worthy 
and  noble  Things  ,•  and  the  abandoning  it  felf  to 
little  and  low,  bafe  and  unworthy  ones,  is  the 
debafing  and  difparagement  of  it. .  So  that  our  for^ 
mer  Comparifon  is  in  this  rcjgard  juftifyM  again  ; 
for  thus  the  IVill  is  as  a  Wife,  who  gets  or  lofes 
Quality,  according  to  the  Perfon  fhe  marries ;  and 
in  Stridnef^  can  claim  no  Honour,  nor  Place,  but 
that  which  belongs  to  her  Husband. 

l!)aily  Experience  afTures  us,  that  there  are  Three 
Things  which  whet  and  ftimulate  the  Will  ,•  The 
Pifficulty  of  Obtaining  ,•  The  Rarity  or  Excel- 
lence of  the  Thing  we  feek  ,•  and  The  Abfence, 
or  Fear  of  Lofing  it.     And  the  Three  Confw 
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derations  oppdfite  to  Tbefe^  which  are^  Its  being 
Eafy^  and  in  our  own  Power ;  The  Abundance 
er  Commonnefs  of  it^  and  The  Conftant  Pre* 
fence^  and  Secure  Enioyment^  do  as  much  blunt 
and  pall  our  Will.  The  Three  former  raife  our 
Efleem  of  any  Thing  ,•  the  Three  latter  render  it 
cheap^  and  beget  Negleft  and  Contempt.  We 
are  alio  iharpned  and  made  more  eager  by  Op- 
poiicion  and  Refufal ;  and  entertain  fome  fort  of 
Indignation^  which  makes  us  more  refolute  agatnft 
any  thing  that  pretends  to  (land  in  our  way^ 
and  difappoint  our  Delires.  And  thus^  in  the  o- 
ther  Extreme^  we  difdain  and  overlook  the  BleA 
fings  we  have  in  hand^  tho'  never  fo  valuable ; 
9nd  lofe  what  we  are  already  poflefs'd  of^  for 
Things  diilant  and  in  Reverfion ;  and  in  Propor- 
tion^ what  we  lawfully  do  or  may  enjoy^  for  luch 
as  we  cannot  or  ought  not. 

*  What  comes  with  Eafe  w€  naufeoujly  receive  ; 
Refiraint  inflames;  and  HarJfhifs  Tleafart  pve. 

Thus  the  Cafe  ftands  with  us  in  our  Pleafores  of 

ftU  forts,  t  The  Danger y  v>hicb  in  reaf&n  fiottld  abf<H 
iutely  d^ftroy  Delight^  is  the  very  thing  Ti^hich  heightens 
it^  and  the  firongefi  Incentive  to  cur  Affetites  in  the 

Furfuit  of  it.  So  that  both  Extremes  have  at  laft 
the  fame  Effed^  and  either  of  them  ferves  to  make 
us  miferable :  Want  and  Plenty ^  Security  and  Fear^ 
Defire  and  Enjoyment,  all  give  us  the  fame  Dif- 
quiet,  and  put  us  to  perpetual  Pain.  And  this  un^ 
happy  Difpofkion  is  the  true  Account,  why  Men 
fo  feldom  make  a  right  Eftimate  of  Things  ,•  from 


*  Quod  licet  iagratnin  efl:,  quod  non  lictf,  aaius  urk. 

Outd  ^ieg.  Jtmvir,  Lib.  II. 

+  Omniuai  rcruqi  Volupus  iffo  quo  debet  fiigari  periculo 
ertfcit. 

whence 
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whence  grew  that  Proverb  of  the  Prophet  in  his  own 
Country y  to  intimate^  how  very  different  Incrinfick 
Worth  and  Common  Opinion  are  ;  and  that  the 
higheft  Endowments,  and  moil  Divine  Excellen- 
cies^when  Cuftom  and  Acquaintance  hath  rendered 
them  familiar  to  us,  can  no  longer  preferve  the 
Value  and  Veneration  moft  juftly  due  to  them. 

JVbat  Courfe  is  to  be  taken  for  the  managing      ^'^ 
and  regulating  our  Willy  will  be  Jhewn  ^  i{j[,q^^ 
hereafter. 

7he  Tajftons  and  jffeSlms. 

ADrE^riSEMENT. 

TH  E  Taffums  of  the  Mind  are  a  very  large  and 
copious  Subjedr,  furnifli  great  variety  of  Mat- 
ter for  Refledion,  and  are  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  Topicks  in  all  this  Treatife  of  JVifdom: 
And,  upon  this  Occafion,  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
the  firft  Step  to  be  made  in  this  Branch  of  it,  is 
to  learn  the  true  Nature  of  the  Paffions,  and  how 
todiftinguifli  them  from  each  other,  which  fhall 
be  taught  you  here  in  the  Firjt  Book :  And  then^ 
for  the  Remedies  of  Cure,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
curbM,  controul'd,  and  brought  within  due  Bounds, 
liich  of  them  as  are  general  will  be  laid  down  iq 
f  he  Second ;  And  thole  that  are  proper  for  each 
Paffion  in  particular,  will  be  direfted  and  fpecify'd 
accordingly  in  the  Third  Book.  This  Method  being 
moft  agreeable  to  that  Scheme  of  the  whole  Work, 
drawn  out  in  the  Preface. 

Now  in  order  to  attaining  a  clear  and  diftinft 
Knowledge  of  them  at  prefent,  I  defign  to  employ 
one  Chapter  in  treating  of  the  Pajfums  in  general,and 
Chen  ^0  ipeak  of  each  Paffion  fmgly  in  the  Chapters 

M  4  that 
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that  follow.  But  before  I  enter  upon  That^  I  think 
my  felf  oblig  d  in  Juftice  to  declare,  that  of  all 
tlie  Authors  I  have  feen,  none  hath  reprelented 
this  Matter  more  copioufly,  and  to  the  Life,  than 
the  Sieur  de  Vaux  in  his  Moral  Trafts  ;  to  whom  I 
have  been  much  beholding,  and  have  borrowed  a 
great  deal  from  thence,  of  what  I  Ihall  fay  upon 
this  Subje<!t  ot  the  P^jjj:cns. 


C  H  A  P.     XVllI. 
Of  the   Tapons  in  general. 

1,  T^^ffion  is  a  'violent  Motion  of  the  Souly  in  that  which 
Jn  Account  I       is  Mff-inguifh'd  by  the  Nante  of  its  Senfitive  Part  . 

•f  Pajfton  ;  And  thc'Caufe  and  Tendency  of  this  Motion  is, 

Z\%c7t  ^^^^^^  ^^  purfue  fomewhat  which  the  Soul  ap- 

,v. '  prebends  to  be  Good  ,•  or  to  decline  and  run  away 

from  ibniething  which  it  apprehends  to  be  £- 

2.  But  it  is  very  neceffary,  and  of  great  Confe- 
quence  upon  this  Occafion,  to  be  rightly  inform'd 
how  thefe  Motions  begin,  and  what  it  is  that  che- 
riflies  and  kindles  thefe  Fires  in  us.  Of  This,  le- 
veral  Accounts  may  be  given,  and  different  Com- 
parifons  made  ufe  of  to  illuftrate  it  by,  according 
to  the  different  Refpeds  in  which  we  confider 
them.  And  firlt  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  SucJ- 
dennefs  and  Vehemence  of  their  Emotions,  it  is  to 
be  obferv'd.  That  the  Soul,  which,  however  feem- 
ingly  multiply'd  by  Diftindions,  is  really  but  oae 
and  the  fame  in  the  Body,  hath  feveral  Powers  be- 
longing to  it  ,•  and  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  their 
Qualities  and  Operations,  according  as  the  feveral 

Veffels  in  which  the  Soul  keeps  her  Refidenq^^ 

an(l 
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and  the  Inftruments  fhe  makes  ufe  of  in  diC- 
charging  her  Fun6lions^  and  the  Oh\t&s  propound- 
ed to  her  Contemplation  are  differently  difpos'd. 
Now  when  the  Parts_,  where  the  Soul  takes  up 
her  Lodging,  are  not  crowded  or  over-burden'd^ 
but  fiird  in  fuch  Proportions  as  fute  well  with  •  -.  ^ 
their  ordinary  Cuftom  and  Capacity,  and  fuch  as  ^ 
are  convenient  for  a  due  Difcharge  of  their  re- 
fpcAivQ  Duties,  then  all  the  Operations  of  the 
Soul  are  gentle  and  mild,  fedate  and  regular.  But,. 
on  the  other  fide,  when  any  of  thefe  Parts  ar© 
either  put  into  a  fwifter  and  more  violent  Moti-. 
on,  or  are  heated  above  their  ordinary  and  pro-, 
per  Temper,  then  they  immediately  feel  a  confi- 
derable  Change,  to  the  great  Prejudice  and  Dif. 
order  of  the  Soul.  The  like  we  fee  in  the.  Beams 
of  the  Sun,  which,  when  fcatter'd  loofely  with 
all  that  Freedom  they  naturally  take  in  diifiiiing 
themfelves,  impart  a  moderate  and  gentle,  a  che-^ 
riihing  and  kindly  Warmth  ;  but  when  contra(3:ed 
within  the  Concave  of  a  Burning-Glafs,  they  burn 
up,  and  quite  confiime  the  very  Things  to  which 
they  gave  Life  and  Nouri/hment  before.  It  muft 
be  farther  obferv'd  too,  that  Thefe  Parts  are  not 
always  diftributed  alike ,'  And  from  hence  arifes 
another  Diftindion,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Kind  and  Quality,  but  to  the  Degree  of  their  E- 
motion  ;  and  fo  they  differ  in  the  fame  fort,  as 
their  Violence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thofe  Motions 
that  are  moderate,  are  capable  of  being  reliflied 
and  digefted  ,*  a  Man  knows  what  he  feels,  and 
is  in  a  Condition  of  expreifing  his  Refentment  in 
Words,  or^iving  it  Vent  by  Tears.  But  thofe  that 
are  excemve  and  extreme,  are  too  big,  and  too 
mighty.  They  ilun  and  take  away  our  Senfes 
quite,  fill  the  Soul  with  Confufion  and  Amaze* 
ment,  bind  up,  and  quite  over-bear  her  Powers, 
and  difable  her  from  lifting, 

-^Slight 
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*  Sligit  TaJ^sfini  a  Vcnt^  and^JVords  command  ; 
The  Fier'cejwell  inward^  dumb  and  fiuftd fiand. 

2,  Thus  much  may  fuffice^  to  give  us  fome  little 
oftheVi'  Notion  oi  the  Paffions,  the  manner  of  their  Ope- 
cims  irri'  ration,  and  their  Degrees  in  general.    But  if  we 

^bam^  '* ^^^  ^^^^  upon  them,  in  the  Second  Place,  with 
'     •       regard  to  the  Vicioufnefs,  arid  Irregularity,  and 
Extravagance ;  the  Injaftice  and  Unreafonablenefs 
thefe  Paffions  are  frequently  guilty  of ;  thus  Man 
may  not  unfitly  be  refembled  to  a  State  or  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Condition  of  the  Soul,   to 
(bat  of  a  Monarch,  prefiding  over  that  State,  con- 
ititttting  feveral  Officers  and  Magiftrates  under  him^ 
to  affift  in  the  good  Government  of  fuch  vaft  Mul- 
titudes of  People  ,*  giving  panicular  Laws  and  Di« 
reAions  for  their  Behaviour,  and  for  the  due  Ex- 
erdfe  of  their  particular  Charges  and  Commiffions; 
but  itiil  referving  to  himfelf  and  his  own  Supreme 
Juri((lidion,the  Cognizance  and  Determination  of 
all  Matters  of  great  Weight  and  general  Impor- 
tance i  and  for  the  giving  frefti  and  necenary 
Orders,  commanding  that  all  extraordinary  Acci- 
dents and  Emergences,  fliould  immediately  and 
iaithfiilly  be  reported  to  himfelf  in  Perfon.    Now 
upon  fttch  a  Conftitution,  and  fuch  Orders  duly 
obferv'd,  the  Peace  and  Profperity  of  the  whole 
Kirigdom  will  depend.    But  if  thefe  be  neglected 
and  broken,  and  put  out  of  their  proper  Courfe  j 
If  the  Magiftrates,  which  go  between,  and  are 
a  fort  of  Balance  between  King  and  People,  fliall 
fuffer  themfelves,  either  to  be  imposed  upon  thro' 
Eafmefs  or  Credulity  •  or  corrupted  by  Favour  or 
AffeAion  ,•  or  if  they  fliall  employ  their  Authority 


*  Curje  levf s  loquuntnr,  iogentes  ftopent.    SmuiflOfiitht. 
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in  a<5ting  contrary  to  the  eftabliHied  Laws^  and 
Duties  of  their  Places ;  or,  if  they  fhall  go  beyond 
their  Commiffions^  and  come  to  a  final  Refolu* 
tion  in  Caufes,  which  they  ought  not  to  deter- 
inine^  without  ever  laying  them  before  their  Sove- 
reign,  who  hath  referrd  the  Hearing  and  Decifioiv 
of  all  fiich  Matters  to  himfelf  in  Perfon :  In  all 
thefe  Cafes^I  fay,  the  publick  Peace  is  violated,thc 
Eftablifhment  infringed,  the  Prerpgative  incroach'd 
upon,  and  nothing  but  Mifchief,  and  Mifery,  and 
Confufion  can  be  the  End  of  it.  Now  thus  it  is 
likewife  in  our  Little  W&rld.  The  UnderfianJing  is 
King  in  Man  }  and  under  him  is  employed  a  Fa- 
culty, whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  Idea's,  and 
to  make  an  Eftimate  of  them  ;  This  is  the  Sub- 
ordinate Magiftrate,  whofe  Office  obliges  him  to 
examine,  and  to  judge  ,*  the  Evidence  he  goes 
upon,  is  that  Report  the  Senfes  make  of  all  Things 
reprefented  to  them;  and  according  to  this  Telli- 
fliony,  and  the  Judgment  in  Con^quence  of  it^ 
the  AfeAionsare  by  the  fame  Faculty  put  forward^ 
in  order  to  execute  diis  Sentence.  For  his  I>ire^^ 
on,and  Governance  in  the  Execution  of  this  Office^ 
our  Judge  in  Commiffion  hath  the  Law,  the  Light 
of  Nature ,  and  Didfcates  of  Reafon  to  go  by  ; 
and  thisj  in  ordinary  Cafes,  is  fuflicient  without 
any  farther  Formality :  But  if  it  happen^  that  tl^ 
Aitair  be  of  great  Moment,  or  if  any  Difficulty 
arife,  then  he  muft  have  recourfeto,  and  knovi^ 
the  Pleafure  of  his  Superiour  j  and  in  this  Caft 
the  Underftanding,  whidi  fits  Supreme^  anfwers 
all  Doubts  and  Points  of  Law^  and  expeds  to  be 
confulted  and  applied  to  for  Orders  and  Advice. 
This  is  the  Scheme  of  our  Government  and  Con^ 
ftitution  i  and  fo  long  as  Matters  are  thus  managed^ 
all  is  quiet  and  well.  But  it  is  our  great  Unha)>- 
t>inefs,  tliat  this  Imaginative  Faculty,  (which  h 
Kuiiier  tl}e  Int^le^ual^,  bttt  over  ^e  ScnUdve,  utid 
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to  whofc  Jiirifdi<9:ion  the  firft  Examination  and 
Judgment  of  Things  belongs)  often  fuffers  it  felf  to 
be  bribed^  corrupted ^impofed  upon ;  and  the  EffeA 
of  this  is ,  Firft  to  pafs  wrong  and  rafti  Judg- 
ment ;  then  to  fet  the  AfFcftions  at  work  to  very 
ill  Purpofe  ,•  and  at  laft  to  difturb^  and  confound, 
and  mine  All.  Now  feveral  things  thers  are^ which 
may  contribute  towards  the  depraving,  and  difbr- 
dering  thisPower^in  its  Judgments  and  Operations : 
As  firft  of  all ;  The  Senfes  themfelves,  which  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  Bottom,  nor  compehend  the 
real  Subftance,  and  hidden  Nature  of  Things,  but 
the  bare  Surface,  and  next  Appearance  of  them 
only  :  And  thefe  make  a  Report  to  the  Soul,  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent  Apprehenfion ;  fet-.before  it 
the  outward  Images  only,  and  that,  fo  as  may  gain 
them  Favour  and  Recommendation,  and  pre-poC- 
feffing  it  with  aCharader  of  tbeirQualities,  found- 
ed upon  the  Satisfadions  and  Delights  they  are 
capable  of  adminiftring  to  thefe  Senfes  in  parti- 
cular, and  not  upon  the  Confiderations,  how  Ne- 
ceffary,  oc  how  Advantagious  they  may  prove  to 
the  whole  Man  in  general.  A  Second  Corrupti- 
on, which  often  confirms,  and  ftrikes  in  upon  the 
Neck  of  This,  is  the  Falfe  Notions,  and  Unthink- 
ing Cry  of  the  Vulgar  ^  when  we  look  upon  our 
felves  .oblig'd  to  Approve  ahd  Difapprove ,  as 
Others  do  ,•  and  when  nothing  is  reputed  needful 
to  eftablifli  an  Opinion,  more  than  its  being  Po- 
pular.   From  thefe  two  fell^  Offices  of  Intelli^ 

gence,  T-he  Refort  of  our  own  Senfes^  and  the  Voici 
pf  the  Teople,  proceeds  a  rafli  Inconfiderate  Opinio 
on,  which  the  Soul  takes  up  of  Things  ,•  and  with-r 
out  fair  Tryal,  or  fufficient  Deliberation,  pronoun- 
ces them.  Good  or  Evil  ,•  Advadtagious  or  Hurt- 
ful ;  fit  to  be  courted,  or  fit  to  be  detefted  and 
avoided.  And  this  is  without  all  Difpute  a  very 
dan^ero^s  Guid?j  a  yery  ho;  and  h^fty  ]S4[^ftrelsi  j 

for 
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for  as  foon  as  ever  we  entertain  it,  without  more 
ado  it  feizes  upon  the  Imagination ;  and  there 
ftanding  upon  its  Defence^  ftrengthens  it  felf  as  in 
a  Caftle,  mans  all  the  Works,  and  holds  it  out 
againft  Reafon  j  then  it  comes  down  to  the  Heart, 
and  there  ftirs  and  agitates  the  AfFccSlions^  with  the 
violent  Refentments  of  Hope  and  Fear,  and  Joy  and 
Grief.  In  a  Word,  it  is  a  perfed  Incendiary  in 
the  State,  looks  out  all  the  Fools,  and  difafFeded  in 
the  Soulj  and  blows  them  up  into  Sedition  ,•  raifes 
the  Mohhy  that  is,  the  Paffions,  and  fets  all  in  an 
Uproar  and  Confufion.  And  all  this  by  taking 
wrong  Methods,  going  Headlong  to  work,  and  not 
fubmitting  the  Matter  to  the  Underftandmgy  as  by 
the  Nature  of  this  Eftablilhment,  and  the  Duty  of 
its  Station,  that  Faculty  was  obliged  to  do. 

Peirnit  me  to  fet  before  you  another  lUuftration 
of  this  Matter  by  a  Comparifon  taken  from  Military 
(  as  the  former  was  an  AUufion  to  Civil )  Govern- 
ment. The  Senfes  anfwer  here  both  to  the  Cen- 
tinels,  whole  Poll  it  is  to  watch,  and  be  conftant- 
ly  upon  the  Guards  for  the  fafety  of  the  Soul ; 
and  alfo  to  Scouts,  who  are  to  look  out,  and  fcour 
the  Country,  and  bring  in  Intelligence  to  the  Uw- 
derfianding^  which  is  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Soul.  To  qualifie  them  for  this  Duty,  They  are 
endued  with  a  Power,  of  perceiving  Things,-  di- 
fcerning  and  taking  the  Faces  and  Forms  of  them  ; 
and  embracing  or  reje(5ting  them,  according  as 
they  appear  Agreeable  or  Difagreeable,  Delightful 
or  Odious  to  them.  But  now  in  the  Execution 
of  their  Office,  their  Bufinefs  is  only  to  fpy  out, 
and  to  report  ,•  to  take  Care,  that  their  Intelli- 
gence be  true,  and  to  bring  it  Faithfully,  and  relate 
it  Plainly  and  Calmly.  And  they  ought  to  facisfie 
themfelves  with  delivering  their  Meffage,  without 
taking  upon  them  to  difturb  the  higher  Powers,  or 
to  found  to  Arms  immediately^  and  fo  put  all  into 

Con- 
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Confternation  and  univerlal  Difbrder.  And  tba$ 
k  often  happens  j  that  as  the  Centinels  in  an  Ari&y^ 
may  lie  under  Mifiakes^  becaufe  they  are  not  ac<* 
quainted  with  the  fecret  Defigns  of  the  General ; 
and  fo  receive  Them  for  Friends^  which  are  Ener 
mtes  in  Difguife ;  and  fufpeA  thofe  for  Enemies^ 
which  are  Allies^and  marching  to  their  Affiftance; 
The  Senfesy  in  like  manner^  not  being  privy  to  aU 
that  pai&s  above^  and  for  want  of  confulting  Rea- 
fon  in  the  Cafe^  are  frequently  impofed  upon  by 
counterfeit  Appearances^  and  apt  to  take  That  for 
a  Friend^  which  is^  in  truths  our  deadly  Enemy. 
And  when  they  go  giddily  to  work  upon  this 
Imagination^  and  without  ever  expeding  Orders 
from  the  Unierfiandingy  fall  on  immediately^  and 
alarm  the  Cmcuftfcibk  y  and  JrafcibU  Faculties  j 
then  they  raife  Tumults^  and  Mutinies  in  the 
Soul ;  and  while  thefe  laftj  there  is  nothing  but 
Clamour  and  Violence  j  the  Voice  of  Rtafon  can- 
not be  heard^  nor  the  Commands  of  the  Under- 
firandlng  be  at  all  obeyed. 

Let  us  now  in  the  next  Place,  obferve  their  fe- 

ThehDi'  ^^^^al  Rcgimcnts  and  Rauks  j  the  General,  and  the 

fiinSHons.  Subordinate  Kinds  and  Divifions  of  them*    Now 

we  nmft  know ,   That  all  ?ajfum  whatfoever,  is 

to^theot  oioved  by  the  Appearance,  either  Real  or  Imagi- 

je^  tmd    nary,  of  Good  or  Evil  ,*  what  a<£tually  is,  or  what 

suhieB.      is  by  the  Perlbn  apprehended  fo  to  be.    If  the 

s/x  in  ihi  objed  be  Good,  and  the  Soul  confiders  it  a&fuch, 

hkPart,    fimply^  and  without  any  other  Circumfi:ances,this 

Three  for    IS  that  Motion  of  the  Soul,  which  goes  by  the 

Good,  and  ]>Jame  of  Lme.    If  to  that  Good,  fo  confidered  as 

Th^H  for    [^fQj.^^  jjg  added  the  Circumflance  of  its  being  pre- 

fent,  and  the  Man  reflect  upon  himfelf,  as  in  full 

Pofleffionand  adual^Enjoyment  of  it.  This  is  call'd 

Jojly  or  Pleafure ;  but  if  it  be  future  and  diltant, 

then  it  is  Defire.    On  the  other  Hand,  confider  an 

Enl  ObjeA,  abilradtediy,  and  merely  as  fuch^  and 

the 
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thg  Paffion  it  ftirs  in  us^  is  Hatred :  If  it  be  pre- 
feRtj  and  aflfed  us  fenfibly,  it  is  Gnef  and  Fain; 
if  fome  other  Perfon  labour  under  it,  'tis  Pitj  and 
Comfaffion ;  if  it  be  future  and  approaching  only^ 
then  'tis  Fear.  And  This  is  remarkable,  concern- 
ing the  Paffions  already  named ;  that  Thofe  of 
them,  which  proceed  from  the  Apprehenfion,  or 
the  Appearance  of  !^vil,  luch  as  we  run  away 
from,  and  are  poffeft  with  an  Abhorrence  of,  do 
of  all  others  fink  deepeft  into  the  Heart,  take  feft- 
eft  hold  of  us,  and  are  moft  difficult  to  be  dif- 
poffeft  again.  This  now  is  the  firft  Regiment  of 
Mutineers,  which  difturb  the  Content,  and  break 
the  Peace  of  our  Souls,  and  thefe  are  quartered  in 
that  which  is  termed  the  Concupfcible  Part.  The 
Effeds  and  Diforderly  Carriage  of  Thefe  are,  it 
muft  be  confeft,  of  very  dangerous  Confequence  ; 
but  yet  they  are  not  near  ifo  outragious  and  Mif- 
cluevous,  as  thole  that  we  are  going  to  mention. 
For  thefe  firft  Motions,  formed  here  by  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  Object,  are  afterwards  conti- 
nued, and  communicated  to  the  Irafcibk  Part  of  ^r/^^  ,-„  ^^^ 
the  Soul,  that  is.  The  Place,  where  the  Soul  is  irafaUe ; 
ai9ive,  and  contriving  Means  to  obtain  what  Ihe  ^*  for 
apprehends  to  be  Good:  and  to  deliver  her  k\i^*f^ 
frSn  that  which  (he  apprehends  to  be  Evil.  And  Jt"^'' 
then,  as  a  Wheel  already  in  Motion,  when  a  frefli 
Force  pulhes  it,  receives  that  Addition  eafily,  and 
whirls  about  with  wonderful  Strength  and  Swift- 
nels ;  fo  the  Soul,  which  is  already  ftirred  and 
warmed  with  the  firft  Apprehenfion,  when  a  Se* 
cond  Attempt  is  made  upon  it,  and  the  Coals  are 
Wown,  flames  out,  and  is  tranfported  with  Rage 
and  Violence,  much  greater  than  before.  The  Taf- 
(urns  Then  raifed,  ride  higher j  are  much  more  fu- 
rious and  ungovernable;  for  now  indeed  they  are 
double :  the  firft  have  come  in  and  joyned  them^ 
and  thus  they  back  and  fuftain  one  another,  by 
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this  Union^  and  mutual  Confent.  For  the  former 
Paffions^  which  were  the  Refult  of  Good  or  Bfril 
in  Appearance  3  conddered  in  Speculation  only^ 
now  fall  in  with  the  Pradical  Confideration  of 
Means  proper  for  the  acquiring  or  avoiding  thera^ 
and  fo  excite  in  us  Hofe  or  Defpair.  And  here^ 
thofe  that  arife  from  the  Profped  of  a  future  Evil, 
produce  in  us,  either  Fearfulnefs  or  Courage ;  the 
Apprehenfion  of  a  prefent  Evil,  kindles  Jvger  and 
Indignation ;  which  are  Paffionsextremely  Furious 
and  Violent,  and  fuch,  as  when  they  find  the  Rta- 
fan  once  difhirbed,  confound  and  abfolutely  over- 
turn it.  Thefe  are  the  Principal  Winds,  that  raife 
all  the  Storms  in  our  Souls  j  and  the  Cavern  (like 
that  of  v^olus  )  where  they  are  ingendred,  and 
from  whence  they  break  loofe,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
Opinion,  ( and  Opinion  is  moft  commonly  a  falfe^ 
ileeting,  and  uncertain  Thing  ;  contrary  to  Na- 
ture and  Truth,  to  Reafon  and  Certainty  )  that 
is,  A  Notion  we  have,  that  the  Things  which  are 
then  reprefented  to  our  Imaginations,  are  Good 
or  Evil.  Nor  matters  it  much,  how  wild,  and  ex- 
travagant, this  Notion  is  in  it  felf,  provided  we 
do  but  give  it  Entertainment.  For  Men  proceed 
not  upon  Realities,  but  upon  their  own  Fancies ; 
and  when  once  we  have  taken  a  Conceit  that  a 
Thing  is  Good  or  Evil,  we  run  after,  or  we  run 
away  from  it,  with  as  much  Eagernefs  and  Impa- 
tience, as  if  it  were  adually  fuch  ;  and  yet  it  of- 
ten, very  often  happens,  that  the  Nature  of  the 
Obje<9;  is  directly  contrary  to  our  Apprehenfions, 
and  ought  to  move  Refentments,  juft  oppofite  to 
thofe  we  feel  upon  its  Account.  And  fuch  in  ge- 
neral are  our  ?aJ]ions. 


ADFER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TTH  E  Nature  of  thefe  Paffians  comes  next  to  be    see 
*    confider'd  j  and  my  Defign  in  it  is,  to  expofe  ^^  ^'  ^ 
the  Folly,  the  Vanity,  the  Mifery,  the  Unreafon-  ll/^  *f^ 
ablenefs   and  Injuftice,    the  Horror  and  Defor-  titude  mid 
mity  that  is  in  them  ^  that  fo  Men  may  be  taught  Tmf&tant$ 
to  know  them  as  they  are,  and  to  hate  them  a§ 
they  deferve.    The  Advices  proper  for  preferving 
our  felves  from  the  ill  EfFefts  of  them,  will  be 
delivered  at  large  in  the  following  Books.    For 
the  two  Parts  ofa  Phyfician's  Bulinefs,  you  know, 
are  iirfl  to  (hew  the  Difeafe,  and  then  to  apply 
fit  Remedies.    My  prefent  Gate  then  fhall  be,  to 
tell  Men  what  they  ail,  and  where  their  Diftem- 
per  lies ;  and  for  the  Prefcriptions  they  muft  wait 
a  little  longen 

Now  of  the  feveral  Taffons  here  to  be  de-^ 
fcrib'd,  thofe  (hall  firft  be  Ipoken  to,  which  haro 
a  refpeft  to  the  Appearance  of  Good,  fuch  are 
Lovey  and  the  feveral  forts  of  it  ^  Defire^  Hope,  De^ 
fpaity  Joy,  and  the  like.  And  after  thefe  we  will 
enter  upon  thofe  that  are  Qxc?ted  in  us  by  the 
Apprehenfion  of  Evil,  which  indeed  are  very  ira- 
metous,  as  Anger,  Hatred,  En^vy,  yealoufy^  Rivenge^ 
Cruelty y  Fear,  Grief,  tSLndCompaJJion.       —  : 
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CHAP.     XlX. 

V 

of  Loye  in  general^  and  at  large. 

lovicm-  T    OVE   is  the  Firft,  the  Chief,  the  Reigning 
far'd  with  L'  Paffion  ,•  the  reft  are  all  deriv'd  from,  and  re- 
and  difiin^  duc*d  at  laft  into  This  i  But  it  is  of  vaft  Extent, 
guiihed      cm  ploy 'd  upon  different  Subjeds,  diftinguift'd  in- 
;T  '^'     to  different  Sorts  and  Degrees.     Of  Thefe  the 
Three  principal  that  fall  within  our  prefent  Par- 
pofe,  and  to   which  all  the  reft  may  very  well 
be  referr'd,  are  Ambition  or  PnVe,  which  is  the 
Love  of  Honour  and  Greatnefs ;  A^narice^  which 
is  the  Love  of  Riches  j  and  Senfualityy  or  Carnal 
Defirey  which  is  the  Love  of  Pleafure.    (Thefe  I 
call    fuch  as  come  within  our  prefent  Defign, 
which  is  to  treat  of  Lcve^  as  it  is  vicious,  and  the 
efFed  of  Paffion  ,•  for  Virtuous  Love,  which  may  be 
diftinguifh'd  into  Friendfhip,  Charity,  and  Natu- 
ral AfTedion  or  Tendernefs,  is  out  of  the  com- 
pafs  of  this  Place,  and  will  be  fpoken  to  under  the 

Virtue  of  Jufiice.) 
Book  ni.  The  Three  foremention'd  Tafficns  are  thofe  Three 
Gulphs  and  Precipices,  that  drown  fo  great  a  Part 
of  the  World  in  Deftrudion  and  Perdition  i  the 
Plagues  of  Mankind  ,•  from  the  Infedion  whereof, 
how  few,  exceeding  few  efcape  untouch'd  ?  The 
Corruptions  that  taint  every  Part  of  us,  even  All 
we  are,  and  All  we  have,  and  All  we  take  in 
hand  ,*  our  Souls,  and  Bodies^  and  PofTeffions : 
Thefe  are  the  Magazines,  from  whence  thofe 
Three  mortal  Enemies  of  the  Peace  and  Salvati- 
on of  Mankind,  the  Dewly  the  JVorld,  and  the 
Fkj^^  furnifh  themfelves  with  Arms  to  afTault  and 
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(ieftroy  us.  They  may  in  Truth  be  call'd  Three 
Powers  or  Totentatesy  the  commoneft  and  moft  uni- 
verfal  PafSons,  whofe  Territories  are  fo  large^ 
that  the  Apoftle  hath  divided  the  whole  Univerfe 
between  them.  All  that  is  in  the  World  (fays  he)  i  John  it 
the  Lufi  of  the  Flefl)y  and  the  Lufiofthe  Eyes^  and  the  i<^* 
Tride  of  Life. 

Of  theie^  Amhitionis  the  moft  refin'd  and'fpi- 
ritualiz^d,  and  hath  therefore  been  efteem'd  more 
noble^  or  lefs  mean^  than  the  Two  others.  Sen-- 
fualitjy  or  Love  of  Fleafure,  in  regard  of  its  being 
more  Natural  and  Univerfal^  (for  even  Beafts, 
which  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  other 
forts^  have  a  Share  in  this)  is  more  violent^  and 
lels  vicious.  When  I  fpeak  of  Violence^  I  mean, 
confidering  it  fimply,  and  according  to  the  Na- 
ture of  the  thing.  For  tho'  it  may,  and  fome- 
times  docs  happen,  that  Ambition  prevails  over  it, 
yet  this  is  a  particular  Diftemper,  a  Cafe  excepted 
from  the  common  Courfe,  and  general  Rules. 
But  of  all  the  reft,  Ayarice  is  the  moft  ftupid  and 
fenflefs  Paffion,  the  fureft  Symptom  of  a  fordid 
and  fickly  Mind. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  Jmhition. 

AMbition  is  a  Thirft  of  Honour  and  Glory,  \\ 
a  greedy,  and  gluttonous ,  and  inordinate  ^'-^Z"** 
JDefire  of  Greatnefs.  It  is  naturally  a  gentle  and 
pleafihg  Paffion,  which  with  much  Eafe  infinu- 
ates  it  Tejf  into  Great  and  Generous  Spirits,  and 
is  not  driven  out  again  without  great  Difficulty. 
We  all  think   it  our  Duty  and  Commendation, 
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to  purfue  and  embrace  that  which  is  Good ;  and 
of  all  Things  that  pretend  to  this  Character, 
Honour  is  moft  in  requeft  and  elleem  with  us.  And 
therefore  all  of  us  run  full  fpeed,  and  put  our 
felves  upon  the  utmoft  Stretch,  where  This  is  the 
Prize.  The  Ambitious  Man  ftrives  to  be  firft, 
keeps  his  Eye  forward  upon  the  Goal,  and  upon 
thole  that  have  the  Start  of  him  ,•  but  forgets  and 
takes  no  notice  of  the  many  he  hath  outftript 
himfelf.  He  feels  more  Difcontent  for  Ohe  Man 
that  hath  got  before  him,  than  he  enjoys  Satisfa- 
ction for  a  Thoufand  that  he  hath  left  lagging 
after.  Seneca  obferves  very  well,  *  This  is  the  con- 
fiant  Faulty  and  injef  arable  til  ^lalitj  of  Ambition^  ne^ 
'VQr  to  look  behind  it.     Now  Ambition  is  of  Two  forts  j 

The  One  afpires  after  Glory  and  Honour,  a  Good 
Reputation,  a  Great  and  Immortal  Name,*  and 
this  is  of  great  Ufe  and  Publick  Benefit  ^  It  is  not 
only  allowable,  but  in  fome  Senfe,  and  under 
certain  Qualifications  and  Rellraints,  highly  com- 
mendable :  The  Other  fort  afFeds  Greatnefs  and 
Power  i  and  this  is  generally  not  only  vicious, 
but  deftruc5live,  and  of  moft  fatal  Confequence  to 
the  World. 
2.  Ambition  hath  this  peculiar  Advantage,  that  the 

V;>  natU'  Sccds  of  it  are  fown,  and  the  Root  of  it  faft  fix'd 
rai  to  us.  jj^  ^hg  Heart  of  every  one  of  us.  We  have  a 
Proverb,  indeed,  which  tells  us  Nature  is  contented 
ovith  a  'very  little  ^  but  then  we  have  another  too, 
that  fays  with  as  great  Truth  the  direct  contra- 
ry ,•  That  Nature  is  ne^er  fatisfyd,  nor  capable  of 

being  contented  at  all.  A  Man  never  comes  to 
the  End  of  his  Defires,  fo  as  to  fet  up  his  Reft, 
but  is  always  for  climbing  a  little  higher,  and 
growing  a  little  richer.    No  Man  goes  a  rtiode- 
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rate  Pace,  or  choofes  to  advance  leifurely  towards 
Greatnefs  and  Glory  ;  but  lays  the  Reins  in  the 
Neck,  and  rides  Whip  and  Spur,  f  Humane  Na- 
ture is  greedy  of  Treference  and  Tower y  and  dri'ves  furi^ 
oufly  on  toward  the  gratifying  thofe  Deflres.  And,  in- 
deed, their  Speed  is  oftentimes  fo  great,  that  the 
JRLiders  are  thrown,  and  break  their  Necks  ,•  as  Hi- 
liory  and  Experience  fliew  a  world  of  Afpiring 
Men  to  have  done,  who  have  paid  dear  for  all 
their  Hopes,  and  loft  both  Them  and  Themfelvfis^ 
juft  when  they  were  in  View,  and  upon  the  Point 
of  enjoying  their  promifed  Happinefs.  This,  in 
ihort^  is  a  Paffion  riveted  into,  and  interwoven 
with  our  Conftitution  ;  it  feizes  us  early,  'tis  vio- 
lent while  it  lafts,  and  leaves  us  very  late  ,-  from 
whence  fome  of  the  Philofophers  have  wittily  cal- 
led it  the  Shirt  of  the  Souh  the  Vice  next  our  Skin^  and 
that  which  is  laft  pull'd  off.  *  For  even  Wife 
Men  are  obfcrv'd  to  ftrip  off  all  other  Vices,  be- 
fore they  quit  this  Defire  of  Glory  and  Reputa- 
tion. 

As  Ambition  is  the  moft  violent  and  powerful       ?• 
ill  its  Influences  and  Effeds,  fo  is^  it  likewife  the   ^^^^  ^y 
loftieftand  moft  noble  in  its  own  Nature,  of  ^•'  anTsuf^e- 
ny  Paffion  whatfoever.    The  Power  and  Force  umtx, 
of  it  is  manifeft,  in  that  abfolute  Maftery  it  gain^ 
over  all  other  Things,  even  thofe  which  the  World 
is  moft  fubdu  d  by,  even  all  other  Paffions  and 
Defires.    Nay,  even  Lwe  it  felf,  which  fometimes 
pretends  to  difpute  the  Point  of  Power  and  Pre- 
cedence ,  is  yet  miferably  vanquifli'd  and  tyr^- 
niz'd  over  by  it.      AUxandery  ScifiOy  and   Powpey, 
are  fo  many  Inftances  of  this  Obfervation  ;  aiid 


t  Natura  noflu  loipefrii  efl  avida,  &  ad  implendatn  Cupidi-r 
tatem  praeceps. 
*Eriani  Sapientibus  Cupido  Glorix  noviflima    exuitur. 
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fo  are  abundance  of  great  Generals  befides^  who 
have  refused  to  gratify  their  Inclinations,  upon 
extraordinary  fine  Women,  when  they  had  them 
at  their  Mercy  :  And  all  this  from  no  other  Prin- 
Conquert    ciple  than  a  Point  of  Honour  ;  and  a  Soul  enfla- 
aii  othif    med  with  Ambition ;  to  which  the  Fires  of  Love 
Pajfiow.     ^^j-e  fo.far  from  being  equal,  that  they  were  made 
fubfervient  to  it  ,•  and  the  Conqueft  of  thefe  De- 
fires  became  a  Triumph  and  a  Sacrifice  to  their 
Gipry.    Thus  it  happened  very  remarkably  in  Ca- 
far ;  for  no  Man  alive  was  evei:  more  fiercely 
ad.dided  to  Amours  of  all  forts  than  He,    ( as 
the  many  Extravagances  he  had  been  guilty  of 
both  at  Romey  and  abroad  in  Foreign  Parts,  abun- 
dantly teftify)   no  Man  was  ever  more  choice 
of  his  Perfon,  more  nice  in  Drefs,  more  careful 
to  preferve  and  render  it  agreeable  to  the  Ladies; 
and  yet  Ambition  was  evermore  his  reigning  Paf- 
fion.    The  Pleafures  of  Love,  tho'  they  had  him 
in  perfed  Subjedion,  when  This  came  npt  into 
Competition  with  them,  were  then  fo  feeble,  and 
fo  over-ip^tch'd,  that  they  never  could  prevail 
for  the  throwing  away  upon  them  fo  much  as  one 
Hour,  which  was  capable  of  being  employ'd,  or 
made  in  any  degree  ferviceable  to  the  promoting 
his  Honour.    So  th^t,  nptwithftanding  the  Mix- 
ture of  any  other  Paflipns,  which  had  their  Sea- 
fons  too  i  yet  Anibiticn  fat  fupreme  in^  his  Soul, 
and  was  to  all  titents  and  Purpofes,  as  if  It  had. 
had  the  fole  aijid  entire  Poifeffion  of  him.    'Tis 
true,  we  meet  with  an  Example,  the  very  Re^erfa 
of  thiSj  in  Mark  Anthony ,  and  fome  Others,  whjo 
have  been  fo  enflav'd  by  Love^  as  to  give  up  All, 
banifh  their  moft  neceflary  and  weighty  Cares, 
and  lofe   themfelves,  and  their  Crowns,  through 
mere  Effeminacy  and  Neglect:.    But  then  thefe 
have  been  Perfons  of  quite  different  Tempers ;  for 
where  both  meet  together,  and  are  fairly  weigh'd 

one 
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one  againft  the  other.  Ambition  will  caft  the  Scale. 
Some  indeed,  who  argue  for  the  Force  of  Love 
above  it,  tell  you,  that  in  reafon  it  muft  needs  be 
fo,  becaufe  This  extends  to  the  Body  as  well  as 
the  Mind,  keeps  the  whole  Man  in  Captivity, 
and  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  neceffary  and  con- 
venient too.  But  1  fhou  d  think,  the  Reafon 
holds  on  the  contrary  fide,  and  that  Amhithn  is 
therefore  the  ftronger,  becaufe  the  more  Spiritual 
Paffion :  What  they  pretend  of  the  Body  being  al- 
fo  concerned  in  Love,  proves  the  Paffion  to  be  fo 
much  the  feebler  ,•  for  from  hence  it  muft,  by 
neceffary  Confequence,  be  capable  of  being  fatia- 
ted  and  cloy'd.  Again  ,•  What  is  Corporeal  it  felf^ 
admits  of  Corporeal  Remedies  and  Cures,  fome 
which  Nature  provides,  and  others  which  Art  in- 
vents; and  accordingly  Experience  hath  appro- 
ved thefe,  and  fhewed  Inft^nces  of  many  whp 
have  beaten  down  the  hotceft  flames  of  Love  ,•  and 
of  fome  who  have  overcome  and  quenched  thefa 
quite,  by  artificial  Means,  and  good  Manage- 
ment. But  now  Ambition  is  fo  far  from  being 
glutted,  that  its  Appetite  is  never  fatisfy'd.  En- 
joyment does  but  whet  it  more  ,•  and  being  feat- 
ed  wholly  in  the  Soul,  and  the  Reafon,  renders 
the  Difeafe  obftinate  and  incurable,  incapable  of 
outward  Application,  and  too  deep  and  fubtle  for 
Medicines  to  reach  and  faften  upon. 

It  does  not  only  conquer  the  Regard  for  one's      4. 
own  Health  and  Eafe,   (for  indeed  Honour  and  ThtCart 
Eafe  can  never  dwell  together)  and  make  Men  ^fufe, 
content  to  facrifice  all  their  Quiet,  and  Comforts, 
and  Enjoyment  of  the  World  ,•  but  even  the  na- 
tural Care  and  Tendernefs  for  our  very  Lives  is 
not  able  to  ftand  before  it.    Agripfinay  the  Mo- 
ther of  Neroy  was  an  eminent  Example  of  this 
Kature,  who   being  extremely  defirous  that  her 
Son  iliQuld  be  Emperor,   and  infprm'd,  that  he 
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fhould  be  Emperor  indeed^  "but  it  fhould  be  at 
the  Expence  of  Her  Life,  made  an  Anfwer  fie 
for  the  Mouth  of  Ambition  her  felf,  cou'd  that  be 
perfonated  :  Provided  he  may  have  the  Powder, 
(faid  flie)  I  am  content  it  fliould  be  upon  the 
Condition  of  ufing  it  to  my  DeftruAion.  *  Let 
my  Son  kill  me^  Jo  my  Son  may  hut  reign. 
f.  Thirdly  j  Ambition  makes  its  way  through  all 

The  L.ams.  Laws,  and  tramples  Confcience  it  felf  under  Foot: 
The  great  Profeffors  of  Morality,  who  tell  you, 
that  a  Man  mutt  make  it  his  Bufinefs  to  be  en- 
tirely Virtuous,  and  pay  an  univerfal  Obedience 
to  Lawsj  yet  when  they  fpeak  o(  Ambition,  begin 
to  mince  the  Matter,  and  are  content  to  make 
an  excepted  Cafe  of  it.  A  Crown  it  feems  is  fo 
-fweet,  fo  delicious  a  Morfel,  that  the  Temptation 
is  invincible,  and  deferves  a  Difpenfation.  The 
moft  abftemious  Man  may  ftrain  a  Point,  and 
break  his  Faft  upon  this  Feaft.  *  If  ever  Breach 
cf  Law  and  Equity  he  allowable,  (lays  one)  it  is  in 
the  Cafe  of  gaining  a  Kingdom  }  hut  in  every  thing  elfe, 
be  fure  to  be  firicUy  Virtuous*     ^^  Not  that  even  in 

^^  this,  or  any  Cafe,  fuch  Liberties  are  to  be  in? 
^^  dulg'd  j  but  They  who  thus  exprefs  themlelves, 
fignify  the  ftrong  Propenfity  of  Humane  Na- 
ture to  this  Paffion ;  how  llrong  it  is  in  all, 
^^  and  how  difficult  to  befubdu'd  by  any,  who  are 
^^  tempted  with  very  great  Advantages. 
g^  With  the  fame  Infolence  does  it  treat  the  Ho- 

Reltgion.  ^^^^  Things,  eraces  all  the  Reverence  of  God,  and 
treads  Religion  under  Foot :  For  what  greater  Con- 
tempt of  thefe  can  be  fhewn,  than  the  World 
have  feen  in  Jeroboam,  who  eltablifli'd  an  Idola- 
trous  WorJhip  for  the  fecuring  his  Throne  ;  and 
Mahomet,  who  gave  general  Encouragement  to  all 


*  Occidat  inodo  imperer.        t  Si  violandum  eft  Jus,  reg* 
nandi  caus4  violandum  eft,  in  cxteris  pietacem  colas. 

Per- 
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Perfuafions^  and  valu'd  not  which  was  uppermoftj 
fo  he  might  reign  :  And  the  old  Broachers  of  He- 
refies,  who  rather  chole  to  forfake  the  right  Way, 
and  fo  become  Heads  of  Parties,  and  Ringleaders 
in  Falfliood  and  Lyes,  tho'  a  Thouland  Diforders 
and  Impieties  were  the  vifible  and  unavoidable 
Confequences  of  that  wicked  Choice^  than  to  con- 
tinue iii  a  lower  and  lefs  conlpicuous  Station,  by 
being  Difciples  and  Followers  of  the  Truth  ?  With 
regard  to  fuch  as  thefe  it  is^,  that  the  Apoftle  hath 
admirably  foretold  the  Doom  of  Ambitious  Men, 
That  they  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  intangled 
in  thefe  Snares,  make  Shifvrrack  of  a  good  Confciencey  iTim.i.tf. 
<rr  from  the  Faith^  and  fierce  themfel'ues  through  ivith 
many  Sorrows. 

In  fliort,*  It  changes  Men's  Natures,  hardens      j. 
their  Hearts,  and  makes  them  brutifh  j  defaces  all  ^^t^ral 
thofe  tender  ImprefSons  and  Refentments,  which  ^ff^^^^^- 
are  moft  cuftomary,  and  moll  due  to  our  nearefi:  * 
Relations.    The  infamous  Accounts,  which  Sacred 
or  Prophane  Hiftory  hath  recorded,  the  Barba- 
rities and  Murders  committed  upon  the  Perfbns  of 
Parents,  or  Children,  or  Brethren^  are  moft  of 
them  inftigated  by  this  Tajfton.    Witnefs  Abfalom, 
and  Ahimelecbj  and  Athaliak     Romulus^  Set  King  of 
Terpa^  who  flew  his  Father  and  his  Brother  ,•  5o- 
Itman  the  Turk,  that  difpatch'd  his  two  Brothers. 
S  ^  unable  is  any  Thing  to  ftand  againft  the  Force 
of  this  impetuous  Paffion,  which  is  for  removing 
every  Thing  out  of  its  way  ^  and  where-ever  it 
takes  its  Courfe,  overturns,  and  lays  all  level  with 
the  Ground. 

*  That  which  renders  the  Cafe  yet  more  de-       8' 
plorable,  is,  that  the  Nobleft  and  moft  Generous  ^ly  ''^^ 


Pafpon. 


*  Eft  aHtem  in  hoc  genere  moleftum,  quod  in  maximis  Ani- 
mis,  fplendidifnmifq^  ingeniis  pleruaq;  exiftunt  honoris,  imt>e- 
rii,  pounti^  &  glori$  Cupiditaces*  CiV.  Lik,  i,  de  Offic, 

Spi- 
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Spirits^  fuch  as  Nature  feems  to  have  dcfign'd  for 
Ma fter- pieces  and  Patterns^  are  moft  liable  to  this 
\Paffion.    It  is  in  it  felf  a  tall  and  ftately  Quali- 
ty, and  none  but  great  Souls  are  capable  of  gi* 
ving   it   Reception,    This  was  the   Temptation 
which  (educ'd  the  jingels  themfelves ;  a  Tempta- 
tion of  all  others  beft  accommodated  to  Their 
Circumftances,  and  perhaps  the  Only  one  the  Per- 
fection of  their  Nature  cou'd  be  corrupted  by  : 
For  Ambition  is  a  Vice  not  fuited  to  mean  and 
little  Souls.    Your  pitiful  fcoundrelly  Fellows  can- 
not come  up  to  it  j  nor  can  common  and  indiife- 
rent  Performances    pretend    to   any  Reward  or 
Defert,  fuch  as  it  thirfts   after.     Glory  and  Re- 
nown always  imply  fomewhar  Brave  and  Great^ 
and  of  a  larger  Size  than  ordinary  ,•  they  are  ne- 
ver to  be  bought  at  cheap  and  eafie  Rates  *  but 
are  the  Recompence  and  Effefts  of  Good  and 
'  Beneficial,  (hall  I  fay  ?  nay,  rather  of  Great  and 
Noble^  and  very  Difficult  Actions ;  of  uncommon 
^nd  wonderful  Excellencies  ^  fuch  as  excite  Admi- 
ration and  Aftonifhnient,  at  the  fame  time  tha( 
they  command  Honour  and  Applaufe. 

That  ignoble*  greedinefi  of  Refpecft^  that  bafe 
?nd  beggerly  way  of  gaining  Reputation,  which 
fubmits  to  cringing  and  fawning  upon  all  forts  of 
People^  and  declines  the  ufe  of  none,  no  not  the 
moll  fcandalous  Methods  of  acquiring  it  ,•  is  fordid 
and  fhameful.  Such  Honours  are  a  Scandal  and 
Difgrace.  A  Man  rauft  take  care  not  to  exprels 
fuch  an  Eagernefs  after  theft  Things,  as  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Things  themfelves ;  not  to  be  ex- 
alted and  puft  up  with  vain  Opinions  of  one's  felt, 
every  time^  he  does  well  ,•  for  he  that-  does  thus^ 
procures  his  own  Diftionour  j  and  while  he  ftrives 
with  gre^c  Pains  to  lift  his  Head  above  the  Crowd^ 
difcovcrs  his  l^akedneu  and  Shame  at  the  fame  time. 

, .  I  "        ■  .  •;■....- 
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Atnhitim  is  intricate  and  various  ^  it  takes  feve-  9. 
\ral  Roads,  and  exerts  it  felf  by  very  different  Me-  i^yerates 
thods.  Sometimes  it  goes  to  work  openly,  and  J^^**^"^ 
marches  ftrait  up  to  the  Mark ;  and  thus  Alexander y  ^•''* 
and  Cafaty  and  Tbemifioclesy  and  other  truly  gene- 
rous Spirits  have  proceeded.  Sometimes  it  works  in 
Secret,  and  goes  in  crooked  Paths ;  and  thus  feme 
Philolbphers,  and  great  Pretenders  to  Piety  and 
Virtue,  have  indulged  themfelves  in  the  Exercife 
of  it.  They  fetch  a  Compafs,  and  come  in  at  the 
Back-Door;  like  Water-Men,  that  row  one  way, 
and  look  another  ^  they  have  laboured  to  get  Ho- 
nour, by  a  feeming  Negled:,and  contempt  of  Ho- 
nour :  And  no  Doubt,  as  Tlato  told  Diogenesy  there 
is  more  Glory,  and  •greater  Vanity,  in  refufing, 
and  trampling  upon  Honours  and  Preferments,than 
in  feeking  and  enjoying  them.  And  Ambition  ne- 
ver manages  it  felf  with  greater  Cunning  and  Suc- 
cefs,  than  when  it  goes  out  of  the  beaten  Road, 
and  comes  up  to  the  Prize  fome  unufual,  and  un- 
feen  Way. 

Ambition  is  without  Queftion  a  very  vain  and  i  o. 
foolifli  Paffion^  For  after  all,  what  does  it  fo  Zea-  '^^,  ^^^y 
loufly  purfue,  or  what-  can  be  the  Gains  of  it,*-' ^^' 
when  rightly  computed  ?  It  is  giving  Chafe  to  a 
Vapour,  catching  at  Smoke,  inftead  of  Fire  and 
I^ght,'  embracing  a  Shadow,  inftead  of  Body  and 
Subftance ;  it  is  making  a  Man's  whole  Happinels 
precarious,  fufpending  all  the  Satisfaction  and  Con- 
tent of  his  Mind,  upon  Popular  Opinion,  the  Hu- 
mour, and  the  Breath  of  an  ignorant  and  changing 
Multitude.  It  is  a  voluntary,  and  confequently 
the  very  worft^  and  jnoft  defpicable  Slavery  ;  the 
parting  with  our  own  Native  Rights  and  Liberties, 
and  depending  upon,  the  Arbitrary  VaJJions  Of  othei^ 
I^eople  :  'tis  the  putting  one's  felf  under  perpetual 
Conftraint  ,•  and  engaging  to  adt  contrary  to  one's 
pwn  Senfe,  i^  Hopes,  by  difpleafing  and.  dilkppro- 

ying 
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ving  our  felves^to  pleafe  and  gain  the  Approbation 
of  Standcrs-by  i  'tis  a  facrificing  our  AfFedions  and 
Reafon  to  the  Capricioufnefs  of  Spectators;  'tis 
the  frojiituting  of  Confclence  to  common  Opinion  j 
renouncing  all  love  of  Virtue_,  any  farther  than 
the  World  fhall  pleafe  to  like,  and  keep  it  in 
Countenance,'  and  'tis  the  doingof  Good, not  for 
the  ftke  of  Goodnefs,  but  merely  in  Confiderati- 
on  of  the  Credit  and  Advantage  to  be  got  by  it. 
In  a  Word,  fuch  Men  are  like  full  Veffels,  that 
muft  be  pierced  for  the  Liquor  they  contain  ,•  not 
one  Drop  can  be  drawn  from  them,  unlefs  you 
give  them  Vent  ,•  nor  any  Benefit  to  be  had  of 
thefe  Qualities,  but  fuch  as  takes  Air. 
II.  Ambition  hath  no  Bounds^  'tis  a  deep  Gul^h 
^Tis  infati-  Without  Bank  or  Bottom  ,•  This  is  that  true  Vacuum^ 
sble.  or  vafj:  empty  Space,  which  the  Philofophers  after 
all  their  ftudy,  have  never  been  able  to  difcover 
in  Nature  j  a  Fire  that  feeds,  and  grows  upon  the 
Fewei  we  heap  upon  it.  And  in  this  Rcfpe«5t  in- 
deed it  is  juft  to  its  Mailer,  and  pays  him  for  his 
Pains.  For  Ambition  is  only  juft  m  tiiis,  that  it  is 
fufficient  for  its  own  Punilhment,  and  never  fails 
to  teaze  and  torment  it  felf  abundantly.  What 
the  Poets  h^ve  couched  under  the  Fable  of  Ixiony 
is  the  Reftleis  Motion  of  the  Ambitious  Man's  De- 
fires ,'  Thefe  are  the  Wheel  that  rolls  to  all  Eter-^ 
nity  with|p  its  own  Circle,  and,  by  its  conftant 
and  weariforiie  Returns,  gives  no  quiet,  no  re- 
laxation to  the  Mind  of  the  vain  Man  that  is  con- 
demned to  turn  it. 
J  2^  Some,  who  have  undertaken  to  fisittcr  Ambition y 
The  Ex'  pretend  in  its  Vindigation,  that  it  is  of  great  Ufe 
cufet  for  to  Virtue,  a  Whet  and  Spur  to  brave  and  noble 
it,  vain,  Enterprizes.  For  Men  are  content  to  abandon  ma- 
ny other  Vices,  for  the  fake  of  This;  and  by  de- 
grees come  at  laft  to  refign  this  too,  for  the  fake  of 
Virtue.  But  alas  I  the  Matter^  when  gri^ically  exa-? 

min  a 
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min'dj  will  be  foun^  far  otherwife.  'Tis  true,  Am^ 
bition  covers  over,  and  conceafe'  many  Vices;  but  ic 
rakes  away,  and  throughly  reforms  never  a  one« 
And  even  that  Induftrious  Concealment,  is  but  for 
a  Seafon.  It  rakes  them  up,  like  Fire  in  the  Em- 
bers, under  the  Dull  and  Rubbifli  ofHypocrify, 
and  Mifchievous  Diffimulation  j  but  it  is  only  to 
keep  the  Fire  from  going  out,that  it  may  be  blown 
up,  and  flame  out  again  more  fiercely  than  ever^ 
as  fbon  as  this  Cheat  hath  carried  its  Point,  and 
Men  have  gain'd  Authority  fufficient  to  bear  them 
out  in  Bare-fac'd  Wickednefs.  When  the  Man  is 
in  Power^  and  too  Big  for  Punifhment,  or  Con- 
troul  i  then,  and  not  before,  you  fee  what  he  tru- 
ly is.  Before  that,  trull  him  not;  for  if  you  do^ 
you  will  be  apt  to  miftake  him.  When  Serpents 
are  numb'd  with  Cold,  they  h^ve  Hill  the  fame 
Venom  in  their  Nature^  though  the  Effeds  of  it 
be  fufpended  for  the  prcfent :  and  the  Ambitious 
Man  hath  Hill  the  fame  Vices,  the  fame  Heat 
and  Fury  ;  he  carries  it  about  him  ;  how  Gentle, 
and  Tame,  and  Cool  foever  his  Difguife  may  be. 
The  Fifli  is  not  yet  caught  ,•  but  when  it  is,  then 
he  will  come  abroad,  in  his  true  Colours,  and 
Natural  Complexion  ;  and  though  Ambition  Ihould 
make  fo  good  Progrefs  toward  Virtue,  as  to  quit 
all  other  Vices  ,•  yet  there  is  but  very  little  Hope 
or  Appearance  of  its  ever  renouncing  it  felf.  It 
puihes  Men.  to  Brave  and  Illullrious  Adions,  I 
confels  it  ,•  and  the  Benefit  of  thefe  Adions  to  the 
Publick  is  unfpeakablc ;  but  though  Others  may 
reap  the  Fruit,  and  be  the  better  for  fuch  Adions, 
yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  Perfon  who  does 
them  is  one  whit  the  Better  for  them^  Thefe  may 
be  the  EfFed  of  Vajfton^  and  not  of  Virtue  or  Prin- 
ciples J  and  if  they  be  fo,  this  Excufe  is  vaifu 
For  at  prefent  it  is  not  the  Vrofit^  but  the  Intrin- 
fick  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Exploits,  that  we  are  inqui- 
ring 
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ring  into.    I  know  indeed  this  Paffion  fhelters  it 
felt  under  that  very  excellent  Maxim^  That  Wt 

0Tt  not  bom  for  cur  jelves  aUmey  hut  for  the  General 
Good  cf  Mankimi  j  But  how  good  a  Sanctuary  this 
is  y  the  Methods  made  ufe  of  for  rifing  in  the 
World,  and  Mens  Behaviour  after  their  Promotions 
and  Succeffes^  muft  ftiew.  And  Thefe,  if  they  be 
nicely  obferv'd,  will  give  us  Caule  to  fufped, 
that  the  Men,  who  talk  at  this  Rate,  fpeak  againft 
their  own  Confciences ;  and  that  fri'uate  Imertfi 
is  at  ledl  an  equal,  if  not  a  fironger  Motive  to 
the  Generality  of  Mankind,  than  the  Good  of  others. 
Men  look  nearer  Home  in  all  they  do,  and  That, 
how  large  foevcr  the  Pretcnfions  to  it  may  be, 
(  for  we  cannot  wonder^  that  Men  ihould  pretend 
at  leaft  to  One  of  the  beft  and  moft  valuable 
Qualities  in  the  World,  )  yet  a  mrfy  Publkk  Sfirit 
U  ver}''  rarely  to  be  found. 

See  Advice  and  Remedies  again   his  Paffioti 

in  f articular.  Book  III.  Chap.  42. 


CHAP.     XXI. 
Of  Avarice^  and,  the  Tdjpons  oppofite  to  it. 

■ 

^^  Tyy  A'varice  is  to  be  underfiood  an  inordinate 
%rh»  it  is.  tj  Love,  and  vehement  Defirc  of  Riches.  The*, 
indeed,  it  is  not  only,  the  Love  and  Fondncfs  for 
them,  that  deferve  this  Name,  but  all  Sort  of  over- 
curious  Nioenefs ,  and  follicitous  Concern  about 
Riches  will  bear  it  very  juftly  j  even  the  Care  of 
diftributing  them;  and  Liberality  it  fetf,  if  it  take 
up  too  much  of  our  Time  and  Pains,  in  ordering 
and  making  it  cxslSL  In  fhort.  All  manner  of  Anxi- 
ous  Thought^  with  relation  to  Riches,  favours 

flrongly 
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Qjjlj  ftrongly  of  this  Paflion  ,•  for  they  ought  to  be  en- 
jjjjj  tertain'd  and  ufed  with  a  becoming  Negligence, 
and  to  be  looked  upon^  as  they  really  are,  not 
worth  any  earneft  Attention  of  the  Mind,  nor  a 
fitObje^ftof  our  Care  and  Trouble. 

The  vehement  Defire  of  Riches,  and  the  mighty  *• 
Pleafure  of  Poffeffing  them,  is  merely  Fantaftical ; 
^  a  Creature  of  our  own  Imagination,  and  hath  no 
Being,  no  Foundation  in  Nature  at  all.  'Tis  a 
Canker,  or  Gangrene  in  the  Soul,  that  fpreads  and 
mortifies,  and  with  its  Venom  corrodes  and  quite 
;^.  confumes  all  Our  Natural  AfFeAions,  and  fills  us 
':  with  noxious  and  virulent  Humours  in  their  ftead. 
^,  No  fooner  hath  This  taken  up  its  Dwelling  in  out 
?;'  Hearts,  but  immediately  all  thofe  Tendernefres,and 
:"  kind  Concerns  are  baniflied  thence,  which  either 
'^  Nature  infpires,  or  Virtue  recommends ,  and  im- 
'*'"  proves  in  us.  All  the  Duties  and  Regards  we  owe 
to  our  Relations,  to  our  Friends;  nay,  to  our  very 
Selves,  are  no  longer  of  any  Confideration  with  us. 
All  the  World,  when  fet  m  competition  with  In-* 
tereft  and  Profit,  goes  for  Nothing;  and  at  laft  wc 
come  to  that  pafs,  as  even  to  over*look  and  de- 
fpife  our  own  Perfons  ,•  our  Eafe,  our  Health,  ouf 
Bodies,  our  Souls,  All  are  facrificed  to  this  Darling, 
this  adored  Wealth,-  and,  as  the  Proverb  expreflSs 

it.  We  fell  the  Horfe  to  get  the  Provender. 

Avarice  is  a  mean  fordid  Paffion ;  the  Temper^       j, 
or  rather  the  Difeafe,  of  Fools  and  Earth- Wormsy  The  F^iif 
who  eftcem  Kkhes^  as  the  Supreme  Good^  and  moll  ^»^.  ^^(^ 
exquifite  Attainment  Humane  Nature  is  capable  *^^  ^^" 
of  J  and  dread  Poverty  as  the  L^fi  of  Evils  ;  who 
cannot  content  themfelves  with  a  bare  Compe- 
tency, or  fuch  Provijjons   as  are  ncceffary  for 
their  Subfiftence,  which  indeed  arc  fo  fmall,  that 
very  few  want  thenj.    They  meafure  their  Riches 
by  the  Bags  and  Weights  of  Bankers,  and  Gold- 
fmiths  i  whereas  Nature  teaches  us  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  Judgment^  and  direds  us  to  ^he  Standard 
of  our  own  juft  Occafions.  Now^  is  not  this  the^ 
very  Extremity  of  Folly,  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
Ihip  That^  which  Nature  hath  taught  us  to  defpife^ 
by  calling  it  under  our  Feet,  and  hiding  it  in  the 
Bowels  and  dark  Caverns  of  the  Earth  ,•  as  a  thing 
not  fit  for  publick  viewj  but  to  be  trampled 
and  trod  upon,  as  a  juft  Objed  of  our  Negled:, 
and  an  Intimation  of  its  own  Worthlemefs  ? 
There  it  was  Originally,  and  there  it  had  remain- 
ed to  all  Eternity,  had  not  the  Vices  of  Mankind 
ranfack'd  thofe  dark  Cells,  and  with  great  Diffi^ 
culty  and  Violence  drawn  it  up  :  and  great  their 
Reward  of  fuch  Induftry  hath  been:  For  what 
have  they  gain'd  by  it,  but  the  Ground  of  Infi- 
liite  Controverfies,  and  Quarrels,  and  Blood-ftied, 
and  Rapine,  a  Fatal  Inftrun^ent  of  devouring  and 
deftroying  one  another  I*  We  take  unfpeakabU  Paim 
to  fetch  up  that  above  Ground  (  fays  one )  li^bichy 
when  we  have  itj  ferves  us  only  to  fight  for.  Nay^  we 
are  not  out  of  Countenance  to  have  thofe  very  Things 
m  bighefi  Efieem^  which  God  and  Nature  had  made 
lowefiy  and  thought   the  deepefi  Mines  of  the  Earthy  a 

Place  £ood  enough  for.  Nature  indeed  leems  in  Ibme 
Meaiure  to  have  given  fure  Prefages,  how  Mife- 
rable  thofe  Men  mould  be,  who  are  in  love  with 
Goldy  by  the  manner  of  its  Growth,  and  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  Soil  that  produces  it.  Fpr,  as  That 
Ground  where  the  Veins  of  this  Metal  are  found, 
is  Unprofitable  for  other  Ufes,*  and  iieither  Grafs, 
nor  Plants,  nor  any  other  Thing,  of  Value  and 
Service  to  Mankind,  will  grow  there  j  it  is  in  this 
Refpe(ft  a  moft  lively  Emblem  of  the  Minds  of 
Men,  which  are  enamoured  with  it  j  They  being, 
in  like  manner,  |he  moft  fordid,  and  abje^^,  and 

*In  lucem  propter  qns  pugnaremus  excucimus ;  non  trubefci* 
Qittj  fumma  apui  nos  haberii  quae  fuerunc  ima'  Terrarum* 

abari* 
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abandoned  Wretches^  curfed  and  condemned  to 
Barronnefs ;  void  of  all  Honour^  loft  to  all  Virtue ; 
and  no  kind  of  thing  that  is  good  in  it  felf,  or 
beneficial  to  the  Worlds  is  to  be  obtained  or  ex- 
peiled  from  them*  What  a  horrible  Degradation 
is  this  ?  And  how  do  we  leffen  and  difparage  our 
feiv^s,  when  we  give  up  that  Dominion  and  Liberty 
to  which  we  wcr^  born,  by  becoming  Servants  and 
Slaves  to  the  very  meaneft  of  our  Subjeds  ?  *  For 
Rkhbs  (as  is  moft  truly  obferv'd)  are  the  iVife  Mans 
S^fvantSy  and  the  Foors  Mafiers,  And^  in  Truths  the 
Covetous  Man  cannot  be  fo  properly  faid  to  pof- 
fefe  Wealthy  as  That  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  Him. 
He  hath  it  indeed^  but  he  hach  it  in  fuch  a  Senfe 
only,  as  he  hath  a  Fever,  or  fome  violent  Difeafe^ 
which  hath  got  an  ablblute  Maftery  over  him^ 
and  preys  upop  his  Vitals,  and  all  his  Faculties. 
How  Extravagant  is  it  to  dote  upon  That,  which 
neither  hath  any  Goodnefs  of  its  own,  nor  was 
ever  able  to  make  any  one  Man  good  iince  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  ?  A  Thing  that  Provi- 
dence diQidbmospromiCcxxonQy^  and  with  a  negli- 
gent Hand  ,•  fcatter'din  common  to  all  the  World, 
and  the  greateft  Shgre,  very  often,  permitted  to  the 
worft  and  moft  fcandalous  Part  of  Mankind  ?  Nor 
is  this  all.  For,  tho'  the  Thing  be  indifferent  in 
its  own  Nature,  and  that  fmgle  Confideration  is 
fufficient  to  wean,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate,  our  Af- 
fei^ons  ,•  yet  the  Effeds  and  Coiifequcnces  of  it 
are  by  no  means  indifferent,  but  in  the  IITue  and 
Event,  incline  ftrongly  to  the  Worfe.  The  De- 
bafement  of  Mens  Minds,  and  the  Depravation  of 
their  Manners,  being  the  manifeft  and  frequent 
EiFed  of  it.  And,  though  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  Riches  ever  reform'd  one  ill  Difpofition,  and 


*  Apud  Sapientetn  Divitiae  i^nt  in  Servltute;  apud  Stulcum  in 
Imperio. 
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made  it  Virtuous  ,•  yet  there  are  innumerable  In- 
ftanccs  of  Perfons  other  wife  well-dilpos'd,  who 
have  been  corrupted  and  made  Vicious  by  their 
Means.  And  when  we  have  computed  all  the  Con- 
veniences that  attend  them^  and  reprefented  thefe 
in  their  beft  Lights  and  to  all  poffible  Advantage  ; 
vit  mufl  be  acknowledged  after  all^  that  a  great 
many  Wife  Men  have  liv'd  very  eafy  and  hap- 
py without  them  ;  and  a  great  many  more  Foolim 
and  Naughty  Men  have  dy'd  fcandaloufly  for 
them.  So  then  They  are  no  necejfary  Ingredient  of 
Life^  and  they  expole  us  to  Danger  and  Difgrace^ 
and  Death.  In  a  Word^  This  is  to  ad  upon  our 
felves  the  Barbarity  and  Tyranny,  for  which  the 
cruel  Mez^entius  was  infamous  j  to  tie  the  living 
Body  to  the  Dead  Carkafs,  that  fb  it  may  languifli 
.  and  expire  with  greater  Torment ;  to  mix  a  No- 
ble and  Refined  Spirit,  with  the  Drofs  and  Excre- 
ment of  the  Earth ;  to  perplex  and  involve  the 
Soul  with  innumerable  Difficulties  and  Tortures, 
which  this  Paffion  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  it ; 
to  entangle  one's  felf  in  the  Snares  of  the  Wicked 
one,  and  voluntarily  to  be  taken  Captive  by  the 
Adverfary  of  Souls,  as  the  Scripture  admirably  ex- 
prelTes  it.  And,  indeed,  there  is  fcarce  any  Vice 
more  pathetically,  and  more  frequently  decry*d  in 
thofe  Holy  Books.  Where  we  find  thefe  very  fig- 
Luk^xvi.  nificant  Charaders  given  of  Itj  The  Unrighteous 
9^  ..  Mammon }  The  Thorns  which  choak  the  Good  Seed  of 
Matt.  xui.  pjg^y   ^^^   yj^^^g  ,    ^1^^  Robber,    that  fieals  away 

I  Tim.  vj.  Mens  Hearts  and  AffeBions  ;  The  Nets  and  Snares   of 
9  the  Devil ;  The  Idolatry,  that  draws  Men  off  from 

ColofT.  iii  the  Regard  and  Worfhip  of  the  True  God  ;  and 

I  Tim  vi  "^^^  ^^'^^  ^f  Money y   Tvhich  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil. 

JO.  'And  fure,  if  Men  would  but  turn  their  Eyes  in- 
ward, and  obferve  that  Rutt  and  fretting  Canker 
of  Sins  and  Difcontents,  and  defperate  Anxieties, 
which  Riches  breed  in  their  Hearts,  with  the  fame 

Atten- 
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Attention  and  Diligence,  that  they  gaze  upori 
their  glittering  Metals  with,  the  Confequence  of 
This  muft  be,  that  They  wouM  then  be  as  much, 
and  as  generally  hated  and  defpisM,  as  now,  we 
fee>  they  are  belov'd  and  adrair'd.  "^Neceffity  wants 
many  Things ;  Covetoufnefs  wants  every  Things 
t  The  Covetous  Man  is  good  to  No  Body,  but 
worft  of  all  to  himfelf. 

Not  but  that  there  is  another  Paflion  in  the  4. 
contrary  Extreme,  which  is  by  no  means  free  from  7'^^  contra* 
Vice  neither  ^  and  that  is,  a  down-right  Detefta-  ^y  ^^•^**' 
tion,  and  obftinate  Refufal  of  Riches  •  For  this  is 
refufing  the  Means  and  the  Opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  and  putting  it  out  of  a  Man's  own 
Power  to  pradife  many  excellent  and  very  bene- 
ficial Virtues.  There  needs  but  little  Confidera* 
tion  to  convince  us,  that  the  ufmg  Riches  as  one 
ought,  and  getting  an  abfolute  Dominion  ovec 
them,  is  a  Task  much  more  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, than  the  being  content  under  the  Want  of 
them  ,*  and  a  prudent  and  virtuous  Behaviour  in 
Poverty,  is  more  attainable  than  a  fteady  Good- 
iiefs  in  the  midft  of  Plenty.  In  the  former  of 
theie  Circumfiances,  a  Man  hath  but  One  Attack 
to  guard,  and  may  bend  all  his  Forces  againft 
That  without  DiftraAion ;  If  he  can  but  keep  his 
Courage  up  from  finking  under  the  AftiAion,  and 
maintain  his  Ground  with  Conftancy  and  Refo- 
lution,  he  hath  done  his  Bufinefs  effedually.  But 
the  Temptations  of  Wealth  and  Profperity  are  vari- 
ous, I  nad  almoft  faid  infinite ;  and  the  Duties 
which  are  expecSfced  from  Perfons  in  that  Condi- 
tion, are  proportionably  fo  too.  There  muft  be 
Temperance  in  the  Ufe  of  them  ,•  Moderation  in  our 
Denres ;  Liberality  to  thofe  that  want  the  Com* 

*  Defunt  Inopi^  multa ,  Avariti£  omnia,      t  Avajus  in  nul- 
lum bonus  ?ft»  in  fe  pefllmus. 
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forts  we  enjoy  ,•  TruJence  in  the  Choice  of  fit 
ObjeAs  to  exercife  that  Liberality  upon  ;  Humili^ 
tjy  and  Meeknefs,  and  CondefcmfUny  and  feveral 
others^  too  numerous  to  be  fpecify'd  particularly. 
The  Indigent  Man  hath  only  his  own  Virtue  to 
take  care  of  ,•  the  Rich  muft  preferve  That,  and 
hath  another  Task  of  Adion  and  Diftribution  to 
take  care  of  afterwards.  He  that  diverts  him- 
felf  of  large  PoiTeffions^  is  at  leifure  for  greater 
and  better  Things,  which  mov*d  fome  Philofo* 

f>hers  and  Chriftians  to  do  fo.  He  does  at  the 
ame  time  disburden  himfelf  of  a  world  of  Cares 
and  Sorrows,  of  Duties  and  Difficulties  unavoid- 
able, which  attend  the  Management  of  himfelf^ 
firft  in  the  Purfuit  and  Acquifition,  then  in  the 
Keeping,  then  in  the  Ufmg  and  Difpenfmg  of 
Wealth.  So  that  upon  the  whole  Matter,  (ex- 
cept when  done  upon  a  Principle  of  Charity  and 
Religion)  This  is  only  the  declining  ot  SDllid- 
tude,  and  Bufinefs,  and  Trouble  ;  and  when  fiich 
Men  pretend  to  Reiignation,  and  Magnanimity, 
and  Contempt  of  the  World,  I  fhould  make  no 
Scruple  to  tell  them  very  freely,  GentUmeny  tou  re- 
nounce tbefe  Things,  not  hecaufe  They  are  adx/antageousy 
and  jou  are  got  abo've  tbemy  but  becaufe  you  know  not 
bow  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  them,  and  are  afraid  of 
the  Trouble  and  Hazard,  'which  thofe  who  make  it  their 
Bufinefs  to  foffefs  and  manage  them  as  they  ought,  are  of 
neceffity  exfofed  to.  For  when  all  is  done,  though 
Riches  do  not  deferve  our  Hearts,  and  are  an  Cro- 
jeA  too  tow  for  our  Affections,  yet  they  arc  as  much 
too  bigl)  for  our  Difdain.  And  tho'  no  Wife  Man 
will  ftffer  himfelf  to  be  brought  into  Bondage  to 
them,  nor  defire  them  immoderately,  nor  get  them 
indire^JWy,  nor  place  his  Happinefs  in  them  ,•  yet 
when  the  Bounty  of  Providence  hath  dealt  them 
to  us  fairly,  and  made  them  our  Lot ;  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  what  Seneca  hath  obfcrv'd  is  undoubtedly 

true. 
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true.  That  for  a  Man  not  to  he  able  to  heat  a  fUntiful 
Fortuney  is  not  an  Argument  of  his  Wifdom^  hut  a  Sjm-- 
ftom  of  his  Weaknejs  and  Littlenefs  of  Soul. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Of  Stnfuality  i  and  Carnal  Lol?e  in 

particular, 

THIS  k  a  burning  Fever,  and  furious  Paflion ;  i. 
ahd  the  Gonfequences  of  it  are  infinitely  Tispong 
datigetbus,  when  a  Man  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  van-  ^^turaiij, 
quilh'd  and  oVer-born  by  it.  Such  a-one  is  no  *"''  """^ 
longer  at  his  own  Difpofal  j  His  Body  fhall  en-  *"'"' 
dure  A  I'houfand  Tortures  in  Putfuit  of  Pleafure  ,• 
His  MiAd  a  Thoufand  Reproachings  and  Self- 
Gondemnations :  In  fhort,  he  feels  a  perpetual 
Hell,  fbr  the  Service  and  Gratification  of  his  fil- 
thy Defire  i  That  Defrey  if  allow'd,  and  let  alone. 
Will  turn  to  Rage  ^nd  Mudnefs  ,•  and  yet  a  great 
part  of  this  is  unavoidable :  For  Nature  hath  gi- 
vett  tl&  thfe  Inclination  ;  and  that  is  the  Reafon 
why  it  h  cotilthon  to  All,  and  Very  flrong  in  the 
gteateft  Part  of  Mankind.  The  Care  incumbent 
upoh  Us  muft  be,  to  keep  a  ftrait  Hand,  and  a 
conftaht  Watch  over  this  PaflSoh  ,•  To  check  and 
divert  its  firft  Irregularities,  and  cool  thofe  Fires 
which  we  cannot  abfolutely  quench  :  For,  if  in- 
dulged, it  levels  Men  with  Brutes,  ftupifies  all  our 
Wilaom,  ba£Bes  our  Refolution,  confounds  our 
Prudence  and  Condud,  breaks  in  upon  our  Con- 
templation, hardens  the  Confcience,  blinds  the 
Eyes  of  the  Mind,  and  difturbs  all  the  Operati- 
ons of  6ur  moft  noble  Faculties.  This  convinced 
Alexander  that  he  was  Mortal ;  and  is  fuch  another 
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Argument  oF  our  Frailty^  as  Sleep  is  j  for  both  of 
them  agree  in  fufpending,  fuppreffing^  and  bind- 
ing up  the  Powers  of  the  Reafonable  SouL 
2.  Pbilofofhy  takes  upon  it  to  treat  of  all  manner  of 

The  Shame  Subjeds^  and  ufes  great  Freedom  of  Expreffion  in 

vhme  ^oi'^g  ^^  i  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  true  Caufes  of  Things  may 
be  difcover'd,  a  right  Judgment  made  of  them^ 
and  proper  Rules  and  Diredions  given  for  the 
governing  our  felves  with  regard  to  them.  The 
fame  Thing  Divinity  does  likewife,  which  is  a  Sci- 
ence infinitely  rqore  fublime  and  refin'd^  of  ni-- 
ccr  Honour,  and  greater  Modefty  and  Referve. 
And  this  Liberty  may  fometimes  be  very  conve- 
nient, nay,  very  innocent  and  chafte ;  for  the 
Sun  Ihines  upon  Dunghils  without  contraAing 
any  of  the  Pollution,  or  ill  Scents,  by  his  Rays 
that  fall  there.  ^^  But  this  is  a  Cafe  that  requires 
^^  great  Tendernefs  and  Caution,  and  uiually 
^^  Silence  is  the  moft  becoming,  and  the  moft 
^^  profitable  :  For  one  had  better  altogether  con- 
^^  ceal  and  fupprefs  thofe  Things,  which,  when 
^'  intended  for  Good,  are  yet  Uable  and  likely 
^^  to  be  made  an  ill  Ufe  of  by  moft  of  Thofe 
/^  into  whofe  Hands  they  fall  And  highly  pro- 
^^  bable  it  is,  that  many  Perfons  have  Tearn'd  to 
^^  be  more  exquifite  in  their  Vices  of  this  kind, 
^^  by  thofe  very  Precepts  and  particular  Inftruc^i- 
^^  ons,  defign  a  to  teach  them  how  to  prevent  or 
^^  conquer  thofe  Exorbitances*'.  Tis  true  in- 
ded  ,  Nature  by  ftrong  Impulfes  perfuades  to 
thefe  Gratifications  ,•  but  yet  it  is  as  true,  that 
(he  teaches  us  to  blufti,  and  be  out  of  Counte- 
nance at  the  very  Mention  of  what  Ihe  is  fo  im- 
portunate for.  Some  indeed  pretebd,  that  we 
ought  to  be  afcamed  of  nothing  that  is  Natu- 
ral ,•  and  that  this  AffeSlaticn  of  Modefiy  ferves  only 
to  fiiarpen  Mens  Appetites  the  more ;  That 
we  may  ^s  well  be  afliam^^  fo?  ?he  Infirmities 
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of  our  Bodies,   the  (pontaneous  Motions  of  our 
Lungs,    and   Heart ,   and  Veins,  and  Arteries ;  . 
our  Eating,  and  Drinking,  and  Wearinefs,  and 
Pain,  and  Sicknefs,  and  Dying ;  all  which,  like 
this  before  us,  have  their  Motions   and  Inter- 
vals, without  our  Confent  o^  Knowledge  ,•  return 
by  certain  neceflary  Caufes,  and  ad  upon  us  by 
unfeea  Springs  ,•  and  All,  like  This  too,  betray 
the  great  Weakness,  and  indigent  State  of  Hu- 
mane Nature.     Our  Brain  dilcharges  it  felf  by 
Defluxions,  our  Eyes  by  Tears,  our  Body  by  pro- 
per Evacuations ;  our  Faces  grow  red  or  pale  ^ 
oar  Bodies  fat  and  lean ;  our  Hair   black,    or 
white,  or  grey  j  and  we  are  not  concerned  in,  or 
for  thefe  Things  ,•  which  yet  are  no  more  Natural 
than  This  ,•  yet  They,  or  any  Difcourfe  of  Them, 
is  by  no  means  ignominious  or  unbecoming,  and 
in  the  prefent  Cafe  it  is.    To  all  which  Objedi- 
ons  it  were  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  general  Senfe 
and  Praiftice  of  all  civilized  Perfons  and  Countries, 
who,  in  Proportion  to  their  being  polifti'd  and  re- 
fin'd  above  others,  have  ever  exprefs'd  a  greatef  Re- 
ferve  in  educating  their  Children, in  their  own  Be- 
haviour and  Converfation,  and  in  looking  upon 
all  fuch  as  impudent  and  profligate,  who  indulge 
loofe  and  wanton  Difcourfe  ^  and  even  They,  who 
are  but  too  much  Friends  and  Slaves  to  this  PaC- 
fion,  choofe  rather  to  provoke  it  by  diftant  myfte- 
rious  ExprefSons,  and  naufeate  the  Roughnefs  and 
Rudeneb  of  blunt  uncomely  Language.    But  ftill 
you  will  ask,  whence  this  Shame  proceeds,  and 
how  that  Cuftom  became  fo  general    The  Gra- 
tification of  thefe  Appetites,  I  grant  you,  is  not 
fhameful  in  it  felf  in  the  leall :   It  is  truly  and 
properly  Natural }  and  no  Shame  is  due  to  it,  fim- 
ply  confider'd  ,•  for  Beafts,  'tis  plain,  have  no  Senfe 
of  any.    But  why  do  I  Ipeak  of  Beafts  ?  The  Sa- 
cred Oracles  of  God  themfelves,  have  told  us  ex- 
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prefly,  that  This  is  no  Appendage  of  our  Na-*- 
ture  i  that  \frhile  Man  prefeiVd  his  primitive  Pu- 
rity, and  was  in  that  Condition  which  wse  ori- 
ginally and  truly  Humane,  he  bad  no  Senfe  of 
Genii.J5.'5^^'»'^  ^^^  ever  blufli'd  at  his  own  Nakedfufs. 
Every  Work  of  God  is  Sacred  and  Good,  and 
nothing  but  the  Abufe  can  caft  a  Bleroiih  upon 
it.  So  that  in  Truth,  Shame  is  only  the  Effect  of 
Weaknefs,  and  that  Weaknefs  the  EtkA  of  Sin« 
Shame  came  into  the  World  afterw^ds,  and  by 
Accident ;  it  was  no  Part  of  the  Creation,  hath 
no  Being  in  Nature,  but  is  the  Creatkre  of  our 
own  Wickednefsy  and  what  we  hare  brought  upon 
our  own  felves,  by  making  the  JVorkmanJhip  of 
God,  Inftruments  of  Vice  and  Pollution, 
j;  The  true  Reafon  then,  which  makes  this  Faffion 
Uow  it  is  fo  violently  condemn'd  and  run  down,  is  not  from 
riciom.  2tny  real  Vice  or  Shame  in  it,  when  confidett-'cl 
aburadly,  and  in  its  own  Nature  ,•  but  from  the 
general  Corruption  and  Inordinacy  Men  are  be- 
trayed into  by  it.  For  how  very  few  are  there, 
that  have  any  Regard,  to  Moderation,  or  Difci-eti-* 
0n,  or  Decency  ?  What  infinite  indired  Methods 
do  they  ufe  for  the  gratifying  of  thefe  Appetites  ? 
What  Quarrels  and  Difturbances,  what  Wars  aiid 
Publick  Confufions,  what  Defolation  and  Ruine 
have  been  owing  to  this  accurfed  Caufe,  this  com^ 
inon,  but  moft  fatal  Incendiary  of  Mankind  ?  In^ 
fotnuch  that  the  Wickednefs  of  the  Means  that  in- 
troduce thefe  Pleafures,  and  the  long  black  Train 
of  Confequences  they  draw  after  them',  are  worfe 
a  thoufand  times  than  the  Thing  it  felf  ;  The 
Expence  and  Damages  are  infinitely  more  than 
the  Purchafe  is  worth.  And  all  thefe  ill  Efie&s 
are  peculiar  to  Mankind,  for  other  Creatures  know 
nothing  of  all  this  Clutter.  But  Men  have  ufed 
great  Induftry  to  trapan  themfelves ;  On  one  fide 
fhey  make  Laws  to  keep  them  off,  urge  lutigion^ 
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and  Maiefiyy  and  Deehtcy,  cd  reiirain  their  Deflres ; 
and  yet^  on  the  other  hand^  they  Hiarpen  and  in^ 
flame  them,  fet  all  their  Wits  at  work  to  con- 
trire,  to  confound^  to  get  ovcir  every  Thing  for 
the  campaffing  their  Defires:  WicileiB  C^^//;' and 
FDetry  panicularly,  whofc  pretfended  Beauties,  even 
when  moft  Chaile^  wete  chiefly  feen  in  amorous 
Snbjai^;  bot  now  they  have  perfectly  pt-oiiicu- 
ted  therafelvte  to  Lewdnefs,  ^nd  feetn  to  defign 
nothing  fo  rtiuch,  as  the  laughing  Virtue  and  R^- 
ferve  cmt  of  Doors,  as  if  Tnefe  vrere  the  Thihgs 
we  ought  moft  to  be  afham'd  of.  Btft  of  all 
others,  the  moft  mifohieroBS  Gormpdon  bf  Na- 
ture feems  to  be  the  letting  an  eiLtravagant  talue 
upon  ftoUen  and  unlawful  pleafures  j  reptefendiig 
Injuries  of  this  kind  as  a  pece  of  Qallantly  aiid 
AccompUihment ;  and  funering  thofe  Methods 
to  be  difpifed  and  ridiculed,  which  both  Divine 
and  Humane  CoAftitations  have  afSgned  for  fatif- 
fying  Meln's  Natural  Defires,  by  Hcnefi  and  [ionou- 
rabk  Marriage* 

For  DiriBiMs  and  Rifnedies  agaiftjt  this  Vtct^ 

confiik  hook  Ul.  Gh^p.  41. 
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f)ejires. 

TH  E  Sea  it  felf  hath  not  more  Waves  and  Bil-       i- 
lows,  more  inconftant  nor  more  furious  in  ^^^'•^' ^*'^" 
their  Toffings  and   Rollings,  than  the  Heart  of  ^"'''• 
Man  hath  Defires.    This  is  a  vaft  and  boundlefs 
Ocean  too,  governed  by  Winds  and  Tides,  various 
gnd  uncertain^*  it  is  confus'd  and  irrefolute  j  fome- 

^  ~  times 
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times  wicked  and  deteftable^  but  vety  frequently 
vain  and  ridiculous  in  its  Defires. 
2.         But  the  firft  and  moft  neceflary  part  of  this 
Thtir  pi'  Confideration,  ought  to  be  a  due  Care  to  diftin- 
fimaious.  g^jfl^  jjjgj^  rightly  j  for  this  is  what  they  are  ve- 
ry capable  of.  And  here  you  may  obferve^  That 
(ome  of  thefe  are  Natural ;  and  they  that  be  fo, 
are  iuft  and  lawful^  and  common  to  Us  with 
Beaus :  They  are  likewife  ihort^  and  bounded  in 
a  narrow  Compafs ;  a  Man  may  eafily  fee  to  the 
End  of  them.    For  Thefe  there  is  abundant  Pro- 
vifion^  and  no  Man  is  poor  in  this  re£pc&.     An 
Occafion  of  enlarging  upon  thefe  will  prefent  it 
felf  more  conveniently  hereafter  ;   for  in  truth 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Subjed:  we 
are  now  upon^  fmce^ftridly  jpeaking^they  are  not 
Paf&ons. 

The  Others  are  either  belide^  or  beyond  Nature  ; 
they  have  no  Foundation  in  our  Frame  and  Tem- 
per^ but  exifl  only  in  our  Opinions^  and  are  the 
Oif-fpring  of  Fancy  and  Imagination  ;  thefe  are 
Artificially  form'd  by  Induflry  and  fht>ng  Impref* 
fion;  they  are  fuperfluous  too;  ferve  only  to  gra- 
tifie  our  Humours^  not  to  fupply  any  real  Neceffi- 
ties.  And  if  you  wou'd  have  them  diftinguifh*d 
from  the  former  by  a  different  Name^  call  them 
if  you  pleafe^  the  Covetings  of  the  Soul.  Thefe  are 
entirely  our  own  ,•  the  Portion  or  the  Scandal  of 
our  Species.  Beafts  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  them  j  Man  is  the  only  Creature  irregular 
in  his  Appetites.  Thefe  have  no  certain  Mark  to 
aimat^  no  End  whereto  flop;  but  are  eternally 
in  Motion^  run  wild  and  at  random^  and  know 
not  what  they  would  have.  *  The  Defira  wlncb  Na- 

*  DefldeFia  namrftlta  fimta  funf.    Ex  falsa  opinione  nafcentift 
vbi  dednanc  non  babene.    Nullum  enim  Termioiis  BiS>  eft. 
-  Via  eunu  aliquid  exttemueu  eft,  Etror  immeiirus  dl.  Smu. 

tttre 
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ture  fuggefis^  are  determined  and  finite  j  hut  tbofe  which 
arife  from  Opnion  and  fVbimfie^  are  infinite ;  for  Er^ 
ror  knows  no  Bounds.  A  Man  that  goes  in  the  Road  * 
mufi  come  to  bis  Joiruneys  End  at  lafii  but  be  that  wan^ 
ders  out  of  the  Waj^  may  wander  for  ever.  With  re- 
gard to  Thefe,  no  Man  ever  was^  none  ever  can 
be  Rich  or  Contented.  Somewhat  conftantly  falls 
ftort,  or  fome  frefh  Thing  is  wanting.  Of  thefe 
it  is  that  the  Poet  fpeaks^ 

Tbeir  Stores  increafe,  and  yet  I  know  not  whatj  Creeds 

Still  they  do  fometbing  wanty  Od'xXIV 

fVbich  neither  Pains  can  gety  nor  Heaven  can  grants  Lib,  10. 
To  fweU  their  narrow ^  to  a  full  Efiate. 

To  fuch  wanton  Longings  of  the  Soul,  the  Cha- 
raders  fee  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter 
agree  ,•  and  They  are  what  we  mean,  and  are  now 
treating  of  under  this  Head  of  Tajfions.  Thefe  are 
the  Things  we  fweat  and  toil  fo  vehemently  for^ 
the  gaining  what  we  might  very  well  be  without, 
and  the  iatisfying  Defires  which  we  ought  not  to 
entertain.  'Tis  upon  the  Account,  and  for  the 
Sake  of  Thefe,  that  we  compafs  Sea  and  Land ; 
that  we  take  up  Arms,  and  kill  one  another ;  nay, 
that  Men  kill  and  drown  themfelves,  betray  and 
ruine  themfelves  ,•    which  gave  juft  grounds  for 

faying,  that  Coveteoufnefs  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil.  The 

Matter  indeed  is  fometimes  fo  order'd  by  Provi-- 
dence,  that  this  inordinate  Paffion  of  the  Mind 
fhould  be  made  its  own  Puniihment ;  and  while 
Men  are  greedy  to  gratifie  their  fantafiical  Wantsy 
and  glut  themlelves  with  the  Riches  and  Pleafures 
of  Fortune,  they  loft  a  real  Good,  and  cut  them- 


Sdlicet  improbae 
CTefcont  Divitiae ;  tamen 

Cvrt9s  n^fciq  quid  fcmper  ^^  lei* 

felves 
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felves  off  from  the  Advantages  of  Nature.  Which 
are  fo  much  more  valuable  than  the  other^  that 
Diogenes^  who  refus'd  the  large  Prefent  of  Money 
offer'd  by  AUxandery  defir'd  as  a  greater  Favour^ 
that  he  wou'd  pleafe  to  ftand  afide,  and  not  hin* 
der  him  from  the  Comfort  and  firightnefs  of  the 
warm  Sun-ftdne. 


CHAP.    XXlV. 

fiope  and  Defpair. 

THOSE  Defires  which  are  Natural  ^  and 
thefe  Covetings  laft  mention'd^  which  are 
Accidental^  and  Difeafes  to  the  Soul  ^  are  che- 
ri/h'd  by  Hofe.  This  infpires  them  with  Warmth 
and  Strength ;  tlrn  blcrws  up  our  extravagant  Ima- 
ginations with  a  gentle  and  pleafing  Breath ;  idn- 
dles  a  Fire  in  our  Minds^  but  raiies  fo  thick  a 
Smoak  withal^  that  it  quite  blinds  the  Under- 
fianding ;  our  Thoughts  are  loft  aiid  bewild^r'd^ 
and  violently  carry*d  aWay  with  it ;  it  keeps  tls 
in  perpetual  Sufpenfe^  and  itiakes  us  dreahi  With 
our  Eyes  waking.  As  long  as  ever  dur  Hdpes 
laft^  we  never  let  go  our  Defires.  Biit  bti  the 
other  hand^  when  once  Deffair  takes  poiTeffion  of 
us,  the  Soul  is  perfe^ftly  put  upon  the  Rack  ;  and 
the  Thought  that  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  ob- 
tain what  we  aim  at,  is  fo  torturing  and  Violent, 
that  it  bears  down  all  before  itj  and  we  lofe 
what  we  Itand  aiftually  poffeft  of,  for  the  fake  of 
Ibmewhat  which  we  apprehend  impoffible  to  be 
poffeft.  This  Paflion  is  like  fraward  Children, 
who,  when  you  take  away  one  of  their  Play- 
things, throw  the  reft  into  the  Fire  for  Madnefs. 

is 
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It  grows  angry  with  it  felf,  turns  its  own  Exe- 
cutioner^ and  revenges  its  Misfortunes  upon  its 
own  Head.  It  refules  to  live  under  Difappoint- 
ments  and  CrolTes^  and  chufes  rather  not  to  be 
at  all^  than  to  be  without  the  Thing  which  it  hath 
once  imagined  neceifary  to  its  Happinefs.  KtiA 
thus  you  have  had  a  fliort  Account  of  thofe  Tajji- 
onsy  which  have  fome  apparent  Good  for  their  Gb- 
/eA  ;  we  will  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confi- 
der  thofe  others^  which  arife  from  the  Apprehen* 
iion  of  EwL 


CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  Anger. 

ANger  is  a  foolifli  and  a  frantick  Paflion,  j^ 
which  puts  us  quite  befides  our  felves ;  and  Defcripthn 
by  feeking  fome  means  of  beating  back  the  Evil, 
that  either  approaches  and  threatens^  or  hath  al- 
ready reached  and  fallen  upon  us^  makes  the  Blood 
boil  in  our  Hearts,  and  raifes  wild  and  furious 
Vapours  in  our  Mind  ;  fuch  as  blind  and  pervert 
our  Reafon,  and  thruft  us  headlong  upon  any^  tho' 
never  fo  defperate  Attempts,  that  may  contribute 
to  the  fatisfying  thofe  Defires  we  have  of  taking 
Revenge,  and  doing  Mifchief  upon  the  Perfon 
that  gave  the  Provocation.  It  is  a  ftiort  Mad- 
ne(s,  and  dangerous,  not  only  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinues, but  as  it  prepares  and  opens  the  Way  for 
a  lading  Phrenfie  and  Diftradion.  The  Motions 
of  it  are  fo  fudden,  the  Violence  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  overpowers  all  our  other  Paffions,  fwallows 
them  up  quite,  or  carries  them  along  with  it  by 
theforce  of  its  own  Torrent, 

The 
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2.  The  Caufes  from  whence  it  arifes  are  various. 

hs  Cmftt.  Weaknefs  of  Judgment y  which  is  moft  remarkable  in 

*•  Women  and  Children,  Aged  and  Sick  People; 
whom  Experience  ihews  to  be  of  all  others  moft 
fretful  and   peevifh,  and  eafie  to  be  provoked. 

*  Every  thing  that  is  infirm^  is  naturally  difpcfed  to  be 
querulous  andfroward.  It  is  a  Miftake  as  great  as 
It  is  common,  to  imagine  that  Fiercenefs  and 
Rage  is  an  Argument  of  Courage :  for  all  violent 
Motions  are  like  the  Efforts  of  old  Men  and 
Children,  who  run  when  they  would  walk,  and  go 
fafter,becaufe  they  have  not  Strength  enough  to  go 
flow.  There  b  not  in  the  World  any  Thing  (b 
feeble  as  an  irregular  and  unfteady  Motion ;  and 
therefore  Angevy  which  is  fuch  in  the  Mind,  is 
rather  a  Mark  of  Infirmity  and  Cowardife.  It 
is  a  Diftemper  in  the  Soul,  which  makes  it  ten- 
der and  fore,  not  able  to  endure  Offences;  as 
Hurts  and  Wounds  in  the  Body  render  the  Smart 
of  every  little  Blow  intolerable.  Were  it  in  a 
State  of  perfeA  Health  and  Soundnefs,  every  Tri- 
fle cou'd  not  create  fo  great  a  Diforder.    t  But 

when  aU  is  full  of  Aches  and  Difeafes  ,  the  gentlefi 
Touch  is  troublefome  y  and  it  is  always  comflainingy 
hecflufe  always  ailing.  A  Mifer  will  fume  and 
ftorm  for  the  lofs  of  a  Penny,  for  the  miffing  of 
fbme  Advantage  which  he  might  have  gain'd; 
A  jealous  Husband  will  fall  into  a  Rage  for  the 
mofl:  innocent  Smile  of  his  Wife,  or  the  leaft 
II.  Glance  of  her  Eye.  Luxury  and  iJicenefsy  or  any 
particular  Fancy,  that  renders  a  Man  Singular 
and  Humorfbm,  and  Uneafie ,  is  apt  upon^the 
leaft  Accident  which  croffes  that  Humour,  to  put 
him  into  PaJ/ion;  and  ||  No  one  thing  (fays  a  great 


*  Invalidum  omne  naturl  querulam  eft. 

t  Nufquam  fine  querela  sgra  canguntur. 

B  NuUi  res  magis  Iracvndiim  aLC)  quam  Luxuria« 

Phi* 
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Philolbphcr)  cierifhes  Anger  more  than  this  *valmTem- 
fer.    So  again  does  the  being  fond  of  any  little     IIL 
trifling  Things^  not  worth  our  AfFedion  and  Con- 
cern :  A  Glafs,  a  Dog,  a  Bird ;  This  is  a  Folly 
that  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  often 
expoles  us  to  moil  unreafonable   Paffions;  the  . 
leaft  of  which   is   more  than  they  can  poffibly 
deferve.    Another  Caufe  is  Curiojitjy  and  a  bufie     IV. 
inquifitive  Temper.     *  He  that  csks  too  many  «^e- 
fiionsy  is  follicitous  to  difqulet  himfelf:  This  is  fo  far 

from  avoiding,  and  conniving  at,  that  it  is  feek- 
iiig  Occaiions,  hunting  about,  and  following  the 
Scent,   and  with  great  Eagernefs  and  Pleafure    ' 
running  abroad  after  Provocations,  without  ha- 
ving the  Patience  to  flay  till  They  come  home 

to  Us.  Sometimes  indeed  (  fays  Seneca  )  Anger  comes 
to  TJsy  but  net  near  fo  often  as  We  go  to  It,  Another  V. 
is  Credulity  and  Eafinefsy  the  fufiering  our  felves  to 
be  pofleft  with  the  firft  Account,  and  the  firft 
Chance-comer,  and  not  referving  an  Ear  free  for 
the  other  fide  of  the  Caufe,  nor  fufpending  our 
Belief,  till  more  perfed  Information.  But  the 
Principal,  and  indeed  the  very  formal  Caufe  of  VL 
jinger^  is  an  Opinion  that  we  have  been  underualu  dy 
and  ill  usd  ;  That  fome  Word,  fome  Look,  ( for 
any  thing  will  ferve  )  carried  an  Air  of  Con- 
tempt, and  was  lefs  refpedtful  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  This  is  always  the  Argument  angry 
Men  lay  hold  of  in  their  own  Juftification.  ^^  And 
^^  no  wonder  then,  that  proud  Men  are  moft 
^^  Cholerick,  and  fuller  of  Refentment  than  any 
*^  Others,  fince  no  other  Difpofition  makes  Men 
^^  think  fo  much  their  Due,  and  confequently  in- 
^^  clines  them  to  be  fo  jealous  of  Affronts,,  and 
^^  Omiffions  in    point  of  Refpe6l.    For  which 


^  Qui  nimis  inquirltf  feipfum  inquietat. 

^^  Reafon 
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Pfov.  ^'  Reafon  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  Opfy  by  Friie 
xiij.  lo.  €c  Cometh  Contention ^  in  one  Place,  and  ftile«  it  moft 
XXI.  H-    cc  Emphatically  Vtoud  Wrath  in  another. 

3.  The  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  this  P%0iQii  are 
Signs  of  it.  many,  and  miinif^ft,  mor§  an^  more  vifibl^  than 
thof^  of  any  other ;  and  fo  StfgPge  90d  Strang3 
that  they  make  a  mighty  Dif&rence  in  the  Per- 
fon,  alter  the  whole  Temper  ^nd  Frame  both 
of  Body  and  Mind,  trapsfori^  ^d  turn  him  ia- 
to  quite  another  Man.    Infomi^ch^  that  '^  it  is  mt 

eafie  to  fay y  'whether  this  Vice  hf  more  detefiahh^  or  more 
deformed  and  disfiguring  i  Sotf^  of  thefe  Changes 
and  Symptoms,  are  outwgrd  and  apparent :  Red- 
nefs  and  Diftortiops  of  the  Face,  Fi^rinQft  pf  the 
Eyes,  a  wild  and  enraged  Lopk,  D$afne(i  and  la- 
\  fenfibility  in  the  Ears,  Foaming  at  the  Mouth, 
\  Palpitation  of  the  Heart ;  Qwicknefs  and  UnQvon- 
I  nefs  of  the  Pulfe,  Swelling  and  Burfting  Pulnefe  of 
tke  Veins,Stammering  in  the  TQngue,Gna&ing  ami 
Setting  of  the  Teethe  Loudnefs  and  Hoarfnefs  in 
the  Voice,  the  Speech  thick  snd  indi^(9: ,*  and  in 
fliprt.  The  whole  Body  is  ftt  on  FirCj^  apd  in  a 
perfed  Fever.  Some  have  beentranlported  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  upon  thefe  Occafions,  that  their  very 
Veins  have  broke,  their  Urine  ftopt,  and  they 
have  dropt  down  dead,  being  itifled  and  ilrangled 
with  excefs  of  Paffion.  And  what  Condition  can 
we  fuppofe  their  Mind  muft  be  in  in  the  mean  while, 
when  the  Diforders  of  the  Body  are  fo  violent  and 
Difmal  ?  Anger  at  the  firft  Brufli,  quite  banifhes 
Reafon  and  confounds  the  Judgment ;  clears  all  be- 
fore it,  and  takes  polTeffion  for  it  (elf  alone ;  and 
when  it  hath  got  it,  then  it  fills  all  with  Fire  and 
Smoke,  with  Darknefs  and  Confufion,  with  Noife 
and  Clamour ;  it  is  like  a  Robber,  or  an  Enemy, 
that  firft  drives  the  Mafter  out  of  doors,and  then  fets 

*  Vt  Cxt  difficile,  ucrummagis  deteflabileviuaiD}  ant  deforme. 

Fire 
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Fire  to  Tits  Houft^  and  that  with  ftich  Fury  and 
Madnefsj  as  to  deftroy  and  burn  it  felf  alive  in  tho 
FJame^.  It  is  like  a  Ship  that  hath  neither  Rudder^ 
nor  Pilots  neither  Sails,  nor  Oars,  norBallaft j  but 
floats  about  at  Random,  and  commits  it  felf  to  the 
Mercy  of  Winds  and  Waves ;  and  t^at,  when  the 
S^  rides  higheft,  and  the  Storms  are  loudeft  and 
moft  raging.  And  what  can  be  expeded  in  fiidi 
a  Cafe,  but  Strandings  and  Shipwrecks,  when  there 
are  fo  many  Rocks  on  every  fide,  to  break  her  to 
Pieces,  fb  many  Quick-fands  to  fwallow  her  up, 
when  flie  thus  lets  her  felf  drive  upon  them  ? 

This  leads  us  to  confider  its  Efreds,  which  are^     4« 
indeed,  very  great,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  ex^^f^ff^fi 
ceedingly  wretched  and  deplorable. 

I.  For  Firft;  Anger  urges  and  expofes  us  to  /»- 
jufiice;  it  takes  Hre  afrefli,  and  is  render*d  nlor6 
violent  and  fierce,  by  any  Oppofition,  tho*  ne- 
ver ^o  reaibnable  and  fair  ,*  and  that  too^  not 
only  by  Difpute  from  others,  but  even  from  a 
Man's  own  Senfes  and  Refledion,  and  the  being 
confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  is  angry,  either  with- 
out any  juft  Caufe,  or  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  Provocation  deferved.  When  a  Man  hath  thus 
fuffer'd  his  Reafon  to  be  fhaken  and  difturbed,  let 
one,  with  all  the  Calmnefs  imaginable,  offer  the 
cieareft  Vindication,  the  jufteft  Excufe,  any  thing 
to  remove  or  mitigate  this  Paffion,  all  is  to  no 
Purpofe,  or  to  worfe  than  none  ,*  for  Truth  and 
Innocence  are  ftill  but  more  enraging,  as  Seneca 
obferves :  In  ftfch  Cafes  *  the  Unreafmablenefs  of  out 
Taffim  makes  us  fo  much  more  obfiinate  and  unfetJuaJa* 
bUy  as  if  the  being  very  angry^  and  implacable^  v>er€ 
the  befi  Argument  that  the  Ground  of  our  Anger  is  jufi. 

The  Example  of  Tifo  upon  this  Occafibn  is  well 

-'  ■ 

*  Pertinacibres  hos  facie  iniqttitas  m,  quad  argumefiCttin  fie 
jofU  xnfc«iidi|  gnrim  ififci* 

P  worth 
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worth  our  Obfcrvation,  and  the  Story  is  generally 
known.  He^  who  was  in  oth^r  Refpeds  emioeac 
for  Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  yet  ,once  in  Heat  of  Paf- 
fion  put  Three  Perfons  to  Beath  unjuftlyi  ;ind 
Urain'd  the  Law  to  bring  them  in  Guilty^  only 
becaufe  there  had  been  one  proved  not  Guilty^ 
whom  he  by  a  former  Sentence  had  ad  judged  Guil- 
ty. Anger  is  likewife  exafperated  by  Silence,  and 
Ci)/J»e/x9  oecaufe  fuch  Indifference  fpeaks  Scorn  and 
NegleA ;  and  when  Men  fee  their  Refentments 
make  no  Impreftion^  they  <look  upon  them(elves 
to  be  flighted  and  affronted. ,  This  is  very  ufual 
with  Women,  who  oftentimes  put  themlelves 
into  a  Paffion,  purely  for  the  Sake  of  putting 
other  People  into  one  too ;  And  when  they  lee  that 
a  Man  does  not  condefcend  to  be  angry,  and  re- 
fule  to  heap  on  more  Fewel,  they  take  all  imagi- 
nable Pains  to  cheriih  and  blow  up  their  own  Fire, 
and  grow  perfedly  out-ragious.  So  wild  and  la- 
vage a  Beaft  is  Jnger^  fo  fierce  and  intr^Aable, 
that  neither  Vindications  nor  Submiffions  i^  neither 
Excufmg  nor  Acknowledging ;  neither  Speaking 
nor  holding  one's  Peace,  can  do  any  good,  upon 
it.  No  foul  Means  can  tame,  no  fair  ones  win 
it  over,  or  make  it  gentle.  The  Injuftice  of  this 
Paflion  is  farther  evident,  in  that  it  always  takes 
upon  it  felf  to  be  both  Party  and  Judge  in  the 
fame  Caufe,  in  that  it  expeds  all  manner  of  People 
that  hear  or  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter,  ihould 
take  its  Part,  and  juftify  its  Proceedings  j  and  takes 
it  mortally  ill,  nay,  flies  iri  the  very  Faces  of  all 
that  either  ftand  neuter,  or  in  any  degree  feem  to 
think  it  in  the  wroi^g. 

11.  A  Second  Lffc6l  of  this  Paflion  n  Headinefs 
and  Objiinacyy  Rafhnefs  and  Inconfideration.  It 
drives  us  forward^  and  thrufts  us  down  head-long, 
into  unfpeakable  Mifchiefs  ,*.  and  very  often  draws 
upon  our  own  Heads  the  very  Calamities  we  are 

en- 
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endeavottrmg  to  avoj*'  by  bei«g  dngry  ;  •  rfie  racy 
fame  Sufferings^  or  ifiaiiy  times  worle  than  thofe^ 
which  We  in  tha  bittemeft  of  our  'Malice  and  Re- 
vengotj  are  fo  eager'  tJo  feiflift  upoA  others  ,•  and 
thus,  while  it  t)uniftie$  ah  Enemy,  k  tortures  and 
executes  it  felt.    Thi§  tafflon  is  no  ill  Refemblance 
of  Grec^t  Ruinsy   which  CnaiJi  indeed,  and  batter 
whatever  they  fall  upon,   but  in  the  fame  Fall, 
break  themfelves  to  Pieces,    differ  is  fo  eagerly 
bent  u^on  the  Hurt  arid  DeftruAion  of  others^ 
that  it  fights  out  of  all  Guard,  and  takes  no  man* 
ner  of  Care  to  avoid  or  Ward  off  its  own  Death* 
It  draWs  us  in,  and  hampers  us  in  a  Thoufand 
Jnconvenienbes ,-  puts  us  upon  ipeaking  and  doing 
many  Things  that  are  bale  and  unworthy,  fuch 
as  by  no  means  become  us,  and  What  we  cannot 
but  be,  at  leaft  we  ought  to  be,  moft  heartily 
afhamed  of.    To  be  fliort  j  it  tranfports  Men  to 
thofe  Exceffes  of  Extravagance  and  Rage,  that  they 
know  hot  what  they  <Jk)  ,•  enfnares  them  in  the 
moft  injurious,  the  mbft  fcandalous  AAions  ;  hur^ 
ries  them  into  Mifcbief  incapable  of  any  Repara- 
tion, Murders  and  Blood  (hed  ,•  Treachery  and  Vi^ 
lan^y,  Poifonings,  and  fecret  Affaffinations.  Things 
that  leave  long  and  lafting  Remorfe  behind,  and 
fuch  as  they  cannot  butt  have  very  afBi<fting  Re- 
membrance of  ever  after.     AUxandtr  the  Great  was  a 
remarkable  Inftance  of  this  kind  ,•  and  Tythagtras 
afed  to  fay,  that  whtre  Anger  endedy  there  Refentance 
always  hegan. 

This  Ta^n  is  never  to  be  convificed  bf  Folly  ^  k  f . 
is  big,  and  always  well  fatisfied  with  its  own  Di- 
fcretion  and  Tuftice  ,•  flatters  and  pleafes  it  felf  with 
a  Notion,  that  the  Man  does  well  and  wifely 
to  beangry;  clears  it  felf  frooaaUmanner  of  Blame, 
and  l^s  the  whol6  Fault  upon  fome  ill  or  in- 
difcreet  Thing  done,  'that  gave  the  Provocation. 
But,  fupjpofmg  another  gviilty  of  Injuftice,  it  will 
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not  therefore  follow^  that  my  Anger  is  guilty  of 
none.  Suppofe  I  receive  Injury  from  another  Hand^ 
will  my  paying  back  the  fame^  or  a  greater  Wrongs 
take  on  what  1  fufFer  ?  Will  it  make  me  any  real 
Amends^  or  bring  any  true  Profit  to  me^  that 
another  fuifers  as  well  as  I  ?  The  Truth  is^  Awer 
hath  too  much  of  Obfiinacy  and  hair-brain'd  Gid- 
dinefs^  ever  to  do  any  Good.  It  pretends  to  care 
one  Evil  with  another  j  and  when  we  turn  over 
an  Offence  to  be  corredied  by  this  Paffion^  it  is  no 
better  than  fetting  Vice  to  chaftife  and  puniih  it 
lelf.  Reafon,  which  ought  always  to  bear  the  Sword^ 
and  exercife  the  Supreme  Authority  in  our  Breafts^ 
does  not  defire  any  fuch  hot*headed  Officers  to 
execute  her  Commands^  as  do  Things  upon  their 
own  Head^  without  waiting  for  Orders.  Reafon^ 
like  Nature^  works  eafily  and  gradually^  is  fedate 
and  flow  ;  and  whatever  is  violent^  is  equally  for 
reign^  and  contrary  to  both. 

But  you  will  fay.  What !  muft  Virtue  then  be 

fo  tame  and  foft,  as  to  fee  the  Infolencies  of  Vice 

Triumphant,  without  any  degree  of  Indignation 

and  Concern  ?  Muft  lie  be  fo  bound  up,  as  not 

to  take  the  liberty  of  being  angry,  nor  dare  to 

make  any  Oppofition  againft  unreafonable  and 

wicked  Men.    To  this  I  anfwer.    Virtut  hath  its 

Freedoms,  but  they  are  fuch  as  are  juft  ,•  it  takes, 

it  defires  none,  that  are  unfit  or  unbecoming.    It 

hath  Courage  too,  but  this  Courage  muft  not  be 

employed  againft  it  felf.    Nor  muft  another  Man's 

III  be  converted  to  its  Prejudice  and  Difturbance. 

A  Wife  Man  is  as  much  obliged  to  bear  the  Vices 

of  Naughty  People  without  Paffion,  as  he  is  to 

fee  their  Profperity  without  finvy.    The  Indifcre- 

tion  of  rafh  and  heady  Men,^  muft  be  endur'd 

with  the  fame  Patience  and  Pity  that  a  good 

Phyiician  exercifes  toward  his  Patients,  when  they 

are  under  the  Ravings  of  a  Fever*    There  is  not 

any 
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any  one  Inftance  of  fFifJam  more  commendable 
in  it  felf,  nor  more  ufdFul  to  the  general  Good 
of  the  Worlds  than  that  of  being  able  to  bear  with 
the  Follies  and  Extravagances  of  other  People. 
For  if  we  do  not  fo^  the  Confequence  will  be^  that 
v^e  fhall  £dl  into  the  fame  Extravagances ;  and  by 
not  fiipporting  Their  Follies^  we  make  them  our 
Own. 

What  hath  been  fpoken  here  at  large  of  Awer 
in  particular^  is  in  great  meafure  applicable  to  the 
Taffims  that  follow ;  fuch  as  Hatrtd^  and  Etyvy^  and 
Revenge  j  £Dr  thefe  are  the  fame  in  Subftance^  and 
at  the  Bottom ;  They  are  Anger  too^  but  they  are 
fbmewhat  otherwife  modified^  appearii^  in  diffe- 
rent Forms^  and  cloath'd  with  diiferent  Qrcum* 
iiances.  . 

Tnfer  Advice  0ni  Remedies  azahfi  this 
Paffion^  will  he  treated  of.  Book  III. 
Chap.  31. 
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CHAR    XXVI. 

Hatrtd. 


HAtred  is  a  very  odd  Paffion.  It  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  unaccountable  Vexation^  contrary  to 
fdl  the  Reaibn  in  the^^orld.  And  yet^  What  is 
there  more  torturing  and  yiiiipportable^  than  this 
Jlefentment  ?  By  It  we  put  our  felves  perfedly  un- 
der the  Dominion  of  the  Thing  we  hate  j  and 
give  it  a  Power  to  affli<%  and  torment  us.  The 
Sight  of  it  difturbs  our  Senfes^  ruffles  our  Spirits^ 
and  makes  the  whole  Body  fick  and  diforder'd : 
The  liemembrance  of  it  raifes  a  Storm  in  our 
Minds  i  and  fleeping  or  waking^  fills  us  with  Dif- 
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lict  and  Iw?)aticnce.    The  Idea's  of  fuchObjeas 
ire  ^l^siys  hideous  and  ihocking  j  and  wc  never 
eht^rtaiit  them  withouic  Indication  and  Horror^ 
Spight  or  Grief 'y  foine  Reietimidnt  not  cafy  to 
be  txptefs'&,  ^nitrhich  put^  m  l)efide  our  fdvts,  and 
rends  our  v^ry  Heart  afunden    Thus  we .  fedl  in 
our  own  Pirions^  all  that  Tomienr  we  wifli  ano- 
ther, and  undergo  the  Punifliment  we  think  due  to 
Him.    H6  thiat  hkte&iy  k,  'at  this  rdte^the.P/rfiewf, 
jand  he  that  %  fhated,  th^  Ji^t,    Thus  st  cenamiy 
is  to  alt  I^t^fS'Md  Piifpd&j  excepting  only,  that 
We  tMnk  fit  W  e^xpr^  it^otherwue,}  an4  deceive 
our  felvSs  \vith  Word(s,-an'd  Names  of  Things  ,• 
For  itis  ftVldent  to  co^iHioi^  Scnfe,  tbQt:rfie  Hanr 
is  in  Psfiii^  -and  the  F^Jin'-'Mted'  in  perfe&Tlafe  j 
perhaps  too,  in  perfecSt  Ignorance  of  the  Matter. 
iut,  after  ^H,  let  us  con<Meraiide»amineT:his  Point 
a  little-  What  is  it  thatJ*re'h«te  ?'Men'?  or  Things  ? 
Be  it  the  one  or  the  other,.  J'tis.ptaixi  we  do  not 
pitch  upon  the  right  Objed.    For  if  any  thing  in 
the  Wortd^ttefei'ves  ro^e  iiated  faeartiiy,-4tH[s  Ha- 
tred it  felfy  Md  fuQh  otjijer  PaffipnSj  which,  like 
this,   breed  Difco^ds,  aAd  raife  iTiinuks  in  our 
Minds,  and  rebel  againft  that  Power,  which  of 
right  ought  to  comJJian^,  Sind  bear  an  abfolute 
Sway  in  us.  /For  when  our  fenemies  have  done  all 
they  can,  IHll  neither  They,  nor  any  Thing  elfe, 
Vaif\ich^iWAtmvFSi^bTk^2ls  thtk^  <i)aii^:us  any 
'rfeaVana-eff«aijal'Ifljui^^'^^'^  ■       '  ''  '  o  :••::■:>  ;     . 
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EnVy. 

E'hJvfii  ownSiftferta  Hatred;  as  Uke  as  Two 
I  TvHtts,  in  'theff^Fiercencfs  and  miferable  Ef- 
f4<9bs.  irtfis^  ii  a  wild  otjtragious  Beift  indeed^  more 
^ixiquflite'  in  TomJrc'  than  Tfen  thoufand  Racks ;; 
atid  b{  air,  that  wretched  Mankind  feels,  beft  de- 
fctytesthfe'  Tide  pf  a  Hell  upon  Earth.    This  lies 
p^fpetuaUy  corroding  and  tearing  the  Heart-ftriiigs^ 
aiifli^ofiVeits'^otherMehs  Happineft  into  an  Qcca- 
^foft  df  tJft:  Mlfery.   'And  how  dreadful,  how  in- 
ceflant  qiuft  chat  Vexation  be,  which,  both  Good 
aSn'ff^^U  cphfpirfe  to  aggravate  ?  Of  the  manyJU 
Efrcfts^this  Paflfoh'Hath,  That  is  ^  tery  confnJeraf 
BIS  ooe^:''That;>vjrhilei  Envious  Men  look  awry 
•ripoti^tfKfc  PrprfHirity'  of^  others,  ah3j;rudge  therii 
TliiifCbnrfbrts  j  they  bnkvoid^Hy  foflfer  their  Own 
to  toifh,'ana  'Qip  ehfo*  their  Fingers ;  andhavp 
liQ  Pleafure  or  trtte  Enjoyment  in  afl  i!hat  the  mofl 
timnlifiil  Providehcfe  does,  or /(fan,'  bbftow  upon 
■thetitlelvfeS. --^'A--      ..>  '1  :    ^  .\ 
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CHAP.    XXVIIL 

^.  nn  H  E  Nature  and  the  EScAs  of  Jefidoufj  have 
X  a  mighty  refemblance  to  that  Paffiotx  of  £«- 
vyhR,  deicrib'd^  excepting  only  that  they  difier  in 
this  one  Circumftance :  The  Good  of  other  Men 
is  the  Objed  of  our  Envy  }  but  our  cwn  Hafpine/s 
is  the  Objed  of  Jealoufy.  Some  Good^  which  wc 
are  defirous  to  ingrofs  to  oui^  felves^and  which 
we  apprehend  belongs  to  Us  alone;  for  which 
reafon  we  dread  and  deteft  the  Communication  to 
any  Perfon  befide. 

i«  J^aloufy  is  a  pifeafe  of  the  $ottl  ;  an  Argument 

of  great  Weaknefs ;  an  evil  and  a  foolifii  Difea/e^ 
but  withal  a  furious  and  terriUe  one :  It  rages  and 
tyrannizes  over  the  Mind  i  infmoates  it  fdf  under 
the  Pretence  of  extraordinary  Friendflup  and  Ten- 
dernefsj^  But  when  it  hatji  goiten  Heaa^  and  ca< 

'the 


ken  Pofleflion,  it  builds  a  mortal  Hatred  upon  the 
Foundation  of  K^indnefs.  Veirtue^  and  Health, 
and  Beauty,  and  Defert,  and  Reputation^  which 
are  the  Attradives  of  our  Love  and  AfieAion,  are 
likewife  the  Motives  and  Incendiaries  of  this  PaA 
fion  ;  they  kindle  and  nunifier  frefh  Fewel  to  bodi 
thefe  Fires. 

This  is  fVarmwooi  and  Gall  to  us  :  It  depraves 
and  embitters  all  the  Sweets  of  life ;  and  com* 
monly  mingles  it  felf  with  our  moft  delightful  En- 
joyments ;  and  thefe  it  renders  fo  fower  and  ui^* 
pleafant,  that  nothing  can  be  more  uneafy  to  us. 
it  turns  Love  into  Hatred,  Refpeft  into  Difdain^ 
Affurance  into  Diftruft ;  It  breeds  a  moft  unhappy 

Corionty^ 
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Curioficy  ;  makes  us  buiie  and  inquiiitive  to  our 
own  Ruin ;  defirous  and  impatient  to  know  what 
nothing  but  the  Ignorance  of,  can  keep  us  tolera- 
bly eafie  under;  and  what^  when  we  do  know^ 
there  is  no  Cure  for^  but  fuch  as  makei^  the  Mii^ 
fortune  worfe,  and  more  painful  For  Whither 
does  all  this  Information  tend^  but  only  to  bring 
thp  Matter  out  of  Darknefs  and  Doubt^  into  cleat 
and  open.  Day  ;  to  have  Demonftration  of  our 
own  IJnhappinefs^  and  to  proclaim  it  t9  all  the 
World ;  to  make  our  felves  a  publipk  J^j  and 
to  entail  Shame  and  Diihpnoor  upon ,  our  Fa^ 
mili^? 

Aivkt  and  Remedies againfi  this^t^ffimaretoki 
met  vfitb  in  Book  UL  Chap.  lU   ^ 


"I  "f  "    ■         II  


c  H  A  P.  xxrx. 
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THE  Deiire  of  R&ue^gc  is,  mdntufuA  place^  t 
ccwarMy  znd  ^ftmmite  Paffion  ;  iiA  Argi^ 
of  a  weak  and  fordidy  9  narrow  and^  abjeft  Soul ; 
and  acccMrdingly  Ea^rience  teaches  us,  that  Wo** 
men  and  Children,  and;  fuch  others  a&have  manl- 
fcftly  the  feebleft  Minds,  are  ever  the  mbft  mali- 
ciou$>  and  difpos'd  to  Revenge,  Brn'at  md  Gene- 
rom  Adimk  feel  little,  of  rfiefe  Refemmetiis :  they 
defpilb  and  fcorn  it  i  either  becaufe  an  Injury, 
when  done ,  to  them,  dfics  not  make  any  great 
Impreffion;  or  that  the  Perfon  who  does  it,  is  not 
thought  confiderable  enough  to  give  them  any 
Difturbance  ,•  but  fo  it  is,  that  they  feel  them- 
felves  above  any  Commotions  of  this  kind,  as  the 
Poec&ys^ 
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Hail,  ani  Thunder,  Hurricaries  and  T^mpefts,  and 

Earthquakes^  ^aU  chefe  4lffordcrly  A^catiOfis^  and 

loud  Ratlings,  whkh  we  fee,  ^nd  feel,  and  hear^ 

V«  foriri^d  in '  thefe  lower  Regions  <yf  the  Air  ; 

They  nerer  difcompoie,  or  in  any  Degree*  afife^ 

the  Me^tetily  •  Bodies  and  higher  Orbs ;  All  there 

is  iquiet^'-aihfd  <::onftafft,  and'  ferene  ';  Thefe  frail3 

tuid  cbi^ptibte^  and  groffer  Bodies  only. are  they 

thAt  IMFe^^b^tihem.    And  thus  it  is  with  the  Rage 

and  Folly,  the  Noife  and  Brawlings,  the  Impu- 

^hce  aiid  Impotent  Malice  of  Fools :  They  never 

ihake  greati^  Souls,  not  carry  fo  far  as  lofty  and 

generous  Minds :    An  Alexander  or  a  Cafar^  an 

'EfammnJus  or  a  Scipioj  caiinot  be  mbv'd  by  all 

that  fuch  mean  Wretches  could  do  or  fay :  for  all 

truly  Brave*  Men,  and .  thefe  in  par^cular ,  have 

been  fo  far  from  meditating  Revenge ^  that,  on  the 

contrary,  they  were  xp^^9Mad(able  for  doing  good  to 

their  Enemies. 

*•  Secondly,  This  is  a  very  troublefome  and  refi- 

ll ieftPdgim/fv^'of  Heat,  ftttt  of  Smart  fend  Sting  j 
it  boih  abd  i  bubbles  da^  the  Breaft,  and'  gtia  ws  the 
jtleart  IUlie:;aL.Viper*jf  dICferaAs  the  Men '  infeded, 
iHilburbfi  tbsir  Ehjoyntiemsfj  tift^s^  ofTthe  Peace  and 
X^^miovtMitheit  Difij  atfS  breaks  the  Sleep  of 
.their ftlightti;       -  --  ^'-''' ---  . -'  '  "^    -' 

$•      .    .  If  fe  al&y:St'TaJ[Jiff»fuU  '^  S^afiice  i  •  fp^  it;  toittrf Cs 

an  innDtaBntnJ*erfoji',  arid  adds  Grief  *n<J .  Paiii 
,tQ  hiln,.tthatijwras  vwdftided -and  afBiftefd  before. 
It.  is  properly^rthe' Party's 'Bttfinefi- who  tonrmif- 
^te<l  ther  Ofknce  ,  to  fabdur  under;  the  R-emorfe 
^^nd  cteiPunifliment,-  and  all  thofe  'otheJr  ^ijl  Con- 

.     .1        •  ■ 
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fequences^  which  the  iDefire  of  Re wng6  ^navQir 
dably  draws  after  it.  And  yet  by  thisj  th^  Suf*- 
fering  and  Guildefs  Party  makes  k  his  Care  to 
load  himfclf  with  thefe  heavy  Burdens,  as  if  J  the 
receiving  of  thi  biju^:  Were  mpt  /.of:jit  felf  \Af-  ^ 
ffidion  iufficient^ :  without  fuch  voliuajcary  ^nd  jftU)- 
died  Aggravations.^  f  Thus  it  happe(DS  fr equemlyj, 
<g0rierally  indeed)  thiat^  while  the  mnocent  ^i)^ 
In/urd  is  rackii^himfelf  with  the  irup^teat  t^ 
foK&y  and  the  Contrivmo^e  of  iproper  ^Ae4hod,^'£i^ 
Rerenge^  the  guilty  Agg?-efifour  eiijiojs^ioifelf  igk 
BaCe  ai^  Plcafure^  dtid:rperhapstadb€i3'jche<>tbpii^s 
Uneaifiods  a  Jeft  and  J*  Diverfioe.  .  But  This  ^ 
only  -thfe  Beginnkig  erf  Mifchtcife  an^  Juiuftic^g 
fen:  tiie  Means  t)f  pi|cttng:rucii  ^Defiregift  je^eeu,^4§|i 
are  yet  infiriiteljjamom  fa  ,•  which  wd^^  ^^^ 
aiiy  pfcany  kinds  j  Baftnefi  ;and  Treaci^ty,  P^rr 
inrpand ittibordihatiai^  a  feoret  Stab,  or  an  A^p^ 
bu&afle.  of  Ruffians ;^* . it  fkoit^r  '^heiftitiefiy  l^ok^^ 
and  moftrViUanous  Defigns :  Forn^ih^  tiecutiaar  |U 
Effoft  of  this  Vice  is,  that  it  extingmimes  all  Na^ 
curat  Juflice,  breaks  ihnMigfa  all  \3m  Refbraints  of 
Honour  and  Diityv  and  fticks'itt:  Jtb  9r9(fttce,  :dl^' 
never  id  £dii1  and  dctdflubkjix^aicCG^xi^^ 
dy  Imciteions.      r:.  ?      -  ..:    :r!-j^r:       :  :I 

.  liaflfy.  .The  iwry.EKedntiim't)fkheie  tD^figni,  fc  4, 
nati  ohly:. painful  ^aiA  4ifficult ;  jbut  ^^tx^mtXy  :d:m- 
gercms :  t  For  Expcrietice  &ewsrju$  dftily>^_^  thajij  he 
who  iendeavours  th&Ye&ge  iiitaCyi^cddes  no(..^ 
fed?  his  «4iole  W3tfh,-iioris.in5e¥ery.Pdbat^^^ 
fui :  Either  be  Hi«ets»  woth  a  J>$£^^><iDd  cannot 
do  thi  Mifchiefr  he  wo^'d  ;  or>  at~l©aft .  he  !s  dtf- 
appointed  as  tains/ olx^  Security  andiSfttis&^on^ 
aad  firfF^ts  the  Milchief.  he^  wou*d  -non  He -at- 
tempts: to'TJatoait  One  of  ;his  Eaem^'^Eyes,  anfl 
at  dieiianiie  tinbe  ,l|)utsr;  oait  Sooh  ha«^  owt^  ifljp 
renkiera  hirafifflF  isiluioKioi^  to  Judice^  9S3&.  fadogs 
Trouble  and :  Danger  to  iaU  his  rFi^eads  ^  is  loft  to 
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the  Worlds  and  to  his  own  Quiet ;  forc'd  to  hide 
and   flee   from   Place  to  Place  ^   and  is  every 
where  dogg'd  clofe  at  the  Heels  by  his  own  gaiU 
cy  Fears. 
^.  And  after  all ;  the  killing  an  Enemy^  and    di- 

(patching  him  out  of  the  way,  may  be  Cruelty  ;  but 
it  is  not  properly  Revenge  :  For  a  Man  does  then 
only  takeSatisfadion  and  Revenge,  when  he  hum- 
bles his  Enemy,  and  forces  him  to  Suffering  and 
Submiffion'j  not  when  he  puts  him  paft  all  Suffer- 
ing, and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Anger ;  the  reor 
dring  of  which  Senfible  and  Painful,  is  the  only 
End  Revenge  can  propofe  to  it  felf.    Accordine- 
ly  we  fee,  no  Man  is  fo  vain  and  abfurd,  to  hul 
foul  upon  a  Stone,  or  a  Brute ,-  becaufe  he  knows 
thefe  cannot  feel,  or  cannot  confider  the  Effeds 
of  his  Rage.    In  all  true  Revenge,  it  is  neceflary, 
that  the  Perfon  who  executes  it,  fhou*d  receive 
Ibme  Satisfedion  in  die   P^ins  he  inflids.;   and 
that  the  Perfbn,  on  whom  it  is  inf&fted,  ftould 
feel  the  Smart,  and  be  humbled  by  the  Sorrow^ 
dnd  pay  fo  dear  for  the  Injury  he  hath  done, 
thbt  he  may  be  made  to  repent  it.    But  a  Man 
that  is  killea,  is  out  of  any  condition  of  Grief  or 
Repentance;  he  is  indeed  from  thenceforth  ef- 
cfedually  fecur'd  from  all  .manner  of  Sufiering  : 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  die  Revenger. himlelf 
continues  in  a  Capacity.  ^.  both,  and  oftentimes 
feels  the  Weight  <tf  his  own  JDifpleafure,  by  a  State 
of  fix'd  Sorrow  and  Fear  ever  after.    KHlug  then 
is: only  a  Betraying  of  ouf  Cowardife.    It  isr  the 
Conieguence  dt  our  being  afraid,  tkat  the  Perfon 
we  intend  tb  pimifh,  ihou'd  Relent  to  our  Preju- 
dice, and  tsikean  opportunity  of  paying  us  again 
in  our  own  Coin.    We  are  willing  from  thefe 
Appreheniidh^  to  make  an  End  of  himiatonce, 
ana  rid  our  felves  from  any  &iture  Hazard  }  which 
is  indeed  to  ^^it  our  Podnt^  tolofe  tfae  End  of 

Revenge 
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Revenge^  and  caft  a  Elemiili  upon  our  own  Re- 
putation. It  is  an  Artifice^  and  an  aA  of  Cauti- 
on^  rather  than  of  Couraj^e ;  It  is  an  Intention  to 
make  fare  Work^  and  coniults  our  Safety  much  more 
than  our  *  Honour. 

*  Qol  occidit  long^,  noa  ulcifcitai,  ncc  glortam  afleqaicDr. 
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Cruelty. 

CRuelty  is  a  moft  horrid  and  deteilable  Vice^  a 
Quality  peculiai^  to  Villains  and  Brutes  ;  f^ 
contrary  to  Nature^  that  it  is  diftinguifh'd  by  that 
fcandalous  Name  of  Inhumanity. 

It  proceeds  from^  and  indeed  is  the  natural  £f- 
fed  of  (Bafenefs  and  Cowardife :  For  Valour  and 
Gtnerofity  never  exert  their  Power,  except  where 
they  meet  with  Oppofition.  They  have  done 
their  fiufinefs,  and  hold  their  hand,  as  foon  as  they 
find  an  Enemy  fubdu'd,  and  at  their  Mercy.  This 
was  the  true  Courage  of  brave  old  Romans^  *  t9 

humble  the  Obfiinatey  and  [fare  the  Fan^uiJh'J. 

But  Cawardifey  which  afieds  a  talle  Greatnefs^ 
and  pretends  to  Triumphs,  which  belong  not  to  it^ 
gluts  it  felf  with  Blood  and  MaiTacres,  inftead  of 
Generous  Conquering :  And  accordingly,  we  al- 
ways find,  that  Carnage  and  Slaughter,  have  only 
Common  Soldiers,  and  the  Plundering  part  of  the 
Army,  for  its  Executioners.    And  no  iurer  Sign  in 


t  Romsna  Virtus*-  Parctre  Subjc&is,  Scdebellare  ISuperbos. 
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the  World  can  be  given  of  Men's  being  timorous 
Pouitrons ,  than  their  being  fierce  and  bloody^ 
and  void  of  Pity  and  Remorfe.  This  is  the  very 
Thing  that  difpofes  Tyrants  and  Ufurpers  to  Cru- 
elty i  They  live  always  in  fear,  and  never  think 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe,  till  thofe,  that  are  in  any 
condition  of  giving  them  Difturbance,  are  utterly 
extirpated  ^  and  therefore  they  lay  about  thenij 
and  fall  foul  upon  every  Body,  without  diftindi- 
on ;  neither  Age  nor  Sex  can  move  Compaffion, 
or  feem  inconliderable  enough  to  be  fpared. 

*  La'vijh  of  Blood  the  Coward  kills  ;  The  Braz/e 
Holds  his  relenting  bandy  and  dares  tofave. 

Sneaking  and  timerous  Dogs  bite  and  tear  to  Pie- 
ces the  Skins'and  CarkafTes  of  wild  Beads,  which 
they  run  away  from,  when  alive  and  in  the  Fields. 
And  what  Account  can  be  given,  why  Civil  Wars, 
and  Popular  Infurrcdions  Inou'd  fpill  more  Bfood 
than  foreign  Engagements  ?  What  more  probafcle 
than  This,that  the  great  Ringleaders  and  Actors  in 
Seditions  and  Domeftick  Differences,  are  the  Mobb 
and  Refufe  of  the  People,*  whereas  the  Other  are 
begun  and  fought  upon  Principles  of  Honour  and 
Juftice,  by  fair  and  generous  Enemies?  "Wlien 
ch6  Emperour  Mauritius  had  received  Information, 
that  one  Thocas^  a  Soldier  in  his  Army,  defign'd 
to  kill  him,  he  enquired  into  the  Temper  and  Cha- 
racSfcer  of  the  Man  :  And  upon  his  Son  is- Law 
"Fhilifs  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  a  Cowardly 
•Fellow^  tlae  Emperour  prefently  concluded,  there 
was  Danger  indeed,  and  that  uich  a  one  was  cut 
cut  for  Barbarity  and  Murden  Sometimes,  'tis 
true.  Another  Caufe  may  be  giv^a  for  this  Quali- 
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ty,  which  fe  an  io ward  Malignity  andiSpight^  a 
Soul  that  rejoyces  in  Mifchief,  and'  Eeafts  upon 
Blood  ,v  fuch  as  Caligula  feems  to  hawe  beeit  parti- 
cularly. But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  few  fiich  Inftancof 
of  Depravity  are  to  be  fbniad;;  for  indedd  they  are 
not  Men,  but  Monfters  in  Humane  Shape. 


ji  I  ■   .1  I  I  II     mimmm^^^m^*mammilf»mi^ 
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Grief 


is  a  Sinking  and  Defpondency  of  the  j. 
Mind  y  when  dejefted  by  an  Opinion  of  Definitim 
fome  very^great  Evils  lying  heavy  uponns.  ItV*^- 
is  a  very  dangerous  Enemy,  deftruftive  to  our 
Quiet  and  Comfort  ,•  and,  if  good  Care  be  not 
taken  of  it  in  time,  waftes  and  weakens  the  Soul^ 
deprives  us  of  the  Ufe  of  our  Reafon,  difables  us 
from  difcharging  our  Duties,  and  lot!)king  after 
her  Buftnefs  ,•  and  in  time  fpreads  a  Ruft  upon 
the  Soul,  adulterates  and  depofes  the  whole  Man^ 
binds  up  his  Senfes,  and  lays  his  Virtues  to  fleep, 
when  there  is  moft  occafion  for  rowzing  and  arm- 
ing them  againil  the  Calamity,  that  fubdues  and 
opprefles  hmi.  In  order  to  beget  in  us  a  becoming 
Averfion  to  this  Paffion,  and  employing  our  ut- 
moft  Strength  and  Abilities  to  rcfift  and  repel  it, 
we  (hall  do  well  to  confider  fcrioufty  the  pernici- 
ous EfFeds  of  it,  and  difeover  how  foolifh,  how 
unbecoming  and  deformed  it  is  ,•  how  extremely 
inconnftent  with  the  CharaAer  of  Wife  Men,  as 
the  Philofophy  of  the  5Wc4/  moft  truly  reprefents 
it.  But  This,  as  Matters^  are  commonly  order'd 
is  no  fuch  eafie.  Undertaking ;  for  it  hath  learnt 
to  excufe^  and  vindicate^  and  let  it  felf  off  under 
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the  fpecious  Colours  of  Nature^  and  AffeAion^  and 
Tendernefs^  and  Goodneis  ;  nay^  the  Generality 
of  the  World  are  fo  £u:  miC-led^  that  they  keep  ic 
in  Countenance^  pay  it  Honour  and  Reipe  A^  and 
think  it  a  Duty  and  a  Virtue  j  as  if  Wifdom  and 
Confcience  never  appear'd  more  beautiful  than  in 
a  Mouming-Dreis. 
2.  -  Now  in  anfwer  to  theie  vain  Pretences  in  its 
•»  unM*  Favour,  we  may  obferve  firft  of  all,  that  This  is 
turd.  fQ  fg|.  g.Qu|  t)^g  agreeable  to  Nature,  as  it  wou'd 
fain  be  thought,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  Matter  of  Formality,  and  dire<%ly  contrary 
to  Nature :  which  it  is  very  eafie  to  demonftrate^ 
if  Men  will  lay  afide  the  Prejudices  of  Cuftom, 
and  coniider  it  impartially.  As  for  thofe  publick 
and  folemn  Mournings,  ( I  mean  not  this  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  real,  decent,  and  afiedionate  Con- 
cern) but  for  the  Mournings  which  arepradis'd 
with  fo  much  Ceremony  and  Afiedation ,  and 
were  fo  by  the  Ancients  heretofore,  as  well  as  by 
the  Generality  of  Mankind  at  this  Day  ,•  Where,  I 
fay,  can  we  find  a  greater  Cheat,  a  groiTer  Sham 
and  Banter  upon  the  World  ?  How  many  indu- 
ftrious  Impoftures  and  Hypocrifies  ?  What  artificial 
Conilraints  in  our  Behaviour  are  (bu^ht,  and  coun- 
terfeited, both  by  the  Perfons  themlelves,  who  are 
interefied  in  the  Occafion  of  them  j  and  of  all  the 
reft  that  are  taken  in,  and  bear  a  Part  in  this  me- 
lancholy Pomp  ?  And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
we  refine  and  improve  the  Deceit,  we  even  hire 
Men  on  purpofe  to  put  on  this  Folly,  to  ftand 
as  Mutes,  or  to  make  dreadful  Lamentations;  to 
move  and  heighten  a  Paffion  which  ought  to  be 
fuppreft;  to  give  Groans  and  Sighs  for  a  Price, 
fuch  as  we  all  know  are  feign'd  and  extorted  j  to 
fhed  Tears  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Sped:a- 
tours,  fuch  as  fall,  only  when  they  are  leen  to  do 
fo,  and  are  immediately  dry'd  up,  as  foon  as  the 
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Company  retires.  And^  pray.  Where  does  Nah 
ture  teach  us  any  thing  like  This?  What  can 
there  be  indeed  more  abmrd  and  vain  ;  what  does 
Nature  condemn,  what  does  it  deteft  more  thah 
fuch  Inlincerity  ?  This  is  nothing  but  Opinion  and 
Faftiion,  the  Caufe  and  Cherifher  of  almoft  all 
our  Paffions  ,•  the  Tyranny  of  Cuftora,  and  vuf- 
r  Error,  that  inftruds  Men  to  indulge  their 
rief  in  fuch  a  formal  manner.  From  hence  it 
is,  that,  if  a  Man  be  not  deeply  enough  afFeded 
in  his  own  Perfon,  and  cannot  furnifli  a  fufficient 
Proportion  of  Tears  and  hanging  Looks  out  of  his 
own  Stock,  he  is  thought  oblig'd  to  hire  and  pur- 
chafe  a  Supply  from  others  who  make  a  Trade  of 
it.  So  that  for  the  fatisfying  what  the  World 
calls  Decency y  we  put  our  felves  to  vaft  Expence  ; 
which  Nature,  if  we  would  take  her  Judgment^ 
is  fo  far  from  prefcribing,  that  She  moft  freely  ac- 
quits us  of,  nay,  condemns  us  for  it.  Is  not  this,  in 
Truth,  a  publick  and  ftudy'd  Affront  upon  Reafon 
and  Common  Scnfe,  a  Conftraint,  and  a  corrupt- 
ing of  Nature,  a  proftituting  and  debauching  of 
the  Manhood  in  us,  a  mocking  the  World,  and 
making  a  J  eft  of  our  felves ;  and  that  for  no 
other  purpofe,  but  liieerly  to  comply  with  the  No- 
tions of  the  abfurd  Vulgar,  which  abound  in  no- 
thing fo  much  as  Falfliood  and  Miftake,  and  ad- 
mire nothing  (o  much  as  Counterfeit  and  Dif- 
guife  ? 

Nor  are  our  Privslte  Sorrows  much  better  :  For  Pr/t;4f/, 
Thcfe,  Whatever  they  may  feem,  are  no  more 
Natural  thian  the  former.  Did  Nature  infpire  or 
drdate  them,  they  wou^d  be  common  to  all  Man- 
kind ,•  they  wou'd  affed  all  Mankind  almoft  equal- 
ly ;  fince  All  partake  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  fome  few,  fonle  fmall  Circumftstnces. 
But  here  we  find  vety  different  Reftntments:  The 
fame  Objeds,  which  afHitt  and  grieve  fome,  ard 
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Matter  of  Joy  and  Satisfaftion  to  others ;   and 
what  draws  Tears  and  bitter  Cries  from  one  Per- 
fon^and  one  Country,  is  received  with  great  Chear- 
fulnefs  by  another.    What  One  does.  Another  dif- 
approves ;  and  the  Friends  of  Mourners  think  it 
their  Duty  to  exhort,  to  comfort,  to  chide  them, 
to  beg  that  they  wou'd  recolle(9:  themfelves,  call  in 
Reafcn  and  Religion  to  their  Affiftance,  be  Men 
again,  and  dry  up  their  Teap.    Obferve  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Them  who  take  Pains  to  afflict  them- 
felves ,•  hear  what  they  fay  when  you  have  given 
them  this  good  Couniel  ,•  They  will  make  no  Dif- 
ficulty to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  a  Folly  and  a 
Weaknefs,  to  be  guilty  of  exceffive  Paffions  ,•  they 
will  commend  and  call  thofe  happy,  who  can  fland 
the  Shock  of  Adverfity,  and  have  fo  much  Go- 
vernment of  Temper,  and  fuch  Prefence  of  Mind, 
as  to  meet  an  Afflidion  bravely,  and  bear  it  fteadi- 
ly,  and  fet  a  gallant  and  mafculine  Spirit  in  Ar- 
ray againft  it.    Thus  they  excufe^  but  they  dare 
not  jufiify  their  own  Concern  ,•  They  fay,  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  by  that  Apology,  lament,  if 
,  not  condemn,  themfelves ;  for  this  implies  they 
"Wifli,  and   think   it  were  better,    if  they  cou'd 
overcome  their  Grief.    And,  in  Truth,  the  Thing 
is  very  plain  in  thefe  private  Mournings  too,  that 
Men  do  not  fo  much  fute  their  Sorrows  to  their 
Sufferings,  as  to  the  received  Notions  of  thofe, 
among  whom  they  dwell  and  converfe.    And  if 
we  take  a  clofe  and  nicer  View,  this  will  difcover 
to  us,  that  Opinion  is  at  the  bottom  of  all   our 
immoderate  Melancholy  ,•  That  our  Torment  and 
Vexation  proceeds  from  the  falfe  Reprefentatiom 
of  Things^  and  that  we  grieve,  either  fooner  than 
we  ought,  by  Anticipation,  and  Fear,  and  follici- 
tous  Apprehenfions  of  what  will  come  hereafter  ; 
Which,  like  fo  many  falfe  PerfpeAives,  let  the 
Object  nearer  our  Sight ,   or  elfe  magnify  the 
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Bulk  of  it  to  our  Eye,  and  fo  make  us  grieve  more 
than  we  ought,  upon  a  Suppofal  of  the  Calami- 
ty being  much  greater  than  really  it  is. 

But  ftill  all  This  is  contrary  to  Nature  :  For  3; 
Grif  deforms  and  defaces  all  thofe  Excellencies,  Vnn^wfd. 
which  are  moft  beautiful  and  lovely  in  us.  Thef^ 
all  are  blunted  and  melted  down  by  this  corroding 
Paffion,  like  the  Luftre  of  a  Pearl,  diffolv*d  in  Vi- 
negar. And  really  we  are  then  a  miferablc  Sight, 
our  Head  hanging  down,  our  Eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Ground,  our  Tongue  fpeechlefs,  our  Limbs  ftifF 
and  motionlefs,  our  Looks  wild  and  confiiftd,  our 
Ears  deaf  and  infenfible,  our  Minds  void  of  all 
Attention  and  compofed  Thought.  How  diftanc 
is  this  from  the  Beauty,  the  Dignity,  the  Maje- 
fly  of  our  Original  Form  and  Temper  ?  Are  thefe 
Men  }  You  may  better  call  them  talking  Statues, 
which  only  fweat  forth  Moifture  at  their  Eyes  j 
like  Niohj  whom  the  Poets,  to  reprefent  the  Mi- 
feries  of  exceflive  Grief,  have  feigned  to  be  tranf* 
form'd  into  a  weeping  Marble.  ^.^ 

But  it  were  well,  if  this  Paffion,  being  Unna-      4» 
tural,  were  the  worft  of  it  ,•  I  have  a  yet  much  ^oSjwf. 
more  heinous  Accufation  to  charge  it  with  ,•  For 
it  flies  in  the  Face  of  God  himlelf,  and  arraigns 
his  Juftice,  and  Wifdom,  and  Providence.    What 
better  Conftruftion  can  any  Man  in  Reafon  put 
upon  our  rafh  Complaints,  and  outragious  Paffions^ 
than  a  Mind  difcontented  with  tne  Great  Governor 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  his  Difpofals  of  Us,  and  our 
Affairs  ?  To  murmur  and  repine  at  what  is  done 
by  Him,  is  to  find  Fault  with  Him  who  does  it ; 
and  in  an  oblique,  and  little  more  refpedful  Way, 
to  charge  him  with  Folly  or  Hard-dealing.    Thd 
Law  and  Condition,  which  he  hath  fixed  to  him*- 
(elf  for  the  Government  of  the  World,  is,  that 
all  Things  in  thefe  Sublunary  Regions  fliall  be 
c|^angeabl«  and  inconftant,  ever  in  Motion,  and 
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fubjed  to  decays  and  Death.  If  then  we  know 
this  to  be  their  Condition,  why  do  we  afflid:  our 
felves  for  that,  which  is  the  common  Fate  of  all 
here  below  j  for  that  which  could  not  be  new, 
and  fliould  not  be  a  Surprize  to  us  j  what  if  we 
did  not,  yet  we  might,  and  ought  to  have  expected  ? 
And  if  we  did  not  know  this,  the  trueft  and  only 
reafonable  Matter  for  grieving,  is  our  own  moit 
wretched  Ignorance,  Of  a  Truth,  fo  evident,  fo 
ufeful,  fo  neceffary  to  be  known,*  a  Truth,  that 
Nature  hath  graven  every  where,  in  Charaders 
fo.  large  and  legible,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us 
to  go  abroad,  and  not  meet  it,  or  to  turn  our 
Eyes  any  way  at  Home,  and  not  read  it.  Others, 
our  Selves,  and  Every  thing  carry  this  Infctiption. 
Alas  I  we  miftake  our  Poft,  and  Quality.  Man's 
Bufmefs  here  is  not  to  give  Laws,  but  td  receive 
and  fubrriit  to  them.  The  Adminiftration  of  Af- 
fairs is  lodged  in  higher  aiid  better  Hahds.  The 
Order  of  the  Univerfe  is  eftablifh'd  ;  and  We,  who 
are  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of  this  vaft  Body,  muft 
follow  the  Motions  of  the  Whole,  and  take  con- 
tentedly what  falls  to  our  Share,  To  fret  and 
vex  our  felves,  is  to  be  concerned,  that  Eternal 
Ordinances  are  not  reverled  and  diflettled  for  our 
Sakes ;  that  we  are  not  made  an  Exception  to  all 
Created  Nature  ^  which,  befides  the  intolerable  Ar- 
rogance and  Impiety  it  is  guilty  of  againft  God, 
is  no  lefs  infupportable  Folly  with  rcipt^t  to  our 
felves  ,•  for  it  mends  not  the  Matter  one  whit, 
but  adds  Weight  to  what  Providence  hath  laid 
upon  us  already,  and  makes  all  our  Sufferings 
double. 
r  For  we  muft  add  too,  that  it  is  exceeding  de- 

Depiu^ivcfirt4cli\;ey  and  of  extreme  ill  Confequence  to  Men  j 
The  Danger  whereof  is  but  the  more  increafed, 
by  its  hurting  us,  under  a  Pretence  of  doing 
us  Good.    It  flatters  with  falfe  Hopes,  and  a  fair 

Shew 
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Shew  of  Relief ;  but  in  reality  aggravates  the  Mif- 
fortune,*  and  whileitprofeiresto  draw  the  Weapoa 
out  of  our  Side,  makes  the  Wound  wider  and 
deeper,  and  thrufts  a  Dagger  into  our  Hearts.  Be- 
fides,  thefe  Thrufts  are  infinitely  the  more  difficult 
to  defend  our  lelves  againft  ;  becaufc  it  is  a  Dome- 
ftick  Enemy  that  gives  them  ;  One  that  we  cannot 
run  away  from,  One  that  is  fed  andcherifhed  with- 
in our  own  Bofoms,  and  which  we  our  felves  have 
bred  up  and  given  Birth  to^  merely  to  be  a  Vejfa- 
tion  and  a  Punilhment  to  us. 

The  Eflfeds,  indeed,  of  Griefy  are  univerfally  6. 
mifchievous,'  they  fpread  themfelves  quite  over  the  Outwardly 
whole  Man  ;  and  while  they  infpift,  do  very  much 
impair  every  Part  of  him.  As  to  the  External 
Appearance,  it  diflionours,  and  is  a  Reproach  to 
the  Man,  by  that  Deformity,  and  Change  of  Coun-5 
tenancje,  brought  upon  hijtn  by  this  meins.  Do  but 
obferve,  when  once  Grief  enters,  how  it  fills  Men 
with  Shame  and  Confufion,  fo  that  they  dare  no 
more  fliew  themfelves  in  Publick,  nay,  fo  as  to 
fhun  the  Sight  and  Converfation  ?ven  of  their  moli 
intimate  Friends,  and  particular  Acquaintance. 
When  once  we  are  under  the  Dominion  of  this 
Paffion,  the  Light  it  felf  is  ofFenfive,  and  our 
great  Care  is,  to  feek  out  fome  dark  Corner, 
lome  clofe  Retreat,  to  crouch,  and  hide  our  felves 
in,  far  from  the  Eyes  and  Obfervation  of  every 
Body.  Now  what  can  be  thp  Meaning  of  all  This, 
but  a  plain  unnatural  Confeffion  of  its  own  In- 
decency, and  how  much  Men  ought  to  be  afham'd 
of  what  they  do  at  that  time  ?  Is  not  this  evidently 
to  coi^demn  it  felf  }  And  would  you  not  be  apt 
to  think,  this  was  fome  Woman  caught  in  Adulr 
tery,  that  runs  away,  and  hides  her'  Faqe,  arid 
tak?s  fuch  Pains  not  to  be  feen  or  known  ? 

Next  to  the  Perfpn,  obferve  the  Habit^  what 
l^range,  uncouth,  effeminate  Thing;?,  the  Mourn- 
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ing  Weeds  arc,  as  if  our  very  Clothes  were  in- 
.  tended  to  publifli  to  the  Worlds  that  Grief  utterly 

deflroys^  and  takes  away  all  that  is  manly  and 
brave  about  us ;  and^  in  its  room^  gives  us  all  the 
SofcneiTes  and  Infirmities  of  Women.  According- 
ly the  Thracians  always  drefs'd  Men^  when  they 
were  in  Mourning.in  direct  Womens  Habit ;  and  a 
certain  Author  obferves^  that  Grief  enervates  Men^ 
and  wafts  their  Strength.  The  old  Roman  Laws, 
which  were  the  moft  Noble  and  Mafculine  (like 
the  Spirits  of  thofe  that  made  and  liv'd  under 
them)  ftridly  prohibited  all  fuch  Effeminate  La- 
mentations^ and  long  indulged  Sorrow.  They 
thought  very  truly,  that  it  was  a  horrible  Abfur- 
dity  for  Men  to  ad  in  Contradiction  to  Nature 
and  Reafon,  and  thus  Un-man  themfelves.  And 
all  the  Allowance  they  were  content  to  make, 
was  only  for  the  firft  Gufli  of  Paflion,  while  it 
was  frefti,  and  tender,  or  furprizing^  For  there  are 
Te^rs,  that  may  be  permitted  to  fall  from  the 
Eyes  of  Philofophers  themfelves.  A  Man  may  keep 
up  the  Dignity  of  his  Nature,  and  yet  not  aban- 
don the  Humanitj  of  it :  This  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
ferve^as  well  as  not  to  debafe  the  other,-  and  there- 
fore all  that  thofe  Roman  Laws,  and  thefe  Refle- 
<5lions  aim  at,  is,  fo  to  temper  and  get  the  Ma- 
ftery  over  our  Paffion,  that  while  the  Tears  fall 
from  our  Eyes,  Virtue  and  Wifdom  may  not  fall 
from  our  Hearts,  at  the  fame  time. 
-7.  But  the  outward  Fadings  of  the  Beauty^  dif- 

Iwmardly.  figuring  the  whole  Man^  and  changing  his  Mien  and 
Air,  and  Behaviour,  fo  infinitely  to  Difadvantage  j 
no,  nor  yet  that  corroding  Venom,  which  eats  in- 
to our  very  Joints  and  Marrow,  andj  as  the  Wife 
Man  expreffes  it,  drieth  up  the  Bones ;  thefe  mife- 
rable  Effe^s,  I  fay,  upon  the  Body,  are  hot  all  ; 
It  goes  deeper  yet  i  decays  the  Soul,  breaks  all  its 
Reft,  cohfotmds  and  difturbs  its  Opetatidns,  dif- 

*  >  ables 
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ablcs  and  draws  off  the  Man  from  any  Virtuous 
or  Honourable  Defigns  ,•  palls,  and  flats  his  Relifti 
of  Goodnefs,  extinguiflies  the  Defire  of  Reputation, 
and  takes  away  the  Difpofition  of  doing  worthily, 
either  for  himlelf,  or  for  any  Body  elfe  :  Nay,  it 
does  not  only  unqualify  him  for  the  doing,  but 
for  the  receiving  Good  from  any  other  Hand.  For 
even  the  moft  profperous  Occurrences  are  grown 
infipid,  or  unpleafant  to  him  ,•  and  Every  thing 
turns  fowre  upon  his  Mind,  as  all  kinds  of  Meat  . 
do  upon  diftemper'd  Stomachs.  In  fliort,  Grifef 
embitters  a  Man's  whole  Life,  and  poifons  all  his 
Acilions. 

It  may  be  confider'd  with  refped  to  the  De-      & 
grees  of  it  i  and  a  Difference  ought  to  be  made  Diflin- 
between  the  Greatnefs  and  the  Extremity  of  it ;  ««'/^^- 
as  there  fliould  alfo  between  that  which  runs  in- 
to Excefs,   and   grows  ungovernable  altogether 
from  it  felf  i  and  that  which  is  puftied  on,  and 
aggravated  by  the  Suddennefs  of  an  Accident.    In 
fuch  a  Cafe,  Surprize  and  Confternation  alarms, 
feizes,  tranfports  the  Man  j  takes  away  all  Motion 
and  Senfe,  ftupifies  and  turns  him  into  a  Stone, 

like  that  wretched  Mother  Nlobcy 

I 

*  Her  curdled  Bloody  ran  backward  at  the  Sights 
And  f  ale  numbed  Limbs ^  ajhi^uering  Horror  took  ; 
She  fiiffens  inio  Statue  with  the  Fright, 
At  lafi  her  falteringTonguCy  long  Silence  broke. 

And  in  thefe  Cafes,  great  Allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  Natural  AfFedion  ,•  upon  which  account  that 
Painter  is  admitted  to  have  underftood  his  Bufi- 
n?fs  well,  who,  when  he  was  to  draw  hhigenia  go- 
ing to  be  facrificed,  reprefented  the  feveral  Po- 


"^  Dlriguit  vifu  in  medio,  calor  ofia  leliquit, 
Labitur^  i^Xongo  vix  tandem  tempore  facur* 
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ftures  and  Countenances  of  her  Mourning  Friends^ 
and  more  diftant  Relations^  with  great  Curiofityj 
and  Artifice;  but  when  he  came  at  lail  to  her 
Father,  he  call  a  Veil  over  his  Face.  Thus  wife- 
ly covering  that  Sorrow,  which  no  Pencil  could 
lufficiently  exprefs.  But  Grief ^  as  it  often  exceeds 
the  Power  of  Art  and  Reprefentation  in  the  Copy, 
fo  (bmetimes  it  is  too  ftrong  for  the  Original  i 
too  grievous  to  be  born,  and  kills  the  Man  out- 
right. This  finds  no  Vent ;  But  that  which  is  mo- 
derate, or  indeed,  that  which  is  very  great,  wears 
off  by  Trad  of  Time,  by  Diverfion^  and  Bufinels, 
and  other  Avocations  of  the  Mind^  And  that 
which  helps  This  forward,  is,  that  it  exprefles  and 
eafes  it  felf  by  Tears,  and  Sobs,  and  Sighs,  and  fad 
Complaints  ,•  all  which  are  feme  Mitigation  to  the 
Sufiering  Party,  and  much  more  comfortable  than 
Infenfibility  and  Silence* 

T  slight  Sorrows  fin  J  a  Ventj  and  Words  command  ; 
The  Fierce  boil  inward y  dumb  andfiufid  jtand. 

Diredions  and  Helps  againjt  this  Evil^  arc 
gi'uen  Book  III.   Chap.  29, 


*  Carap  leves  loquuntur,  iogence$  ftiipent. 
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CHAP.    XXXIL 

Comp40on. 

WE  mingle  Sighs  and  Tears  with  thofe  that 
are  in  Afflidion  ,•  we  feel,  in  fome  Degree^ 
their  Misfortunes,  and  take  Part  in  their  Pains. 
Whether  it  be,  from  fome  fecret  Sympathies  in 
Nature,  whereby  the  Sentiments  of  one  Man  are 
conveyed  to,  and  produce  the  like  in  another ;  or 
whether  it  be  from  fad  Prefages,  by  which  wc 
are  apt  to  fear,  that,  whatever  our  Neighbours 
fuffer  now,  may  happen  to  be  our  own  Cafe  ano- 
ther Day. 

Now,  This  (fo  far  as  it  is  Vicious)  is  the  Paf- 
(ion  of  a  Weak  Mind  ,•  A  Foolifli  Pity,  fhat  pro- 
ceeds from  too  much  Tendernefs,  and  from  an 
Indifpofition  in  the  Soul,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  be 
vehemently  difordered,  and  fall  into  great  Trou- 
bles upon  flight  Occafions.  Hence  Women  and 
Children  are  moft  affedted  with  it,*  and  fo  are 
the  Cruel  and  Spightful  too  (who,  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, are  always  cowardly  and  fearful : )  for  thefe, 
tho'  they  know  nothing  of  that  Noble  and  Ge- 
iierous  Compaflion,  which  is  a  Virtue ;  yet  of  this 
"Vicious  One,  they  have  their  Share.  Such  (for 
Inftance  )  as  exprefs  mighty  Concern  for  Villains 
and  Malefac9:ors,  when  they  endure  the  Pupiffi- 
ment  of  the  Law,  and  fmart  for  their  Faults.  Now, 
the  EfFeds  of  fuch  a  Pity  are  very  Unjuft,  and 
fo  are  the  Caufes  of  it  too ;  for  to  fpare  the  Guil- 
ty, is  to  injure,  and  endanger  the  Innocent  ,*  and 
all  that  Tendernefs,  proceeds  only  from  fijperficial 
Appearances,  and  want  of  Thought,  whicji  lool^s 
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no  farther  than  juft  the  prefent  Circumftances  of 
the  Suffering  Party,  without  any  Regard  at  all  had 
to  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe^  and  how  Reafonable 
it  is,  that  fuch  Puni/hment  fliould  be  inflifted  up- 
on him. 

Cmceming  This,  fee  more  Book  III.  Chap.  ;o. 
Where  you  have  Ukewlfe  the  juft  Diftiniliony 
between  the  Virtuous ,  and  Vicious-  Compajjion  ; 
omitted  here  J  to  avoid  Repetitions. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

Fear. 

j^  TT^EAR  is  the  Apprehenfion  of  fome  Evil  to 
Defiriftm  x  come^  which  ftands  over  us^  and  keeps  us  per- 
tf  it.  petually  in  Awe ;  it  fills  us  full  of  Anxious  Thought, 
and  very  Officioufly  runs  before,  to  give  Notice  of 
the  Calamities,  which  Fortune  threatens  us  with. 
>^  We  are  not  tpeaking  at  prefent,  concerning  that 
Fear  ofGod^  fo  highly  recommended  in  Holy  Scri- 
pture,* fo  exceed ingUfeful  and  Neceflary  a  Check 
lipon  Men's  Minds,  in  Order  to  a  Good  Life : 
Nor  is  this  Chapter  to  be  underftood,  as  if  it  rela- 
ted at  all  tQ  that  anj^ious  and  tender  Concern, 
which  proceeds  from  Affedion  and  Duty  ,•  or  fuch 
ai  makes  a  Pare  of  that  Obedience  and  Refped, 
due  from  Inferiours,  of  all  Sorts,  to  th^ir  Superi- 
ours,*  but  only  of  that  troublefome,and  tormenting 
Paflion,  which  is  the  Spawn  of  Sin,  and  Shame,, 
and  a  difordered  Mind.  For  thefe  Terrours,  entred 
the  World,  at  the  fame  Inftant  with  Guilt,  and  Re- 
proach,- and  are  the  wretched  Off-Spring,,  of  the 
Corruption  of  our  Souls,  and  a  fecret  Familiarity 
with  the  Devil.  It  was  upon  yielding  to  his  wicked 

Sug- 
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Suggeftions^  th^t  our  General  Anceftor  firft  difco- 
vered  thcfe  mifgivuig  Horrors  upon  his  Confci- 
encCj  /  v^as  afraidy  becaufe  I  was  naked^  and  I  bid  my 
felf.  Gen.  Hi.  lo. 

It  is  a  Paffion  full  of  Fraud  and  Malice  ^  and,  2. 
indeed,  can  never  hurt,  or  gain  Advantage  over  Ue  mUm 
us,  except  when  we  are  cheated,  and  feduced  by  and  Tjrsn- 
it.  It  makes  ufe  of  the  Time  to  come,  which  we  ^  'f  *^* 
can  have  no  manner  of  Infight  into  ,•  fo  throwing 
lis  into  a  Place  of  Darknels;  and  making  the  fame 
Ufe  of  Futurity,  which  Thieves  do  of  the  Night; 
C  which  is,  to  compafs  their  Defigns  undifcover'd, 
and  to  fcare  and  terrific  us  much  more,  than  the 
Occafion  requires. )  When  it  hath  got  us  there, 
it  puts  on  a  Thoufand  feveral  Vizors,  and  repre- 
fents  our  Misfortunes  under  the  moft  frightful  and 
gaftly  Forms  imaginable :  Thus  we  are  cheated 
again^  as  Children  are  with  Fancies  and  Bugbears  j 
and  dread  thofe  Evils  in  variety  of  Shapes,  which 
can  have  in  reality  but  one  Face  ,•  Evils  which 
have  nothing  in  their  own  Nature,  capable  of  do- 
ing us  any  Hurt  j  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  Evils 
to  us,  if  we  did  not  call  and  believe  them  fo. 
It  is  nothing  elfe,  but  merely  the  Apprehenfion  we 
have  of  things^  which  renders  thofe  Accidents  Evils, 
that  in  themfelves  are  no  fuch  Matter.  And  This 
is  fo  Powerful,  and  fo  Pernicious,  that  it  turns  our 
very  Good  into  Evil,  and  from  our  Profperity 
takes  Occafion  to  affiid,  and  make  us  Miferable. 
How  many  Wretches^  do  we  fee  every  Day, 
Wretches  of  their  own  making  ?  who  adually  be- 
come Unhappy  for  the  very  Dread  of  being  fo, 
and  have  improved  their  Empty  Fears,  into  Solid 
and  Subftantial  Miferies  ?  How  many  People  have 
loft  their  Friends,  merely  through  Diltruft,  and  not 
daring  to  make  Ufe  of  them  ?  And  how  many 
have  made  themfelves  fick,  with  the  Ycry  Ter- 
rprs  and  Appcehenfions  of  Sicknefs  ?  Here  is  a  jea- 
lous 
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lous  Coxcomb,  that  fancies. his  Wife  hath  played 
him  Foul,  and  teazes  himlelf  into  a  Confumption, 
till  he  pines  and  droops  into  his  Grave,  with  this 
tormenting  Sufpicion.  Another  anxious  Fool  is 
afraid  of  falling  into  Poverty,  and  he  racks  him- 
(elf  into  a  Difeafe  ;  and  dies,  for  Fear  of  not  ha- 
ving enough  to  live  upon.  .  Nay,  there  are  feve- 
ral,  who  have  been  kiird  with  the  very  Fear 
of  Death ;  and  that  you  may  not  think  this  fo 
very  odd,  let  me  obferve  to  ycu,  that  fomething 
like  it  happens  every  Day  in  moft,  if  not  in  all 
the  Objeds  of  this  Paflion.  Our  Fear,  generally 
ferving  to  very  little  Purpofe,  otherwife  than  the 
drawing  down  upon  our  Heads,  the  very  thing  we 
pretend  to  run  away  from.  Undoubtedly  no  Ca- 
lamity whatfoever,  is  near  fo  great,  or  grievous 
CO  be  born,  as  the  Fear  of  it.  For  other  Evils 
can  hurt  us  only  while  they  have  a  Real  Exi- 
ftence,  and  ^re  adually  upon  us ,-  when  the  Caufe 
is  removed,  the  Effect  and  the  Pain  immediately 
ceafe.  But  Fear  is  not  fo  confin'd  ,•  it  extends  to 
Things  that  have  no  Being,  as  well  as  to  fuch  as 
have,-  nay,  to  things  which  neither  are,  nor  per- 
haps ever  will  be  ,•  and,  that  we  may  be  affur'd, 
there  is  no  End  of  its  Extravagances,  it  fixes 
fometimes  upon  things  which  \vq  may  be  very 
confident  never  can  be.  So  very  ingenious  is  this 
Paffion  to  torment  us,  fo  malicious  and  fpightful, 
fo  niQrcilefs  a  Tyrant  ,•  it  exrracSts  real  and  cut- 
ting Pains  out  of  Shadows  ^  and  refines  upon  Ima- 
ginary Evils,  till  it  confolidates,  and  makes  them 
weighty  ones :  And  for  thofe  which  minifter  fome 
Ground  for  Fear,  it  is  wonderful  bufie,  and  trou- 
blefomely  oflftcious  ,•  it  takes  Poft,  and  brings  us 
News,  which  it  were  better  not  to  hear^  for  it 
creates  imaginary,  and  anticipates  all  our  axStual 
Sufferings,  by  Opinion  and  Expectation. 
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Fear  does  not  only  fill  tis  with  dreadful  Impret  3. 
fions^  and  oftentimes  diftrub  our  ft^epofe  with 
falfe  Alarms ;  but^  which  is  worfe,  it  taints  and 
deftroys  all  our  Happinefs^  breaks  in  upon  our 
Quietj  and  checks  all  our  Delights.  No  Man  cart 
be  eafie_,  or  take  pleafure  in  the  Enjoyment  of  i 
Bleffing^  which  he  is  in  perpetual  fear  of  lofing. 
Life  it  felf  cannot  be  a  Satisfaftion  to  a  Man 
that  lives  in  dread  of  Dying :  And  One  of  the 
Ancients  hath  obferv'd  very  truly^  That  no  Ad- 
vantage can  minifter  true  Joy  to  us^  which  we 
have  not  fuch  a  Maftery  of,  as  to  be  prepared  to 
part  with  it,  whenever  rrovidence  fhall  demand  it 
back  again. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  the  Folly  and  Im-  4* 
prtfdeilce  of  this  Paffion  i  for  indeed  it  excels  all 
others  in  Rafhnefs  and  Indifcretion.  It  arifes 
^metimes  from  want  of  Courage,  it  is  provoked 
by  a  Profped  of  Dangers  ,•  and  yet  it  frequently 
doubles  our  Difficulties,  and  expofes  us  to  greater 
Dangers :  For  it  makes  us  eager  and  impatient  to 
delivef  ourfelves  from  them  ,•  and  thus  it  cafts 
us  into  Confufions  and  Amazements,  perplexes  our 
Judgment,  blinds  our  Underftanding,  and  hinders 
us  from  difcerning,  and  taking  the  proper  Me-^ 
thods  of  getting  out  of  the  Labyrinths  we  are  in. 
It  diftradts  us  with  Terrours,  and  drives  the  Mind 
back  again  into  it  felf,  where  the  Violence  of  its 
Paffion  interrupts  the  Debates ,  and  overlooks 
thofe  very  Opportunities  of  efcaping,  that  ofFef 
themfelves.  Add  to  this,  the  great  Deje<5tion  and 
Difcouragements^  which  will  not  let  us  dare  to  do 
what  wfe  ought,  for  our  Safty  ;  we  lofe  our  Rea- 
fon,  and  the  Refolution  to  ufe  it  ,•  we  flee  when 
no  Man  purfues,  ft  art  and  tremble  at  our  own 
Shadow ;  nay,  flee  from  that  which  is  our  befl:  and 
only  Sanduary,  run  away  from  our  Friends,  and 

ap- 
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apprehend  Deftrudion  from  them  which  advance 

to  our  Relief.     *  Our  very  Succours  firike  new  Terror 

into  us.  Some  have  been  tranfported  with  this 
Paffion,  even  to  the  degree  of  perfeft  Stupidity  j 
the  Senfes  are  put  befldes  themfelves^  and  lofc  tne 
power  of  difcharging  their  Duty  ;  our  Eyes  are 
oroad  open^  and  yet  we  fee  not ;  Men  difcourle 
to  us,  and  we  hear  not  a  Word  they  fay  ;  we  at- 
tempt to  run,  and  make  our  Efcape,  but  ftand 
fixt  like  Statues,  and  cannot  move  a  Step. 
y.  This  Paffion,  when  moderate,  adds  Wings  to 

our  Feet  ,•  but  when  extreme,  and  in  exceft,  it 
nails  and  faftens  us  down,  or  entangles  and  con- 
founds us  in  our  Flight.  Thus  Fear  fupplants  our 
Natural  Powers,  depraves  and  difables  the  whole 
Man,  enfeebles  Body  and  Mind,  baffles  our  wifett 
Defigns,  and  banifhes  Thought. 

II  Amazement  bore  uf  my  ereBeJ  Hair  ; 

Nor  coud  my  fiammering  Tongue  exfrefs  my  Fear* 

Sometimes  it  makes  Men  defperate ;  and  (b^  that 
the  giving  all  for  loft  is  for  their  great  Advan- 
tage; for  it  infpires  them  with  Refolutions  of 
felling  their  Lives  as  dear  as  they  can,  and  puts 
them  upon  doing  Wonders.  An  Inftance  where- 
of we  have  in  that  Roman  Legion  commanded 
by  Semfroniusy  in  their  Engagement  againft  f/^»- 
nlbaU 

I  ■  ^        ■  

*  Adeo  etiam  auxilia  pavor  formidtt. 

tj  Obftupuiy  fteteruncq;  corns,  vox  fiiucibus  bsflt. 

t  Deffair 
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t  De/pair  and  Rage  broke  thro  th*  extreme  Difirefs  ; 
Coud  they  ha*ue  hopd^  their  Safety  had  been  lefs. 

• 

There  are  alfo  fome  Fears  and  Terrors,  with 
which  Men  have  been  ftrangely  poffeffed  without 
any  vifible  ground ;  as  if  they  were  Thunder- 
ftruck  from  above ;  or  God  by  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence had  determin'd  to  infatuate  and  difpirit 
them,  in  order  to  their  Deftruftion.  Thefe  fud- 
den  Amazements  are  what  we  commonly  call 
Tanick  Fears ;  and  we  read,  that  the  City  of  C^«^ 
tbage  was  once  thus  feiz'd  with  Confufion  j  for 
fuch  are  not  always  confined  to  fingle  Perfons,  or 
fmall  Numbers ;  but  whole  Nations  and  vaft  Ar- 
mies have  been  univerfally  feiz'd,  and  unaccoun- 
tably ftruck  with  them.  And  our  Bleffed  Saviour 
inftances  in  this,  as  one  of  the  Judgments  fent 
from  Heaven  upon  the  wicked  Jews.    Mens  Hearts  Lake  xxi. 

failing  them  fir  Fear. 

.  Particular  Diredions  and  Remedies  againfi 
this  Paffion,  will  be  girven  in.  Book  III. 
Chap.  28. 


t  Una  falus  viftis  na^^*"*  *P*'"^  Talutcm.    f7rf,  £«.  ^. 
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CHAP.     XXXIV. 

i?;e  Stcbnd  Way  of  confidering  Man  ,•  which 
is,  hyffdtlr^  the  CompairffoH  Bett^m  Him, 
and  other  Amtrnds, 

> 

I.  Tilthdrfp  we  have  coiifidcf^d  AA^  entire,  and 
jf  ufiful  £%  ^H  regard  to  Btf^felf  alone  r  The  next 
^tlcm  ^^  ^  which  we  propofe  to  ad\^9flce  in  the 
pgn'ft^'  Khowleage  ef  him,  is  by  dating  a  Corfipftrifon 
jmeb  as  1!>etwecn  Him  and  othfef  Ahifflals  ^  aiid  This  is  a 
Mm  is  vefy  excellent  help  totvard  making  a  right  Judg- 
fmtuun.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  Q^^^^     j^Q^  j.^l5  comparifon  is  of 

large  extent;  it  confifts  of  many  ^i&nches^  re- 
quires great  Skill,  and  wou'd  prove  of  mighty  Be- 
nefit and  Coniequence^  if  iral  and  trtily  made  : 
Bnt  the  Quefttoh  is.  Whey  muft  m^ke  it  ?  Shall 
Man  ?  He  is  a  Party  in  the  Cui^fe,  ahd  liable  to 
very  jufiLExceptioir^  fpx  Jt>  much  to  be  fear  d, 
when  the  iQue  is  his  own  Concern,  the  VerdiSi  wOl 
not  be  hoheft.  And  afcd^rdingly  we  fee,  how 
partial  and  unfair  he  is  in  all  he  fays  of  Himfelf ; 
for  he  knows  no  Mean  ,  he  proceeds  with  no 
Moderation,  but  is  eternally  in  Extremes.  Some- 
times he  is  big,  and  pleas'd  with  Himfelf  j  looks 
down  upofi  the  lower  World  with  Difdain  ;  and 
calls  himfelf  the  Lord  of  all  the  Creatures;  divides  their 
Mbrfek  dmong  them,  and  cuts  out  for  each  Species, 
fuch  a  Proportion  of  Faculties,and  natural  Power,as 
his  Lordfhip  vouchfafes  to  allow  them  :  At  other 
times,  inftead  of  all  his  Gaiety  and  Pride^  you 
find  him  full  of  black  Difcontent  and  then  he 
debafes  himfelf  as  much,  murmurs  and  fret$,  grum- 
bler 
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bles  and  complains,  gives  Providehce  hard  Words> 
and  calls  Nature  a  cniel  Step-mother,  that  hath 
made  him  the  Rcfufe  of, the  World,  the  moft 
wretched  of  all  her  Produ<9:ions  j  and  dealt  to 
Him  the  leaft  and  loweft  Portion  of  all  her  Chil- 
dren. Now,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  thefe  Opinions  are  equally  falfe,  unrealfonable, 
and  extravagant.  But  what  can  we  exped  better 
from  him  ?  Or  how  is  it  to  be  thought,  he  lhou*d 
carry  himfelf  evenly  and  fairly,  and  ad:  juftly 
with  other  Creatures,  when  he  is,  as  we  fliall 
Ihortly  fee,  fo  infinitely  out  of  all  meafure,  in  his 
Notions  towards  God,  his  Superior  ,•  and  Man> 
who  is  his  Equal  ?  But,  befides  this  Byafs  upon 
his  Judgment y  there  is  another  Difficulty  upon  his 
Underjtanding :  For  which  way  fliall  he  get  a  com- 
petent Knowledge  of  the  inward  Powers,  and  un- 
feen  Motions  of  other  Animals  ?  So  that  if  he 
were  inclirfd  to  be  Juft,  and  to  hear  the  Evidence 
inipartially,  yet  he  muft  needs  be  an  improper' 
Judge,  to  whom  the  moft  material  Part  upon 
which  the  Sentence  ought  to  be  grounded,  can- 
not be  given  in  Evidence.  And  fu^h  are  thofe 
inward  Operations  of  Brutes,  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  competent  Perception  of.  How- 
ever, we  will  try  at  prefent  to  ftate  this  Com- 
parifon  as  evenly  and  calmly  as  we  can  pof- 
fibly. 

Now,  Firft,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  Order  ^ 
and  Conftitution  of  the  Univerfe  is  not  vaftly 
unequal ;  There  are  no  great  Irregularities,  nor 
large  void  Spaces  in  it  ^  nor  fuch  Unlikenefs  and 
wide  Difproportion  between  the  feveral  Parts  that 
go  into  this  Compofition,  as  fome  People  may 
imagine.  The  Excellencies  of  the  feveral  Species 
rife  and  fall  gradually  ,•  And  thofe,  whom  Naf» 
ture  hath  placed  near,  orclofe  to  one  another, 
have  all  of  them  a  mutual  Refemblance ;  tho' 
" B»  "        Ibms 
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fome  have  more^  and  fome  have  lefs  of  it.  And 
thus  we  may  obferve  a  near  Neighbourhood,  and 
clofe  Affinity  between  Mankind  and  other  Ani- 
mals. They  are  a-kin  in  many  Things,  and  feve- 
ral  Properties  are  alike  and  common  to  both.  Se- 
veral Things  indeed  there  are,  wherein  they  dif- 
fer,- but  thefe  are  not  fo  vaftly  difproportionate 
and  diftant,  but  that  they  flill  are  next  adjoyning 
Links,  twitted  within  one  another,  in  the  great 
Chain  of  the  Univerfe.  So  that  Man  is  neither  in 
all  refpeds  fuperior,  nor  inferior  in  alL    For  that 

which  befaUeth  the  Sons  of  Men y  befaUetb  Beafis  ;  e'ven 
one  thing  hefaUeih  them  both  ;  fays  the  Wifdom  of  God 
himfelf  (Ecclef.  iii.  19.) 

We  will  begin  with  thofe  Things  which  are  com- 
mon to  both,  and  very  near  the  Matter  of  being 
alike  in  both  ;  fuch  as  Generation,  Nutrition,  Motion, 
ABion,  Life  and  Death.  For  (fays  the  fame  Divine 
Wifdom)  As  the  one  dieth,  fo  doth  the  other  }  fo  that  a 
Man  (in  this  refpe<5fc)  bath  no  Pre-eminence  ahonje  a 
Beafi.  And  This  is  a  Confutation  of  thofe  fooli/h 
repining  People,  and  all  their  melancholy  Com- 
plaints, that  reprefent  Man^  as  the  only  Creature, 
whom  Nature  hath  difcountenanc'd  and  difgrac'd, 
abandoned  and  forfaken,-  turn'd  naked  into  the 
wide  World,  and  caft  upon  the  bare  Ground  ^ 
without  any  Covering,  without  any  Natural  Wea- 
pons to  ftielter  or  defend  him,-  bound  up,  and 
fwaddcl'd  }  and  utterly  ignorant  and  unfurnilh'd  of 
what  is  fit  for  him :  Whereas  to  all  Others  fhc 
hath  been  mluch  more  bountiful ;  Clothed  thein 
with  Shells,  or  Hair,  or  W09I,  or  Shag,  or  Fea- 
thers, or  Scales ;  Armed  them  with  Tusks,  or  Horns^ 
with  Bills,  or  Claws,  or  Talons,  to  aift  ofFenfively 
or  defenfively,  as  occafion  requires ;  qualify 'd  them, 
without  any  Help  of  Art  or  Induftry,  for  Swim- 
ming; llun^kig.  Flying,  Singing,  Looking  out  for 

,Food,  and  SuiTaming  themfelYes.    But  Man,  poor 

negle<aed 
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neglefted  Man^  (they  tell  you)  is  Taught  to  Go, 
Taught  to  Speak  ;  nay,  requires  Help  and  Teach- 
ing for  the  very  Feeding  and  Supporting  himfelf, 
and  attains  to  nothing  without  Time  and  Trou- 
ble, and  ferving  an  Apprenticeship.    In  fhort;  He 
is  perfed  in  no  other  Inftance  of  Nature's  Teach- 
ing, except  that  of  Crying  :  This  is  all  we  bring 
into  the  World  along  with  us ;  and  a  very  fit  Em- 
blem it  is  of  our  Fortune  and  Condition*    Now 
all  thefe  melancholy  Complaints,  which  make  dis- 
advantageous Reflexions  upon  the  Original  Com- 
pofition  of  Mankind ,    and  that  which  is  truly 
the  State  of  Nature  ,•   are  altogether  unjuft  and 
falfe.    For  firft,  our  Skin  is  fufficiently  fortify 'd 
againft  all  the  Injuries  of  Weather ;  and  fo  Na-  '•  ^^"^- 
kedmfs  is  no  Argument  of  our  being  lefs  Nature's  chap.XIV 
Care^  than  any  other  Creature.    Several  Nations, 
( as    I  have  obferv'd  heretofore )  never  yet  fo 
mucli  as  knew  what  Clothes  are  ,•  and  even  We 
that  ao,  can  go  bare  in  any  Parts,  even  the  ten- 
dereft  and  moft   fenfible  ,•    when  Inclination^  or 
Cuftom,  or  fome  particular  Fafliion,  difpofe  us  to 
it.    For  where  of  all  our  Body  isi  the  Senfe  quick- 
er, than  in  the  Fajce,  the  Hands,  the  Stomach  ? 
And  yet  what  Lady,  even  the  niceft  and  tender- 
eft  of  her  Sex,  fcruples  to  expofe  her  Neck  and 
Breafts,  (  when  the  Mode  requires  that   Drefs  \ 
even  in  the  Extremity  of  Winter  ?  Swathes  and  ^SxtadUng 
Rollers  may  be  convenient,  but  tis  plain  they  arc^^^^^^'- 
not  neceffary  in  Children  j  for  the  Lacedamonians 
heretofore  made  no  ufe  of  thenij  nor  do  the 
SwiJJes  and  Germans  that  d\yell  in  cold  Countries ; 
nor  Bifcansy  nor  thofe  Vagabonds  and  Common 
Cheats,  that  go  by  the  Name  of  Gypjies^  ufe  them 
at  this  Day.    IVeepng  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  5. ^«f^i>i«/- 
Manjcin^i  Bealls  have  likewife  their  Share  in  it : 
Some  pf  them  flied  Tears ;  and  much  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  Cry,  and  Complain,  and  Bemoan 

R  2  them- 
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themfelves  continually,  for  fome  time  after  their 

4.  ^iafont.  coming  into  the  World.    As  for  Weapons^  Nature 

hath  not  been  wanting  in  her  Provifion  for  Us 
too  j  and  fhe  hath  given  us  befides,  greater  Op- 
portunities of  ufing  them ;  For  the  Mufcles  and 
Motions  of  our  Limbs  are  more  in  Number,  and 
of  a  more  ufeful  Variety  ;  and  Thefe  too  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  greater  Service  from,  with- 
out any  Inftrudion  at  all,  than  any  other  Ani- 
mal whatfoever:  Or  if  fome  few  are  better  pro- 
vided in  this  refpeft,  we  have  the  Advantage  of 
many  others.    Nor  do  we  need  any  Teaching  in 

5.  Eating,  point  of  Eativg  ,•  We  and  They  are  equally   fit- 

ted, equally  dextrous  and  ready  at  it  by  Nature  ; 
Who  makes  any  Queftion,  but  a  Child  wou'd 
look  out  fliarp  for  Meat,  affoon  as  he  is  ftrong 
enough  to  feed  himfelf  ?  And  Meat  the  Earth 
produces  for  our  Purpofe  ,•  there  wants  neither 
Quantity  nor  Variety  to  fupply  our  Neceffities, 
whether  we  improve  it  by  Arc  and  Ij^bour,  or 
not  :  Of  which  feveral  Nations  are  a  Proofs 
who  live  in  great  Plenty,  without  contributing 
any  Tillage,  or  Care,  or  Induftry  of  their  own, 
4.  Speech,  toward  their  Subfiftence.  As  for  Speakings  allow- 
ing that  to  be  the  EfFed  of  Art,  and  not  of  Na- 
ture ;  yet  it  is  certain  too,  that  if  it  be  not  na- 
tural, it  is  not  neceffary  neither.  But  yet  This 
may  be  reckon'd  among  thofe  Things  that  are 
given  in  common  to  Men  and  Beafts  both :  For 
what'  other  Name  but  Speaking  can  we  give  to  that 
Faculty  of  exprefling  themfelves,  which  we  fee  they 
have  upon  all  Occafions,-  thofe  Significations  of 
Pain,  and  Grief,  and  Joy  ,•  the  Methods  of  Sum- 
moning one  another  together,  and  asking  mutual 
Succours,'  their  Arts  of  Court/hip  and  Flattery, 
and  making  Love?  And  as  We  fometimes/fpeak 
by  fome  particular  Geftures,  the  Motions  of  our 
Eyes,  or  Head,  or  Hands,   or  Shoulders ;  (Arts 
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in  which  Dumb  People  are  exquifitely  perfed, 
and  pradife  even  to  Aftonilhment)  fo  do  Beafts 
likewife  converfe  with  one  another  :  And  even 
Thofe  of  them  that  have  no  Voice  at  all^  main- 
tain an  Intercourfe  of  Good  Offices,  and  ask  and 
return  them  as  Occafion  ferves.  As  Beafts  under- 
ftand  Us  in  fome  degree,  fo  doWe  in  part  un- 
derftand  Them  :  They  flatter  and  footh  us;  they 
threaten  and  give  us  warning  ,•  they  call,  intreat, 
and  exprefs  their  Want  of  our  Help  :  We  fpeak' 
to  Them^  and  They  to  Us  after  their  manner ; 
and  if  we  undetltand  but  imperfedly,  whofe 
Fault  is  if  ?  Theirs  or  Ours  ?  This  is  what  none 
of  us  can  certainly  tell,  and  fomewhat  may  be 
faid  for  either  Side.  They,  for  ought  we  know^ 
may  think  as  meanly  of  Us  upon  this  Account,  as 
We  commonly  do  of  them.  *  But  in  this  how-  Note. 
ever  they  are  a  Reproach  to  us,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  Condition  of  Humane  Nature,  we  do  not 
underftand  one  another.  Our  almoft  next  Neigh- 
bours, remoter  Provinces  in  the  very  fame  Coun- 
try, have  Dialeds  fo  different,  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  each  other  at  all  ,•  Whereas  They  are 
all  perfectly    well  acquainted  with  the   Idioms, 


<t 


Note.     *  **  Hen  tot  have  jufi  Occ»lton  to  make  »  T>ifiinBion  whUh 
I  py^n Ihevf  t9.  hi  necejfaty^  Chap.  XXXVil    between  DefeBs  l^a^ 
**  tur/itl  and  Accidental  :  for  of  the  Latter  fort  if  That  of  Mens 
being  uninteiligibU  to  each  other  ;  This   Confu/ton  of  Languages 
having  keen  no  Part  of  our  Original  Condition:  For  we  have  in- 
^*  faUibie  Affitranett  that  the  whole  Rurth  war  once  of  one  Spteeh 
**  So  that  what  was  infliBed  as  a  Punifhrnsnt  for  a  Crime,  (as  This 
**  is  exfre/Iy  affirmed  to  be^  Gen^  XI  j  cannot  in  any  fair  Reajoning^ 
**  make  a  Branch  of  the  Comparifon,  between  the  Nature  of  Man^  and 
•*  that  of  Brutes*     Nor,  indeed^  even  in  this  Condition^  (thus  de^ 
*'  bafed  and  puni(h€jd  as  we   ft  and)  will  the  exquijite  Eafinefs   of 
**  expre/png  Our  Thought s,    and  the  wonderful  Powers  of  Humane  See  Cbspttf 
^'  Foice^   endure  to  be  compared   with  the  wild  and  inarticulate  ^  Xy tjifcw 
*^  Sounds  of  any  Brt^tit  ^h^tfoever,  tho^  moft  meBent   in  th^ir  nefs« 
;i  kind. 

K  3  not 
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not  only  of  their  own  Kind  all  the  World  over ; 
but  (which  is  a  great  deal  more)  with  thofe 
of  Kinds  different  from  their  own.  The  Horfe 
knows  how  to  diftinguifti  the  Barkings  of  a  Dog  ; 
that  one  fort  of  Tone  imports  Mifchief,  and  Dan- 
ger^ and  a  malicious  Defign ;  and  that  another  is 
innocent  and  fafe^  and  intends  him  no  Hurt  at 
7  M«f«tf/  all.  Nay,  I  add,  that  they  do  not  only  maintain 
^dHu^^  a  Correfpondence  among  Themfelves,  but  with 
tJs  alfo.  In  "Wars  and  Engagements,  Elephants, 
Dogs,  Horfes,  underftand  as  well  as  "We :  They 
conform  all  their  Motions  to  the  Word  of  Com- 
mand ,•  They  Run,  or  they  Stand  ftill  j  they  March, 
or  they  Halt  ^  they  Purfue,  or  they  Flee  i  they 
Charge,  or  they  Retreat ^  as  we  wou'd  have 
them  j  They  receive  Pay  and  Subfiftence  j  they 
have  a  Part  in  the  Vidtory,  and  a  Share  in  the 
Booty  J  as  we  fee  particularly  they  had  in  the 
late  Conqueft  of  the  IniUs.  And  thus  much  may 
fuffice  to  be  obferv'd  concerning  thofe  Things 
which  Nature  hath  diftributed  both  to  Men  and 
Beafts  in  common  ,•  and  that  with  fo  even  a  Hand, 
that  there  is  no  great  Difparity  on  either  fide, 
'4;  The  Particulars  wherein  thefe  two  differ^  and 

viffennca  havc   the  Advantage  of  one  ahother,  come  next 
snd  Ad'    under  our  Obfervation,    Now  Some  there  are,  in 
wntages.  ly^j^h  Man  does  manifeftly  excel,  and  no  Animals 
whatfoever  can  pretend  to  equal,  or  to  be  like 
them  ,•  and  Others  again  there  are,  in  which  Beafts 
have  the  upper-hand  of  Us.    The  Divine  Wifdom 
fo  ordering  the  Matter,  that  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Creation  fliould  be  fo  nicely  interwoven,"  fo 
clofely  conneded,  that  Each  ftiould  have  Ibme 
Pre-eminence  peculiar  to  it  felf  ,•  and  from  All  to- 
gether,  fhou'd  refult  the  pcrfeft  Harmony,  and 
uninterrupted  Order,  of  One  moft  compad  and 
onMsn^s  beautiful .  Whole,     The  plain    and  indifputable 
yWf        privileges  of  Man,  aye  the  Noble  Faculties  of  his 

,"    *  '      .-      '  '.  •      .      -^     •    .     .  Soul ; 
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Soul  i  The  Penetration^  Sprightlinefs^  and  Com- 
prehenfion  of  his  Mind,  exerted  in  the  Fruitful  nefs 
of  his  Invention  ;  the  Subtlety  and  Solidity  of  his 
Judgment ;  the  deliberate  Determination  of  his 
Choice;    Speech  to  communicate  his  Thoughts 
freely^  to  make  known  his  Wants,  to  ask  and  to  of- 
fer Affiftance  ;  the  Hand,  a  ready  Inftrument  to 
execute  whatever  his  own  Invention  fhall  fuggeft> 
or  the  Inftrudions  of  others  fhall  didate,  or.  their 
Performances prefcribe  for  his  Imitation,-  TheMa- 
jeftick  Form  of  his  Body  ,•  the  great  Variety  of 
Movements  he  is  qualify'd  for  ,•  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs^   that  his  Body,  and  the  feveral 
Parts  of  it,  are  much  more  ferviceable  to  Him, 
than  thofe  of  any    Creatures   elfe  can   be    to 
Them. 

But  ftill  Beafts  have  Their  Advantages  too,  as      f* 
evident  and  unqueftionable  as  Ours  ,•  and  of  thofe '^^'^^.''^t 
feme  are  General,  and  others  Particular  :  The  Ge-  Beap. 
neral  are  thefe  }  Health,  which  in  Them  is  much  Gemral. 
more  confirmed,  and  lefs  interrupted,  than  it  ever 
is  in  Men  j  their  Conftitutions  more  robuft  ,•  their 
Natural  Defedrs  and  Imperfedions  very  rarely  to 
be  obferv'd.    Whereas  Men  are  weak  and  tender, 
eafily  difeas*d  ,•  blind,  and  lame,  and  deaf  often- 
times  from  the  Birth.    The  open  Air  never  does 
them  Injury  ,•  They  are  fubjed  to  no  Rheums, 
or  dangerous  Colds,    with  which  moft  of  our 
acuteft  Diftempers  begin,  and  many  of  them  have 
no  other  Caufe  ;  Moderation  iii  their  Defires  and 
A<5lipns,   which    are   bounded    by   Covenience, 
Innocence,  and  Security  ;  perfed  Eafe  and  Tran- 
quillity }  for  this  muft  needs  attend  a  Life  void  of 
all  Fear  and  Guilt  ,•  Full  Liberty  and  Confidence 
in  Matters  that  are  Natural  ahd  Lawful,  without 
any  Reftraints  of  Shame,  or  Fear  of  Difcovery  ,• 
A  total  Exemption  from  infinite  Vices  and  Exj- 
orbitarices ;  no  Supefftition  to  enflave  them  ;  iio 

R^  4  Ambition^ 
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Ambition,  or  Avarici?,  or  Envy,   to  difturb,  to 
torment  them ;  no  uneafy  Fancies,  and  affright- 
ing Dreams  to  afflift  and  confound  them  :  Thefe 
are  the  Portion  of  all  Animals  in  common, 
fsrtieulsr.     Of  thofc  that  are  Particular  to  fome  forts  only, 

|.  We  may  reckon  the  pure,  clear,  wholfome,  lofty, 
delightful  Dwelling,  which  the  Birds  enjoy,  by 
havmg  the  Regions  of   the  Air  aflign'd    them. 

II,  The  wonderful  Perfedion  they  attain  to  in  fome 
Arts :  For  what  Art  or  Labour,  even  of  the  moft 
celebrated  and  accomplilh'd  Matters,  cou'd  ever 
pretend  to  compare  with  the  Swallows^  and  fome 
other  Birds,  in  Building  ,•  or  with  the  Sfider  in 
Spinning  and  Weaving  ;  or  with  the  NightingaU 
in  Mufick  ,•    or  with  fome    other  Creatures  ia 

III  Knowledge  of  Plants  and  Phyfick  ?  Some  afto- 
j;ii(hing  Effefts,  and  peculiar  Properties,  that  are 
inimitable,  unaccountable,  nay,  incredible ;  Such 
as  that  of  the  Fifh  call'd  Remora^  becaufe,  tho* 
fmall  it  felf  in  Comparifon,  yet  it  ftops  the  largeft 
Ships  in  their  Courfe  :  Inftances  of  which  Hi- 
ftory  gives  us,  in  the  Veflel  that  rode  Admiral,  of 
Marl  Anthonys  and  Caligula  s  Fleet :  That  of  the 
Cramp-Fifhy  which  benumbs  People's  Limbs  at  feme 
diftance,  and  tho'  they  never  touch  him:  That  of 
the  Hedge-beg y  which  hath  a  Fore-knowledge  of 
the  Winds :  Anci  that  of  the  CatheUon  and  Tar 
fyfus/in  changing  Colours,  and  taking  a  freft 
Tincture,  according  to  the  Things  they  reft  upon. 

j\f^     Their  ftirange  Progndftications  ,•  of  Birds,  for  In- 

l'  '  i|anc$,  in  their  leaving  one  Country j  and  going 
into  another,  according  as  thfe  Weather,  and  Sea- 
fonsofthe  Year  fchange :  That  of  all  Beafts  that 
are  Dams,  id  knowing  which  of  all  their  Young 
will  prove  the  beft  ,•  for  whep  they  are  driven  to 
Straits j  and  put  upon  preferving  them  from  Dan- 
geri-  they  conftantly  faviii  the- beft*  firf^.  *  In  4 
rhcfe  Refpe6l:j  Man  ismuchliiferior  to  Beaftsj 
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and  in  fome  he  is  fo  far  from  being  equals  or  near^ 
that  he  is  in  no  Degree  like  them.  To  all  which 
might  be  added^  That  other  Advantage^  which 
confifts  in  the  length  of  their  Lives  j  the  Term  of 
fome  Animals^  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature^ 
extending  to  a  Number  of  Years,  Seven  or  Eight 
Times  as  much  as  that  of  Man. 

The  Advantages  J  which  Mari  lays  claim  to       6. 
above  Brutes,  but  which,  will  admit  of  fome  Di*  >^-fl^^«»- 
fpute,  and  perhaps,  upon  a  ilrider  Examination,  ^^*V^5 
would  tempt,  an  Impartial  Judge,  to  give  it  on  the^^Jf^^  '' 
ether  fide,  are  feveral.    Firft,  The  Reafmable  and       i,' 
IntelUBml  Faculties  of  his  Mind  ,*  the  Power  of  com-  Reafimt^. 
paring,  confidering,  arguing,  coUeding  ;  Learning,  Q«.  '^^^- 
and  Improvement  j  Judgment  and  Condud.   Now  ^^^^^^ 
Two  Objedions  may  be  offered  in  Bar  to  thisf/*^^     ^ 
Claim  ,•  the  One  relating  to  the  Thing  it  felf ; 
(he  Other  to  the  real  Worth,  and  Benefits  of  it* 
Firft,  It  is  not  out  of  all  Difpute,  whether  the 
Alatter  of  Fad,  fet  forth  in  this  Claim,  be  True  ; 
that  is,  whether  Men  have  thefe  Excelfencies  pe- 
<:uliar  to  themfelves.    It  hath  ever  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  Point  in  Controverfie,  whether  Brutes   ^ 
have  none  of  thefe  Spiritual  Powers  ,•  and  that  Opi- 
nion, which  holds  the  Affirmative,  and  maintains 
ihey  have,  is  fupported  with  greateft  Authorities, 
and  feems  to  carry  a  greater  Appearance  of  Truth. 
The  moft  Celebrated  and  Learned  Philofophcrs 
have  declared  for  it  ,•  No  lefs  than  Arifiotle^  and 

Galen^  and  Porfbyry^  and  Tlutarcby  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras.  The  Reafon,  upon  which  they  ground 
that  AflTertion,  is  this  ,•  That  thd  Brain  is  the  Parti- 
ipular  Organ,  the  part  of  the  Body,  employed  by 
the  Soul,  in  the  Ads  of  Ratiocination ;  and  that 
the  Compofition  of  the  Brain,  is  exadly  the  fame 
in  Brutes, .  as  it  is  in  Men  ;  ^nd  from  hence  they 
ponclude,  that  the  Inftrument  of  Reafon,  is  as  apt 
^nd'^papa^Ie  in  one  of  thefe  Creatures,  a$  it  is  in  the 
f      '-.   V    .    '  other. 
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other.    The  Difficulty  then  will  be,  whether  the 
Souls  be  equally  capable,  of  ufing  this  Inftrument 
to  fuch  Purpofesj  and  forThis^  they  offer  Expe- 
rience i  That  Brutes  conclude  Univtrfals  from  Sin- 
gulars i  as,  from  the  Sight  and  Form  of  One  Man, 
to  know  the  fame  Humane  Form  in  All  Men  ; 
That  they  are  able  to  compound,  and  to  divide 
Idea's,  by  aifenting  and  refufing  ,•  and  that  they 
exercife  a  Power  of  Choice,  and  make  very  lubtile 
Diftindions  between  Gcod  and  EiAl^  in  fuch  Cafes 
as  concern  the  Life,  the  Liberty,  and  Prefervation 
of  Themfelves,  and  their  Young.    Nay,  they  pre- 
tend, that  any  Man,  who  obferves  with  Attention,, 
may  read  and  difcover  feveral  Strokes  and  Foot- 
fleps  of  ile^/tf»,  more  Bold,  more  Judicious,  more 
Nice,  more  Ingenious  and  Cunning,  than  the  com- 
mon fort  of  Men  are  ufed  to  give  us  Proof  of. 
Some  of  the  moft  memorable  A<9:ions,from  whence 
this  Conclufion  hath  been  made,  I  will  briefly  re- 
cite.   The  Fox  defigniiig  to  pafs  over  a  River^ 
when  it  is  frozen,  lays  his  Ear  clofe  to  the  Ice,  to 
hearken  if  there  be  any  Noife,  and  whether  the 
Water  run  underneath ;  that  from  thence  he  may- 
form  a  Judgment,  whether  it  be  Safe  to  proceed, 
or  Neceffary  to  retire.    And  this  Expedient  the 
Tbracians  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of,  when  they  have 
any  frozen  Rivers  to  pafs.    The  Hound,  in  Doubt 
which  Way  his  Mailer,  or  the  Game  he  is  in  chafe 
of,  went,  at  a  Place  where  Three  Paths  meet,  takes 
this  Courfe  of  making  out  his  Lofs  j  he  fcents  the 
feveral  Paths,  one  after  another,  and  when  he  finds 
that  in  Two  of  thcfe  Ways,  no  Scent  hath  lain  ,• 
he  never  troubles  himfelf  to  lay  his  Nofe  to  the 
Third  ,•  but  fprings  forward,  and  takes  That  with- 
out farther  Enquiry.  ThaUs  the  Philofopher^s  Mule, 
when  heavy  Ibaden  with  a  Sack  of  Salt,  and  being 
to  go  over  a  Brobk^  ftoop'd  down  to  dllTolve  his 
Salt,  and  fo  make  his  Burthen  lighter :  becaufe 
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he  had  found  once  before,that  the  Salt  was  lighter, 
when  it  fell  into  the  Water  by  chance  :  but  when 
loaden  with  WooU,  he  did  the  direcSt  contrary^  and 
flrove  to  keep  it  dry  j  becaufe  the  like  Experiment 
had  taught  him,   that  WooU  grows  heavier  by 
being  wetted.    Tlutarch  fays.  That  once  on  board      / 
a  Ship,   he  faw    a  Dog  cafting  Stories  into  a 
great  Jar,  that  fo.he  might  make  the  Oil  in  it 
rife  higher;  which  before  was  too  low,  and  out  of 
his  reach  :  And  the  like  Js  reported  of  the  Crows 
in  Barbaryy  when  the  Water  is  too  low  for  them, 
to  drink  at.    Thus  Elephants y  when  one  of  them  is 
fet  fall  in  a  Bog,  are  faid  to  bring  great  Stones, 
and  pieces  of  Timber,  to  help  their  Fellows  out. 
The  Oxen  in  the  King's  Gardens  at  Sttza^  which 
have  been  long  pradiied  to  turn  a  Wheel  a  Hun- 
dred Times  Round,  ( the  Depth  of  this  Well  requi- 
ring  juft  fo  much,  from  whence  Water  is  drawn, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Gardens }  cannot  be  made  to 
exceed  that  Number  of  Rounds,*  and  when  left 
to  themfelves,  never  come  One  turn  fhort.    Now 
what  Way  are  all  thefe  Things  poffible  to  be  done, 
without  Reafoning  and  Dilcourfc ;  Compofitiori 
and  Divifion,  which  are  the  Operations  proper  to 
a  Rational  Soul  ?  Muft  not  a  Man  be  thought  to 
want  Reafon  himfelf,  who  thinks  it  hath  nothing 
to  do  in  fuch  Actions  ?  So  again  ,•  The  marvellous 
Dexterity  of  drawing  Darts  and  Spears  out  of 
wounded  Bodies,  with  very  little  Pain  to  the  Pa- 
tient, for  which  Elephants  are  Famous.    The  Dog 
mentioned  by  P/«r^rci&,  that  at  a  Publick  Entertain- 
ment, lay  upon  a  Scaffold,  and  counterfeited  him- 
felf dead  ,•  fainting  away  by  degrees,   breathing 
Ihort,  trembling,  ftretching  himfelf  out^  and  let- 
ting them  drag  him  about  as  quite  dead ;  then 
by  degrees  coming  to  himfelf  again,  lifting  up  his 
Head,  as  if  he  had  juft  been  brought  to  Lifec 
find  in  a  Word,  the  many  Strange,  Apifli  Tricks 
:*   .'     ^  ^>     •  ^  that 
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that  Jugglers  and  Strowlers  teach  their  Dogs^  and 
Dancing-Horfes.  The  many  Doubles^  and  cunning 
Contrivances^  that  Beafts  ot  feveral  kinds  have^  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  Attempts  we  make  upon 
them  J  The  great  Forccaft,  and  wife  Management 
of  the^»rj^in  drawing  out  their  Grains  of  Corn  to 
fweeten  in  the  Air^  and  dry  by  the  Sun,  which 
would  otherwife  corrupt,  and  grow  mufty :  The 
nibbling  off  the  End  of  every  Grain,  which  would 
elfe  be  grown,  and  run  to  Seed :  Th&  Order  of 
the  JSee/,  in  their  Republick,-  the  Method  of  their 
Combs  ,•  the  vaft  variety  of  Offices  and  Duties  ap- 
propriated to  fuch  and  Iiich  refpedively  ,*  and  the 
conftant  Regularity  and  Uniformity  of  all  their 
Proceedings,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  think,  that  thefe 
are  no  more  than  animated  Clock-Work;  but  feem 
in  many  Things  to  equal,  and  in  fome  even  to 
reproach  the  Condud  of  Mankind, 
y.  In  Order  to  overthrow  all  This,  fome  have  been 

ifMturtd  very  Ul-natur'd  to  thefe  Brutes,  and  take  San6tua- 
infiinB,  ry  in  Natural  InfiinB  ^  as  a  fufficient  Solution, 
TtjeBed.  2jjj  Caufe  of  all  thefe  wondrous  £ife&s;  And 
This  they  defcribe  by  an  Inclination  in  Nature, 
which  is  under  as  perpetual  Neceffity,  Slavery, 
and  Conftraint ;  as  That  by  which  the  Stone  falls, 
or  the  Flame  ^fcends.  Now  Firft,  This  is  fo  far 
from  Truth,  that  one  would  wondet,  hov^  it  could 
ever  enter  into  any  Man's  Head :  For  the  fore- 
mentioned  Adls,^  plainly  infer  reckoning  and  fum- 
ming  up  Particulars,  comparing  <^f  Things  toge- 
ther, and  rc^afoning  by  Compofition  and  Divifion 
of  Idea's,  and  by  Confcquences  drawn  from  thence. 
But  thefe  are  fuch  Operations  as  can  neyer  b6  per- 
formed by  fuch  a  Natural  Inclination,  and  Ne- 
cefTary  Inflind,  which  ar£^  only  the  Refuge  of 
Men,  who  want  fomething^o  fay.  But  then  it 
muft  be  obferv'd  widial,  tfet  this:  Objedtiori  re- 
turns back  again^  upon  them,  that  make  it. :  Foe 


i  \ 
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it  is,  without  doubt,  more  Noble,  more  for  the 
Honour  of  any  Creature,  and  a  nearer  Refemblance 
to  God  himfelf,  to  do  Well  by  a  happy  and  unal-  ^^'  ^^'  ^^' 
terable  Determination  of  one's  Nature  j  than  to  '^^J^'" 
do  fo  by  Art  and  Induftry,  long  Time,  and  much 
Learning ;  To  be  led  by  the  IJnerring  Hand  of 
God,  than  left  to  our  own  imprudent  Condud ; 
and  to  ad  Regularly,  by  an  Habitual,  and  Con- 
ftant ,  and  Neceflkry  Impulfe  j  than  by  fuch  a 
Choice  and  Liberty,  as  is  fubjed  to  Hazard  and 
Ralhnefs.  Befides,  by  this  Notion  of  Natural  In- 
ftind,  they  take  away  from  Brutes  all  manner  of 
Inftrudion,  and  Improvement,  as  well  that  which 
they  receive  from  others,  as  that  which  they  im- 
part to  others ;  but  This  is  abundantly  contradi- 
i^ed  and  confuted  by  Experience.  For  it  is  plain. 
They  learn  what  they  knew  not  before,  and  grow 
more  Perfed  by  Degrees,  and  Imitation,  and  Cu- 
ftom  ,'  as  Magfyesy  for  Inftance,  TarrotSy  Jack-Daws, 
and  Dogs ;  and  it  is  as  plain^  that  they  teach  one 
another  too,  from  the  Examples  of  Nightingales 
and  efpecially  ofElepbants,  who  of  all  Animals  are 
the  apteft  to  learn,  and  feem  to  exceed  the  reft  by 
far,  both  in  Largenefs  of  Capacity,  and  Quick- 
neft  of  Apprehenfion. 

As  for  that  Power  of  the  Reafoning  Soul,  g. 
0!  which  Man  values  himfclf  fo  very  Highly  upon  ; 
f  That  of  confidering  Corporeal  Things  abftradedly, 
t  reprefenting  what  is  ablent  to  himfelf,  and  deveft- 
^  ing  things  of  what  Circumftances  he  thinks  fit,  to 
conceive  them  after  his  own  Pleafure  ,•  (  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Jargon  of  the  Schools,  *  the  Ob^ 
jeB  under fioody  is  in  the  JuhjeB  Underfiandingy  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Underfiander  reprefents  it  to 

himfelf y)  there  is  fome  Appearance,  that  Beafts  do 
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all  this  too.  A  H&rfey  that  has  been  us'd  to  Charge^ 
when  he  lies  afleep^  in  his  Litter^  fhall  fhiver^  and 
fhort^  as  if  he  were  in  an  A<%ion  ;  and  plainly 
forms  to  himfelf,  the  Sounds  of  Drums  and  Trum- 

?ets,  and  the  Images  of  an  Army,  and  a  Battel. 
'he  Grej'Houndy  in  hb  Dream^  pants  and  blows, 
fets  up  his  Stern^  fliakes  his  Legs^  and  conceives  a 

Spiritual  Hare  before  him.    Mafiiffsy  and  Houfe-DogSy 

growl  in  their  Sleep,  and  fometimes  open,  and 
bark  out-right,  imagining  that  fome  Stranger  is 
coming  in.  The  faireft  Conclufion  of  this  firft 
Point  leems  to  me  then,  to  be  thus  ,•  That  the 
Brutes  haveReafon  ,•  That  They  compare,difcourfe, 
and  judge,  but  in  a  much  lower  Degree,  and  no- 
thing comparable,  to  that  Pcrfedion,  in  which 
Man  does.  They  have  a  much  lefs  Share,  but 
they  are  not  Totally  excluded.  We  excel  Them 
vaftly,  and  fo  we  do  one  another  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Beafts,  excel  each  other  too. 
Nay,  I  know  not,  whether  it  may  not  be  jfaid, 
That  the  difference  among  Men,  is  Greateft ;  and 
that  fome  Men,  excel  fome  other  Men  in  Reafbn- 
ing,  more  than  fome  Men  excel  Beafts. 

Ari/fotle,  'tis  true,  pronounces  of  fome  Men, 
that  they  are  fo  extremely  Ignorant  and  Stupid, 
that  they  differ  in  nothing,  but  Shape,  from  Brutes. 
But  all  this  notwithftanding,  to  argue,  that  they 
have  equal  Share,  and  Hand  upon  the  Level  with 
Mankind  ,•  that  their  Souls  are  equally  Immortal 
with  Ours,or  Ours  equally  Mortal  with  Theirs,  arc 
very  Malicious  and  unfair  Inferences,  For,  befides 
that  Man  excels  moft  Confpicuoufly,  in  the  Ope- 
rations of  Reafon,  there  are  feveral  other  more  No- 
ble Faculties  and  Prerogatives,  fuch  as  are  entirely 
Spiritual,  which  juftify  the  Charader,  ofhis  being 
.  the  Likenefs  and  Image  of  God  ,*  and  renc&  him  ca- 
pable of  Immortal  Blifs ;  all  which  the  Brutes  par- 
take not  of,  in  any  the  leaft  Degree.  And  thefe  are 

all 
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all  implied  in  the  Notion  of  Intelled^  which  de- 
notes ibmeching  more  Sublime^  than  mere  Ratio- 
cination. 

The  other  Argument^  upon  this  Occadon^  con-  9. 
cerns  the  Worth  and  Beneht  of  this  Pre-eminence. 
For,  Allowing  the  Matter  of  Fad  alledged,  to  be 
True,  that  Man  hath  Reafon^  and  Brutes  have  it 
not,  yet.  What  does  he  get  by  it?  Are  not  the 
NoSleft  Faculties  paid  very  Dear  for,  and  do  they 
not  do  him  more  Hurt  than  Good  ?  Are  not  The(e 
the  principal  Caufe  and  Source  of  the  Miferies 
that  load  him  ?  The  Vices,  the  Paffions,  the  In- 
ward Diftempers,  All  that  Irrefolution,  and  Trou- 
ble, and  Delpair,  which  embitter  and  caft  a  Ble- 
mi/h  upon  our  Lives  ?  And  thefe  the  Beafts  have 
none  of,  becaufe  they  have  none  of  thofe  Pow- 
ers, which  are  the  Seat  and  the  Source  of  them. 
"Witnefs  the  Story  of  Pyrrbos  Hog,  that  eat  con- 
tentedly on  Shipboard,  in  a  Storm,  at  a  time  when 
the  Paffengers  and  Seamen,  were  almoft  dead  with 
Fear.  ^^  I  confefs,  as  we  manage  the  Matter,  the 
^^  generality  of  People  have  but  a  very  indifferent 
^^  Bargain  of  This.  And  fome  who  confider  Things 
*^  Superficially,  and  look  at  what  the  World  is, 
^^  not  what  it  might  be,  are  tempted  to  think 
that  thefe  more  exalted  and  larger  Endowments  of 
the  Soul,  have  been  wholly  deny'd,  or  at  leaft 
much  diminifhed,  and  impaired  to  Beafts,  for  their 
mighty  Eafe  and  Benefit  ,•  and  given  to  Man  in 
their  full  Strength,  for  his  mighty  Torment :  Since 
it  is  by  the  Interpoficion  and  Afliftance  of  thefe, 
that  he  teazes  and  perplexes  himfelf  ,•  refents  and 
fadly  keeps  alive  the  Paft  ,•  is  diftracfted  with  Anxi- 
ety and  Amazement  for  the  Future,-  nay,  forms 
to  his  own  Mind,  and  then  is  feared  out  of  his 
Wits,  with  the  gaftly  Images  of  Evils,  that  are  not 
yetj  nor  are  ever  like  to  be.  Now  in  other  Ani- 
mals, the  Senfe  and  the  Apprehenfion  of  Evil  have 

both 
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both  the  fame  Date  ;  tilt  it  comes^  they  know  no- 
thing of  it ;  and  when  it  hath  done^  they  have 
done  with  it ;  and  from  the  Moment  of  its  Cefla- 
tion^  are  in  perfed  Eafe^  and  Tranquillity.  And 
thus  you  fee^  how  Man  is  rendred  (rather  indeed^ 
how  by  his  Mifmanagement^  he  renders  himfelf ) 
the  worfe  for  his  Advantages ;  that  the  Happinels 
and  Privilege  of  his  Nature,  is  become  the  Inftru- 
ment  and  Occafion  of  all  his  Mifery.  And  were 
Note.  it  not  better  to  have  been  born  naked^  than  to  be 
provided  with  ^  Weapons^  and  to  (heath  them  thus^ 
lo.  in  our  own  Boweh  ? 
Vminitn  Another  Advantage  over  Brutes^  which  Man 
^^^'  makes  Pretenfions  too,  is  that  gf  Dominion^  and 
Power  to  Command  them,  which  he  imagines  to 
be  veiled  in  him.  But,  (not  to  take  notice  at 
prefent,  that  This  is  but  an  improper  Plea,  fince 
Men  alfo  mutually  Command,  and  are  Comman* 
ded  by  one  another  )  the  Thing  in  Faft  is  not 
true :  For  where  does  our  Praftice  and  Experience 
fhew  this  univerfal  Command  in  Man,  and  as 
univerfal  Subjedion  and  Obedience  in  other  Crea- 


Note.  *  ''  Did  SAture,  which  furmjhed  us  vith  tbeje  Rich  mnd 
"  Heavenly  jfccompUflymenft,  bring  us  under  m  ^ettffitj  ef  CQWuert* 
'*  infr  them  to  our  ovm  Sorrow  and  Ruine  ;  the  Oift,  indeed^ 
*'  had  been  Treacherous^  and  Providence  cruelly  kind.  But  pntt 
"  they  are  not  the  jfppetites^and  Pa/pons,  and  Faculties  themfthveSy 
"  but  the  Excejfes  and  Indulgings  of  the  One,  and  the  NegUff  or 
"  jfbufe  of  the  other,  to  which  thefe  Mif tries  are  awing^  let  us 
**  not  complain  of  our  Condition,  nor  charge  God  foolijbly  ;  but  puf 
**  all  that  we  fujf'er  of  this  kind,  to  the  jfccounf  of  our  own  Follies 
**  and  Vices.  For  from  hence  it  is,  that  Brutes  can  pretend  to  en* 
ter  into  tho  Comparijon  with  us,  even  in  the  E/leem  of  tbojcf 
whofe  IVijh  and  Interefl  it  is,  to  bring  us  down  to  their  Level* 
And  were  not  we  by  cherijhing  our  reftlefs  Pajjhns,  fo  induftrioui 
**  to  torment  our  felves,  we  jhould  not  fee,  as  now  we  daily  da,  that 
'*  the  Dull  and  Infenfible  live  mofi  at  their  Eafe,  and  come  off 
•*  Cheaper  with  the  Sufferings  of  Humane  Life,  thim  Men  of  Wit^ 
'*  and  PartSf  and  more  refin  d  Undtrfianding. 
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tures  ?  'Tis  plain  in  the  prefent  Stsite  of  Things, 
that  this  is  a  mere  Fancy  ;  and  that  Men  are 
much  more  in  fear  of  Beafts,  than  flood  in  fear 
of  by  them.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  was 
once  the  Cafe ;  and  an  ample  Commiflion  that  was> 
which  the  Great  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  iflued  ac         • 

th«  Creation,  Let  him  hai/t  Dominion  over  the  Fowls  Gen.i«i^ 
cf  the  Air^  and  over  the  Fijh  of  the  Sea^  and  over  the 
Cattely  and  over  all  the  Earth.     And  admirably  fitted 

he  is  to  execute  this  Commiffion,  by  reafon  of  the 
Majefty  of  his  Perlbn,  an  ered  and  beautiful 
Form  ,  and  the  Greatnefs  and  Wifdom  of  his 
Mind.  But  alas !  the  Face  of  Affairs  is  changed  ; 
the  adual  Exercife  of  this  Prerogative  loft.  And 
all  that  remains,  is  only  what  thefe  Advantages 
of  his  Body  and  Mind  give  him  ,•  and  it  may 
much  more  properly  be  laid.  That  Man  is  made 
fit  to  Command,  and  Brutes  to  Obey,  than  that 
He  does  aftually  Command,  and  They  Obey. 

Another  Advantage  bordering  upon  the  former,  i  t* 
is  perfed  Liberty.  This  Man  pretends  to,  and  up-  ^^j''^y 
braids  Brutes  with  Captivity,  Slavery,  and  Drudge-  ^J^/^*^^'* 
ry  ,•  but  This,  I  think,  is  full  as  unreafonable  and 
foreign  as  the  other.  Men  themfelves  lie  infi^ 
nitely  more  open  to  Reproaches  of  that  kind  :  To 
This  let  the  Inhabitants  of  Guinea  fpeak  ,•  elfe  what 
mean  the  Slaves  that  are  made  by  Kid-napping  and 
Force,  and  not  only  their  Perfons  enflav'd,  but  all 
their  Pofteriry  too  ?  Nay,  what  mean  thofe  wil- 
ling Slaves,  who  fell  their  Liberty  for  Sums  of 
Money,  or  who  part  with  it  gladly  and  freely, 
or  that  truck  it  away  for  fome  Conveniency  ? 
For  was  not  all  this  done  by  the  Ancient  Gladia- 
tors ?  And  is  it  not  now  done  daily,  by  AVomen  to 
their  Ladies,  and  Soldiers  to  their  Commanders  ? 
But  Beafls  know  nothing  like  this  j  they  ferve  not 
one  another  ;  they  neither  enQave,  nor  are  en- 
fiavcd  by  one  another  ,*   but  are  in  all  refpe&s 
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more  free^  and  ac  their  own  Difpofa^  than  Men 
are. 

Man^  it  is  confcfs'd^  makes  thefe  his  Piv^flo^ 
and  his  Entertainment  j  thoy  furnifc  his  Sports  aad 
bis  Table :  Bnt  if  He  Hunt^  and  take^  aoc}  kill^ 
and  eat  Themj)  They  dp  the  fame  by  Him,  as  Op- 
portunities ofter:  And  that^  in  a  manner  more 
brave  and  great  than  Hi$  ,•  not  by  Toils,  and  Nets, 
and  Cunning  ,•  but  by  honeft  down-righc  Force. 
Nay,  He  is  not  murdered  and  devoiir*d  thus  by 
Beads  only,  but  (which  is  infinitely  more)  by 
another  Man,  his  £qual>  his  Companion,  his  Bro- 
ther. No  Beafts  ever  ai&mble  themfelvesin  Troops, 
to  deftroy,  and  ravage,  and  lead  Captive  another 
Troop  of  the  fame  Kind ;  but  Men,  to  theU  Eter- 
nal Reproach,  not  only  do  the  Thing,  but  jjory 
in  it,  and  triumph  in  the  Deftrudion  of  their  own 
Species. 
4.  The  Fourth  and  great  Advantage  Men  pretend 

i^ntue.  to  above  Brutes,  confifts  in  their  Virtue  }  but  if 
by  this  Moral  Virtue  be  meant,  and  if  we  may 
be  allow'd  to  judge  of  Virtue  by  the  Qprnmen- 
dable  Aftions  and  outward  Appearances  of  i(j 
(This  Claim  will  admit  of  fome  Difpure  too  : 
Tho'  Moral  Virtue  taken  formally,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  Will,  Beafts  cannot  havi? :)  For  Grati- 
tude, and  Friendfhip,  and  Readinefs  cp  be  fer vioe- 
able,  FideUty,  Magnanimity,  and  feveral  other 
good  Qualities  ufeful  in  Society  and  Converfatipn, 
.  have  been  obferv'd  to  exprels  themfelves  aft^r  a 
more  lively,  more  furprizing  manner,  and  with 
more  Conltancy,  in  Brutes,  than  x%  ufually  feen 
in  the  Generality  of  Mankind-  LyJinMcbus  had  a 
Dog  call'd  Hirc<2»i^i,  which  lay  perpetually  upon 
the  Bed  with  his  dead  Matter,  and  wou'd  not  be 
got  from  thence  to  eat  or  drink,  but  continued 
.  thus  watching  and  falling,  till  the  Corpfe  came 
to  be  burnt,   and  then  leaped  eagerly  into  the 
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Ffre,  and  tumt  hiniffdf  with  it.    The  fame  is  re- 
laced  of  another  Dog,  that  belonged  to  one  Pyr- 
rhus.    Timt  of  the  wife  Hefioi  deteded  the  Ruffi- 
ans that  murder'd  his  Mafter :  And  am>thef  did 
-the  like  be£ore  King  Vyrrhusy  «nd  his  wboJe  Ar- 
my.   Tiatarah  tells  ««  of  aaother,   ihtt  huwted 
about  from  Ciry  to  City:,  and  never  refted  till  toe 
had  brought  the  Robber  of  the  Temple  at  Athens^ 
to  Jiiilice  f(x  Ms  SacriSeg^.     The  Story  of  Andr6-  ^^^  q^^ 
Jh^  is  very  wdl  kna^n^  who  had  lived  aitid   eat  uh>  v. 
with  a  Lion  for  ^Mne  Years,  aft:er  coring  him  of  Cap.  14. 
a  painfal  Wound  j    and   afoerwards,    when  coo- 
dcwm'd  at  Rome  to  the  Wild  Beafts,  this  Lion 
wmi'd  ttiot  oouch  the   Slave  that  bad  been  his 
Cjiifiil:^   and  his   Surgeon^    boit  approach'd  him 
«dth  ail  the  Deimonttratioiis  of  Thankfulnefs  and 
IrOve  i  aU  which,  ^Affian  declares  hifnfelf  to  have 
ibsen  an  Eye-Wkneft  of  at  Home.    An  Etephftnti 
that  in  Heat  of  Paffion  had  Icill'd   his  Keeper, 
<wou'd  neither  eat  nor  drifik,  but  pined   him/clf 
to  Death,  by  way  of  Penance.    But  now  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  diere  in  the  World  2iny  Creature 
that  can  oonvpare  with  Maa,  for  InjuIUice  and 
Ingratitude^  Oiurliilinei^  tod  lU-Nature,  Treache- 
ry and  Bafenefs,  Lying  and  Diffimulation  ?  Be- 
lidesj  allowing  Virtue  to  coi^i  in  moder^ing 
tiie  Appetite^  and  curbing  one's  Pieafures^  Seafts 
are  tt^n  a  gteat  deal  more  regular  than  We^ 
and  keep  themfeives  more  duty  within  the  Bounds 
of  Nature  and  Convenience.    As  for  th^fe  De- 
fires  that  are  fuperfluous,   eKtravagant,   and  un- 
natural, they  never  have  any  Incilnation  of  that 
kind  :  And  confequently  are  exempted  fretii  one 
great  and  common  Species  of  Humane  Vice,  which  . 
is^  The  enlarging  our  Dcfires  beyond  hieafuj^,  and  . 
multiplying^  nay,  inventing  freih  Objeds  to   our 
felves,'  and  employing  Artifice  and   Induftry  to 
heighten  and  -create  hew  Inclinatiotis.    tn  thofe 
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12.  The  Sum  then  of  this  Comparifoji,  ds  yoa  have 
The  Con-  found  k  hcfc  ftatcd,  amounts  to  thus  much ;  Thai 
'IhiTst'Ld^^^  hath  no  fuch  mighty  reafon  to  raag»iffy 
cmfidlrl'  Himfolf  in  the  Advantages  of  his  Nature,  above 
tion.  That  of  Brutes :  For,  allowing  Hira  fome  Endow^ 
ments  and  Accpmplifliments,  which  They  have  noti 
as  the  Sprightlineis  and  Force  of  his  Mind^  and 
Imells^uat  Faculties,  and  all  the  other  nobler  Pow* 
ers  of  the  Sonl ;  yet  the  IncumbraiKes  opofl  dide 
ifr  very  great  and  grievous;  the  Evils  he  fe  ior* 
volv'd  m  upon  riieir  Account,  infinite  and  infup^ 
portable  :  The  Inconftancy  and  Irrefolucion^  S»- 
perfiition  and  Solicitude,  fad  Remembnnces  of 
the  pad  and  anxious  Concern  for  the  Future; 
AmHtion,  and  Avarice,  and  Envy,  reftle&  Cu- 
ricfity,  bufy  DetraAion,  Lying,  and  Decek^  a 
i^^orld  of  unruly  Appetites  and  Paffions,  TfouWes 
and  Difcoments.  Thus  thi»  Mind,  wkb  die 
Thoughts  and  Vallue  Whereof  Man  Is  fo  nnich 
cialted,  is  the  Occafion  of  infihiee  Mi^ortuffes; 
j^nd  of  molt  of  all  then,  when  k  exerts  it  fell 
moft  :  For  in  all  vehement  Agitations,  it  dc^es^not 
only  hurt  and  difttirb  the  Body,  and  render  k« 
Forces  and  Fun<ftions  diforder'd,  2tnA  broken^  and 
qmiQ  tired  down  ,•  but  it  binders  and  confounds 
its  own^fdf :  For  what  is  it  that  throws  Men  imo 
iFolly  and  Madnefs,*  fo  much  as  the  Acutenefe, 
?rnd  Adivi^,  ^nd  Strength  of  the  Mind  it  fe*f  ? 
The  fubtilen  FolKes,  and  moft  exquifite  PhreiW?es, 
proceed  from  the  quicfeeft,  and  fineft^  and  mdl 
trigorous  Agitations  of  the  Mind ;  a^  We  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  bittereft  Averfions,  and  moft  irre* 
cohcileable  Enmitiesgrow  from  the  tenderefl  Fal^ 
fionsj  and  moft  intimate  Friend/hips ;  and  the  moft-' 
virulent  and  mortal  Difeafes,  from  a  ftrong.  Com- 
plexion, and  healthful  Body.  Melancholy  Per* 
fons  are  obferv'd  by  Flato,  to  be  beft  difpofe-  fof 
Lti,Ynifi£  and  ffifdom  ^  hut  t}iey  are  equally  difpo- 
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fed  for  Polly  too  ;  much  more  thiin  Perfons  of  a 
difFcreftt  Temper.  And  to  a  Man  of  nice  and 
juft  Obfervatioto^  it  wiU  appear,  that  when  the 
Soul  d6l8  fraely,  and  gives  her  felf  a  Loofs^  there  i» 
ncfifife  of  her  Akitrrdes  and  Salliefe  without  a  Mix;- 
turd  of  Fdlf  i  and'  in  good  Truth,  thcfe  Things 
dwttll  very  clafe  together ; 

• 

--**--  N^t  to  Madnefs  nearly  h  allydy 
Ani  thin  Faffitms  d&  th^r  Bounds  dwidi. 

Once  i^re  j  If  we  regard  the  living  in  Agree* 
in^nt  with  Nature,  and  in  Conformity  with  what 
fha  diA^te^  and  teqtiit€%  from  m,  Beads  feeih  to 
excel  us  in  this  refpedt  very  much  ;  for  they  lead 
a  Life  of  nibi'e  Fr*efcdbittj  niore  Eafe^  and  Security, 
more  Moderation  and  Contentednefs,  than  Men 
do*    And  Thkt  l/kn  is  defervediy  reputed  mfe^ 
^ha  make^  th§m  hi&  Pattern,  and  his  LelTon^  and 
re^  Projfit  by /i«^>  Exartiple  ;  by  rcfoitning  and 
rcMsUiciftg^  himfdf  to  that  Innocence,  Simplicity, 
Liberty,  Meekiiefe,'and  Gemlenefs  of  Teihpei*, 
^hich'  Nature  h^td  odginaily  implanted  both  in 
Us  ahd  Thoitl  1  And,  which  in  Brutosr  is?  ftill  very 
coufpkKous,  but  in  Us  is  decay'd^  cbang'd^  and 
titttrty  cdrnipted   by    our  Induftrious  Wicked- 
nesfs,  ^hd  Artificial  Deprivations/  thus  debauching 
aridiftbufing  the  particular  PrerogativiS  vre  pretend 
tovand  reftdring  our  fdves  more  vile' than  thfe 
t^ifts,  by  Irtfeaiis  of  that  tery  Uflderftandiftg  aftd 
Jiidgintnt,  which  fets  tiSrfd  fair  aboVe  them.  Hence 
furc  it  hy  that  God  inteiiding  to  ihame  us  into 
'  Verttie,  fehds?  ds  to  School  in  Scripttire^  and  bids 
us  grow  wifer  by  the  Example  of  thefe  Creftturss. 

The  Craffe,  the  St^tk^  and  the  Swalhiv  ;  the  Sefr^  Jer.viu.  7. 
pent,  and  the  De^tj  th6  Ant^  ahd  the  Oj?,  ^tid  theMat.x.i6. 
jflfsi  and  fundry  others^,  are  pecommeffided  asProv.vi.d. 
Teachers  to  us.    Arid  after  aU^  To  take  doWhI&-i-2. 
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©ur  Vanity  upon  this  Occafion^  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  there  is  fome  fort  of  Correfpon- 
dence,  fome  mutual  Relations  and  Duties  arifuig 
from  thence  ,•  if  upon  no  other  account^  yet  by 
reafon  of  their  being  made  by  the  fame  Hand, 
belonging  to  the  fame  Mailer,  and  making  a  Pare 
of  the  fame  Family  with  our  felves.  And  this  fmglc 
Refledion  ought  to  prevail  with  us,  to  ufe  our  Ad- 
vantages over  them  modeftly,  tenderly,  and  cbn- 
fcientioufly  i  and  not  treat  them  with  Cruelt}'  and 
Contempt.  For  as  Juflice  is  a  Debt  from  us  to  all 
Men ;  \o  Kindnefs,  and  Beneficence,  and  Mercy 
muft  needs  be  due  to  all  Creatures  whatfoever,  that 
are  in  any  Condition  of  receiving  Benefit  by  us, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

017  R  Author  in  the  midft  of  his  great  Care 
to  ftate  this  Comparifon  fb,  as  might  be 
moft  mortifying  to  the  Vanity  of  Mankind,  bath 
yet  found  himlelf  oblig'd  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Reafon  of  Men  is  fo  much  brighter^  and  more 
noble  in  its  Operations  and  Etteds,  than  any 
thing  difcoverable  in  the  Brute  Part  of  the  Crea- 
tion, that  I  might  have  let  this  Chapter  p^^s 
without  any  Cenfure,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
or  three  Sentences,  which  feem  obnoxious  to  ve- 
ry ill  Conftru(%ion ;  Such  as  a  fort  of  Men  ^f^ 
(m  our  Age)  but  too  fond  of  einbraclng,  who, 
at  the  fame  time  that  th^y  are  vain  enough 
to  imaging,  that  neither  the  Nature^  nor  the 
Revelations  of  God  himfelf  ?an  have  any  thing 
in  them  above  their  Reafon  ;  are  yet  fo  for- 
did and  degenerate,  as  to  be  content  that  BeafiJ 
.  Jhould  be  thought  endu'd  with  the  fame  Souls, 
3nd  to  be  mov'd  with  the  fame  Principles  of  R^a- 
fpn  with  Them.felves.  An  Opinion,  whigh  is  the 
f»cli?r  entertain  d,  fof  tl^e  lake  of ^  ??rtain  Cpp- 

fcquenc$ 
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fequence  that  recommends  it^  with  regard  to  a 
Future  State ;  for  it  feems  they  can  be  fatisfy'd 
with  the  Portion  of  Brutes  now^  provided  they 
may  but  partake  in  it  hereafter.  And  what  Fa>- 
vour  this  Notion  might  find  from  thefe  PafTages, 

That  Brutes  and  Men  bqth  have  the  fame  Reafony  tha 
not  in  the  fame  Degree j  and  thaty^^  Men  excel  others 
much  more  than  fome  Men  again  excel  Beafis  ;  I  was 

doubtful^  and  therefore  look'd  ppon  my  felf  con- 
cerned, (in  purfuance  of  my  Pr^pofals  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  this  Book,)  to  offer  thefe  following 
Confiderations  to  my  Reader. 

Firfiy  That  in  the  Operations  of  the  Reafonabie 
Soul,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Organs  and 
Difpofition  of  that  Body  to  which  it  is  joyn'd  ; 
and  (as  hath  been  already  explain  d  at  large)  more 
especially  upon  the  Brain :  Now  fince  Anatomifts 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  any  very  remarka- 
ble Differences  between  .:the  Qontexture  of  the 
Humane  Brain,  and  that  of  Brutes ;  we  are  not 
to  thiilk  it  ilrat^e,  if  there  appear  fome  fmall 
Refemblances  in  fome  particular  Adions  of  Men 
and  Beafis,  tho*  thefe  do  not  proceed  from  the 
fame  Principle  of  Motion ;  but  owe  their  Simili*- 
rude  to  that  of  the  Body  and  Medium  put  into 
thofe  Motions ! 

Secondly y  That  the  Impreflions  of  External  Ob- 
je<^  have  very  ftrong  Efieds  upon  the  Imagina- 
tion and  Memory  ;  and  thefe,  affifted  by  Cunom9 
and  Imitation,  and  Example,  will  perform  many 
wonderful  Things,  which  yet  are  not  the  Opera- 
tions of  Reafony  properly  fo  called.  Of  this  kind 
it  is  eafy  to  obferve  great  number  of  Inftances, 
ill  Them,  who  either  by  means  of  their  Infancy^ 
have  not  yet  attain  d  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  i  or 
Them^  who  by  fome  Natural  Defeds  never  have 
\t  at  all  i  or  Others,  who  by  fome  ac{:idental  Di- 
sturbance have  loft  it :  In;  all  whiqh  Cgfes^  (not 

during 
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duruig  the  lucid  lutcrvaU  oflly*  orwhen  the  Pow- 
ers ot  the  M]fi4  feem  a  little  to  bd  Mraken'd, 
bvu  even  in  the  moft  profound  Ignordnco^  or  itioft 
raging  Madnefs)  Thofe  which  are  fre^eneiy  di- 
fitngui/hed  by  the  Senfitive  Faculties  of  the  Sod, 
put  forth  fometimes  a  manrellous  EiSicsicy  and 
Vigour.  And  that  Thefe  are  moved  entirely  by 
Material  and  Senfible  Obje^^  and  aid;  as  neceffa- 
rily  as  any  ottier  Parts  of  Matter  whatfoev^r,  Mh 
been  the  Opinion  of  many  new  Philofopheftj 
ibme  of  whorn^  imagine^  that  sill  the  OperatiiH^ 
of  this  kind  are  as  capable  of  being  reeved  by 
Principles  of  Medhanifm^  (thofo  Operations3 1 
mean,  of  Imagination,  and  tAtmoty^  add  Cjh- 
ft^m)  as  any  other  Afledtons  and  Motions  ^ 
common  Mmef*.  How  juft  this  CkMidlafks)  i^  I 
do  not  pretend^  to  determine  ,•  Hoi*  Thoy  thMi- 
felves  feem  to  confefs  it  infufiicient,  when  fh«y 
call  in  to  their  Ai&ftance  another  Trmcifky  whidn 

thirdly y  That  of  InftinS  ,*  Bf  Which  {%  tfjeattt,  a 
ftrong  Tendency,  and  natural  Imputfe  TdlfderfiJ* 
blc  in  thefe  Creature^  to  certain  necraTaty  and 
ufeful  Anions.  Somethmg  oi  a  Prindpte  iw^tot- 
ed  in  them  by  their  wife  Ci^at^t^r,  to  ^urflift^  riw« 
for  their  own  Prefervation,  and  the  anfwerfcig  tlW 
Ends  of  his  good  Providencie  iil  making  fhtm. 
And  rhij  afppeatfs  fo  early,  aw  to  be  plainly  ante* 
cedent  to  either  Memory  or  Fsfncy  ,•  tod-  yerii 
fo  conftant  too,  atid  always  the^fame^  in  the  fame 
Circumfttinces'^nd  Otoafions  j  as  neither  to  de- 
pend tfp<;^n  Caufes  io  mutable  as  the  Impreffiofts 
of  outward  Obje6is,  nor  a  Principle  fo  caprkious 
ats  the  CHoide  of  fuch>a  Mind  perfe<ftly  free^feefe 
in  its  DeUbemtiom.  And,  as  Ihttrurtents  puttch 
gcther  by?  a  skillful  Hdnd,  pfer form  many  Opera- 
tions^  lo  aftonifeiftg,  that  a  M^n  uncx^fieticd 

in  the  Aft,  oou'd  not  pofiibly  imagine  fuch  Ma- 
terials 
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t^saais  captbte  of  th^m;  fo  thefe  Philofophers^ 
conceiture^  tbats  MxMf^hiy  Glody  m  hi»  Infnxite  Wif« 
doftv^  luSBch  fo  da^£ed  dae:  Sensitive  Panirs  cf  chcr 

be.  adbpfledi  tO!  oidil  ainazkig  E&il^y  and^  poficf- 
fed  with  fome.  Ot%fiialr  PK&peBikifis  and;  Impizlfes^ 
i4tdepen&nfitlK)CH^  and  SErmcfideiit  tcx,  the  Itn^iief- 
finas of:  Maacr^  mxim Po^rei-ef  lafikinian  an4 
Cnftom j  wkkii^  in  rtusaeediiili^idtiEuoflrprerfoablei 
A^on&  of  iifie^^  ftrve:  idicfir  AioiDak  fen*  Buudar- 
nmital  Pfiiixiiples^  and  beac  fomcrkisrd  of  Al^^my 
%o  xh^  6e&  cxmanum  NccioiB^  in  tbc  Eatiomc)' and^ 
XiitdlligeiiiCt Mkidi  Aiid  upenthcib'ifaiipdfes  J0]pt'^ 
CO  ftbixe:  «tlicr  Advantaged  mentkoLd  befoce^  the 
iwhcle  Oecaofiomy  of  ftttcds^  and  eireir.  dbofe  Aift^ 
em^  wbkit  feeao  moff' esqui&rcr  and  aditiirabie  ini 
aD}!.  oftheof^  hwCy.hy  ibe  Modern-  Mechanricfe 
FhilQfof>)ler^  beeii  generall^r.  thouglbr  to  dep»i)idi 
ConcwniDg;  whkiv  ^^^  aknoil  cnrecyv  Syikm  treat 
ttf  fome  flUCTJu^er^  ym  IBelieiir  my  Kc^ep  (i^ke^ 
tbcr  fiifs^O{fta&m  indtnei  to  that  Accoant:  of  dot) 
\irmldar  leaftthiiiilblMittifeif  ^s^d:! emtertam'diipoit 
elm  StibjeA^  by  thd'Pfcrafal  ef  aor  Leamed-i  ai^d 
Zngem^u^  Dt.  W^i^  iiii  the  Sixth,  aiui  Seventh 
Cha^oers^of  bis  Bo^  f^^  Animd  Br$a4rt^m. 

Tuao  TbingS'  are  fit!  to  ber  added  upon  this  Occa- 
fioii^  wich  regaitd  to  wtiac  Monfiear  Charrm  hath 
^iWer'd'  concerning  litjtmfi :  The  firft  is^  That  in 
fi^gurd^  we  ob&rve  thefe  A^rtmals  confiantlf  going 
&n  iiathe  £iiiie  beaten  Tracks  and  keeping  ever 
dlofe  wmi0  Method  j  a»d  ef  en  in  chofe  Inftan^^ 
ees-  whidi  bare  the  grea«eft  appeai^ance  of  Conw 
parifon  and  Choice^  of  Ten^  thoufand  that  make 
the  fame  Experiment^  op  go  about  the  fame  thing, 
i^ot  one  varying  from  the  common  and  received 
Way,'  This^  feems  to  be  fome  Governing  TrincipU 
in  Nature^  which  gives  a  neceflary  Determination 
to  them^i  and  very  iiS^tont  from  tliat  Liberty  and 

Con- 
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Confideration^  which  hath  fcarce  any  more  con- 
vincing and  demonftrative  Proof  of  the  Will^  be- 
ing ^blolnteiy  unconftrain'd  in  Mankind^  than  that 
Multiplicity  of  Opinions^  and  ftrange  Variety  of 
Proceedings^  obfervable  upon  Occalions  and  Juo- 
^res^  in  themfelves  extremely  alike. 

The  other  Remark^  proper  npon  this  Occafion, 
is^  that  what  our  Author  fuggefts  here^  is  no  Coo- 
fequence  at  all :  as  if  too  much  Honour  were  doiie 
to  thefe  Creatures^  and  fuch  a  happy  and  unal- 
terable Determination^  to  what  is  profitable  and 
proper  for  them^  were  a  Privilege  more  than  Hu- 
mane ;  a  nearer  Approach  to  that  unerring  Wif« 
dom^  and  unchangeable  Goodnefs  of  the  Dinne 
Nature^  than  We  our  felves  can  boaft  of.  For 
there  is  fo  very  wide  a  Difference  between  U- 
berty  and  Nectffity  of  aiding ;  the  One  is  io  Glo- 
rious^ io  truly  Noble  ;  the  Other  to  Mean,  fo 
Slaviih  a  Principle^  that  no  Comparifon  can  be 
made  between  them.  The  moft  Glorious^  mofi 
Beaudful,  moft  Ufeful  Parts  of  the  Material  Cr^ 
on^  are  in  this  refpeA^  infinitely  beneath  the  mean* 
eft  of  the  Sons  of  Men ;  and  all  their  other  Advan- 
tages put  together^  cannot  deferve  to  be  laid  into 
the  Balance  againft  this  Single  Dignity^  of  Free 
and  Spontaneous  AAion.  And  tbo'  the  Excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  Nature,  be  indefedible  and 
unalterable  Goodnefs ;  yet  would  not  even  Thia  be 
an  Excellence,  if  it  were  not  the  Effed  of  pe^ 
U6t  Liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  our  Misfortune,  that 
our  Underftandings  are  impofed  upon,  our  Affe- 
^ions  perverted  j  and  fo  the  Choice  we  hare 
the  Ufe  of,  often  determines  us  to  the  wrong 
Side,  and  entangles  us  in  Error  and  Vice*  But 
Thefe  Defefts  and  Temptations  are  fo  many 
Clogs  and  Bars  upon  our  Freedom  j  and  therefore 
God,  who  is  above  any  Poffibility  of  fuch  felfe 

Determinations,  is  ftill  fo  much  the  more  Free. 

For 
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For  Freedom  does  not  confift  in  a  Power  of  choo- 
fing  Ewl  as  well  as  Good  (which  is  a  Power,  in- 
deed, that  never  was,  nor  can  be,  ftridly  fpeaking) 
but  in  being  Self-moved,  and  Self-aded  ;  fo  as  to 
be  the  Difpofer  of  one's  own  Will,  without  any 
CompuUion  or  necelTary  Determination,  from  a 
Foreign  or  External  Principle ;  and  only  ading,  as 
one  is  aded  upon.  If  then  this  Inftind  in  Brutes, 
be  a  Matter  of  Force ^  and  neceffary  Determination, 
they  are  in  no  degree  the  better  or  more  com- 
mendable for  it  J  but  under  a  fatal  Conftraint, 
which  is  fo  far  from  refembling  the  Divine  Per- 
feAion,  that  it  admits  of  no  Virtue,  nor  ought  to 
be  efieem'd  any  Excellence^  but  the  dired  con- 
trary. 

Fourthly y  Let  us  obferve,  what  mighty  Difference 
there  is  between  the  Terceftions  of  Brutes,  and  thofe 
of  Men  i  fo  great^  that  m  them  we  find  no  Foot- 
Heps  of  any  but  luch  as  are  material  and  fingle 
Objeds ;  and  what  this  Author  advances  as  Col- 
ledions,  and  Inferences  from  thence,  are  not  im- 
probably afEgn'd  by  Others,  to  the  Force  of  Imagi- 
nation, or  the  Strength  of  Memory,  or  to  thofe 
Natural  Impreifions,  which  commonly  go  by  the 
Name  of  InfiinS.  To  the  latter  of  Tnefe  we  finc^ 
very  Learned  Men,  attributing  that  uniform  Pro- 
cefs  of  fiirds^  and  Bees,  and  Ants,  in  their  Nu- 
trition, Generation,  Produftion,  and  the  like.  To 
the  former,  that  which  Charron  terms  deducing 
an  Univerfal  from  a  Singular ^  and  knowing  by  the 
having  feen  one  Man,  how  to  diftinguifh  the  Hu- 
mane Form,  in  any,  or  all  Individuals  of  the  fame 
Species.  But,  fuppofing  we  (hould  allow,  that  this 
proceeds  from  a  diflinguifhing  Faculty,  and  not 
merely  from  the  refrefhing  and  awaking  an  Image, 
that  lay  dormant  in  the  Memory,  'till  revived  by 
this  frefh  Objed  ^  yet  what  Proportion  can  even 
thus  much  bear,  to  all  thofe  abitraded  Idea's  by 

which 
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which  Men  di(lsngui!fli  dae  Natures  mjA  Psopct- 
ties  of  Things  ?  If  a  Brute,  from  the  Sif;ht  oi  a 
Xfan,  cou'd  colled  (b  much  as  Aould  feme  to  dif- 
criminate  all  other  Kdcn  fcona  Creatures  of  a  4if- 
ferem  Species  ;  yet  what  is  this  in  Compaiifon  of 
that  Penetration,  which  examiBes  intotbe  Ahftrufe 
Catifes,  atid  Eflbutaal  Diffbrences  of  Tibtngs^  and 
informs  k  fdf  di(ltn<5tly,  wherein  that  very  Qa- 
ra^er  of  our  Natnire,  which  we  call  HmnamtVyCoa- 
6&S  ?  And  what  account  can  thene  he  ^gtveo  of 
any  imiverial  or  abftraded  Idea's  tn  BeaAs  \  of 
any  of  t^ofe  which  we  properly  call  SieMfmilt 
AQims  ?  For  as  to  theie  iibeaiiiig  Dsntarrs^  aod  lit- 
tk  Comparisons,  which  weikid  ifltAaucied  sutoj 
and  in  other  Places,  it  is  ufual  to  obferve  as  jnodi; 
in  Children  fo  hctk,  and  Naturals  fo  wretdiedly 
ftupid,   as  that  there  are  but  very  feiiat,  if  any 
Glimpfes  at  ail,  of  Underfiandmg  in  idian.    I  fcnoVj 
5.  X.    indeed,  Mmfimr  Cbgrron  hsth  prorided  a  Reply  to 
diiis  Argument,  by  laying,  That  we  c^inoc  hflfe 
any  competent  Knowledge  of  Their  loternal  Ope- 
rations.   But  tfao'  we  do  not  liee  aH  the  hiddeii 
Movements  of  their  Souls,  nor  can  diftindiy  fay^ 
whether  they  are  j^Mr  Rei^owers^  or  fiufendms  Ui- 
chines ;  yet  we  may  be  very  conftdem,  they  afl- 
not  dive  into  the  Caufes  and  abftxaded  Idea's 
of  Things ;  becaufe  there  do  siot  gppe»  the  leail 
Foot-ftqjs,  or  any  of  Jthofc  Noble  ESods,  of  foch 
Knowledge,  which  Mankind  have  in  ail  Ages  been 
conlpicuous  for.    For  to  thefe  abftra(9:ed  Notions 
it  is,  that  all  the  amazing  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments of  Arts  and  Sciences  ,•  but  especially  eke 
Wonders  of  Mechanifm  and  M&tiim,  by  Numbers 
and  Proportions  duly  adjufted,  owe  rheir  Biitii  stni 
daily  Growth.    And  fince  in  the  Diftindlion  and 
Perception  of  Concrete  Bodies,  where  Senfafion  is 
chiefly  concerned,  the  Brutes  are  acknowledged  to 

equal,  if  not  exceed  Us,  in  Accuracv  i  it  is  no^ 

to 
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to  be  co^celv^,  that  They  who  excel  in  a  Facul- 
ty,  which  U  cc^ovneofurate  ro  a  Senfirive  Soul, 
fbouU  be  abte  to  give  no  Marks  at  all  of  their  be- 
ing onjJtt'd  wiiii  a  Capacity  of  entertaining  and 
feediag  upoo  tbofe  Idea'^^  which  are  the  peciiUar 
Prerogatives  and  Glories  of  a  Rarional  Ooe. 

Much  more  might  btf  added  upon  this  Oecaffoc^ 
with  regard  both  to  the  Objeifts  themfelves ;  and 
the  particular  Manner  of  Conception ;  and  the  in- 
finite Difparitie^  of  the  Humane  InuWe&i,  ^nd  that 
Facuky,  which  i$  afFcifted  in  Brutes.  But  it  is 
prejudice  fufficient  againft  them»  chat  fo  many  ve- 
ry Wife  and  Inquifitive  Perfone  hare  found  Cauie^ 
to  do  even  fomething  more  than  doubr,  whether 
Bmtes  be  better  than  a  fort  of  Divine  Ckck-wcrk ; 
and  have  any  manner  of  Senfe  or  Perception  at 
all.  This,  at  leaft,  was  never  afferted  of  Man ; 
not  the  Powers  and  Operations  of  his  Reafoning 
Soul  difouted,  (as  to  the  Reality  of  them,)  ex- 
cept by  liich  as  fet  up  for,  Univerfal  Scepticiffny  and 
are  for  reducing  all  to  a  State  of  Confufion  and  Un* 
certainty.  And  therefore  if,  becaqfe  Brutes  feeni 
to  aft  by  a  Faculty,  which  we  cannot  perfeftly 
account  for,  we  ihould  allow,  to  thefe  Brutes,  Tome 
few  dusky  Glimmerings  of  Reafon( which  yet  there 
is  no  abfolute  Neceffity  for,  bccaufe  they  have 
fomething  like  it)  yet  no  impartial  Confiderer,  can 
ever  admit,  that  it  will  bear  a  Qucftion,  whether 
They  or  We  have  the  better  of  this  Point  ,•  or 
that  Some  Men  excsl  others ^  m^re  than  fome  again  ex- 

eel  Btafis }  for  there  is  no  Man,  how  mean  and  un- 
taught foever,  if  provided  with  what  we  call  Com- 
f»(m  Senfiy  but  finds  an  Ability  in  himfelf,  nay, 
cxercifes  that  Ability  every  Day,  (even  when  he 
does  not  know  or  think  of  ic)  oiconfidering,  com- 
paring, and  determining  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  no 
good  Arguments  have  ever  yet  been  ofFer'd  to  /hew 
that  Beafts  either  do,  or  can  do.    They  are  juttly 

thought 
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thought  to  do  fomewhat  very  extraordinary,  when 
by  long  Cuftom^  and  fevere  Difcipline^  and  daily 
Example  and  Inftrudion,  brought  to  imitate  feme 
very  common  AAions  of  Men  ;  But  what  Divine 
Heights  do  Men  themfelves  afcend  to^  when  they 
have  proportionable  Pains  taken  with  them  ?  And 
here  in  Jufiice  the  Comparifon  ought  to  lie  ;  be- 
tween the  bifi  of  each  Kind ;  not  the  heft  of  Onc^ 
and  the  loweft  of  the  Other ;  the  moft  unapt  zni 
negleded  of  Men^  and  the  moft  teachable  and  im- 
proved of  Brutes :  For  the  Advantages^  or  the 
Want  of  Arty  cannot  at  all  affe<%  the  Difpute^ 
where  the  Gifts  of  Nature  are  the  Matter  in  Qu^ 
ftion :  And  thefe  are  diftributed  with  fo  very  un- 
even a  Hand  in  the  Cafe  before  us ;  that  He  muft 
be  either  very  ftupid^  or  very  perverfe,  who  docs 
not  fee  the  mighty  Difproportion. 

As  to  the  other  Part  of  this  Difcourfe^  whether 
Reafm  be  any  teal  Benefit^  and  we  might  not  have 
been  as  well^  or  better  without  it ;  I  (hall  only 
need  to  add^  that  the  feverai  Infiances  produced 
here^  are  only  fuch  as  are  fad  and  very  reproach- 
ful Truths^  in  regard  of  thofe  Abufes  of  Reafon, 
Men  are  guilty  of ;  and  the  wicked^  or  the  mif- 
chievous  Purpofes  they  pervert  it  to  :  But  as  to  the 
Thing  it  felf,  they  are  no  more  a  Reflexion  upon 
it^  than  the  Surfeits  and  Befiiality  of  Gluttons^ 
and  Sots^  are  upon  the  common  Refrefhments  of 
Life.  What  is  laid  upon  this  Occafion,  will  do 
well  indeed  to  be  confider'd,  by  thofe  vicious  and 
indifcreet  Men^  who  apply  That  as  a  Spur  to  their 
Wickednefs,  and  Paffion^  which  was  intended  for 
a  Curb  to  both  ;  And  the  World  ought  to  be  hum- 
bled and  reformed  by  a  ferious  Refledion,  how 
acceffary  Men  become  to  their  own  Miferies,  and 
how  obltinately  fond  they  are  of  them,  when  their 
very  Remedies  are  induft rioufly  turned  into  i  he  worft 
of  Dlfeafes :  But  all  this^  notwichftanding  Monfieur 
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Ciarrons  Argument  here^   is  abundantly  refuted 
!>y  himfelf  ^  in  the  laft  Words  of  this  whole  Trea* 
tiie^    where  he  vindicates  the  Honour  of  Elo* 
^uence^  from  the  mifchievous  Effeds^  which  ibme 
ill-deiigning  Men  apply  it  to  by  this  Parallel : 
^^  For  ( fays  he )  even  That  Reafm  and  Under^ 
*^  fiandmgy  which  is  the  peculiar  Prerogative  ofHw- 
•^  mane  Nature^  and  fets  us  above  Brutes,  is  pioft 
^^  miferably  abus'd ;  turn'd  againft  God,  and  our 
^'  Selves ;  and  made  the  Occafion  of  our  more  in- 
^^  excufable  Ruine.    But  This  is  only  an  Acci- 
*^  dental  Misfortune  j  far  from  the  Natural  Ten- 
*^  dency  of  lb  Noble  a  Privilege.  .  And  He,  who 
^^  wou'd  argue  from  hence,   that  Mankind  had 
*^  better  want  thefe  Faculties,^  may  juftly  feem 
^^  to  have   degenerated  into  Brute;   and  to  be 
^^  quite  forfafceh  of  all  that  Reafon,  which  he  fo 
^'  wildly  and  fo  rafhly  condemns.    So  juft  Ground 
is  there  for  reading   this  Treatife ,   with  thofe 
Cautions  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  XXXVIIth 
Cbafter  ;  and  fo  truly  does  our  Author  keep  up  his 
Charader  of  an  Academkk  Pbilofofber. 
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^*e  tlWrii  ^e/feS,  mdeir  which  »e  ptQpofd 
to  confitkr  Mfen,  »  -^  WAw^  d  Jhort 
VteWy  and  fummary  Accmtlt  xtf%ii  Life. 

^ht  True  Vtilue^  the  (Ltrntinuance^  and 'Dejfcri^hn 
^f  'Humane  Life,   anil  the  foveral  \P^rt%  wr 

1.     i\  N  E  teiy  coafiddraMe  j  One^  ft^ed^  ^  tlft 
of  thi     KJ  irfitlcipal  aftfl  'ttioft 'liecWflfary  ^iiiYs  '6f  Wlf- 
>r#r/ib,ir  'dom,Hs  rightly  to  \ihd€!rfttoa'thfc  Tw«  V^hstdi 
jufl  Ejty   2,i/i  .  ^nd  to  makfe  fb  j«ft-Wi  Effittiate  Of  it,  Us  C6 
2J'  '^    4ceep  br  to  lofe  it ;  *tD  ehetilh  ted  prtrfferw^  dr  lo 
'iieglea  dnd  hy  it  ^bMMi  j  ^d  (b  to^iUkttg^  iMr 
Telves  in  the  wh<)le  Goiidiiia:  of  it,  ^ste  ©uty  Md 
Decency  require.    Th^e4s  not  any  -crnb  Cafi^  Jb 
v/hich  Men  are  more  apt  to  be  wanting^  nor  where 
their  Failings  are  of  more  dangerous  Confequence^ 
for  the  involving  them  in  new  and  infinite  Dif- 
ficulties.    The  Mean,   and  the  Ignorant^   the 
Worldling,  and  the  Man  of  Pleafure  ;  and^  in  ge- 
neral, all  that  do  not^  or  cannot  coniider,  prize 
Life  extravagantly  :  They  look  upon  it  as  the  Sit- 
frtme  GooJ^  and  prefer  it  lo  much  before  all  other 
Things,  as  not  to  admit  a  Comparifon  betweea 
them.    If  Life  were  to  be  fold  at  a  Price  j  nay^ 
if  a  fliort  Reprieve  only,  and  lengthening  out 
their  Term  a  little,  can  be  had,  they  can  think  no- 
thing too  dear,  no  Conditions  too  hard  to  be  fub- 
'  hfitted  tbo  ,*  but  are  fatisfied  the  Purchafe  ought  to 
be  made  at  any  rate.    For  This,  they  tell  you,  is 
their  Haffinefs^  and  when  That  is  gtmt^  AU  is  gone; 
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their  very  Motto  k.  Nothing  w^rt  prmm  thn  lifi. 
(f^itd  nikil  charm)  They  value  aad  love  it,  wt 
only  as  the  Scene  of  Action  and  Enjoyment^  and 
upon  the  account  of  the  Convenience^  and  Qp- 
portunities  it  ^iFords,  but  upon  it$  own  fuppofed 
Intrinfick  Worthy  and  live  merely  for  the  fake  of 
living.  And  honr  can  we  ibioJt  it  ftr^ng^,  that 
fiich  Perfons  ftould  be  fo  very  defeiSive  in  %lm 
reft  of  their  Duty,  fo  mif-led  with  Errgre  and  e,:^- 
travagant  Notions ,  when  they  m^te  ibe  v^ry 
firfl:  Step  wrong,  and  fet  out  in  fo  |;rQff  a  Mift»ke, 
concerning  tim  great  Fundamental  Anide  of  Wif- 
dom  and  Virtue  j? 

There  is  alfo  a  Contempt  of  JLife,  th^t  decHn«^ 
ds  much  to  Vice  in '  the  other  Extren^,  »nd  re- 
prefents  it  as  a  Burden,  or  a  Trifle ;  A^^orth  na- 
thing;^  or  worfe  than  nothing  :  But  this  Under- 
valuing is  the  Effect  ofWe^kneJS  and  Ignorajnge, 
of  Pride  aod  Ingratitude.  For  we  know  very 
mrdl,  that  when  it  faJb  into  Wife  and  Good  Haad^, 
it  is  capabte  of  becoming  an  Inftruinent  pf  gre^t 
and  general  Ufe,both  to  our  Selves,  and  m  Others. 
Now  I  can  by  no  mom^  he  of  Their  OpAnion, 
taken  literally  and  pi  jiidy,  who  gi^^  it  out  lar 
rhcir  Principle^  That  *  tbt  gtMtefi  H^pfmef^i  U^ 
Net  u  live  at  all  |  and  tia  next  mo^  defirMe  T^ivg  u. 
To  live  but  a  H^  little  v>kik.  Nor  is  tmt  ArgUf^Qnt 

they  uie  in  Vindicition  of  this  Opinion,  n  aU  M- 
ficient  or  fttisfaAory:  What  Hurt  (fiy  «teey) 
could  there  be  in  Non-Exifienct  ?  And  what  Mu^ 
ter  had  it  been,  if  I  were  n&f^t  created  ?  To  This 
one  may  fteply  with  reafon  enough,  Wim  do  y©ii 
^mafce  of  all  the  Happio66  you  have  en joy'd  ?  ^i^hat 
wou'd  become  of  This,  if  yon  had  bad  no  9ting  i 
And  would  ic  not  have  been  fame  h/Utmr^  fome 
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Hart  never  to  have  cn|oy'cI  it  ?  For  certainly, 
tho'  the  lofs  of  the  Good  which  we  have^  and 
know  the  Worth  of^  be  a  more  feniible  Evil; 
yet  the  mere  Privation  of  Good^  and  never  having 
it  at  all,  is  one  fort  of  Evil  too  ;  even  tho'  that 
Good  t)e  fuch  as  we  fhou'd  never  have  miffed, 
nor  fuch  as  was  necelTary  to  us.  Theie  Extremes 
are  too  wide ;  they  overftrain  the  Point  on  both 
fides,  and  degenerate  into  Vice  j  the'  they  are 
not  equally  vicious  and  erroneous  neither. 

I  confefs,  fpeaking  in  the  Quality  of  a  Philo- 
fopher,  and  with  regard  to  the  prefent  State  of 
Anairs  only  ;  I  do  not  think  that  Wife  Andeoc 
much  out  of  the  way^  who  acknowleged  tljfif 
to  he  good  ;  hut  fuch  a  Good  as  no  Man  would  acctft 
cfy  if  it  were  left  to  bis  oTtm  free  CboicOy  and  be  wm 
fairly  inform' d  hefore^band,  what  hcumhrancer  lay  «jw 

it.  It  IS  not  at  all  amifs^  that  we  are  engaged  io 
it,  before  we  know  what  it  is :  We  ccmc  into 
the  World  blind-fold  ;  but  that  is  no  reafon  why 
Men  fhou'd  afterwards  put  out  their  own  Eyes^  or 
hood-wink  themfelves.  For  the  Mifchief  is,  that, 
when  we  are  got  hither^we  run  into  different  Ways; 
Some  cheat  themfelves  into  fo  extravagant  a  Fond- 
nefs  for  Life,  that  they  wou'd  not  part  with  it 
again  at  any  rate.  Others  fret  themfelves  into  fo 
ill  an  Opinion  of  it,  that  they  grumble  eternally, 
are  difcontented  at  evfery  thing,  and  pretend  to  be 
weary,  and  fick  of  Living,  But  Wife  Men  have 
jufter  Notions  of  the  Matter ;  They  confider  that 
rhis  was  a  Bargain  made  without  their  Knowledge 
or  Confent  ,•  (for  no  Man  lives,  or  dies,  alToon, 
or  as  late,  or  in  fuch  Manner  and  Circumflanccs, 
as  he  pleafes  himfelf)  But  ftill  i^is  a  Bargain  we 
are  bound  to  ftand  to,*  and  if  it  be  a  hard  one. 


t  VicaiA  nemo  acciperet^  fi  daretur  fcicnribus. 
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we  muft  try  to  make  the  beft  of  it.  Sometimes 
we  (hall  meet  with  rough  Ways ;  but  the  whole 
Pailage  is  not  fo  :  And  therefore  Philofophers 
agree,  that  the  beft  Courfe  is,  to  create  no  Diftur- 
bance^  nor  ftruggle  and  flounder  unprofitably,  but 
for  Men  to  fuit  their  Tempers,  and  comply  with 
their  Circumftances  as  well  as  they  can  ;  co  carry 
it  off  with  Evennefs  and  Moderation,  and  make  a 
Virtue  ofNeceffity;  for  That  is  the  Character  of  Wis- 
dom and  good  Management  :  And  when  they 
have  fixed  themfelves  in  this  Method,  then  to  live 
as  long  as  is  fit  for  them,  confiftent  with  their 
Duty  and  Decency :  Not  as  long  as  is  poflible 
for  them,  which  is  the  Principle  of  Foolifli  and 
Profligate  People,  For  there  is  a  Seafon  proper  for 
Dyings  as  well  as  one  for  Living  ;  and  a  Virtuous 
Honourable  Death  is  a  thoufand  times  rather 
to  be  chofen,  than  a  Wicked  and  Infamous  Life. 
I^ow  a  Wife  and  Good  Man  makes  it  his  Bufi- 
nefs  to  live  juft  fo  long  as  Life  is  better  than 
Death,  and  no  longer:  For,  as  we  obferved  be- 
fore, that  They  are  in  the  wrong,  who  efteem  the 
ihorteft  Life  beft  ,*  fo  is  that  common  Opinioa 
a  Miftake  too,  which  raifes  the  Value  by  Com- 
patatioq  of  Years^  and  accounts  that  Life  beft 
which  lafts  longeft. 

The  Shortnefs  of  that  Term  allow'd  us  in  this      2. 
World,  is  a  great  and  a  general  Complaint :  We  of  the 
meet  it  in  every  Mouth  j  nor  from  the  Ignorant  ^r VJ^'* 
and  Vulgar  only,  where  we  cannot  expeft  bet-'"'    ^^ 
ter,  than  that  They  Should:  1)e  willing  to  live  al- 
ways,* but   (which  may  be  allow'd  a   little  to 
furprize  us,  even  Great  Souls,  and   Wife  Men, 
reckon  it  amoiD|;  their  very  greateft  Unhappinef- 
(e$.    Now  to  lay  the  very  Truth,  as  Men  ufual- 
ly  manage  the  Matter,  and  indeed  as  Nature  hath 
in  fome  raeafure  contrived  it.  Life  is  very  fliort ; 
For  the  greateft  Part  of  it  is  employed  and  di- 
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verted  ctherwife ;  and  %.  rery  fmall  Proportion  left 
for  the  true  Ufes  and  Ends  of  living.  The  Tioie 
of  our  Infancy  and  Ignorance^  the  Decays  and 
Infirmities  of  Old  Age,  the  neceffary  Intervals  tai 
Sleep,  the  Difeafes  of  our  Bodies  and  oar  Minds, 
and  the  infinite  other  void  Spaces  of  it,  wherein 
v^e  are  incapable  of  doing  Good,  run  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  our  Time  ;  And  when  the  Whole 
h  fumm'd  up,  andthefe  Abatements  made^  the 
Remainder  is  not  much.  But  yet,  without  troch- 
Ming  our  felves  with  the  contrary  Opinion^  whidi 
aiTerts  the  Sh^rtnefs  of  Life  to  be  greatly  fye  our 
Advantage,  we  Aiall  find  Rdafon  enoiigh  to  ac- 
cufe  this  Complaint  of  Inju^ce ;  and  to  tfaiidc  ic 
more  the  Effeft  of  Inconfideraition  and  IH-Nanire, 
than  of  good  Arguing,  and  vntuous  Di(pofitton« 
For  what  Advantage  would  a  longer  L»e  be  to 
m  ?  Shall  we  Wifli  for  it  t6  no  other  Piupofe, 
but  merely  to  lite  in ;  to  take  our  Eafe,  tx>  Eat, 
and  Drink,  and  Sleep,  to  look  aboat  us,  and  fee 
more  x)f  the  World  ?  What  need  is  there  ctf  ib 
tnudh  Time  for  this  ?  \Ve  have  already  ften. 
tod  known,  and  tafted  What  we  are  c^^Ue  <A^ 
in  a  very  Uttle  time ;  and  when  we  are  got  to 
the  End  of  our  Curiofity,  This  is  luftcient*  Whftt 
Good  will  it  do  us ,  or  wheiPdfore  Ihotrid  we 
wifh  to  ad  the  (ame  Things  o^r  and  ov^  ^gain, 
and  be  always  begititang  afrefii?  Who  would 
not  be  cloy'd  with  eating  upon  the  ftme  DUii 
every  Day  r  if  this  be  not  vialifeous  a«id  tfouble* 
ibme,  yet  to  be  (tire  it  is  luperfiuous  a^  uti* 
necelfary.  lliis  is  but  One  Cfrcle,  whidi  ispei^ 
petually  rolling,  and  brings  the  feme  Things  up* 
permott  a^ain  j  fometimes  they  remwe  to  a  lit- 
tle diftance,  and  then  they  quickly  return  beck 
upon  us :  ^Tis  but  a  fpinning  the  fame  Web  ;  and 
that  which  may  ferve  a  Child  to  play  with,  but 
-can  never  be  a  nt  Entertainment  for  grown  Mea. 
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^U  MUe  then  wi(h  it  fpr  nobler  pnds ,-  that  wfi^ 
m*y  gTOW  wifer  ^in^  hotter,  and  afpirif  to  higher 
49gr^.?s  <jf  Virtu?  and  Peffedipi^  i  tbv.  we  m^  dp^ 
n^pre  Qpod^  9nd  l^e  n;^pf ^  ufeful  in  qur  Genera- 
Qoni^  ?  Thisj^  in4?94^  carries  th^  Appearance  of  aa 
Ci^celli^pt  pifjpofiMon  i   but  They  that  know  us* 
wiil  ?K>^  be  iipDofecJ  uppp  by  it :  For  A^hp  fhal| 
t9^h^  Who.  fb^ll  improve  us  ?  Alas !  Thiit  little 
Whifih  is,  cpfl[iRiitted  tp  ou^;  Truft,  is  fo  ill  ufe<J\ 
that  we  C^rmoi;  h^v«  <h§  Cpnfidence  to  ask  fp| 
nv^^.    Ve  n^gk^  Wlwt  ws  hav?  already,  an4 
fi^f^r  ths  gf eat^iit  ?»n  Pf  if  tP  Aip  th^ro'  our  Fiiir 
g^j.    Tj^ft  IquW^f  it  *\y3y  prpfufely  upoq  Vapity 
aji4  TTi|ips,i/n^y,  we  ^b^fe  ^qd  mifemplpy  it  up' 
pp  ViPk^^neft  ^i^4  Vic?,    AP^  yet  after  all  thij 
U|]f4thfu.l^f^  ^nd  FpHy,  we  try  ^nd  complain 
fp^  ipq^r^,  »P(1  think  eur  ifslves  ill  dealt  with,  that 
Wi?  h^v?  npt  ^ftpugh^    finoygh  for  wh^  ?  For  the 
fgHjfi  inf^tiiftQai^t  gpd  ill  ^^urppfes  to  be  fure  ;  for 
Th^  VP#'4  b^  tb?  Cpr1^^^ppc§  pf  3  more  liberal 
AUpW*W^  !PP^   B^?>  fuppofing  Men  ftrjous  in  thfs 
^4atlt^r ;  ajn^l  that  they  wou  a  really  dp  as  they 
pretjffld  ';  yi;f  pf  what  I7fp  wo^  d  this  y^lf  Treafure 
pf  Ji^pwNge  ?^  Expwisnfi?  prpve?  f  prthe'So^l 
p^^  fliiajfcge  jt§  Pweljiftg  at  pp-p  tifne  or  other  ,• 
;lq4  Wf enfiy.er  That  diflodges^  all  pur  WiffJom  go^es 
with  K,    Sijice  th^refof e  This  cannot  ftay  always^ 
why  WH^  ^e  t^ke  if  ill  ths^t  if  ftgys  fo  little  ^ 
tiine?  For  if  it  fmk  imp  ?  3,t^te  of  Qbl^vipn,  ^n^d 
»U  ffip^  be-  lpft>  Vhjit  fnjghty  Difterepce  is  there, 
wh^th^e^  thi?  be  done  Tppiier  pr  l^te;r  ?  But  if  it  re- 
njQYi??  i»fcQ  ;a  better  CpwJitio;i^  aAd  be  l^%  it  really 
wiU  be)  P^t  intp  9  §t^te  of  clearer  Vifipn^  and 
mQjrC  pipflf  (^  i^npwledge,  why  ftipuld  we  defire  to 
have  fn^c  ^^ppinefs  delay'd^  an^  ^ept  jback  frojin 
Hs  ? 

Bftf  you  will  fay,  perhaps^  This.  Qlfi  of  life  is 
*^f^  wJ^e^V^Hy  diftributed  ;  for  theje  are  1  owe 
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Creatures  that  live  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  ufaal  Age  of  Man.  I  might  anfwer^  Th^ 
the  Accounts  we  have  of  this  kind  are  niany^  if 
not  moil  of  them^  fabulous.  But  waving  That^ 
and  allowing  the  Objedion  ;  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd  withaH  that  fome^  nay^  the  much  greater 
part  of  Animals^  live  not  near  fo  long  ;  ibme  ne- 
ver arrive  at  a  Fourth  part  of  our  Years^  and  very 
few  ever  come  to  an  equal  len|;th  with  ns.  Vow 
pray^  what  Rights  what  Privilege,  what  Reafoa 
natn  Man  to  challenge  a  longer  Duration  here, 
than  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Creatures  have  a  Tide 
to  i  Where  did  God  ever  grant  him  fuch  a  Char- 
ter, or  how  will  he  be  able  to  make  good  the 
Claim  ?  Is  it  reafonable  He  (hould  be  indulged  more 
than  They,  becaufe  he  puts  out  his  Time  to  bet- 
ter Intereft,  and  employs  it  upon  Bufmefs  more 
noble  and  fublime  in  it  felf,  more  worthy  and 
deferving  of  this  Favour,  than  They  are  capable 
of  ?  I  greatly  fear,  this  Argument  may  be  thrown 
back  in  our  Faces,  and  prove  the  Itrongeft  Plea 
againft  us :  For  fure  He  ought  rather  to  be  cut 
ihorter  than  the  reft,  as  a  Punifhment  for  his 
Abufe  and  Mifmanagemeht.  And  in  this  He  is 
lingular,  and  ftands  alone.  The  whole  Creation 
cannot  furniih  a  Parallel ;  not  any  one  Inftance 
of  this  Blefling  fo  grievoufly  perverted  ,•  not  fuch 
another  Monfier  of  Wickednefs  and  Unfaithfulnefs, 
of  Ingratitude  and  Bafenefs,  of  Intemperance  and 
pebaughery,  and  all  manner  of  diforderly  living. 
This  Charge  hath  been  fufficiently  proved  upon 
him  already,  when  we  ftated  the  Comparifon  be- 
twixt Him  and  the  Beafts  ^  and  thererore  I  urge 
my  Point,  and  ask  that  Quellion  once  more.  What 
Benefit  wou'd  a  longer  Life  be  to  him  ?  Nay,  I 
back  that  with  a  Second,  and  add.  What  an  In- 
convenience would  it  be  to  Himfelf,  and  how 
mifchievQUS  to  the  World  ?    It  would  make  his 

cwn 
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o\vn  Account  the  heavier^  his  Crimes  and  Arrears 
the  greater^  and  it  wou'd  encourage  him  to  yet 
more  Extravagancies  than  he  is  guilty  of  already : 
For  this  very  Confideration  would  put  him  upon 
bolder  and  more  defperate  Attempts.  The  (hort- 
nefs  of  his  Continuance  in  the  Worlds  as  Matr 
cers  now  fiand^  is  fome  Check  to  his  wild  Ca- 
reer^ and  breaks  all  his  Meafures  $  and  the  Un- 
certainty of  it  abates  and  damps  his  Fury :  But  if 
the(e  Reftraints  were  removed^  and  AflTurances  gi- 
ven of  a  larger  Term^  Nothing  would  be  able  to 
flop  him ;  his  Projeds  would  be  always  New^ 
without  Number^  without  End  ;  and  he  would 
li'ue  as  if  he  were  to  Ri/e  far  ever.  You  fee  how 
ilrong  thefe  Inclinations  are  now.  He  cannot  but 
'  feel  and  fear  his  own  Mortality  ;  and  yet  thefe 
Reflei^ions  are  (b  over-balanc'd  by  a  corrupt  Prin- 
ciple within^  that  he  cannot  forbear  holding  faft 
what  he  hath,  and  eager  Defires  and  Purfuits  of 
what  he  hath  not,  and  forming  vaft  and  very  di- 
ilant  Defigns ,  as  if  he  were  really  Immortal. 
*  Tis  a  juft  Reproof  which  Seneca  gives,  Te  li'uey  as 
if  Life  were  never  to  have  an  End.  The  Frailty  of 
jcur  Nature  is  never  thought  of;  or^  if  it  key  'tis  re- 
membred  to  no  furfofe  j  for  at  the  fame  time  that  your 
Fears  are  infinite^  and  this  froves  you  Mortal ;  your  Df- 
fires  are  infinite  too^  as  if  you  look'd  upon  your  f elves  to 
he  Immortal. 

Again ;  What  neceflSty  is  there  for  all  thofe 
great  and  goodly  Defigns,  and  that  mighty  Bufi- 
nefs,  which  is  pretended  to  merit  a  Unger  Life  for 
Mankind,  than  any  other  Animal  ?  Does  Nature 
require  more  back  than  is  given  us  ?    No  fure. 


*  Tanquam  Temper  viChiri  vivicis.  Nanquam  Tobis  firagili- 
tas  vefira  (uccunic ;  omnia  tanquam  Mortales  cimetis,  tan- 
quam Immorialcs  coocupircicis.    5nff<«. 

Men 
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Mtti hvr^M  'wA  ground  of  Oxnplaint i  h»  «bm^ 

dam  Oiuie  for  Indignation  and  iCei9w£Q^  for 

trMtbg  thomfe}?^  no  b«ct;«r    ThQ  Xf^^^^^'d 

m  13  enough  to  anfwf  r  All  thf  Pwpofe^  Qf  k  i  h/f!^ 

the  Mifery  is^  chat  we  tuf o  N«gUg«»t  VfA  Pr«4i^ 

gals,  and  do  not  hiisibai>d  i(  ia  well  es  w«  iwgibt 

aad  ought  to  do :   It  is  not  ihort  of  it  fdU^^  w( 

wo  make  it  fo^  by  wafting  it  un^ro^tably^   W$> 

labour  undei  no  Want^  oi  this  liind%  hoc  vAat 

our  own  Prodigality  brings  upon  us  i  and  ar« 

iomdaloufly  laviHi  of  the  Thing  w«  i»e«end  ^ 

xiaod  moft.   *  Wo  lofa  it,  w«  fw  itj  wq  tbpow  « 

a)ray ;  we  yilifie  it,  and  complain  K\m  i«  h9^ 

itpon  our  Hands  j  we  are  at  fome  Pains  t^  j/gSk  'v 

away,  as  if  it  were  a  Matwr  of  |ia  'WQxtk  JH 

til ;  as  if  our  Stoinachs  were  over-loaded^  «nd  w? 

iick  and  cloy'd  with  too  ffw^  Abnndaneeu    Th^ 

is  not  any  of  us,  but  u^  gwlry  of  one  or  onhK 

of  thefe  Three  Faults ;  either  employ i«^  it  IU>  QF 

not  employing  U  at  AU:»  or  fipploying  H  iDfifiM^' 

cantly,  and  to  no  purpofe-    t  4  sr$nt  fm  9f  w 

Lifi  (fays  $in^€0)  if  run  fffm  4ripf  vfht  wpjkfM 

not  j  much  the  gH0t^fi  in  idng  making  at  ^H  ;  q^  4f 

mofi  the  whdle  of  it  in  d^ing  tiit^s  ky  tb^  by^  #pf/  M 

4$  nn  not  our  Proper  Bfifinefs.    fiQ  Sody  ^el^S^  Fatfl^ 

in  learning  how  to  tive  j  but  AU  \^  Q^K  th«r 
Studies  and  their  Time  upon  any  other  §ttbjftft, fa- 
ther than  This.  And  yet  This^  like  all  other  A^i 

is  not  to  be  attained  fligbtly  and  eefily  i  »  Man 
cannot  he  expert  in  it  without  longPr^^tifle,  nwc|i 

Diligcni:e,  »nd  very  felUJpitpsf  Afpiifiawoo  of  the 

Mind.  $oine  pM  pff  ?u  Thought  «f  fwne  w4y 
till  they  c^n  li^f  m  longfr,    They  fpwd  the  Vf- 


t  Magnji  vicx   p^rs  ^J^bir^  ^lal^  ageofibps,  }i(ia|;iiii^  nii|il 
a<:entibus,  tota  aliud  a|;eQpbus. 

gour 
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gour  and  Flower  of  their  Years  in  Toil^  and  Trou- 
ble, and  Folly ;  and  propofe  great  Enjoyments 
CO  themfelves  hereafter,  and  wondrous  Comforts 
in  their  declining  Age.  How  are  they  fure  they 
ihall  live  to  chat  Age  ^  But  if  they  were,  what  a 
wretched  Madnefs  is  This  ?  'Tis  diredly  as  if  a 
Man  flioQld  fee  his  Cask  to  running,  and  let  ouc 
all  die  bed  and  (prighcly  Liquor,  that  he  may 
refcrve  the  Dregs  tor  his  own  DrLoking.  Jte  is 
the  Lei  and  Sedimem  rf  Lift ;  All  we  can  do  then^ 
is  to  try  if  we  can  fuftain  and  fweeten  it  a  little  ; 
but  to  defer  our  Satis&ftions  till  then,  is  to  give 
them  quite  away,  aod  lofe  them  for  altogether. 
Nay,  many  never  go  thus  £ir,  but  finifh  their 
Day  withcMit  ever  beginning  their  Work ;  and  go 
off  the  Stage  without  confidering  why  they  were 
brought  on,  or  what  Part  they  were  to  aft.  *  Somt 
C  fays  die  Philofc^sher  )  bigm  tc  Uw  wbm  tiejjhould 
fnake  an  End;  others  ceafe  to  live  before  ever  thej  be^ 
gm  :  Amng  the  many  i/Hfebitft  fbst  RIfy  brings  mfon 
iw.  This  is  mat  Ae  /e^,  Tise  it  h  always  begiwmg  t9 
live.  We  tlnnk  of  Bufmefi,  and  intend  to  fee 
sibottt  it ;  bat  make  no  Progrefs  at  all,  nor  bring 
any  tiung  to  PerfedHoru 

Hie  w  odd  is  a  Theatre,  and  our  prefent  Life  _  ^  V  . 
In  it,  die  Beginning  and  die  End  of  a  Play  ;  JX^'" 
t»r  Birth  draws  the  Curtadn,  and  our  Death  (huts  ^ 
it  up  again :  Tis  a  Comedy  of  Errors  ,*  a  con- 
ftant  Succeffioo  of  Accidents  and  Adventures,  a 
Contexture  aiid  Chain  of  feveral  Miferies  linked 
clolely,  and  interwoven  within  one  another ;  no^ 
thing  bot  Bdl  on  every  fide  ,*  That  which  paifos 
off,  and  that  which  approaches,  and  comes  into 
its  place ;  and  thefe  dnve  out,  and  pdh  forward 


^  Quidam  vivere  jncipiunt  cnm  delinendum :  Quidam  ante 
defiverant  qaim  inciperent :  Inter  aeltttt  mala,  hoc  qaoque 
^«t>et  fiakkiay  CMnpec  incipit  vivoe. 

each 
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each  other,  as  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  do  in  their  £b« 
bings  and  Flowings ;  Trouble  and  Dilqoiet  are  al- 
ways  at  hand ;  but  for  Happinefs,  we  are  cheated 
with  the  empty  Shadow  ot  it.  Blindneis  and  Infen- 
fibility  take  up  the  Beginning  of  our  lives;  La- 
bour and  Anxious  Care^  the  Middle;  Weaknefs  and 
Pain^  the  Latter  End  j  but  Ignorance  and  Error 
readi  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  :  Thefe  are 
inieparable^  and  keep  us  Company  quite  through* 
4«  The  Life  of  Man  hath  its  Inconveniences  and 
Miferies  of  feveral  forts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
Common^  extending  to  all  Perfons^and  all  Times ; 
Others  are  Peculiar  and  Succeffive^  and  diftin* 
guifli'd  by  the  different  Parts^  and  Age^  and  parti- 
cular Seafons  and  Accidents  of  Life :  As  Childhood^ 
Youth^  Maturity^  Man's  Eftate^  and  Old  Age  ;  for 
Each  of  thefe  hath  its  diftind:  Calamities ;  ibme 
Embalements  and  Incumbrances^  which  may  be 
properly  call'd  its  own. 
^.  When  Toutb  and  Old  Age  come  to  be  weighed  one 
THtbsnd  againft  the  other^  it  ham  been  uliial  to  give  the 
^\  rt»-  Advantage  to  the  latter :  And  moft  Authors  fpeak 
^*^  of  Age  with  Honour  and  RefpeA,  as  having  at* 
tain'd  to  greater  degrees  of  Wiidom^  more  maturi- 
ty of  Judgment,  more  Moderation  and  Temper  : 
All  which  good  Qualities  are  marvelloufly  cry'd 
up,  with  a  Defign  to  put  Youth  out  of  Counter 
nance,  and  to  charge  upon  it  the  contrary  Cha- 
raders  of  Vice  and  Folly,  Licemioufnefs  and  Ex- 
travagance. But  with  tne  leave  of  thofe^  who  have 
thus  decided  the  Controverfie,  I  muft  take  Liberty 
to  declare,  that  this  Verdift  is  in  my  Opinion  very 
unjuft  :  For,  in  good  truths  the  DefeAs  and  the 
Vices  of  Age  are  more  in  Number,  worfe  in  Qua- 
lity, and  lefs  to  be  refifted  or  recover'd,  than  thofe 
that  are  pecular  to  Youth.  Years  deform  our 
Minds  as  much  as  our  Bodies;  bring  Wrinkles 
there  as  well  as  in  our  Faces^  and  turn  our  Tem- 
pers 
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pers  fbwre  and  mouldy  with  long  keeping.  The 
Soul  keeps  pace  with  the  Body ;  Both  are  fpenr, 
and  Both  decay,  till  at  laft  we  grow  fo  weak,  (6 
perfedly  helplefs,  as  in  refped  of  both,  to  vcrifie 
that  Proverb,  of  Old  Men  being  twice  Children,  j/igt 
is  a  neceflary,  but  a  firong  Difeafe  ,*  it  loads  us 
infenfibly  with  grievous  Itnperfecftions,  and  then 
contrives  to  cover  the  Shame  of  them  with  credi- 
table Names.  What  is  in  effeA  no  other  rfian 
morofeneft  *  of  Humour,  a  peevifli  diflike  of  the 
prefent  Enjoyments,  and  Difability  to  do  as  the 
Man  did  heretofore,  paffes  for  Wifdotti  and  Gra- 
vity, Experience,  and  an  Inijght  into  the  Vanity 
of  the  World.  But  Wifdom  is  fomewhat  much 
more  noble  than  all  this  comes  to,  and  far  above 
making  ufe  of  fuch  mean  Inftruments.  There  is 
a  vaft  difference  htVNttn  growing  elder  ^ixxdi  gro-w-- 
ing  vfifer  j  between  forfaking  all  Vice,  and  the 
chan^g  one  for  another  ^  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens m  this  Cafe,  changing  for  the  Worfe.  Old 
Age  condemns  the  Pleafures  and  Gaieties  of 
Youth  ,•  but  how  much  of  this  muft  be  allowed  to 
its  not  being  now  able  to  reli/h  them  any  longer  ? 
It  is  like  Efof%  Dog,  hates  and  defpifes  what  it  , 

cannot  isnjoy.  But  This  is  not  to  difdain  and 
give  over  Pleafure  ,•  it  is  rather  to  be  difdain  d 
and  given  over  by  it.  Pleafure  is  always  Airy  and 
Entertaining  ,*  and  thefe  are  Perfons  no  longer 
for  its  Turn.  But  why  fhould  they  caft  a  Refledi- 
on  upon  That,  which  is  due  to  themfelves  ?  Why 
ihou'd  Impotence  corrupt  their  Judgment  ?  For 
this,  if  impartially  confulted,  would  tell  Young 
Men,  that  there  is  Vice  in  their  Pleafures  ^  and 
Old  Men,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Vice.  And  if 
this  were  rightly  underftood,  and  frankly  confcft. 
Youth  would  be  a  great  deal  the  better,  and  Old 
Age  not  one  whit  the  worfe. 

The 
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each  other,  as  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  do  in  their  £b- 
bings  and  Flowings ;  Trouble  and  Difquiet  are  al- 
ways at  hand ;  but  for  Happinefs,  we  are  cheated 
with  the  empty  Shadow  otit.  Blindneis  and  Infen- 
fibility  take  up  the  Beginning  of  our  Lives;  La- 
bour and  Anxious  Care,  the  Middle;  Weaknefs  and 
Pain,  the  Latter  End ;  but  Ignorance  and  Error 
reach  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  :  Theie  are 
inieparable,  and  keep  us  Company  quite  through. 
^  The  Life  of  Man  hath  its  Inconveniences  and 
Miferies  of  feveral  forts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
Common,  extending  to  all  Perfons^and  all  Times; 
Others  are  Peculiar  and  Succeffive^  and  difttn* 
guifli'd  by  the  different  Parts^  and  Age,  and  parti- 
cular Seafbns  and  Accidents  of  Life :  As  Childhood, 
Youth,  Maturity,  Man's  Eftate,  and  Old  Age  ;  for 
Each  of  thefe  hath  its  diftind  Calamities  ;  ibme 
Embalements  and  Incumbrances^  which  may  be 
properly  caU*d  its  own. 
^.  When  Toutb  and  Old  Age  come  to  be  weighed  one 
THtbMmd  againft  the  other,  it  ham  been  uliial  to  give  the 
^\  rt»-  Advantage  to  the  latter :  And  moft  Authors  ipeak 
^*^  of  Age  with  Honour  and  RefpeA,  as  having  at* 
tain'd  to  greater  degrees  of  Wifdom^  more  maturi- 
ty of  Judgment,  more  Moderation  and  Temper : 
All  which  good  Qualities  are  marvellouOy  cry'd 
up,  with  a  Defign  to  put  Youth  out  of  Counter 
nance,  and  to  charge  upon  it  the  contrary  Cha- 
raders  of  Vice  and  Folly,  Licemioufnefs  and  Ex- 
travagance. But  with  the  leave  of  thofe,  who  have 
-thus  decided  the  Controverfie,  I  muft  take  Liberty 
to  declare,  that  this  Verdift  is  in  my  Opinion  very 
unjuft :  For,  in  good  truth,  the  Defers  and  the 
Vices  of  Age  are  more  in  Number,  worfe  in  Qua- 
lity, and  lefs  to  be  refifted  or  recover'd,  than  thofe 
that  are  peculiar  to  Youth.  Years  deform  our 
Minds  as  much  as  our  Bodies  ,•  bring  Wrinkles 
there  as  well  as  in  our  Faces^  and  turn  our  Tem- 
pers 
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pers  fbwre  and  mouldy  with  long  keeping.  The 
Soul  keeps  pace  with  the  Body ;  Both  are  fpenr, 
and  Both  decay,  till  at  laft  we  grow  fo  weak,  fo 
perfedly  helplefs,  as  in  refped  of  both,  to  vcrifie 
that  Proverb,  of  Old  Men  being  twice  Children,     jige 

is  a  neceflary,  but  a  firong  Difeafe  ,*  it  loads  ns 
infenfibly  with  grievous  Itnperfecftions,  and  then 
contrives  to  cover  the  Shame  of  them  with  credi- 
table Names.  What  is  in  effeA  no  other  than 
morofeneft  •  of  Humour,  a  peevifli  diflike  of  the 
prefent  Enjoyments,  and  Difability  to  do  as  the 
Man  did  heretofore,  paffes  for  Wifdorti  and  Gra- 
vity, Experience,  and  an  Inijght  into  the  Vanity 
of  the  World.  But  Wifdom  is  fomewhat  much 
more  noble  than  all  this  comes  to,  and  far  above 
making  ufe  of  fuch  mean  Inftruments.  There  is 
a  vaft  difference  h^twttn  growing  elder  zndi  gro-w-- 
ing  wifer ;  between  forfaking  all  Vice,  and  the 
changing  one  for  another  ^  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  this  Cafe,  changing  for  the  Worfe.  Old 
Age  condemns  the  Pleafures  and  Gaieties  of 
Youth  ;  but  how  much  of  this  muft  be  allowed  to 
its  not  being  now  able  to  reli/h  them  any  longer  ? 
It  is  like  Efafs  Dog,  hates  and  defpifes  what  it 
cannot  enjoy.  But  This  is  not  to  difdain  and 
give  over  Pleafure  ,•  it  is  rather  to  be  difdain  d 
and  given  over  by  it.  Pleafure  is  always  Airy  and 
Entertaining ,-  and  thefe  are  Perfons  no  longer 
for  its  Turn.  But  why  fhould  they  caft  a  Refledi- 
on  upon  That,  which  is  due  to  themfelves  ?  Why 
fhou'd  Impotence  corrupt  their  Judgment  ?  For 
this,  if  impartially  confulted,  would  tell  Young 
Men,  that  there  is  Vice  in  their  Pleafures  ^  and 
Old  Men,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Vice.  And  if 
this  were  rightly  underftood,  and  frankly  confcft. 
Youth  would  be  a  great  deal  the  better,  and  Old 
Age  not  one  whit  the  worfe. 

The 
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each  other,  as  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  do  in  their  £b« 
bings  and  Flowings ;  Trouble  and  Difqoiet  are  al* 
ways  at  hand ;  but  for  Happinefs,  we  are  cheated 
with  the  empty  Shadow  otit.  Blindneis  and  Infen- 
fibilicy  take  up  the  Beginnin|;  of  our  Lives ;  La- 
bour and  Anxious  Care,  the  Middle;  Weaknefs  and 
Pain,  the  Latter  End  j  but  Ignorance  and  Error 
reach  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  :  Theie  are 
inieparable,  and  keep  us  Company  quite  through. 
4«  The  Life  of  Man  hath  its  Inconveniences  and 
Miferies  of  feveral  forts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
Common,  extending  to  ail  Perfons^and  all  Times; 
Others  are  Peculiar  and  Succeffive,  and  diftin« 
guifli'd  by  the  different  Parts^  and  Age,  and  parti- 
cular Seafbns  and  Accidents  of  Life :  As  Childhood, 
Youth,  Maturity,  Man's  Eftate,  and  Old  Age ;  for 
Each  of  the(e  hath  its  diftind  Calamities ;  ibme 
Embalements  and  Incumbrances^  which  may  be 
properly  caU'd  its  own. 
^.  When  Toutb  and  Old  Agt  come  to  be  weighed  one 
THtth  sni  againft  the  other,  it  ham  been  ulual  to  give  the 
'^\  rt»-  Advantage  to  the  latter :  And  moft  Authors  ipeak 
^*^  of  Age  with  Honour  and  RefpeA,  as  having  at* 
tain'd  to  greater  degrees  of  Wifdom^  more  maturi- 
ty of  Judgment,  more  Moderation  and  Temper : 
All  which  good  Qualities  are  marvelloufly  cry'd 
up,  with  a  Defign  to  put  Youth  out  of  Counter 
nance,  and  to  charge  upon  it  the  contrary  Cha- 
raders  of  Vice  and  Folly,  Licemioufnefs  and  Ex- 
travagance. But  with  the  leave  of  thofe^  who  have 
thus  decided  the  Controverfie,  I  muft  take  Liberty 
to  declare,  that  this  Verdift  is  in  my  Opinion  very 
unjuft  :  For,  in  good  truth,  the  DefeAs  and  the 
Vices  of  Age  are  more  in  Number,  worfe  in  Qua- 
lity, and  lefs  to  be  refifted  or  recover'd,  than  thofe 
that  are  peculiar  to  Youth.  Years  deform  our 
blinds  as  much  as  our  Bodies;  bring  Wrinkles 
there  as  well  as  in  our  Faces^  and  turn  our  Tem- 
pers 
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pers  fowre  and  mouldy  with  long  keeping.  The 
Soul  keeps  pace  with  the  Body  ;  Both  are  fpcnt, 
and  Both  decay,  till  at  laft  we  grow  fo  weak,  fo 
perfedly  helplefs,  as  in  refped  of  both,  to  vcrifie 

that  Proverb,  of  Old  Men  being  twice  Children,     ^ge 

is  a  neceflary,  but  a  firong  Difeafe  ,*  it  loads  us 
infenfibly  with  grievous  Imperfections,  and  then 
contrives  to  cover  the  Shame  of  them  with  credi- 
table Names.  What  is  in  effeA  no  other  than 
morofenels '  of  Humour,  a  peevifli  diflike  of  the 
prefent  Enjoyments,  and  Difability  to  do  as  the 
Man  did  heretofore,  paffes  for  Wifdorti  and  Gra- 
vity, Experience,  and  an  Ini^ght  into  the  Vanity 
of  the  World.  But  Wifdom  is  fomewhat  much 
more  noble  than  all  this  comes  to,  and  far  above 
making  ufe  of  fuch  mean  Inftruments.  There  is 
a  vaft  difference  between  growing  elder  and  gro-w-- 
ing  vfifer ;  between  forfaking  all  Vice,  and  the 
chan^g  one  for  another  ^  and,  as  it  often  hapr 
pens  in  this  Cafe,  changing  for  the  Worfe.  Old 
Age  condemns  the  Pleafures  and  Gaieties  of 
Youth  ;  but  how  much  of  this  mud  be  allowed  to 
its  not  being  now  able  to  reli/h  them  any  longer  ? 
It  is  like  Efop's  Dog,  hates  and  defpifes  what  it 
cannot  <snjoy.  But  This  is  not  to  difdain  and 
give  over  Pleafure  ,•  it  is  rather  to  be  difdain  d 
and  given  over  by  it.  Pleafure  is  always  Airy  and 
Entertaining  ,*  and  thefe  are  Perfons  no  longer 
for  its  Turn.  But  why  fhould  they  caft  a  Refledi- 
on  upon  That,  which  is  due  to  themfelves  ?  Why 
fhou'd  Impotence  corrupt  their  Judgment  ?  For 
this,  if  impartially  confulted,  would  tell  Young 
Men,  that  there  is  Vice  in  their  Pleafures ;  and 
Old  Men,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Vice.  And  if 
this  were  rightly  underftood,  and  frankly  confcft. 
Youth  would  be  a  great  deal  the  better,  and  Old 
Age  not  one  whit  the  worfe. 

The 
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each  other,  as  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  do  in  their  £b« 
bings  and  Flowings ;  Trouble  and  Difquiet  are  al- 
ways  at  hand ;  but  for  Happinefs,  we  are  cheated 
with  the  empty  Shadow  ot  it.  Blindneis  andlnfen- 
fibility  take  up  the  Beginning  of  our  Lives;  La- 
bour and  Anxious  Care,  the  Middle;  Weaknefs  and 
Pain,  the  Latter  End ;  but  Ignorance  and  Error 
reach  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  :  Thefe  are 
inieparable,  and  keep  us  Company  quite  through. 
^  The  Uft  of  Man  hath  its  Inconveniences  and 
Miferies  of  feveral  forts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
Common,  extending  to  all  Perfons^and  all  Times; 
Others  are  Peculiar  and  Succeffive^  and  diftin* 
guifli'd  by  the  different  Parts^  and  Age,  and  pard* 
cular  Sealbns  and  Accidents  of  Life :  AsChildhood> 
Youth,  Maturity,  Man's  Eftate,  and  Old  Age ;  for 
Each  of  thefe  hath  its  diftind:  Calamities  ;  fome 
Embalements  and  Incumbrances^  which  may  be 
properly  call'd  its  own. 
^.  When  Tmtb  and  Old  Age  come  to  be  weighed  one 
rnttbsnd  againft  the  other,  it  ham  been  uiual  to  give  the 
^\  rt»-  Advantage  to  the  latter :  And  moft  Authors  (peak 
^*^  of  Age  with  Honour  and  Refped,  as  having  at* 
tain'd  to  greater  degrees  of  WiiHom^  more  maturi- 
ty of  Judgment,  more  Moderation  and  Temper* 
All  which  good  Qualities  are  marvelloufly  cry'd 
up,  with  a  Defign  to  put  Youth  out  of  Counce* 
nance,  and  to  charge  upon  it  the  contrary  Cha- 
raders  of  Vice  and  Folly,  LiceiKioufnefs  and  Ex- 
travagance. But  with  the  leave  of  thofe^  who  have 
thus  decided  the  Controverfie,  I  muft  take  Liberty 
to  declare,  that  this  Verdift  is  in  my  Opinion  very 
unjuft  :  For,  in  good  truths  the  DefeAs  and  the 
Vices  of  Age  are  more  in  Number,  worfe  in  Qua- 
lity, and  lefs  to  be  refifted  or  recover  d,  than  thofe 
that  are  pecular  to  Youth.  Years  deform  our 
Minds  as  much  as  our  Bodies,-  bring  Wrinkles 
there  as  well  as  in  our  Faces^  and  turn  our  Tem- 
pers 
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pers  fbwre  and  mouldy  with  long  keeping.  The 
Soul  keeps  pace  with  the  Body ;  Both  are  fpcnr, 
and  Both  decay,  till  at  laft  we  grow  (b  weak,  Co 
perfeAly  helplefs,  as  in  refped  of  both,  to  vcrifie 

that  Proverb,  of  Old  Men  being  twice  Children,     ^ge 

is  a  neceflary,  but  a  firong  Difeafe  ,•  it  loads  us 
infenfibly  with  grievous  Itnperfecftions,  and  then 
contrives  to  cover  the  Shame  of  them  with  credi- 
table Names.  What  is  in  effeA  no  other  than 
morofenefs '  of  Humour,  a  peevifli  diflike  of  the 
prefent  Enjoyments,  and  Difability  to  do  as  the 
Man  did  heretofore,  paffes  for  Wifdorti  and  Gra- 
vity, Experience,  and  an  Iniight  into  the  Vanity 
of  the  World.  But  Wifdom  is  fomewhat  much 
more  noble  than  all  this  comes  to,  and  far  above 
making  ufe  of  fuch  mean  Inftruments.  There  is 
a  vaft  difference  httwetn  growing  elder  2ind  grow-^ 
ing  wifer }  between  forfaking  all  Vice,  and  the 
chanj^g  one  for  another  ^  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  this  Cafe,  changing  for  the  Worfe.  Old 
Age  condemns  the  Pleafures  and  Gaieties  of 
Youth  ,•  but  how  much  of  this  muft  be  allowed  to 
its  not  being  now  able  to  reli/h  them  any  longer  ? 
It  is  like  Efafs  Dog,  hates  and  defpifes  what  it  , 

cannot  isnjoy.  But  This  is  not  to  difdain  and 
give  over  Pleafure  ,*  it  is  rather  to  be  difdain  d 
and  given  over  by  it.  Pleafure  is  always  Airy  and 
Entertaining ;  and  thefe  are  Perfons  no  longer 
for  its  Turn.  But  why  fhould  they  caft  a  Refledi- 
on  upon  That,  which  is  due  to  themfelves  i  Why 
fhou'd  Impotence  corrupt  their  Judgment  ?  For 
this,  if  impartially  confulted,  would  tell  Young 
Men,  that  there  is  Vice  in  their  Pleafures  ^  and 
Old  Men,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Vice,  And  if 
this  were  rightly  underftood,  and  frankly  confcft. 
Youth  would  be  a  great  deal  the  better,  and  Old 
Age  not  one  whit  the  worfe* 

The 
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The  Vices  more  peculiar  to  Tcutb  are,  Raflinefi 
and  Heat ;  Forwardnels,  and  an  unguarded  Con- 
verfation  j  Debauchery,  and  all  manner  of  Senfual 
TExcefs.    And  thefe  are  in  fome  Degree  natural  to 
that  State ;  the  Effeds  of  Warmth  and  Vigour, 
and  the  Boilings  of  a  Florid  Blood  :  All  which, 
as  they  need  and  ought  to  be  correded,  (b  they 
have  iomething  to  hy  in  their  own  Excufe.    But 
what  Apology  (hall  we  make  for  the  ill  Qualities 
that  attend  Old  Age  ?   The  lighted  and  ieaft  of 
which  are  vain  Arrogance  and  Pride  ;  a  trouble- 
Ibme  and  peremptory  way  of  Conveding,  and  an 
cngrofling  all  the  Talk  to  themfelves ;  froward  and 
unlociable  Hnmoun,  Superftition  and  Whimfie ; 
Jjoffe  of  Riches  when  paft  the  uie  of  them  ;  for- 
did Avarice,  and  fear  of  Death ,«  which  generally 
is  not  (as  Ibme  have  favourably  interpreted  the 
Cafe  )  the  eSk&  of  a  cold  Blood,  and  low  Spi- 
iksy  and  of  Courage  damp'd  by  thefe  Natuial  Cao- 
fes ;  but  it  proceols  from  long  Cnilom,  and  Ac- 
quaintance, and  a  foolifli  Fondneis  for  the  World ; 
by  which  the  CMd  Gentleman  hath  corrupted  his 
Juc^ment,  and  hath  a  greater  Tendecnefs  for  itj 
chan  young  Men ,  who  enjoy  more,  and  know 
lefs  of  it.    Befides  tfaelb,  tfaete  are  Envy,  and  Ill- 
Nature,  and  Injdlice ;  but  the  moft  exqnifite  and 
ijdiculous  Folly  of  all,  is,  thac  A&&stdon  of  a 
ievere,  and  grave,  and  wiCe  Cbaiader  ^*  and  hoping 
tx>  gain  RcfpeA  and  Deference,  by  an  Auftere 
Look,  and  Sccmful  Behaviour ;  wbidi  indeed  does 
ibut  ^proviofce  Laughter,  and  become  it  felf  a  J  eft, 
wMk  it  cretiends  to  extort  Obfervance  and  Fear : 
For  cbe  Voung  inellows  combine  together  againit 
this  formal  Auftedty,  which  they  fee  put  on  on- 
ly for  a  Difguife ;  and  with  a  deiign  to  amnfe 
aad  affright  them   into  Reverence,  where  real 
Merit,  which  would  engage  it,  is  wanciflg.    In 
Ihort,  l)ie  Vices  of  Old  Age  are  fo  numerous 

on 
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on  the  One  Hand^  and  the  Infirmities  of  it  on  the 

Other^  and  Both  together  confpire  to  render  it  fo 

defpicable^  that  the  beft  and  moft  faying  Game  ic 

caa  ^y^  is  to  fecure  Mens  AffeAaonSj  and  to  win 

them  by  Methods  of  Kindnefs^  and  Affability^  and 

Good-Nature.    For  Churliflinefs^  and  an  Imperi- 

ons  Humour^  and  wllafletrer  aims  at  Fear  and  Do- 

minion^  are  not  by  any  means  Weapons  fit  for 

Thefe«Perfons  t^  manage.    The  affeding  fo  ¥ery 

i|i«6h  kfJi^  toes  Vy  tx>  tntans  btooftie  tMtn ;  md 

if  the  thing  could  really  be  compared  ( which  it 

rarely^  or  never  is)  yet  they  fhould  much  rather 

chufe  to  rendet  AnofhfAres  A^^teeable ;  and  think 

the  Love^  and  Refped;^   and  Honour  of  young 

Pctfttt^  mare  to  te  ^defitd^  dnn  dii  keophg 

them  in  Conftndnt  and  Petri  and  Tyrannizing 

ever  aU  that  conveife  with  them. 
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THE 


Fourth  Confideration 


CONCERNS 

egard  to  his  Manners^  Humour^ 
and  Omdition.  &c. 


A  general  Draught  of  Man. 

TH  E  Ancient  Sages^  and  as  many  as  liave 
apply'd  chemfelves  to  the  iludy  of  Hu- 
mane Nature^  when  they  reprefent  Aian 
to  us^  have  this  remarkable  Agreement  among 
them^  That  in  all  their  Draughts  and  Defcriptions, 
their  prindpai  Lines  are  the  fame.  For  they  All 
confpire  to  paint  him^  as  a  Creature  made  up 

of  thefe  Four  Things  }  Vanity y  Weaknefs^  Inconfian- 
cy,  and  Mifery.  Tney  %1e  him  They  Trey  of 
Tsme }  The  Spwt  and  Gtugaw  of  Fortune  ;  The  Image 
cf  Incmfiancy  j  The  Pattern,  nay  rather  the  ProJigy 
^  Weaknefs  i  the  Balance  of  Envy  and  Mifery  ;  a 
Dream  ;  a  Pbantome  ;  Dufi  and  jifljes  ;  a  Vapour  }  a 
Mcming'Dew  j  a  Flower  that  frejently  fadetb ;  in  the 
Morning  Green  and  growing  ufy  in  the  Evening  cut 
down  J  Ay  d  uf  y  and  withered  ;  zWind;  Grafs  ;  Vi  Bub- 
hie;  a  Shadow}  Z  Leaf  bom  away  by  the  Wind}  3,  Sponge 

fun 
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full  of  Excrements  in  bis  Beginning  ;  a  Bundle  of  In-- 
firmities  and  Miferies  in  the  Middle  State  ;  Rottennefs 
and  a  Nuifance,  and  Food  for  Worms^  in  bis  Latter 
End.  In  a  Word,  The  moft  DefpcabUy  the  moft 
Calamitous  Part  of  the   v/bole   Creation.     Job^   who 

was  as  well  skiird,  and  as  much  experienced  in 
this  SubjeA,  as  any  Man  ever  was,  hath  drawn  . 
him  at  full  length,  in  his  true  Colours  and  Pro- 
portions :  And  Solomon  after  him  hath  done  the 
lame  in  his  Books.  Vlinys  Piece  of  him  is  in 
Little  J  but  extremely  likfe  the  Original,  when 
he  calls  him  *  The  moft  wretched,  and  yet  the 
proudeft  and  moft  infolent  Creature  in  the  whole 
World.  Under  the  Former  of  thefe  Attributes, 
(  That  of  Wretched  )  he  comprehends  all  the 
Charafters  already  mentioned,  and  the  Defcri- 
ptions  other  Writers  have  given  of  him.  The  Se- 
cond (That  of  Proudeft)  concerns  another  Head 
of  very  great  Confederation  ^  and  in  thefe  Two 
Words  he  feems  to  have  comprized  all  that  can 
be  faid  upon  the  Matter.  Thefe  Two  Quali- 
ties, I  confefs,  feem  utterly  inconfiftent,  and  de-<t 
ftru<aive  of  each  other.  For  what  in  Appearance 
more  diftant ,  what  more  contradidious,  than 
Eraptinefs  and  Prefumption ,  than  Mifery  and 
Pride  ?  So  ftrange,  fo  monftrous  a  Compofitioh 
is  Many  in  which  thefe  wide  Extremes  are  Ingte-  ^ 
dients. 

Now  the  very  different  Parts  whereof  Man 
confifts.  Body  and  Spirit,  make  it  exceeding  hard 
to  give  a  tolerable  Defcription  of  him  entire^ 
and  altogether.  Some  charge  all  that  can  be 
fpoken  in  DiQ)aragement  of  Man>  upon  the  Bo- 
dy, and  reprelent  lum  a  moft  excellent  Creature^ 
complete  and  fuperior  to  any  other,  in  regard  of 

■    ■-  I  — ■ -^ ■ I    ■  -  ■     .    r .^_^— ^^i— — ^^M^     I     I    „  fc^^M^w— a 

*  Solum  ue  certum  fie  nihil  efle  cerci,  nee  mifeiius^quicquam 
homine  auc  fupeibius* 
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his  Mind.  But  this  Method  is  fo  far  from  juft^  that, 
on  the  contrary^  All  that  is  truly  ill,  not  in  Man 
only,  but  in  the  whole  World,  is  the  ProduA  and 
Contrivance  of  the  Mind.  And  much  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Vanity,  Inconftancy,  Mifery,  and 
Prefumption,  with  which  Humane  Nature  is  de- 
bafed,  refides  in  this  Part  of  us  ;  which  gave  D^ 
mocritus  occafion  to  call  the  Mind  An  unknom 
IVorU  of  Miferits  ;  and  Plutarch  proves  it  by  a 
Trad  written  on  purpofe,  and  upon  this  vccy 
Subjed.  This  General  Confideration  then,  which 
regards  Man  in .  his  own  Nature,  and  in  the 
Grofs,  ihall  confift  of  thefe  Five  Particulars :  Va- 

nityy  Weahtefs^  Inconfiancy^  Aliferj^  and  PrefurHftm') 

Which  are  indeed  the  moft  Natural,  the  moft 
Jnfeparable  and  Univer&l  Qualities,  of  any  that 
belong  CO  him  ,•  tho'  the  Two  laft  feem  more  ifl- 
timateiy  to  concern,  and  touch  him  moft  to  the 
quick.  I  add  too,  that  there  are  feme  Things 
reducible,  to  feveral  of  thefe  Five  Heads ;  and  it 
is  not  eafiy  to  determine  which  of  them  they 
moft  properly  belong  to,  particularly  the  To- 
picks  of  ff^eakntfs  and  Mifery ^  between  which  thcic 
is  great  Affinity  and  Refemblance. 


* 

*  Utrum  graviorcs  motbi  animi  quim  coiporis.    Pkt.  tA 
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CHAP-     XXXVI. 

L  Vanity. 


OF  all  the  Qualities  that  belong  to  Humane  i. 
Nature,  Vanity  is  the  moft  EiTential.  The  ve- 
ry Peculiar  of  Man,  and  Predominate  over  the 
reft.  For,  whether  we  regard  Moral  Evil,  or  Mif- 
fortune,  or  Inconftancy,  or  Irrefolution,  or  any 
other  ill  Property,  (of  which,  God  knows,  this 
Soil  always  bears  a  blentiful  Crop)  yet  it  abounds 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  Worthlefnefs,  and  Em- 
ptinefs;  Senfelefs  Folly,  and  Ridiculous  Vanity. 
Upon  this  Account  Demoeritus  was  certainly  more 
in  the  right,  when  he  laugh'd  at  all  Mankind, 
and  treated  them  with  Scorn  and  Contempt,  than 
Her  adit  us  was,  who  wept  and  afflifted  himfelf ;  and 
fo  exprefs'd  fome:  fort  of  Efteem  for  Men,  as  if 
he  thought  them  worth  his  Trouble  and  Con- 
cern. And  Diogenes  took  a  better  Courfe  in  re- 
proaching and  difdaining  them,  than  Timon  did, 
who  profefs'd  to  hate  Mankind,  and  fled  away 
from  all  Converfation.  PinJar  hath  given  a  live- 
lier Image  of  This,  than  any  Auth^pr  befides,  in 
that  bold  Stroke,  where  he  hath  joy ned  the  Two 
vaineft  Things  in  the  World  together,  to  finifh  his 
Idea,  calling  Man  the  Dream  of  a  Shadow.  This 
Confideration  hath  driven  fome  Wile  Men  to  fo 
very  great  a  Contempt  of  Humane  Nature,  that 
when  a  Difficult,  Bold,  and  Noble  Undertaking 
was  mentioned  to  them,  they  would  frequently 
reply  ;  That  all  the  World  was  not  worth  a  Man'$ 
giving  himfelf  any  Trouble  for  it^  fo  faid  Smilius 

V  z  to 
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to  Brutus,  when  they  difcourfed  the  Confpiracy 
againft  Cafar)  That  a  Wife  Man  ought  not  to  dp 
any  Thing  upon  any  Account  but  his  own.  And 
that  it  was  by  no  means  fit^  that  Wife  Men  and 
Wifdom  lliould  fuffer  any  Difquiet,  or  be  expos'd 
to  any  Hazard,  for  the  Sake  of  Fools  and  Sots. 
2.  This  Vanity  hath  great  variety  of  Ways  to  ex- 

yanitj      prefi  it  felf  by.    As,  Firft  of  all.  In  our  Thoughts, 
jjL^^\      and  fecret  Conferences  with  our  Selves,,  which  are 
***  '^"    very  often  even  worfe  tiian  vain,  frivolous  andridi- 
culous.    And  yet  in  thefe  trifling  Imaginations  we 
fpend  a  great  deal  of  Time,  and  are  not  fenfible  of 
it.     We  enter  upon  them,  continue  in  them,  and 
come  out  of  them  again,  without  ever  being  con- 
fcious  of  our  Motions :  Which  makes  the  Vanity 
double,  and  argues  great  Inadvertency,  and  Dii- 
regard  of  our  ielves     Here  is  one  walking  in  bis 
Dining-Room  full  of  Care  to  manage  his  Feet  lb, 
that  each  Turn  may  be  compafs'd  with  fuch  a 
Number  of  Steps,  and  that  fuch  Parts  of  the  Boards 
only  may  be  trod  upon  :  A  Second  forms,  with 
great  Serioufhefs,  long  Harangues  to  himfelf,  com- 
pofes  a  Scene  of  Adion,  what  he  would  fay^  and 
how  he  would  maintain  his  Port,  if  he  were  a 
King,  or  a  Pope,  or  fome  other  Thing,  which  he 
is  fo  far  from,  that  he  knows  it  is  impoflible  he 
ever  ftiould  be  fuch.    And  thus  he  feeds  upon 
Wind,  nay,  upon  fome  what  yet  lefs  fubftantial^  up 
on  a  Thing  that  never  had,  nor  ever  will  have^  any 
fort  of  Exiitence.    Another  is  taken  up  in  Con- 
trivance for  the  Management  of  his  Perfbn^  the 
Affedin^  a  particular  Motion  of  his  Body^  an 
Air  of  his  Face,  a  Singularity  of  Addrefs,  odd  Sen- 
tences, and  uncommon  Pronunciations  ;  and  This 
he  is  infinitely  delighted  with,  as  a  Thing  extreme- 
ly graceful  and  engaging,  and  what  other  People  ; 
mult  needs  admire,  and  be  taken  with  too.    Then 
how  prodigiouAy  vain  and  fooliih  are  we  in  our 
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Wi/hes  and  Defires ;  from  whence  fpring  our  ridi- 
iculpus  Opinions^  and  our  yet  more  ridiculous  JHfopes 
and  Expciftations  ?  And  This  again^  not  only  at 
fiich  times  as  we  furfeit  with  Leifure,  and  have  no 
other  Bufinefs  to  employ  our  Thoughts ;  but  it  very 
often  interrupts  our  lerious  and  moft  important 
Affairs,  and  breaks  our  Thread  in  the  very  Heat 

of  Adion.  So  natural  is  Vanity  to  us^  and  fo  freva- 
hnt  over  us,  that  it  fpirits  us  away,  and  plucks  us 
forcibly  from  Truth  and  Solidity,  and  real  Sub- 
'  fiance ;  to  Jofe  us  in  Air,  and  Emptinefs,  and  No- 
thing. 

But,  of  all  Vanities,  the  moft  refined  in  Folly,  is  3. 
that  anxious  Care  of  what  Ihall  happen  hereafter,  ^«»«'-« 
when  we  are  gone,  and  cannot  feel  it.  We  ftretch  ^-^Z*'*^ 
our  Defires  and  Affedions  beyond  our  Perfons  and  ^  ' 
Subfiftence  ,•  and  are  much  concerned  for  Things 
to  be  done  to  us,  when  we  ihall  be  in  no  Capacity 
of  receiving  them.  How  importunately  do  we  co- 
vet Praife  and  Applaufe  after  Death  ?  And  how 
egregious  a  Folly  is  this  ?  What  can  be  vainer  ? 
This  is  not  Ambition,  as  Men  may  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine i  for  that  defires  a  fenfiblp  Honour,  fuch  as  ^ 
Man  can  enjoy,  and  reap  fome  Benefit  from.  So 
£ir  as  our  Good  Name  indeed  is  capable  of  doing 
Service  to  our  Children,  or  Relations,  or  Friends, 
that  ftay  behind,  I  own  there  is  Ufe  of  it  j  and  am 
cjonten*  Men  fliould  defire  it  in  Proportion  to  this 
Convenience.  But  to  propofe  That,  as  our  own 
Happinefs,  which  can  never  reach,  or  in  any  de- 
gree .affeii  our  felves,  is  meer  Vanity.  Such  ano- 
ther Folly  is  Theirs,  who  perplex  their  Lives  with 
Fears  of  their  Wives  marrying  Second  Husbands  j 
and  paffionately  defire  they  wou  d  continue  fingle  j 
nay,  are  content  to  purchase  the  Gratification  of  this 
Whimfy,  at  a  dear  rate,  by  leaving  in  their  Wills 
%  great  Part  of  their  Eftates  to  their  Widows,  upon 
this  Condition.  Vhat  a,0  infupportaWe  Fdly  ?  and, 
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as  it  fomedmes  falls  out^  what  horrible  Injuftice  is 
this  ?  How  diredly  the  Reverfe  of  thofe  Heroick 
Spirits  in  Former  Ages^  who^  upon  their  Death- 
Beds,  advis'd  their  Wives  to  marry  again,  as  foon  as 
Decency  and  Prudence  would  permit ;  and  to  ren- 
der themfelves  ufeful  by  bringing  Children  to  the 
Publick  ?  Some  again,  conjure  their  Friends  to 
wear  fuch  a  Ring,  or  a  Lock  of  Hair,  or  iome 
other  Relick^  as  a  conflant  Remembrance  of  them^ 
when  they  are  dead  ;  or  leave  Diredions  for  fome 
particular  Thing  to  be  done  about  their  own  Bo- 
dies ;  What  can  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Hath  it  not 
a  very  untoward  Afped  ?  Methinks,  it  looks^  as  if 
Men  could  be  content  to  part  with  Life ;  but  could 
not  even  then  fubmit  to  part  with  t^anifj  at  any 
rate. 
4.  Another  Fanity  is  this.  That  the  Generality   of 

Mankind  live  for  Other  People  only,  and  not  for 
Themfelves.  We  are  not  half  fo  much  concern  d 
what  we  really  and  truly  are  in  our  own  Perfons 
and  Difpofitions,  as  what  the  World  takes  us  for,  and 
how  we  Hand  in  Charader  and  Reputation  abroad. 
And  thus  we  frequently  cheat  our  felves,  and  caft 
away  the  true  Happinefs  and  Advantages  of  Life, 
and  do  a  thouland  inconvenient  Things  ,•  tho'  at 
the  fame  time  we  torture  our  felves  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Standers-by,  and  to  put  on  what  we 
know  is  moft  in  Vogue.  And  this  is  plainly  fo, 
not  only  in  our  EnateSj  and  our  Bodies  ,•  The 
Table,  the  Equipage,  the  Furniture,  the  Drefs,  the 
Figure,  all  adapted  to  the  prefent  Mode,  and  what 
the  World  expeds  from  Perfons  in  our  Circumftan- 
ces  ,•  But,  which  is  a  great  deal  worfe,  and  more 
deplorable  ,•  in  the  Advantages  of  the  Mind  the 
Obfervation  holds  too.  For  even  Thefe  are  thought 
of  no  Ufe  or  Worth,  unlcfs  they  draw  the  Eyes 
and  Approbation  of  other  People.  And  Virtue  it 
felf  is  negleifted  and  difefteem'd,  if  it  be  not  pub- 
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lickly  acknowledged  and  commended :  As  if  the 
Teftimonies  of  ones  own  Breaft  were  no  Satif- 
fsiAion  ;  As  if  thofe  Things  which  were  given  for 
our  proper  Ufe  and  Benefit,  had  loft  all  their  Ef- 
ficacy, and  changed  their  Nature,  when  Others 
do  not  fee,  and  fhare  in  them,  as  well  as  our 
Selves. 

Nor  is  our  Vanity  confined  to  fimple  Thoughts,  S^ 
and  Defires,  and  calm  Difcourfe  ,•  but  it  often  rifes  Jj^"^'//; 
higher,  puts  both  Body  and  Mind  into  violent  Agi-^^^ 
tations  and  Pains.  Men  often  teaze  and  torment 
themfelves  more,  for  Matters  of  little  or  no  Con- 
lequence,  than  for  thofe  which  are  of  neareft  Con- 
cern, and  upon  which  their  All  depends.  Our 
Soul  is  frequently  thrown  into  violent  Diforders, . 
by  little  Whymfies,  a  meer  Fancy,  a  Dream,  a  Sha- 
dow, an  empty  Amufement,  without  Subftance, 
without  Ground  ,•  and  works  it  felf  up  to  all  the 
Exceffes  of  Anger  and  Revenge,  Joy  and  Grief,  and 
Confufion  ,•  and  all  This  with  building  Caftles  in 
the  Air.  The  Ceremony  of  taking  leave,  the  Idea 
of  fome  particular  Geftures  in  a  parting  Friend, 
llrikes  us  deeper,  and  gives  us  more  real  Trouble, 
than  all  the  Reafoning  in  the  World,  upon  Matters 
of  greateft  Moment,  is  able  to  do.  The  Sound  of 
a  Name  repeated,  fome  certain  Words  and  melan- 
choly Accents  pronounc'd  pathetically  ,•  nay,  dumb 
Sighs,  and  vehement  Exclamations,  go  to  our  ve- 
.  ry  Hearts.  Tricks  which  all  your  former  Ha- 
ranguers,  Enthufiafls,  Buffoons,  and  Others,  whofe 
Trade  it  is  to  move  the  Paffions,  know,  and  pra- 
<ftifc  in  great  Perfedion.  And  this  airy  Blaft  fome- 
times  fiirprizes  the  moft  cautious,  and  tranfports 
the  moft  refolved,  unlefs  they  fet  a  more  than  com- 
mon Guard  upon  themfelves.  So  ftrong  an  In- 
fluence hath  Vanity,  and  We  fo  mighty  a  Tendency 
to  it.    Nay,  as  if  it  were  not  Reproach  fufficient 
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to  be  agitated  and  toffed  about  with  Toys  and 
Trifles,  even  Falfliood  and  Cheat  hath  the  fame 
Effe<a,  and  ;(which  is  ftrange)  even  when  we 
know  it  is  nothing  but  Faljhood  and  Cheat.  Such 
Delight  do  we  take,  fuch  Induftry  do  we  ufe, 
to  bubble  our  felves  with  our  Eyes  open,  and  to 
feed  upon  Fable  and  Nothing.  *  How  dextrous 
we  arn  to  deceive  our  felves^  we  need  no  other  Ifl- 
ftances  than  thofe  that  cry  heartily,  and  fall  into 
violent  PaiSons  upon  hearing  difmal  Stories,  and 
feeing  deep  Tragedies,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
know  the  moving  Parts  of  thefe  to  have  been  in- 
vented and  compofed  for  Entertainment  and  Di- 
verfion,  at  -the  Difcretion  of  the  Romancer,  or 
the  Poet :  Nay,  fome  of  them  .meer  Fables  ,•  fo 
far  from  Truth  now,  that  they  never  were  true  in 
any  Circumftance  at  all.  Shall  I  mention  one  Va- 
nity  more  ?  That  of  a  Wretch  poffefs'd,  fond  and 
dying  for  Love  of  an  ugly  old  Hag  ^  One,  whofe 
Age  and  Deformity  he  knows,  and  knows  that  fiie 
hates  and  defpifes  him  too  ,-  and,  notwithflanding 
all  this,  is  bewitched  with  a  painted  Face,  and 
Colours  well  laid ;  the  Affedation  of  a  Coquette, 
or  fome  other  Impofture,  which  he  fees  and  con- 
feiTes  to  be  an  Impofture ;  and  all  the  while  runs 
mad,  and  owns  no  other  Charm,  but  what  he  per- 
fedly  fees  thro'  the  Fallacy  of.  ' 
6.  But  to  fliew  you  what  Footing  Vanity  hath  got, 

Vifits  and  and  how  clofe  it  flicks  to  Humane  Nature  ,•  we 
Matters  of  wiUnow  paft  from  private  Deportment  and  Difpo 
Civility,    ^^^ons,  to  Publick  Converfation  i  by  which  This 
will  plainly  appear,  to  be  no  particular  and  perfonal 
Defelty  but  the  Vice  of  the  whole  Species  in  com- 
mon.   And  here,  what  Vanity y  what  Lofs  of  Time 
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may  we  obferve  in  the  Impertincncier  of  Vifits, 
Howd'you's,  Forms  of  Addrefs,  mutual  Entertain- 
ments^- in  the  Offices  of  Civility,  fet  Speeches,  and 
Ceremonious  Behaviour;  in  Proffers  of  Service, in 
Promifes,  and  Praifes  ?  How  many  fulfome  Strains 
of  Complement,  what  Infinite  Hypocrifie,  Fal- 
fliood  and  Deceit  ?  How  open  and  barefac'd,  Co 
that  the  Perfon  that  utters  it,  and  he  to  whom  it 
is  direAed,  and  every  one  that  ftands  by,  fees  and 
knows,  and  is  fatisfied  it  is  falfe  ?  Thus  Converfa- 
tion  is  now  become  little  elfe,  than  a  Tryal  of 
Skill  for  Diffimulation  ,•  and  looks  like  a  common 
Confederacy,  where  Men  have  combined  together 
to  lye,  and  bubble,  and  abufe,  and  make  a  Jeft  of 
pne  another.  Nay,  good  Manners  require,  that  at 
the  fame  time  a  Man  tells  you  an  impudent  Lye, 
you  fhould  return  him  your  Thanks,  for  what  you 
know  he  intends  not  a  word  of  j  and  He  again, 
who  is  fatisfied  you  believe  not  a  Syllable  of  what 
he  (ays,  receives  thofe  Acknowledgments  of  yours 
with  a  fet  Face,  and  an  Air  of  Confidence  ,•  and 
thus  you  ftand  cringing,  and  fawning,  and  dodg- 
ing for  the  laft  Word  ,•  each  ftriving  to  begin,  and 
fearing  to  leave  off,  and  fhrugging,  when  both  are 
heartily  weary,  and  would  fain  be  well  quit  of  one 
another.  What  Inconveniences  are  we  content 
to  endure  for  thele  Formalities  ?  We  expofe  our 
Selves  to  the  Air,  to  Heat,  to  Cold  ;  difturb  the 
Peace  of  our  Lives,  and  are  in  perpetual  Pain  for 
thefe  courtly  Follies  ;  We  negled  our  Bufinefs  of 
Weight  and  Confequence,  and  attend  upon  Wind 
and  Smoke.  We  are  vain  at  the  Expence  of  our 
Eafe,  nay,  of  our  Health,  of  our  very  Life.  And 
what  can  prove  Mankind  more  enflav'd  to  Vanity 
than  This,  That  Levity  and  Accident  tramples 
Subftance  under  Foot,  and  Air  carries  away  folid 
Body,  whither  it  will  ?.  Efpecially,  when  a  Man 
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that  behaves  himfelf  otherwife  y  muft  be  look'd 
upon  as  a  Sot^  and  a  Fool^  one  that  knows  nothing 
of  the  World,  nor  what  becomes  him  to  do  in 
it :  Thus  to  play  this  Farce  dextroufly,  is  the  grea- 
tcft  Mark  or  Wit ;  and  the  moft  affeded  Hark- 
win  in  it,  is  the  fined  Gentleman ;  but  not  to  be 
Vain  is  contemptible  Stupidity,  and  he  that  de- 
clines playing  the  Fool,  betrays  his  own  want  of 
Senfe  and  good  Breeding.    Nay,  when   there  is 
no  need  of  all  this  Form  and  Complaifance,  Canity 
hangs  about  us  flill :  Witnefs  the  freer  Difcourfcs 
of  the  moft  familiar  Acquaintance,  and  intimate 
Friends.    How  many  trifling  Impertinences,  Fal- 
Ihoods,  Banters,  ( I  omit  the  wicked  and  mifchie- 
vous  Part,  becaufe  that  falls  not  under  this  Head) 
How  many  arrogant  and  vain  Boaftings  go  to 
the  making  up  this  fort  of  Converfation  too  ?  Men 
are  fo  induftrious  to  take,  to  feek,  to  make  occa- 
ons  of  Talking  of  themfelves,  or  of  fomewhat  that 
belongs  to  them  ,•  They  do  it  with  fo  fenfible,  and 
yet  (o  naufeous  a  Pleafure  j  if  they  think  they 
have  faid  or  done  a  good  thing,  or  that  fome- 
what they  are  poiTeft  of  is  better  than  ordinary, 
They  are  fo  uneafie  till  they  have  publifh'd  and 
enlarged  upon  it ;  as  if  all  their  Wit  and  Worth 
were  loft,  unlefs  other  People  were  made  fenfibk 
of  it  too :  They  catch  at  the  very  firft  Conveni- 
ence, cry  it  up  to  the  greateft  Degree  imagina- 
ble ,•  nay,  they  perfedly  bring  it  in  by  Head  and 
Shoulders,  and  interrupt  all  other  Difcourfe  to 
ftart  This :  And  when  any  Body  elfe  is  Talking, 
we  prefently  thruft  our  felves  in,  and  take  an  Ad- 
vantage of  ftiewing  our  Parts  ,•  fo  eager  are  we 
that  People  Ihou'd  underftand  what  we  are,  and 
have  a  regard  for  us  ^  and  not  for  Us  o^ily,  but 
for  every  thing  that  we  have  a  regard  fori 

As 
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As  a  yet  greater  Demonftracion^  how  abfolute  a  ?• 
Sovereignty  Vanity  hath  obtained  over  Humane  Na-  ^«^^'^*. 
ture^  we  need  but  recolleft  the  moft  confiderable  ^^'"*"" 
Revolutions  that  ever  happened  in  the  World,  and 
the  Occafions  of  them :  For  thus  it  will  foon  ap- 
pear, that  the  moll  general  and  moft  forn)idablQ 
Convulfions  of  Cities  and  Kingdoms,  and  whole 
Empires  ;  the  Seditions,  and  Revolts,  and  Fates  of 
Armies,*  the  bloodieft  Battels,  the  barbaroufeft 
Murders,  the  fharpeft  Difputes,  and  moft  implaca- 
ble Quarrels,  have  proceeded  from  very  trifling,  ri- 
diculous, and  infigniiicant  Caufes.  Witnefs  the  long 
War  between  Troy  and  Greece^  the  Piques  of  Sylld 
and  Mariusj  and  all  the  Confufions  that  followed 
from  thence,  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  C/efar  and  Pow- 
fey^  and  Augufius  and  Anthony.  The  Poets  have  re- 
prefented  this  well  enough,  by  pretending  an  Ap- 
ple to  have  been  the  Boutefeu ;  the  Original  of  all 
that  Blood  and  Devaftation  in  AJia  and  Greece. 
And  indeed  the  firft  Springs,  upon  which  thefe  vaft 
Bvents  move,  are  commonly  Things  of  no  confide- 
ration;  but  That  which  begins  very  fmall,fweHs 
to  a  vaft  Bulk  afterwards  ,-  and  the  blowing  it  up 
thus,  is  an  irrefragable  Proof  of  the  Vanity  and 
Folly  of  Mankind.  Nay,  many  times  an  occafio- 
nal  Thing  goes  further  with  us  than  the  principal 
Caufe  ;  and  fome  paltry  little  Circumftances  make 
more  fenfible  Impreffions,  and  gall  us  more  than 
the  main  Matter  to  which  they  retain  ,•  as  C/efars 
Robe  put  Rome  into  greater  Paffion  and  Concern, 
than  his  Death  it  felf,  and  the  Two  and  twenty 
Stabs  in  his  Body  had  done  before. 

The  Laft,  and  indeed  the  moft  exquifite  Vanity^      8. 
is  our  feeking  with  fo  much  Induftry  and  Paffion,  Notions  of. 
and  pleaiing  our  felves  fo  highly,  nay,  placing  our  f^^PP^'^^l^ 
very  Hapfinefs  in  Advantages,  which  have  neither  ^gff^^' 
real  Worth,  nor  Neceffity  to  recommend  Them  : 

But 
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But  as  they  are  trifling  and  frivolous  in  themfeWes^ 
fo  they  arc  fuch  as  we  may  be  very  happy,  and 
live  very  comfortably  and  conveniently  without. 
Vhereas  on  the  other  hand^  thofe  that  are  neceflk- 
ry^  and  eflential  to  our  true  Happinefs^  find  little 
or  no  part  of  the  Regard  due  to  them ;  and  every 
Body  is  indifferent  whether  he  hath  Them  or  not* 
Thus  the  Condition  of  Man  is  all  Air  and  Specu- 
lation ;  His  whole  Happinefs  imaginary ;  Opioion 
and  Dream  is  all  he  purfues  j  and  in  this  he  ftands 
Alone^  and  cannot  match  himfelf  in  the  whole 
World.  God  hath  all  Good  in  Effence  and  Reality, 
and  Ewl  in  Notion  and  Underftanding  only.  Man^ 
on  the  contrary^  hath  only  fantaftical  Good^  but  bis 
Evils  are  weighty  and  fubftantial.  Beafts  are  not 
fatisfy'd  with  Opinion^  nor  do  They  feed  upon 
Fancy^  but  require  fomewhat  that  is  prefent^  and 
fenfible^  and  real^  to  content  them,  f^anity  is  re- 
ferv'd  to  Man  for  his  Portion^  the  Inheritance  and 
peculiar  Right  of  his  Nature.  He  runs^  he  buftles, 
he  fights^  he  dies^  he  flies^  he  purfues ;  he  grafps 
at  a  Shadow^  he  woribips  the  Wind ;  he  Iweats 
and  toils  all  Day^  and  in  the  Evenings  when  bis 
Gains  come  to  be  computed^  a  Mote  is  all  tb« 
Wages  he  receives  for  his  Work. 
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WE  are  now  advancing  to  the  Second  Head^ 
under  which  Humane  Nature  is  to  be  con- 
iidered ;  and  This  cannot  be  any  Surprize^  after 
\i^hat  hath  been  faid  already.  Forhow  fliould  fo 
much  Vanity  be  otherwife  than  Feeble  and  Frail  ? 
Accordingly,  this  Frailty  is  fiankly  confcfled  by 
all  People,  and  feveral  Inftances  of  it  reckoned 
up,  which  are  too  Plain  not  to  be  difcerned  :  But 
then  it  is  not  obferved  in  its  due  Proportion,  nor 
in  all  Cafes  where  it  really  hath  a  Part ,-  as  iii 
thofe,  for  Inftance,  which  leem  to  have  more  of 
Strength,  and  a  lels  Mixture  of  IVeaknefs ;  fuch  as 
Defire  ,•  The  Ufe  and  Enjoyment  of  what  a  Man 
is  poffeft  of,'  In  his  Good  and  his  Evil ;  in  /hort, 
luch  as  Man  takes  a  Pride  in,  and  values  himfelf 
upon.  And  yet,  even  Thefe  fuppofed  Glories  and 
Excellencies  of  his  Nature,  are  undeniable  Argu- 
ments of  his  Weaknefs.  This  may  poffibly  feem 
a  Paradox  at  firft  Sight  ,•  but  a  few  particular  Re- 
flexions, will  give  us  a  clearer  and  more  diftind 
View  of  the  Thing. 

Firfi,  As  for  Defires ;  It  is  manifeft  a  Man  can-      2. 
not  fix  upon  any  Thing,  not  even  in  Wifh  andIma-^«  fiefiring 
gination,  fo  as  to  fit  down  with  That,  and  reft  ^  ^*** 
himfelf  contented.    We  have  it  not  in  our  Power, '^'^^ 
CO  Chufe  what  is  neceiTary^  and  fit  for  us,*  nor  to 
lay,  in  Particular,  what  This  would  be.    And  if 
Providence  in  Wifdom  and  Kindnefs,  beftow  what 
we  defire,  and  what  really  is  fit,  upon  us,  yet  it 
4oes  not  fatisfie.  We  are  Eternally  gaping  at  fome- 
i  what 
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what  Future  and  Unknown  ,•  and  find^  that  what 
is  prefent  never  fills^  never  contents  j  but  what  we 
have  not^  is  ever  efteemed  above  it.  Could  we 
fuppofe  a  Man  fo  far  indulged,  that  a  Blank  fhould 
be  put  into  his  Hands,  to  write  his  own  Terms  ,• 
yet  even  that  Fortune  of  his  own  Carving,  would 
not  be  fo  to  his  Palate,  but  that  in  a  fhort  time 
he  would  retrad  it  ,•  fome  Alterations  and  Amend- 
ments, fomething  to  be  added  or  tak^n  away: 
In  fhort,  he  delires  he  knows  not  what.  How  weil 
foever  the  Particulars  may  pleafe,  yet  when  the 
Account  comes  to  be  fummed  up,  nothing  con- 
tents him }  ioVy  to  fay  the  Truth,  he  is  uneafie, 
and  difcontented  with  his  own  felf. 
;.  His  Weakntfs  is  ftill  greater,  and  more  confpi- 

imxjfing     cuous,  in  the  Ufe  and  Enjoymentof  what  he  hath, 
0f'j  Enjoj'  jj^gjj  jj^  fhg  Defire  of  what  he  hath  not^  and  that  in 

'^'  feveral  RefpeAs.    Firft,  in  that  he  cannot  manage, 

nor  reap  the  Benefit  of  Things  as  they  really  are, 
and  in  their  Native  Purity,*  but  there  is  a  Neceffi- 
cy  of  difguifing,  and  adulterating  them,  that  they 
may  be  accommodated  to  our  Purpofe.  Elements, 
Metals,  and  other  Things  in  their  Primitive  Sim- 
plicity are  perfectly  ufelefs  to  us  ,•  Pieafures  and 
Delights,  are  never  to  be  enjoyed  without  a  Mix- 
ture of  Pain  and  Inconvenience. 

For  filll  fome  hitter  Thought  defiroys 


Our  fancied  Mirth y  and  Poifons  aU  our  Jojs.  Creech. 

Extremity  of  Pleafure,  carries  with  it  an  Air  of 
Melancholy  and  Complaint ;  and  the  higheft  Gra- 
tifications of  Senfe,  are  Wefetkniifs,  and  Paintings : 
And  that  which  gives  true  and  perfeft  Conten^ 


I       ,■!■ 


Medio  de  fonte  leporum. 


Surgit  amari  aliqaid,  quod  in  ipiis  floribus  angat.  Lucrgt.  L.4. 

ment 
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xnent  hath  much  more  Solidity,  and  a  fcvere  Sa- 
tisfadion,  than  of  Gaiety  and  Tranfport  in  it. 

t  Even  Happinefs,  it  felf,  if  it  do  not  moderate  it 
ftlfy  offrejfes  and  defiroys  it  felf.     Which  gave  occafi- 

on  to  one  of  the  Ancients  to  fay.  That  God  fold  us 

all  the  good  Things  we  receive  from  him  ;  meaning, 

that  none  of  them  are  Pure  and  Unmingled  ,•  and 
we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  That  gratis,  for  which 
We  pay  the  Price  of  that  Evil  and  Uneafinefs 
which  attends  it.  The  Cafe  is  diredly  the  fame 
with  Grief  too,  for  This  is  never  without  fome  fort 
of  Pleafure  annexed  to  it.  ||  Pleafure  and  Tain,  tbo" 
in  their  Natures  the  mofi  unlike  that  can  be,  are  yet  fo 
contrived^  by  Nature,  as  to  be  confiant  Companions ,  and 
go  Hand  in  Hand 

Even  Tears  are  jhed  for  Vleafure  and  Relief 
And  Humorous  Man  turns  Epicure  in  Grief, 

Thus  all  Things  in  this  World  are  mingled  and 
tempered  with  their  Contraries ;  and  it  is  not  amifs 
to  obferve,  what  Matters  in  Painting  teach  us.  That 
the  very  fame  Motions  and  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 
are  employed  both  in  Lauging  and  Crying. 
And  common  Experience  (hews  us,  that  excefSve 
Laughter  brings  Tears.  There  is  no  good  Qua- 
lity in  us,  without  fome  Tinfture  of  Vice,  as  (hall 
be  (hewn  in  its  proper  Place  hereafter;  nor  is  there 
any  Evil,  without  fome  abatement  of  Good  *.  Eve- 
ry Misfortune  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  Ad- 
vantage,* there  is  no  Good  without  Evil,  no  Evil 
withcmt  Good  in  Man ;  every  Thing  is  a  Mix- 
ture^ and  nothing  comes  to  our  Hands  fmcere  and 


t  Ipfa  feltcttas  fe  ni(t  remperat,  premic. 
II  Labor  voluptafque  diflimillima  natura,  fbcietate  quadaai 
naturali  inter  fe  func  junda  y  eft  qusedam  flere  volupcas. 
*  Nullsm  fine  anthonrmento  malam  eft. 

unmin- 
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nnmingled.  Secondljy  All  that  happens  to  us,  is 
mifmanaged ^  and  taken  by  the  wrong  Handle; 
Oar  Palates  are  humourfom  and  uncertain,  and 
know  not  how  to  relifh  Things  as  they  ought ; 
and  from  This  variety  of  Taftes,  it  is^  That  the 
endlefs  'Difputes,  and  Inreconcilable  Opinions^ 
concerning  the  Chief  Goody  have  proceeded.  Th6 
very  belt  Things^  oftentimes,  decay  and  die  upoa 
our  Hands ;  are  corrupted  by  our  Weaknefs,  at 
our  Wickednefs ;  or  are  loft  and  come  to  nothing, 
for  want  of  Ability  to  make  the  Beft  of  them  j  nay, 
fometimes  they  do  not  only  turn  to  No  Account, 
but  to  a  very  111  Onej  and  what  is  Good  in  it  felf, 
proves  to  Us,  a  mighty  Evil,  and  manifeft  Difad- 
vantage. 
4.  But  the  Weaknefs  of  Humane  Nature  is  moft 

In  Go^     copioufly  difplay'd,  with  regard  to  Good  and  Evil, 
smi  Evt .   jQ  Virtue  and  Vice.    My  Meaning  is.  That  a  Man 
with  all  his  Induftry  and  Endeavours,  cannot  be 
I-      entirely  Good,  nor  entirely  Wicked.    He  is  Ma- 
Firtue  and  f^^f  Qf  nothing,  in  fhort.    IJpon  this  occafion  we 
^"'^*         wiirconfider  Three  Points.    The  firft  is.  That  it  is 
See  Advert  not  poffiblc  to  cxcrcife  evcry  kind  of  Virtue ;  The 
^^^^r^Rwi  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  fome  of  them  are  incompatible, 
^JflheCha^  and  can  never  dwell  together  j  the  fame  Perfons, 
fter.         and  the  (kme  Circumftances,  are  not  capable  of 
them.    As  for  Inftance,  The  Chaftity  of  a  Vir- 
gin, and  that  of  a  Widow,*  the  Virtues  of  a  Siit- 
gle,  and  thofe  of  a  Married  Life  j  Thefe  Latter  ifl 
each  Kind,  Widowhood  and  Marriage,  being  Con- 
ditions of  much  more  Encumbrance,  and  Trou^ 
ble,  more  Difficulty,  and  therefore  more  Virtue, 
than  the  quiet,  and  undifturbed  State  of  Celibacy 
and  Virginity ;  though  Thofe  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  Advantage  in  Purity,  and  Grace,  and 
Freedom  from  Bufinefs  and  Care.   The  Coriftkncy 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  which  exerts  it  feir  ip 
Poverty  and  Want,  in  Afflidion  and  Pain,  js  ve- 
ry 
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i  ry  different  from  that  which  preferves  a  Man*s 
I.  Temper  in  Profperity  and  Plenty ;  and  the  Pa- 
i  tience  and  Thankfulnefs  of  the  Receiving  Beg- 
I  gar,  from  the  Liberality  of  the  Giver.  And -as 
li  This  holds  in  Virtues^  lo  does  it  much  njorenii 
f  Vices,  (everal  of  which  are  not  only  very  far  di- 
I  ftant,  but  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 
It  It  is  no  lefs  obfervable^  Secondly,  That  many  y,' 
It  times  our  Matters  are  fo  order'd,  as  not  to  per- 
il mk  the  Performance  of  fuch  Anions  as  relate 
3  to  One  Virtue,  without  encroaching  upon  fome 
t  Other,  and  doing  what  is  inconfiftent  with,  or 
5;  ofFenfive  to  that  very  Virtue  we  are  pradifing  ; 
{;  becaufe  Things  often  interfere  and  obftruA  us^  fo 
that  we  cannot  fatisfy  One  Duty,  but  at  the  Ex- 
\  pence  of  Another.  This  is  like  what  our  Proverb 
I  caJIs  Robbing  Peter  to  fay  Vaul ;  and  yet  thus   it  is  ; 

[I  not  from  any  Deficiency  in  Virtue  it  felf,  but  from 
^  the  Impotence  and  Infufficiency  of  Humane  Na- 
i  turCj,  which  is  too  fhort,  too  narrow,  to  give  or 
jg  receive  any  certain,  conftant,  univerfal  Rule  of  aA- 
^  ing  virtuoufly  ,•  and  Man  cannot  fo  contrive  his 
,,  Methods,  and  provide  himfelf  with  Helps,  and 
'If  Occafions  of  doing  Good,  but  that  they  will  fre- 
^  quently  crofs  and  interrupt  one  another.  Thus 
^  Charity  and  Jujtke  are  fometimes  impradicable  at 
J I  once.  If  I  engage  againft  my  Relation,  or  my 
^i  Friend,  in  a  Battle,  Jufiice  requires  me  to  take 
^  his  Life,  and  treat  him  as  an  Adverfary  ;  Charity 
(i  and  Affedion  bid  me  fpare  and  preferve  him  as 
fjj  a  Friend.  Suppoie  a  Man  mortally  wounded,  and 
ji  that  he  hath  nothing  to  expedt,  but  the  languilliing 
J  out  the  miferable  Remains  of  Life  in  extreme 
^  Torture  j  it  were  certainly  an  Ad  of  Charity  to 
I  put  this  wretched  Creature  out  of  his  Pain,  by 
^  killing  him  out-right,  as  the  Perfon  who  kill'd  Saul 
f  alledg'd  for  himfelf^  and  yet  this  is  fuch  a  Mercy 
,   as  Juftice  would  call  one  to  an  Account  for,*  and 

.     ^  X  David 
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Dawi  punifhed  it  accordingly.  Nay^  the  b^iag 
found  near  fuch  a  Perfon  in  a  lonely  Place^  wlten 
Search  is  made  for  the  Murderer^  tho'  one  U 
there  with  Intentions  of  Jvindneis^  is  exceejiag 
dangerous  j  and  the  leaft  that  can  come  of  it,  is^  the 
bein^  made  to  undergo  the  Courfe  of  the  Law ; 
and  brought  upon  Trial  for  a  Misfortune  which 
one  had  no  Hand  in.  And  this  laft  Inftancefliews^ 
how  Jufiict  does  not  only  offend  againft  CW//, 
but  alfo  how  it  entangles  and  obitruAs  it  fel^  ac- 
cording to  that  moll  true  Oblervation.    "^  Tie  Ex- 

tremity  of  Right  is  the  Extremity  of  ff^rai$g. 

^*  .  The  Third  Cafe^  and  indeed^  the  010ft  rf  mab- 
bk  of  all^  is^  The  Nece^y  Men  are  fotoetimtf 
under  of  ufing  Evil  Means  to  deliver  chemfelYes 
from  fome  greater  £vil  •  or  for  the  compaffiog 
fome  Good  End.  So  that  Things  in  tbemielves  m 
Qopd,  sM^Yy  much  otherwife^  are  ibmedmes  kgifi- 
mated^  and  have  Credit  and  Authority  given  to 
them^  for  thp  Sake  of  th^  PurppTes  they  femi 
As  if  Men  mighty  j^ay^  as  if  they  muft^  be  Wicked 
in  fome  degree^  in  Order  to  becoming  Good  in  a 
greater.  And  this  not  only  PpUcy  and  Juftice,to 
Keligion  too^  furnifl^s  Examples  pf. 

7.  In  ToUticksy  How  many  vof^iftA  Pra^ices  are 

llPoiifich  allow'd^  and  daily  made  ufe  of  ?   And  tbi^  Q0( 

merely  upon  Permiffion  and  Connivemce^  but 

even  by  expr efs  Diredion  and  Approbation  of  tfcc 

taws,     t  Crimes  are  efiabliJh'J  hy  ?ublUk  EdiSs,  as 

we  fiiall  have  Occafion  to  obferve  more  at  \2sff 
cEp  "'  ^^  another  Place.  When  a  State  is  full  and  o^er- 
grown,  like  a  replete  Body,  wi^iofe  Humounar^ 
either  too  noxious,  or  too  many  to  b^  ^n^w^ii 
the  Method  of  difcharging  this  Oppreffion,  is,  ^ 
fend  off  its  Superfluities  of  Men,  or  tbofe  arooug 


**  Siimmum  Jus  fumn^a  Injuria* 

t  Ex  Sciutus  confulcis  &  plc^lcitis  fcekra  cxerccntur. 

then; 
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chenij  who  are  of  the  hotteft  and  warlike  DiftjQ^ 
fnionsj  to  be  knock'd  on  the  Head  abroad.  Tims 
a  Vein  is  breath'd  ;  but  the  Eafe  it  gives,  is  at  the 
infinice  Expence  and  Trouble  of  fome  other  Coup* 
tiy.    And  this  we  know  hath  been  the  Pra<3:ice 

of  Franks  and  Lombards ^  G(fths^  and  Vaniale^^  Turks 

and  Tartars.  So  a^in,  a  Foreign  War  fe  often 
begun  and  maintatn'd  abroad,  on  purpoie  (o 
keep  bufy  Spirits  employed,  and  to  prevent  I^* 
furrei^ions  and  Civil  Diflentions  at  Home,  lu/-^ 
curgus^  as  a  Leflbn  of  Temperance,  ^ied  to  malfe 
Slaves  drunk  ;  that  Men  of  Quality,  from  Thc^ 
Extravagances,  might  learn  to  deteu  thi$  Vic^K 
The  Romansy  to  harden  their  People,  and  mak^ 
Dangers  and  Death  familiar  and  ccmtemptible,  in- 
ilituted  thofe  Inhumane  Sights  of  their  Gladia- 
tors, and  entertain  d  them  with  Blood  and  Slaugh^ 
ter  every  Day.  This  at  firft,  indeed,  was  cpnfin'd 
to  condemn'd  Malefadors  only ,-  then  it  came 
to  innocent  Slaves ;  and  at  lafl  Free^Men^  and 
People  of  Condition,  pradisM,  and  valu'd  them^ 
felves  upon  it./  The  Stews  in  fome  great  Citie?, 
are  of  the  faxAe  kind  i  and  fo  are  the  Ufqry, 
the  Divorces  of  the  Law  of  Mofes^  and  among 
other  People  and  Perfuafions ;  w  hofe  only  lie* 
commendation  is  this.  That  they  are  allowed  for 
a  prefent  Neceffity,  and  to  put  a  Stop  to  greater 

Mifchiefs. 

So  Ukewife  in  J^ftUey  which  cannot  fiabfift  nor      8* 
be  put  in  Prance,  without  fome  Mixture  ©f  In- iUjupia. 
jafikCf    Nor  is  this  the  Cafe  of  Omn^nfativ^  Jufim 
only.  This  were  no  ftrange  Matter  j  for  here  it  is 
in  iome  fort  neceffary ;  Men  could  not  Ij  ve  by  theit 
Trades,  nor  maintain  Commerce  with  one  ano* 
ther,  without  fome  reciprocal  Injuries  and  Qfthnr        ^ 
ces ;  every  Man  muft  fell  a  Thing  for  more  tbwi 
it  is  ftridly  worth  ;  and  therefore  iooie  Idws  hav0 

allow'd  Men  to  cheat,  provided  it  be  not  above 

X  a  half 
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half  the  Price  of  the  Goods :  But  Difirihutivt  Ju- 
fiice^  which  confifts  in  dealing  Rewards  and  Pu- 
niftimentSj  does  the  like  ,•  fo  &e  her  felf  confeffes, 

*  Extreme  Right  is  extreme  Wrong.  And  AU  emintnt 
exemplary  Cafes  have  fome  Allay  cf  Injufiice  in  tbm ; 
v^hereiny  however y  the  Hardfhips  vihicb  frivate  Menfuj- 
fevy  are  well  paid  with  the  Advantages  that  accrue  to  tit 

Publirk  from  them.  Tlato  allows,  in  feveral  Places, 
.  that  Publick  Minifters  fhould  draw  Criminals  to  a 
fall  Difcovery,  by  falfe  Hopes  and  Prcmifes  of 
Pardon  and  Favour^  which  they  never  intend  to 
make  good.  Which  is  to  make  a  way  to  Juffice 
thro'  Impudence^  and  Cozenage,  and  Falfliood. 
And  what  fliall  we  fay  of  that  curfed  Invention 
of  Racks^  which  are  a  Trial  of  Patience  indeed, 
but  none  at  all  of  Truth  ?  For  you  fliall  never  be 
able  to  get  the  Truth  out  of  Them  that  can,  Dor 
out  of  Them  that  cannot,  endure  them.  Whv 
fhou'd  we  think  Extremity  of  Pain  can  more  difpoie 
a  Man  to  tell  what  is,  than  to  tell  what  is  not  ?  If 
an  Innocent  Man  befuppos'd  endu'd  with  Patience 
enough  to  bear  the  Torture,  why  fhou'd  the  Con- 
cern for  faving  his  Life  infpire  a  guilty  Perfon 
with  the  fame  degree  of  Refolution  ?  I  know  it 
is  commonly  reply'd  in  Excufe  of  this  Barbaritjf, 
That  the  Pain  aftonifhes  and  enfeebles  the  Guil- 
ty, and  extorts  a  Confeffion  of  his  Treachery  from 
him ;  whereas  it  hath  the  quite  contrary  ESc&s  of 
confirming  and  fortifying  the  Innocent.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  happens  fo  often^  that  to  fpeat 
the  Truth,  This  is  an  enlharing  and  a  pitiful.  Me- 
thod ,•  a  poor  and  bafe  way  of  Dealings  full  of 
Doubt  and  Uncertainty.    For  what  would  not  a 


*  Summum  Jus  fumma  Injuria.  Et  Omne  magnum  Ev^' 
plum  habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo,  quod  contra  fingulos  Ucilint* 
publidl.r^ndicur. :       . 

Man 
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Man  fay  or  do  to  get  quit  of  fuch  Mifery  ?  *  Pain 

extorts  Lies  from  the  mofi  Innocent  }  fo  that  a  Judge, 
which  examines  upon  the  Rack^  to  prevent  the 
Death  of  Innocent  Perfons,  firft  racks  the  Inno- 
cent,  and  then  murders  him.  Many  a  thoufand 
People  have  loaded  themfelvcs  with  falfe  Accufa- 
tions.  But  were  it  not  fo^  what  intolerable  In- 
juftice  and  Cruelty  is  it  to  torture  and  break  a  Man 
to  pieces,,  for  a  Fault  which  as  yet  there  is  no 
Proof  of?  To  avoid  killing  him  without  Caufe, 
they  do  ten  times  worfe  than  kill  him.  If  he  be 
innocent^  and  bear  it  out^  What  Juftice  can  there 
be  in  putting  him  to  any  Pain  at  all  ?  You'll  fay. 
By  bearing  the  Rack  he  is  abfolv'd  ;  I  thank  you 
very  kindly.  But  This,  however,  tho*  an  Evil,  is 
the  leaft  Humane  Infirmity  could  contrive  ,•  and 
yet  this  is  not  pradifed  every  where  neither.  I 
confefs,  to  Me,  the  Cuftom  of  determining  Con- 
troverfiesj  and  clearing  Men's  Innocence  by  Com- 
bat, feems  to  have  leis  of  In  juftice  and  Barbarity 
in  it.  And  yet  This,  tho'  formerly  much  in  reijueft, 
is  long  fince  very  juftly  condemn'd  and  exploded. 
For  Chriilianity  allows  no  fuch  bloody  Methods, 
nor  warrants  any  Dependence  upon  them,  for  a 
Difcoyery  of  the  Truth. 

But  if  Man  be  fo  weak  (as  we  have  feen)  in  9. 
regard  of  Virtue,  and  in  his  PraBical  Capacity  ;  he  V.  Truth* 
is  much  more  fo  in  his  IntelleBual,  and  in  relation 
to  Truth.  'Tis  prodigious,  that  Man  Ihould  be  fo 
formed  by  Nature,  as  to  defire  Truth  eagerly,  arid 
jrudge  no  Pains  to  attain  it;  and  yet  fo  at  the 
"ame  time,  as  not  to  bear  it  when  it  offers  it  felf 
to  his  View.  The  Flafties  of  it  blind  him^  the 
Thunder  of  it  ftuhs  him  ,•  it  is  too  bright,  and  too 
loud  to  be  born.  This  is  not  Truth's  Fault  ho\y- 
cver,  which  is  exceeding  beautiful,  exceeding  love- 
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^  Etenim  Imiocent€S  mentiri  cogic  Dolor. 
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ly^  exceeding  good  and  beneficial  to  Mankind  j 
and  what  was  JUid  of  Virtue  and  IVifdontj  h  at  leaft 
as  propcriy  applicable  to  Truth ;  *  That  could  we  be- 
hold all  its  Charms  J  the  whole  World  would  be  infimtdj 
in  love  with  it.    But  the  DefeA  is  on  Man's  fide ; 
his  Faculties  cannot  bear  fo  ftrong  a  Light ;  its 
Beams  dazzle .  nay^  hurt  his  Senfes.  In  Affairs  mere- 
ly Humane^  he  that  fets  it  before  us  is  efteem'd  ocr 
Enemy.    Truth  and  plain-dealing  are  difobliging 
Things.    And  whatPcrverfencfsIs  this?  that  what 
vrc  love  and  feck  fo  paffionately,  we  (hould  be  fo 
loth,  fo  angry  to  find  ?  Truth  is  not  only  amia- 
blc,  bat  knowable  too^  yet  not  pcrfedly  fo  by  Us ; 
Tor  at  prcfent  it  feems  Man  is  only  ftrong  in  De- 
fire,  but  weak  in  his  Enjoyment  of  it  ,•  and  not  able 
to  receive  what  he  defires.    The  Two  chief  Meajis 
niade  nfe  of  to  bring  him  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  arc  Reafon  and  Experience.    But  both  thefe 
are  infufficient,  and  fo  very  weak,  (tho'  of  the 
two.  Experience  feems  the  more  fo)  that  no  cer- 
tain Conclufions  can  be  drawn  from  them.    Sw- 
fm  hath  fo  many  Tricks  and  Turnings,  is  fo  flexible 
in  its  Arguments,  and  fo  difguis*d  in  its  Fonns, 
that  any  thing  may  be  made  plaufible  from  it; 
(as  will  be  obferv'd  in  another  Place)  Experiena 
is  no  lefs  fallible,  becaufe  Events  are  conftantly  un- 
like one  another.    Nothing  in  Nature  is  fo  univer- 
fal  as  Difparity  ;  nothing  fo  rare,  fo  diflicult,  fo 
impoffible  indeed,  as  Likenefs :  And  nothing  argues 
greater  Weaknefs,  and  want  of  Judgment,  than 
the  not  being  able  to  difcern  and  diftinguifh  the 
Difference.    This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  of 
fuch  a  Likenefs  and  fuch  a  Diverfity  as  is  perfedj 
and  holds  in  every  Circumftan(:e :  For  indeed  both 
Similitude  and  Diflimilitude  are  every  where  in 
fome  fcfycA  and  degrge.    No  Two  Things  arc  in 

♦  QuK  fi  Qcul|s  ccrqcrstpr,|iiir*bilci  fui  adores  txdtuttCicoft  u 
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every  regard  like  •  none  in  all  refpe<Sb  unlike  one 
another.  So  exceedingly  ingenious  hath  Nature 
approved  her  felf  in  the  Mixture  and  Compofition 
of  the  World. 

But,  after  all.  What  can  make  more  fuH  Difco- 
veri^5  of  Humaiie  Infrmitjj  than  Religion  it  felf 
hath  done  ?  Its  ntain  Intention  and  End  is  to 
k)wer  Mah  in  his  own  Efteem  ;  to  fiiew^  and 
make  him  duly  fenfible,  how  wicked,  how  ii^akj 
how  f^re  a  Nethinz  he  is  ;  and,  in  this  humble  Senfe, 
to  drive  him  to  God  for  ^ccour  and  Support^ 
who  is,  indeed^  his  Haffinefs^hh  Refuge  and  Strefjgth  ; 
nay,  his  JlL  The  firft  Method  taken  to  inculcate 
thefe  mean  Notions  of  otjt  Selves,  is  by  inftrudt- 
ingj  reminding,  upbraiding  us  ;  fetting  before 
us  the  reproachful  Titles  of  Dafi  and  Ajhcs,  Earthy 
Hejh  and  Blood,  Grafs,  and  the  Kke. 

After  that,  it  ihfinuates  this  Truth  after  a  moft. 
noble,  and  excellent,  and  ftupendous  mianner  •  in- 
troducing God,  humbling,  debafrng  htmfelf,  and 
becoming  weak  for  the  fake  of  Wban  ,•  fpcaking, 
expoftulating,    entreating^    promifing,  fwearing, 
growing  angry,  tlweatning  ;  and,  in  a  Word,  en- 
tiing  into  Treaty  and  Terms,  and  managing  him 
by  all  the  endearing  Arts  of  Perfuafion,  in  the 
fame  tender,  kind,  condefcending  Methods,  with 
ivhich  (  a  fond  Father  wins  and  gains  upon  his 
Children,^  by  (looping  to  their  little  FolKes,  and 
imitating  their  Infant-Imperfedionsi  So  very  great 
it  feemsi  fo  infuperable  was  the  Weaknefe  of  Hu- 
mane Nature,  that  no  Accefs  could  be  attain'd,  no 
Correfpondence  held  with  the  Divinity,  till  God 
himfelf  was  pleased  to  make  the  firft  Approaches ; 
and  by  defcending  to  our  Capacities,  and  our  Le- 
vel, to  draw  us  nearer  to  himfelf.    While  He  con- 
tinii'd  in  his  Native  Ma'jefly,  the  Diftance  was  too 
vaft  ,•  and  therefore  the  only  way  to  bring  Us  up  to 
Heaven^  was  for  God  to  come  down  upon  Earth. 
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But  (till   This  does  not  by  any  m«uis  hsiks, 
that  God  took  Pleafare  in  thefe  things^  as  of  any 
real  Intrinfick  Worth  and  Good  in  themielTes ; 
For  even  before  Grace  and  Truth  fct  this  Matter 
in  its  cleared  Light  by  the  Gofpel,  the  Prophets 
were  not  fparing  to  declare  the  Contrary  ;  and 
Thofe  among  the  Je-n^s  of  more  enlightened  Un- 
derftandings^  faw  this  pcrfeAiy  well,  and  acknow- 
ledged it,  even  while  the  Pradice  of  offering  tbcro 
P&l  If      continued.     Thus  Dawd ;  Thou  defirefi  no  Saefi^i 
elfe  -would  I  give  it  thee  ,    hut  thou  deligbtefi  not  tn 
PM.  xl.     Burm-Oferings.     Bumt^Q^ring  and  Sacrifice  far  S'm 
bafi  thou  not  reofuird.    And  again^  fpeaking  in  the 
PCiL  L      Perfon  of  God  himfelf^  J  wiU  take  no  BuUack  out  tf 
thy  Houfe^  nor  He-Goat  out  of  thy  Folds.     They  call'd 
upon  Men  for  Oblations  of  another  kind,  moie 
Noble  and  Spiritual ;  more  becoming  Them  to 
bring,  and  more  worthy  and  fit  for  a  Holy  Deity 
to  receive.     The  Sacrifice  of  God  is  a  Contrite  Sfirit, 
and  the  Offering  of  a  pure  Heart :  Mine  Ears  bafi  thm 
afenedy  that  ijhould  do  thy  WiU  ;  yea  thy  LoTtf  is  mtb- 
in  my  Heart.     Offer  unto  God  the  Sacrifice  of  Tra^^ 
and  Thankjgiving  ;  I  will  ha've  Mercy  and  not  Sacri- 
fice.   And  many  other  Paffages  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.    And  at  laft^  to  clear  this  Matter,  and  put 
it  beyond  a  Doubt ,    the  Son  of  God  himielf, 
who  was  Truthy  and  the  Teacher  of  it,  and  who 
condefcended  to  come  into  the  World ,  that  b« 
might  difabufe  Mankind,  and   refcue  them  from 
their  Ignorance  and  Errors,  hath  utterly  abolift'cf 
this  way  of  ferving  God :  which  he  wou'd  ne- 
ver have  done,  had  there  been  any  Effential  Ooo^- 
nefs  in  it,  which  cou'd  have  recommended  it  for 
its  own  fake  to  God  his  Father.    But  when  H^ 
was  come  to  be  the  End  of  the  Law,  and  the  Uiii^ 
verfal  Propitiation,  the  \Jk  of  Sacrifices  w»  2C 
Jobniv.    ^^  E.nd  too  i  and  then  it  is.  They  that  v^orfrif  Goi 
^ip  H-     ^^fi  worjhi^  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  i  for  im  f^ 
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fee  into  the  Myfterious  End  of  them  ;  which  the 
Gen<erality  of  the  Jeoi/s  therafelves  never  did ;  and 
much  lefs  cou'd  it  be  expeded  that  the  Pagan 
World  fliou  d  penetrate  into  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed.  Almighty  God,  in  great  Grace 
and  Compaffion  to  thofe  more  early  and  ignorant 
Ages  of  the  World,  which  knew  no  better  ;  did 
very  favourably  accept  Good  Men,  when  they  ap- 
proached him  with  this  fort  of  Devotion  ,•  and  the 
Apoftle  takes  particular  Notice  of  his  having  Re-^ 
ffeB  to  Abel  and  bis   Offering  ;  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Heb.  xi. 
Old  Teftament  does,  of  his  teftifying  that  Accep- 
tance by  vifible  Signs,  in  the  Cafe  of  Noah^  Abra- 
havty  and  Others.    There  being  this  Motive  to  his 
Mercy,  that  what  was  done  of  that  kind  proceed- 
ed from  an  Intention  to  ferve  and  honour  him  ; 
and  that  the  Underftandings  of  Men  were  grofs 
'  and  heavy  ^  they  were  in  their  Minority,  and  un- 
der a  Schoolmafiery  (as  St.  Taul  expreffes  it  of  the 
Jewijh  People )  but  at  the  fame  time  honeft  and 
well-meaning  :    And  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
this  Opinion,  fo  univerfal  at  That  time,  might  re- 
prefent  Sacrifices  to  them,  as  a  Didate  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  and  the  only  proper  Method  of  Divine 
Wor/hip. 

.  There  was,  it  is  confeffed,  another  Confidera- 
tion  ,  which  rendred  Sacrifices  very  valuable  and 
well-pleafing  to  God  ,•  whereby  they  were  made 
ufe  of,  as  Figures  and  Reprefentations  of  that  One 
truly  meritorious  Sacrifice,  to  be  ofFer'd  upon  the 
Altar  of  the  Crofs  afterwards.  But  this  is  a  My- 
ftery  peculiar  to  the  JeTpifh  and  Chriftrian  Religion. 
And  as  it  is  a  Common,  fo  is  it  an  Excellent  and 
Adorable  Inftance  of  the  Divine  Wifdom,  to  con- 
vert what  is  of  Human  Inftitution,  Natural  Ufage, 
or  of  a  Corporeal  Nature,  to  High  and  Holy  Pur- 
pofes^and  make  fuch  things  as  the  Ceremonial  Law 
confifted  of,  turn  to  a  Spiritual  Account*.  .  . 
V  -  But 
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But  (till   This  does  not  by  any  m«uis  infer, 
that  God  took  Pleafare  in  thefe  things^  as  of  any 
real  Intrinfick  Worth  and  Good  in  themiekes ; 
For  even  before  Grace  and  Truth  fet  this  Matter 
in  i(s  cleared  Light  by  the  Gofpel^  the  Prc^hets 
were  not  fparing  to  declare  the  Contrary  ;  and 
Thofe  among  the  Jews  of  more  enlightened  Un- 
derftandings^  faw  this  pcrfeftly  well,  and  acknow- 
ledged it^  even  while  the  Pradice  of  offering  tbeor 
P&l  li      continued.     Thus  David  ;  Thou  dejkefi  no  Sacrifay 
elfe  would  I  give  it  thee  ^    hut  thm  dd^btefi  not  i« 
Pfri.  xl.     Burnt-Offerings.     Bumt^Offtring  and  Sacrifice  for  Sif» 
bafi:  thou  not  reofuird.    And  again^  fpeaking  in  the 
Pfil  I.      Perfon  of  God  himfelf^  I  wiU  take  no  BuUack  out  tf 
thy  Houfe^  nor  He-Goat  out  of  thy  Folds.     They  call'd 
upon  Men  for  Oblations  of  another  kind,  more 
Noble  and  Spiritual ;  more  becoming  Them  to 
bring,  and  more  worthy  and  fit  for  a  Holy  Defejr 

ro  receive.     The  Sacrifice  of  God  is  a  Contrite  Sfirit, 
dud  the  Offering  of  a  pure  Heart :  Mine  Ears  Bafi  thm 
ofenedy  that  ijhould  do  thy  WiU  ;  yea  thy  Lanf  is  with- 
in my  Heart.     Offer  unto  God  the  Sacrifice  of  Pratfi 
and  Thankfgiving  ;  I  will  have  Mercy  and  not  Sacri- 
fice.   And  many  other  PafTages  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.    And  at  laft,  to  clear  this  Matter ,  and  put 
it  beyond  a  Doubt ,    the  Son  of  God  bimfelf> 
who  was  Truthy  and  the  Teacher  of  it,  and  who 
condefcended  to  come  into  the  World ,  that  ht 
might  difabufe  Mankind,  and  refcue  them  from 
their  Ignorance  and  Errors^  hath  utterly  abolift'cf 
this  way  of  ferving  God :  which  he  wou'd  ne- 
ver have  done,  had  there  been  any  Effential  Good- 
nefs  in  itj  which  cou'd  have  recommended  it  for 
its  own  fake  to  God  his  Father.    But  when  H^ 
was  come  to  be  the  End  of  the  Law,  and  the  Vvir 
verfal  Propitiation,  the  Ufe  of  SaM:rifices  w^  2C 
Jobniv.    an  End  too  j  and  then  it  is.  They  that  worfrifGoi 
^ip  H-     ^^fi  worjhi^  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  i  for  the  f^ 
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tberfetketb  ffcb  to  worjhip  him.  And  without  Que- 
Aiotiy  next  to  the  extirpating  Idolatry,  This  of 
abolifhing  Sacrifices,  is  One  of  the  moft  Glorious, 
Publick  EfFe<as ;  One  of  the  beft  Reformations, 
which  Chriftianity  hath  wrought  in  the  World. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  JuUany  the  Emperor,  its 
moil  profeffed,  moft  inveterate  Enemy,  in  De- 
Ipight  to  it,  offered  more  Sacrifices^  than  perhaps 
any  other  Man  ever  did  ,•  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce This  Way  of  Worfhip,  and  Idolatry  again, 
as  being  both  diredly  in  Contradidion  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion.  But  of  This  we  have  fpoken 
lufficientlvj  and  therefore  let  us  now  take  a  fliort 
View  of  fome  of  the  other  confiderable  Branches 
of  Religion. 

The  Bhjfed  Sacraments^  when  Adminiftred  to  us 
in  Elements  fo  common,  and  of  fuch  mean  efteem, 
as  Bread  and  Wine,  and  ffdter ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  in  the  very  A£t  of  Adminiftration,  bearing 
Refemblance  to  the  moft  Vulgar  and  Defpicable 

AAions  of  Life,  as  ffijhing^  Eating  and  Drinking, 
are  plain  Mementos  of  our  continual  WeakneiTes, 
and  Wants,  our  Miferies  and  Pollutions.  And  as 
the  marvellous  Efficacy  magnifies  the  Almighty 
Power  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  fo  the  Need  we 
have  of  them,  fhould  humble  us,  with  mortifying 
Refledions  upon  our  own  feeble  Condition. 

Thus  again.  Repentance  is  prefcribed,  as  the  ne-- 
ceflary,  the  only  Remedy  for  our  Spiritual  Dif- 
eafbs  ,•  and  *tis  plain.  This,  confidered  in  it  felfj , 
is  an  Ad  full  of  Shame  and  Reproach ;  it  up- 
braids us  with  our  Faults  and  Follies ;  afflids  our 
3ouls  with  Grief  and  fad  Remorfe ;  and  fbews  us 
to  our  Selves  in  the  worfi,  and  moft  deformed 
Figures,  that  can  be :  But,  however  Evil  and  Un- 
comely this  may  fecm  in  it  felf,  yet  it  is  Neccf- 
fary  for  reconciling  us  to  God,  and  That  is  enough 
^o  reconcile  Us  to  it.    Another  Inftaxice  may  be 

taken 
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But  (till   This  does  not  by  any  meuis  infer, 
that  God  took  Pleafare  in  thefe  thmgs^  as  of  any 
real  Intrinfick  Worth  and  Good  in  themielves ; 
For  even  before  Grace  and  Truth  fct  this  Matter 
in  its  cleared  Light  by  the  Gofpei^  the  Prophets 
were  not  fparing  to  declare  the  Contrary  ;  and 
Thofe  among  the  Jews  of  more  enlightened  Ufl- 
derftandings^  faw  this  pcrfeftly  well,  and  acknow- 
ledged it,  even  while  the  Pradice  of  offering  the© 
P&l  li      continued.     Thus  Dawd  ;  Thou  defirefi  no  Sacrifay 
elfe  -would  I  give  it  thee  ^    hut  thou  dd^bteft  n^  t» 
Pfri.  xl.     Burnt-Offerings.     Bumt^Offering  and  Sacrifice  far  Sm 
bafi  thou  not  reefuird.    And  again^  fpeaking  in  the 
F&L  L      Perfon  of  God  himfelf^  I  wiU  take  no  BuUack  out  tf 
tby  Houfe,  nor  He-Goat  out  of  thy  Folds.     They  call'd 
upon  Men  for  Oblations  of  another  kind,  more 
Noble  and  Spiritual ;  more  becoming  Them  to 
brings  and  more  worthy  and  fit  for  a  Holy  Defey 
ro  receive.     The  Sacrifice  of  God  is  a  Contrite  Sfirit, 
and  the  Offering  of  a  pure  Heart :  Mine  Ears  bafi  thm 
afemdy  that  ijhould  do  tby  WiB  ;  yea  thy  Lanf  is  with' 
in  my  Hearts     Offer  unto  God  the  Sacrifice  of  Pra^e 
and  Thankfgiving  ;  I  will  ha<ue  Mercy  and  not  Sacri- 
fice.   And  many  other  PafTages  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.    And  at  laft^  to  clear  this  Matter,  and  put 
it  beyond  a  Doubt ,    the  Son  of  God  bimielf, 
who  was  Truthy  and  the  Teacher  of  it,  and  who 
condefcended  to  come  into  the  World ,  that  b« 
might  difabufe  Mankind,  and  refcue  them  from 
their  Ignorance  and  Errors,  hath  utterly  aboHft'cf 
this  way  of  ferving  God :  which  he  wou*d  ne- 
ver have  done,  had  there  been  any  Effential  Good- 
nefs  in  it,  which  cou'd  have  recommended  it  for 
its  own  fake  to  God  his  Father.    But  when  H^ 
was  come  to  be  the  End  of  the  Law,  and  the  ITni^ 
verfal  Propitiation,  the  U^q  of  Sacrifices  V9»  ac 
Jobniv.    an  End  too  ;  and  then  it  is.  They  that   worfrif  Goi 
^ip  H-     ^^fi  worjhi^  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  i  for  tm  f^ 
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tber  fetketb  ffcb  to  worjhip  hint.     And  without  Que- 
Hiotiy  next  to  the  extirpating  Idolatry^   This  of 
abolifhing  Sacrifices,  is  One  of  the  moft  Glorious, 
Publick  EfFe<as ;  One  of  the  beft  Reformations, 
which  Chriftianity  hath  wrought  in   the  World. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  JuUany  the  Emperor,  its 
moil  profeffed,  moft  inveterate  Enemy,  in  De- 
Ipight  to  it,  offered  more  Sacrifices,  than  perhaps 
any  other  Man  ever  did  ,•  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce This  Way  of  Worfhip,  and  Idolatry  again, 
as  being  both   diredly  in  Contradidion  to  the  . 
Chriftian  Religion.    But  of  This  we  have  fpoken 
fufficiently  j  and  therefore  let  us  now  take  a  fhort 
View  of  fome  of  the  other  confiderable  Branches 
of  Religion. 

The  Bltjfed  Sacraments,  when  Adminiftred  to  us 
in  Elements  fo  common,  and  of  fuch  mean  efteem, 
as  Bread  and  fFine,  and  footer ;  and  not  only  (b, 
but  in  the  very  A<9:  of  Adminiftration,  bearing 
Relemblance  to  the  moft  Vulgar  and  Defpicable 

AAions  of  Lifis,  as  Wijjning,  Eating  and  Drinking, 
are  plain  Mementos  of  our  continual  WeakneiTes, 
and  Wants,  our  Miferies  and  Pollutions.  And  as 
the  marvellous  Efficacy  magnifies  the  Almighty 
Power  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  fo  the  Need  we 
have  of  them,  fhould  humble  us,  with  mortifying 
Refledions  upon  our  own  feeble  Condition. 

Thus  again.  Repentance  is  prefcribed,  as  the  ne« 
ceflary,  the  only  Remedy  for  our  Spiritual  Dif- 
eafbs  ,•  and  *tis  plain.  This,  confidered  in  it  felfy. 
is  an  Ad  full  of  Shame  and  Reproach ;  it  up- 
braids us  with  our  Faults  and  Follies  j  afflids  our 
Souls  with  Grief  and  fad  Remorfe ;  and  fbews  us 
to  our  Selves  in  the  worft,  and  moft  deformed 
Figures,  that  can  be :  But,  however  Evil  and  Un- 
comely this  may  feem  in  it  felf,  yet  it  is  Neccf- 
fary  for  reconciling  us  to  God,  and  That  is  enough 
^o  reconcile  Us  to  it*    Another  Inftance  may  be 
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taken  from  Oaths y  which  are,  indeed,  Religious 
Ads,  when  lawfully  praAifed,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Name  of  God,  folemnly  invoked  in  them :  But  yet, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  common  Ufe  and  Admini- 
ftration  of  thefe,  is  a  fcurvy  Symptom,  a  moft 
fhamcful  Argument,  how  little  Mankind  are  to  be 
trnfted  ,•  What  Monfters  of  Falfhood,  and  Trea- 
chery, of  Error  and  Ignorance,  we  are  !  How 
vilely  fufpicious  and  diftiruftful  the  Perfon  requi- 
ring them  IS,  and  how  liable  to  Jealoufie,  the  Per- 
fon from  whom  they  are  demanded  ,•  and  what 
a  mean  Opinion  thofe  Law-givers,  who  ordered 
them,  had,  of  Mens  Homfiy  and  Truth ;  when  one's 
bare  Word  will  not  give  Satisfa Aion,  and  ( as  bur 

Matt.  V.    Saviour  (ays  )  whatjoewr   is  more  than  thisy  cometb 

^^*  cfEvil.    Thus  you  fee,  not  only  how  Weak  and 

Sickly  our  Condition  is ;  but  likewife  what  fort  of 
Remedies,  Religion  hath  found  it  Neceffary  to  ap- 
ply for  our  Cure.  Since  it  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
Senfe,  with  Regard  to  thefe  Aiatters,  That  God  bath 

i.Cor.I.    ^^^y^„  fk^  ^^ak  things  of  this    World.     He    did  not 

appoint  foch  as  were  Nobleft  and  moft  Excellent 
in  their  own  Nature,  but  condefcended  to  confi- 
der  the  Circumftances  of  the  Patients,  and  hath 
accommodated  his  Applications  to  Our  Capacities. 
So  that  the  Goodnefs  thefe  Things  have^  is  not 
fo  much  inherent  in  their  own  Nature,  as  it  is 
Relative,  and  derived  from  the  Ufes  they  ferve, 
and  the  Ends  to  which  they  are  direded.  They  are 
Good,  as  Medicines  are,  becaufe  they  check  Evil, 
and  prevent  that  which  is  Wdrfe.  They  kill  the 
Caule  and  Occafion  of  themfelves ;  for,  they  fprung 
from  Sin,  and  their  Bufinefs  is  to  extirpate,  and  re- 
ftrain  Sin.  They  are  Good,  as  publick  Executions 
are  in  Common- Wealths ;  as  Sneezing,  and  Vomi-' 
ting,and  other  fuch  violent  Evacuations,  in  ourBo- 
dies,whereby  the  noxious  Humours,  which  opprefs 
Nature,  are  difcharged  i  fuch  as  arc  at  once  the 

Sign 
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Sign  and  the  Remedy  of  a  Diftemper.  In  fhcrt^  It 
is  well  for  us  that  we  have  them  ,•  but  it  had  been 
abundantly  better  for  us^  if  we  had  never  had  any 
Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  That  Occa- 
lion  we  never  fliould  have  had^  if  Man  had  con- 
tinued as  God  made  him_,  and  preferved  his  Ori- 
ginal Wifdom  and  Integrity.  And  accordingly  we 
may  take  Notice^  that  Thefe  are  Things  fitted  to 
this  frail  and  mortal  State  only^  and  not  any  of 
Thofe  more  Noble  Parts  of  Religion^  which  ftall 
be  the  Eternal  Exercife  of  our  Souls  hereafter,  • 
when  we  are  releafed  from  this  Bondage  of  Flefli 
and  Corruption.  When  our  Imperfeftior.s  and  our 
Sins  ceafe,  Thefe  ceafe  with  them  ,-  whereas  our 
Praifes,  our  Love  of  God,  and  other  Duties  of  In- 
trinfick  Goodnefs,  are  of  Eternal  Ufe  and  Obliga- 
tion j  fo  far  from  dying  with  our  Sins  and  Bodies, 
that  they  will  be  the  more  Conftant,  the  more 
Delightful  Employ  men  t,  of  our  Sinlefs  and  Exalted 
State  j  and  make  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Hea- 
venly, and  Divine  Life. 

The  former  Remarks  have  fhewn  Man's  Imbe- 
cillity  in  Goodnefs  and  Truth  ^  what  follows  may 
perhaps  furprife  you  more,  becaufe  it  undertakes 
to  reprefent  him  no  lefs  impotent  in  Evil  too. 
For  They  who  do  their  utmoft  Endeavour  to  be 
Wicked,  cannot  be  entirely  fo,  but  are  always 
forced  to  leave  fcmewhat  unfinifhed.  There  is 
conftantly  fome  Secret  Remorfe,  fome  Confide- 
ration  or  Honour,  or  Fear,  that  checks,  and  pulls 
them  back  ,•  flackens  and  enervates  the  Will^  and 
keeps  them  from  part  of  the  Villany  they  intended. 
And  this  Reftraint  hath  been  the  Ruine  of  many 
a  One,  who  hath  propofed  to  fave  himfelf,  by 
venturing  no  farther.  Which  fort  of  Folly,  and 
the  Mifcarriagcs  that  h^ve  been  owing  to  it,  gave 
Occafion  to  that  Proverb,  That  a  Man  wufi  never 
play  thi  Fool  by  halves. 
*  This 
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This  Rjile  is  Judicious  enough^  bat  dcCervesa 
little  lUuilration^  becaufe^  as  it  hath  a  Goody  fo  is 
it  likewife  capable  of  a  very  Bad  Senfe.  To  ua- 
derftand  it^  as  if  a  Man  ought  to  abandon  all 
Confcience^  and  might  in  any  Circumflances  do 
Well  and  Wifely  to  be  Wicked  without  Refervc^ 
is  a  very  perverfe  Interpretation^  and  would  ren- 
der it  a  moft  pernicious  Maxim.  In  this  Refped^ 
that  contrary  Proverb  is  moft  true,  that  Tbeprfe^ 
Follies  are  the  Befi.  But  it  is  True  too^  tnat  in 
ibme  Cafes  Mildnefs  and  Moderation  are  of  Dan- 
gerous Conlequence  j  as  particularly,  when  we 
have  a  defperate  and  formidable  Enemy  to  deal 
with,  and  ( as  we  commonly  fay  )  Hold  a  fVolfhj 
the  Ears.  A  Man  then  hath  no  fafe  Middle-Way 
left  i  no  Courfe  to  take,  but  either  the  winniflg 
him  over  entirely  by  Courtcfie,  or  abfolutelyto 
fubdue,  and  put  him  out  of  a  Capacity,  to  do  us 
farther  Mifctuef.  This  was  the  conflant  Method 
of  the  i?(?iw^»f,  and  a  very  prudent.  One  no  doubt 
it  is.  Thus  Camllus  remonftrated  to  the  Senate  in 
the  Cafe  of  the  Latinesy  after  feveral  Revolts,  fuinf 
for  Terms  of  Reconciliation  ,•  That  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  admitted  into  Friendfliip,  or  not  iuffered  to 
be  a  People  any  longer  ,•  and  *  That  there  was  no 
other  Way  left  to  fecure  a  lafting  Peace,  but  eith^ 

Extremity  of  Rigour y  or  a  Generous  Tardon.     In  fudi 

an  Exigence  of  Affairs,  to  do  Things  by  Halves,  is 
to  ruine  All  ,•  as  the  Sanmites  found  by  woful  Expe- 
rience, who  for  want  of  following  the  Advice  of  a 
S"*"'  ^  ^li^  Old  Senator,who  when  they  had  hemm'd  if 
the  Romansy  and  had  them  at  their  Mercy,  |;^ve  W^ 

*  Dii  immortales  ita  vos  pocence$  hnjns  confilii  f ecerunt,  * 
'fit  Latium  deinde,  aut  non  fit,  in  veflri  manu  pofueriaC.  l^' 
que  pacem  vobis,  quod  ad  Latinos  Atciner,  parare  in  pcrpero- 
um,  vd  r«viendo,  vel  ignofceodo  poteftis.  T.  Lib,  Lib.  Vfll 
Cap*  13. 

t  Vide  r/A  Uv.  Lib.  IX,  Cap.  3. 

Opiniofl 


mus. 
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Oi»nioo^  either  for  obliging  them  by  Honourable 
Treatment^  or  for  cutting  them  all  off ;  paid  very 
dear.  That  of  Courtejie^  is  the  Nobler  Conqueft, 
and  ought  to  be  a  Man's  Firft  Choice ;  The  Se- 
cond is  only  for  Cafes  of  Extremity^  and  fuch  Ene- 
mies as  Kindnefs  will  do  no  Good  upon.  Now, 
from  all  thefe  Inftances,  the  Infirmity  of  Humane 
Nature  appears  very  evidently^  both  with  Regard 
to  CW  and  E<uil.  A  Man  can  neither  perform,  nor 
avoi^  either  entirely,  and  without  referve,*  and 
what  he  does,  or  fo  much  as  he  declines  of  it, 
is  neither  the  One  nor  the  Other,  abfolutely  and 
without  mixture.  There  is  fome  Allay,  fome 
Abatement  in  both  Extremes,  and  thus  Man  hath 
it  not  in  hds  Power  to  be  extimfitely  Good  or  exqui- 
puly  Wicked^aot  finds  himfelf  cnecked  and  confined, 
on  either  Hand. 

Let  us  proceed  to  obfcrve  fome  other  Effefts,     12. 
and  plain  Indications  of  Humane   Infirmity.    It  ^*  Refr^Jt 
is  a  Littlenels  of  Soul,  which  makes  Men,  that  they  ^^.^.  ^^^ 
neither  dare,  nor  can  rtfro'ue  others,  when  they  ^^^ '' 
have  d<me  amifs ,  nor  can  bear  being  reproved 
Themfelves,  when  they  deferve  it.     And  this  far- 
ther Remark  is  likewise  True,  That  Men,  as  they 
have,  or  want  Courage,  for  Otoe  of  Thefe,  fo  do 
chey  CQnftaintly,for  the  Other  of  them  too,    Now,^ 
This  is  a  very  Foolifli  Nicenefs,  to  deprive  our 
Selves,  or  our  Friend^  of  fo  Beneficial  and  Nc- 
cefiary  a  Kindnefi,  merely  for  a  flight  Scratch, 
which  at;  the  moft  does  but  pinch  our  Ears,  and 
mafce  them  tingle  a  little.    And  near  of  Kin  to. 
This,  is^  that  odier  Folly,  of  not  daring  to  deny 
what  we  sire  fenfible  is  not  fit  for  us  to  grant, 
and  not  being  able  to  receive  a  RepuUe,  with 
any  manner  of  Temper. 

When  Men  are  faJfelj  fuffeBtdy  and  wrongfully     i;. 
acc^fed^  rfiey  are  liable  to  a  Two-fold  Nicety,  and  ^^Vtsujpy 
each  of  Thefe  is  chargeable  with  Weaknefs.    C  In  'ZufZ 
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fuch  AccufacionSjI  mean^  as  common  Report  lays^ 
and  not  Thofe  which  fall  upon  them  in  the  Me- 
thods of  Law  and  Juftice  )  One  of  thefe  Extremes, 
is  the  being  too  eafily  moved^  and  over-induftrious 
to  excufe^  or  to  juftifie  Themfelves,  and  this  feme- 
times  moft  Impertinently,  and  Officioufly. 


Falfe  Reforts  difgrace 


And  trouble^  Whom  ?  The  Vicious  and  the  Bafe.  Crcccb. 

A  Man  cannot  wrong  his  Innocence  more,  tbati 
thus,  to  ftake  his  Confcience  upon  every  flight 
Provocation,  and  refer  his  Honefty  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion of  all  Companies  he  comes  into,     t  Whm 

Things  are  f  lain  of  tbemf elves y  afet  Argument  does  hut 
f  erf  lex  and  confound  them.  Socrates  ^  upon  his  Tryal, 
would  not  fubmit  to  be  vindicated,  either  by  Him- 
felf  or  by  any  Other ;  and  rather  chofe  to  die  Si- 
lently, than  accept  the  Affiftance  of  that  Eminent 
Pleader  Lyjiasy  in  his  Defence. 

But  the  other  Weaknefs  is  juft  oppofite  to  This; 
when  a  Ivlan  of  Courage  gives  himfelf  no  Trou- 
ble, nor  takes  the  leaft  Pains  about  his  own  Jufti- 
fication  ;  tho'  the  Charge  upon  him  have  gain'd 
Ground,  and  prepoffeft  many  ;  when  he  defpifes 
the  Accufation ,  and  the  Perfons  that  lay  it,  as 
not  worth  his  Anfwer  or  Notice  ^  and  thinks  it 
would  be  a  Difparagement  and  a  RefIe<3ion  to  en- 
gage with  them.  This  indeed  hath  been  the  Pra- 
iSticeoffome  g-reat  and  generous  Spirits;  oiScip^ 
efpecially,  who  feveral  times  weathered  his  Point 
thus,  with  marvellous  Conftancy  and  Firmnefs  of 
Soul.  But  a  great  many  Perfons  difapprove  this 
Method,  and  take  offence  at  it  ,•  for  they  think  it 


Mendax  infamia  terret 


Quern  niii  mendofum  &  mendacem  ?  Hor,  Ep.  XVI.  Uh-  '• 
t  Perfpicultas  argumentatione  elevatur.  .      : . 

proceeds 
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proceeds  from  Haughtinefs  and  Difdain^  too  greiat 
a  Value  of  Themfelves,  and  want  of  due  Regard 
for  other  People.  That  the  depending  too  much 
upon  one's  own  Innocence^  and  not  lubmitting  to 
remove  Jealoufies^  is  ill  Treatment:  Or  elfe,  this 
obftinate  Silence  and  Contempt,  they  interpret 
Confcioufnefs  of  Guilt,  Diftruft  of  Tuftice,  and 
Want  of  Ability  to  juftify  one's  felt  efFedually. 
Miferable  Condition  of  Mankind  in  the  mean 
while  !  that  when  they  arc  fufpeded  and  accufed, 
have  no  poflible  way  of  giving  entire  Satisfafti* 
on  i  but  whether  they  fpeak,  or  whether  they  fit 
ftill  and  hold  their  Peace  ;  whether  they  do,  or 
do  not  take  care  to  defend  their  Names  from  Re- 
proach, are  fure  to  incur  the  Imputation  of  Weak- 
jnefs  and  Cowardice.  We  think  it  a  Mark  of 
Courage,  and  advife  Men  not  to  be  follicitous  in 
making  Excules,*  and  when  they  take  our  Advice, 
we  are  fuch  Fools  to  refent  it,  and  complain  that 
they  do  not  think  I7s  worth  excufing  themfelves 
to. 

Another  Evidence  of  Weaknefs  is  the  enflaving      14- 
our  felves  to  any  particular  Manner,  and  afFefttng  ^T'^l^ 
to  be  diftinguilhed  by  fome  uncommon  way  oi^^^^^ 
Living.    This  is  a  Viie  Effeminacy,  a  Nicencft 
moft  unbecoming  a  Man  of  Honour  ,•  it  renders 
us  ridiculous  and  difagreeable  in  Converfation  ; 
and  is  highly  injurious  to  our  Selves  ,•  by  fofcen- 
ing  our  Minds,  and  making  us  tender  and  delicate, 
and  unfit  to  ftruggle  with  any  Accident,  which 
may  conftrain  us  to  change  our  Courfe  of  Life. 
Befides,  it  is  a  Reproach,  not  to  dare  to  do,  or 
endure,  what  the  reft  of  the  Company  do.    Such 
I^eople  are  fit  for  no  Place  but  an  Alcove,  or  a 
Dreffing-Room.    The  beft  Fafhion,  when  all  is        ^ 
done,  is  to  be  negligent,  and  complying,   and 
hardy,  if  need  be  ;  to  dare,  and  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  j  but  to  ufe  this  Power  in  fuch  Things 

Y  only^ 
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onlv^  as  are  innoceoc  and  good.     A  Man  does 
weU  to  know  and  obferve  Rules ;  but  not  to  en- 
0ave  himfelf  to  them. 
I  f  •         Another  vulgar  Folly  there  is,  and  a  very  ge- 
^!ft^!^  neral  one,  which  comes  under  this  Head  oiWttk- 
*       *     nefs.    'Tis  the  running  after  Foreign  Examples  in 
Authors  ;  beine  fond  of  Quotations,  allowing  no 
Teftimony  to  nave  Weight  or  Credit,  except  it 
be  in  Print ;  nor  any  Thing  to  be  true,  but  what 
is  Oldy  and  in  Books.     According  to  this  £i|Ie^ 
the  Prefs  may  give  Reputation  to  the  greateft  Tol- 
lies J    whereas,  in  truths  everjj  Day  prefents  us 
with  frelh  Inftances  of  Things  in  no  degree  info 
rior  to  thofe  more  celebrated  ones  of  Antiquit). 
And  if  we  had  but  the  Wit  and  the  Judgment  to 
make  good  Refledions  upon  thefe  j  to  cull  and 
colled  carefully  fuch  as  are  for  our  Purpofe;  to 
examine  them  curioufly,   and  difcover  all  tlieir 
Beauties,  the  Improy^ement  would  be  wonderful; 
And  every  Age  would  be  equal  to  any  of  the 

Saft,  the  Tranladions  whereof  we  fo  zealovtiy 
:udy  and  admire ;  and,  to  be  plain,  we  ftudy  m 
admire  them  for  no  other  Realon  fo  much,  as  that 
they  have  Antiquity  and  Authors  to  recoauneoil 
them. 
wx  This  ag^  is  an  Evidence  of  Weakntfs^  That 

Mxtrtmef.  -j^^^  ^^^  capable  of  nothing,  except  in  moderate 

Proportions ;  Extremes  of  any  kind  are  what  the/ 
cannot  bear.  If  they  are  very  fmall,  and  make  a 
defpicable  Figure,  we  defpile  and  difdain  them, 
as  not  worth  our  Confideration :  If  they  be  ex- 
ceeding great  and  glorious,  we  are  afraid  of  tfaem, 
admire,  and  tal^e  Oifence  at  them.  The  Foriner 
of  thefe  Jlemarks  concerns  Men  of  great  Quality) 
and  great  Judgment :  The  Second  fe  more  gener^ 
ly  true  of  meaner  Attainments  and  Circrnnftances 
in  the  World. 

This 
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This  appears  very  plain  too,  in  our  Hearing  and     17. 
Sighty  when  we'  are  ftruck  all  on  the  fudden  with  ^«^^«  ^ 
ibme  unexpefted  and  furprizing  Accident,  which  ^'^^^^* 
feizes  our  Spirits  before  we  know  where  we  are. 
The  Amazements  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  fo 

jreat,  as  to  deprive  us  of  our  Speech,  of  our  Sen- 

ies ;  fo  Virgil  defcribes  the  thing  ; 

*  Her  curdled  Blood  runs  backjvard  at  the  Sight , 
And  pale  numbed  Limbs  a  fudden  Trembling  Jhook  { 
She  fiiffens  into  Statue  with  the  Fright y 

Swoons y  and  at  lafi  long  Silence  hardly  broke. 

nay,  jfometimes  Life  it  felf  hath  gone  too.  And 
this,  whether  the  Event  were  profperous,  as  that 
Roman  Lady,  who  dy*d  for  Joy  to  fee  her  Son 
fafe  returned  out  of  a  beaten  Army  ,•  and  the 
Examples  of  Sophoclesy  and  Dionyjius  the  Tyrant, 
teflify  ,*  or  whether  it  be  unhappy,  as  Diodoruj 
idy'd  upon  the  Spot,  for  Shame  that  he  was  baffled 
in  a  Difpute. 

One  Inftance  more  I  will  add,  which  difcovers  ^ 

it  felf  two  ways,  in  dired  OppoKition  to  one  ano- 
ther. Some  Perfons  are  vanquifh'd  into  Mercy 
by  Tears,  and  Submiflions,  and  earnefi  Entreaties ; 
and  are  offended  at  Firmnefs  and  Courage,  as  if 
this  were  SuUennefs,  and  Obftinacy,  and  Pride. 
Others  Acknowledgements,  and  Prayers,  and  Com- 
plaints make  no  manner  of  Impremon  upon ;  but 
Conflancy  and  Refolution  wins  them.  The  For- 
mer of  tnefe  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  Ifiakvejs  ; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  it  more  incident  and 
common  to  mean,  and  effeminate,  and  vulgar 
Souls.  But  the  Second  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  give 
'  an  accouot  of;  and  yet  this  Temper  is  incident  to 

*  Piriguic  vifa  in  medio*  calor  oiTi  reliquit* 

Labitur,  &  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur*    V'irg,  Mn>  III. 

Y  2  Men 
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Men  of  all  Conditions.  One  would  think  it  an 
Argument  of  a  brave  and  generous  Spirit^  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  Virtue,  and  a  generous  Manly 
Behaviour ;  and  fo,  no  doubt^  it  is,  if  This  be  done 
out  of  a  due  Veneration  for  Virtue,  as  Scanderhti 
received  a  Soldier  into  Favour,  for  the  gallant  and 
obflinate  Defence  he  made  againft  him  ;  and  as 
Pompey,  the  whole  City  of  the  Mammerplnes,  out  of 
the  regard  he  h^d  to  Zenoy  who  was  one  of  their 
Body:  And  as  the  Emperor  Conrade  forgave  tie 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  reft  of  them  that  were 
befieged  with  him,  for  the  Bravery  of  the  Wo- 
men, who  convey'd  them  away  upon  their  Heads. 
But  if  this  Yielding  proceed  from  the  Surprize  and 
Confufion,  cccafion  d  by  the  over-bearing  Power 
of  feme  Superior  Virtue,  (as  the  People  of  Tbebesi 
who  were  quite  difpirited,  when  fhey  heard  Efami- 
nondasy  in  his  Defence,  reckon  up  his  good  Services, 
and  noble  Exploits,  and  reproach  their  bafe  Ingra- 
titude with  a  becoming  Indignation  ;  and  AUxan- 
dcr,  when  he  defpifed  the  noble  Refolution  of  Bt- 
thy  who  was  taken  with  the  City  ofG^:^^,  of  which 
he  wasCommander)  then  there  is  another  Account 
to  be  given  of  it.  The  Former  of  thefe  was  Weak- 
nefs  i  the  Second,  neither  the  EfFed  of  Courage 
nor  Weaknefs,  but  of  Anger  and  Rage  ,•  which  in 
jAlexandcr  was  never  fubjed  to  any  Check,  nor  ever 
knew  any  Moderation. 


T 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

HIS  Author  had  faid  in  the  Preface  to  his 
._  Book,  that  his  Dcfign  was  to  write  after  the 
manner  of  the  Academick  Philofophers  j  who  made 
it  their  Bufinefs,  to  reprefent  each  fide  of  the  Que- 
ftion  in  its  utmott  Beauty  and  Strength,  without 
delivering  any  decifiv©  Opinion  in  the  Cafe,  or  be- 
ing bound  to  fiand  by  eicher  Branch  of  the  Con- 

troverfy. 
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troverfy.  An  Attentive  Reader  will  eafily  obferve. 
That  Monfieur  Cbarron  hath  thus  far  maintained  the 
Chara<fter  he  proposed  for  his  Pattern^  as  to  make 
the  moft  of  the  Arguments  that  offer'd  for  his 
prefent  Purpofe^,  without  precluding  himfelf  from 
putting  quite  another  Face  upon  the  Matter,  when 
his  Subjed:  required  that  it  fhould  be  taken  by  ano- 
ther Handle.  Thus  you  will  find  him  varying 
concerning  the  Attaining  of  Knowledge  by  Senfe, 
and  whether  This  be  the  only  poffible  way  of  In- 
formation ;  by  comparing  Chapter  X.  and  Chap- 
ter XIII.  And  in  the  very  Subjed  of  this  Chapter  5e5.io,ir. 
and  SeAionj  how  diftantis  the  Refledion  he  makes 
here,  from  thofe  others  which  He  and  other  Phi- 
lofophers  propofe  to  us  elfewhere;  upon  the  Noble 
Excellence  of  Virtue^,  the  Largenefs  of  its  Scope 
and  Extent ;  its  Independence  upon  Fortune  and 
Cafualties ;  and  the  mighty  Convenience  of  fur- 
nifbing  fomething  commendable  and  proper  for 
our  Exercife^  and  fo  making  us  happy  in  every 
poffible  Condition  of  Humane  Life  ? 

This  Variety  then  of  Thought  is  a  good  Warning 
to  avoid  what  our  Author  fo  frequently  condemns  ; 
Too  eafy  a  Credulity^  and  taking  his  Notions  upr 
on  Truft  :  For  we  find  even  thofe  Notions  not  al- 
ways the  fame,  but  accommodated  to  his  prefent 
Subjed  and  Defign  :  And  That  Defign  well  attendr 
ed  to,  and  taken  along  with  us,  will  be  a  very 
good  Guide  to  our  underftanding  him  aright.  For 
Inftance  ,•  He  had  laid  it  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Treatife^  as  a  Fundamental  Principle,  That  the 
Ignorance  of  a  Man  s  Self  is  the  great  and  moft 
governing  Error  of  his  Life  ,•  of  an  Influence  fo 
univerfally  pernicious,  that  all  his  Vices  and  Mif- 
fortunes  are  owing  to  it.  But  then  This  was  fuch 
an  Ignorance  as  dilpofed  Men  to  over- value  and 
negled  themfelves,  by  covering,  and  quite  over- 
looking the  DefecSb  and  Difadvantages  of  Humane 

Y  3  Nature  ;> 
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Nature ;  and  fo  kq)t  the  Patient  incurable^  be-* 
caufe  infehfible  of  his  Difeafe.  In  order  to  re- 
medy this  Evil  it  is,  that  Monfienr  Charrm  under- 
takes to  fhew  Men  to  Themfelves ;  and  'tis  evident 
his  Defign  requires  that  he  ihould  fiiew  the  worfi 
of  them  ;  and  paint  only  thofe  Features  and  lines 
ftrong,  which  may  difcover  their  Deformity,  aiid 
tend  to  humble  and  to  mortify  them  firft  ^  and 
then  to  awaken  that  Care,  which  can  never  be  ri- 
I  goroufly  employ 'd,  till  they  are  firft  convinc  d  of 
the  Weaknels  and  Danger  of  thofe  Circumftance^ 
that  want  it. 

A  Philofbpher  now  under  thefe  Circumftances, 
is  thus  far  like  a  Law-giver,  that  it  will  be  Pru- 
dence in  him  to  fuppofe  and  provide  againft  die 
worft ;  and  therefore,  as  I  wou'd  not  extenuate 
^he  Art  or  WilHom  of  my  Author,  nor  do  Injury 
to  his  Argument  ,•  fo  neither  can  I  be  juft  to  the 
Dignity  of  our  Nature,  and  graceful  to  the  Wife 
and  Good  Creator  of  it,  unlefi  I  give  my  Reader 
thefe  fliort,  and  (as  I  conceive)  neceffary  Diredi- 
pns  in  perufing  this  Firfi  Van  of  the  Book. 

F/r/?,  That  what  is  here  truly  faid  of  fbme,  or 
moft  Men,  (  and  was  fit  to  be  faid  in  general 
Terms,  becaufe  the  worft  Men  have  moft  need  of 
fuch  Treatifes,  and  fo  are  moft  concerned  in  them) 
ihuft  not  be  fo  univerfally  a^ply'd,  or  underftood, 
as  to  be  taken  for  a  common  Standard,  and  uni- 
yerfal  Reprefentation  of  all  Mankind,  without  Ex- 
ception. 

Secondly y  That  in  thofe  Vices  and  Defec9s,  which 
are  general,  we  fhould  make  a  Diftindion  between 
fuch  as  are  eifential  to  Humane  Nature,  and  in- 
fe  parable  from  its  Original  ponftitution ;  and  fuch 
is  are  the  Effeds  of  Cuftom  and  Cqrrupdon,  of 
either  Adams,  or  our  own  Sin. 

Thirdly  }  That  what  we  charge  as  a  Defed,  be 

really  fo,  and  owing  to  the  Cattfe  we  afcribe  it 
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to.    Thefp  are  neceflary  Cautions  for  the  fake  of 
doing  cortiriion  Juftice.  as  well  as  pf eventing  Mi- 
ftakes  in  our  Selves.    It  were  unreafonable  to  take 
our  Mealures  of  all  Mankind  in  tcfpcA  of  their 
Bodies^  from  the  Sick  or  Lame  ,•  and  from  the 
Fools  or  the  Sots^  every  whit  as  extravagant  for 
their  Souls.    It  were  a  charging  God  foolifhly,  to 
afcribe  thofe  Inipotences  and  Evils  to  Him,  which 
have  been  the  Confequences  of  our  Difobedience 
againft  Him.    And  it  is  a  moft  unthankful  Afper- 
iion  upon  the  Beauty  and  Wifdom  of  his  Provi- 
dence,  to  charge  That  upon  a  Defed:  in  Nature, 
which  is  really  no  other  than  a  natural  Refult  of 
the  different  Fortunes  and  Conditions  of  Men : 
Which  is  exadly  the  Cafe  here  before  us :  For 
wherein  is  the  excellent  Wifdom  of  that  Provi- 
dence more  clearly  feen,  than  in  that  ufeful  Va- 
riety of  Circumftances,  which  Men  are  placed  in  ? 
And  what   can  more  vindicate  the  Jufiice  and 
Goodnefs  of  God  from  any  reafonable  Exception, 
than  this.  That  there  are  pai-ticular  Virtues  appro- 
priated to  every  fort  of  Perfons  and  Accidents  ,•  and 
that  no  Circumftance  of  Life  is  poffible,  or  fup- 
pofable,  but  it  may  be  adorned  and  recommended 
by  Virtues,  which  are  feafonable  and  diftingutfliing 
for  that  very  Condition  ^  This  Variety  of  Virtues 
then  is  far  from  a  Natural  Weaknefs  ,•  it  is  not 
owing  to  Nature,  but  to  Fortune  and  Providence  j 
and  is  fo  far  from  a  Difparagement,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther an  Ornament  and  Advantage  to  the  World, 
indeed,  if  Nature  have  any  thing  to  do  in  it,  it  is 
the  Nature  of  Virtue  it  lelf  ,•  for  even  Almighty 
God,  wfto  is  Goodnefs  in  PerfeAion,  yet  does  not 
execrcife  both  Juftice  and  Mercy  (for  Inftance)  at 
oiice,  to  the  fame  Perfon,  and  in  the  fame  Refpefts : 
And  hOiW  is  Man  the  worfe  for  not  doing  Things 
iricdnfiftent  and  incompatible,  and  what  even  Al- 
inighty  God  hirtifelf  does  not  do  ?   The  fame 

Y  4  may 
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may  be  faid  of  the  Defeds  of  Juftice^  taken  No- 
*  tice  of  afterwards  j  at  leaft,  in  (bme  degree :  Thofe 
being  the  unavoidable  Confequences  of  Multitudes 
incorporated  into  Civil  Societies^  and  fo  many  In- 
terefls  nicely  interwoven  with  one  another  ;  All 
which  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  hint  atj  thereby 
to  prevent  any  mean^  repining^  or  ungrateful 
Thoughts,  which  fuch  Reflexions  as  Thefe,  wheu 
lavilhly  fpoken^  or  unwarily  received,  might  he 
apt  to  raife  in  Men's  Minds,  to  the  Difquiet  of 
their  own  Hearts,  and  the  Difhonour  of  the  Ma- 
ker and  Governour,  not  only  of  the  Humane^  but 
of  Univerfal  Nature. 


CHAP.     XXXVIIL 
111.  Inconjlancy. 

MA  N  is  a  Creature  wonderfully  various  and 
mutable^  and  the  great  Difficulty  of  coming 
to  any  Judgment  concerning  Him,  which  fliould 
be  certain,  fix'd,and  univerfal,proceeds  from  hence. 
That  our  Lives  are  not  all  of  a  Piece,  but  made 
up  of  difagreeing  and  different  Parcels.  Moft  part 
or  our  AiSHons  do  not  arife  from  fteady  Thought, 
but  are  fudden  Starts  and  Sallies,  the  Effect  of 
Accident  and  Impulfe,  and  look  like  Shreds  of  fe- 
veral  Stuffs  patch  d  up  and  fewed  together.  Firfl 
Irrefblution,  and  then  Ficklenefs  and  Change  of 
Meafures  when  we  have  refolved,  are  the  com- 
monefl  and  moft  apparent  Vices  of  Humane  Na- 
ture. And  our  AAions,  'tis  plaija,  do  ib  ftrangely 
crofs  and  contradid  one  another,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  believe  fo  many  Contrarieties  Ihould  all 
be  derived  from  the  fame  Original.    We  change 

and 
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and  are  not  fenfible  of  it :  We  run  eagerly  after 
every  Whimfie  of  our  own  Appetites,  and  are  born 
away  by  the  Scream  of  Accidents  and  Paffions ; 
'Tis  no  more  Reafon,  but  Inclination  that  governs 

us  :  *  But  Jure  it  is^  nothing  can  ever  be  regular  and  ftea-- 
dy^  which  is  not  Jire&ed  and  order  d  by  Reafon  and  A/e- 

tbod.  Thus  our  very  Minds  and  Tempers  vary 
too;  the  Climate,  the  Weather,  and  the  Motions 
of  Time  and  Seafons,  make  confiderable  Alterati* 
ons  and  Differences  in  us.  ^ 

t  -&*  ^ach  Mans  Breajt  This  Weathercock,  the  Mind, 
Moves  with  the  Sun,  and  fh'tfts  with  every  Wind. 

Our  whole  Life  is  nothing  elfe,  but  one  unequal, 
irregular,  and  many-figur*d  Motion,*  nothing 
flrait,  nothing  fteady ;  We  are  perpetually  mo- 
ving and  turning  j  and  the  very  change  of  our 
Pouure  is  fo  frequent,  as  to  be  an  Uneafinefs  and 
Trouble  to  us»  ||  No  Man  continues  to  wijh  and  dejign 
the  fame  thing  two  Days  together.  Now  the  Alan  is  for 
Marrying  ,•  by  and  by  a  Mifirefs  isfreferrd  before  a 
Wife  :  Now  he  is  Ambitious  and  A/firing,  and  looks 
Big  }  ftefently  the  meanefi  Servant  is  not  more  humble, 
more  condescending  than  He.  This  Hour  befjuanders  hi 
Money  away;  the  next  he  turns  Mifer,  andjcrafes  all  he 
can.  Sometimes  he  is  frugal  andferious  j  fometimes  fro^ 
fufe,  airy,  and  gay.  Thus  we  Jhifi  our  Charailers  each 
Moment^  and  a§  a  Thoufand  feveral  Parts. 


*  Ac  nil  poteft  efle  sqnabile,  quod  non  a  cert^  ntione  pco- 
ficiftitur. 

t  Tales  font  hominum  menteS)  quali  pater  ipfe 
Jupiter  aufiiferi  luftravit  lampade  terras. 

11  Nemo  non  quotidie  confilium  mutat  &  votum,  modo  uxo- 
rem  volt,  modo  amicam  i  modo  regnare  yule,  modo  non  eft 
eo  officiofior  ferirus  :  nunc  pecuniam  fpargic,  nunc  rapic  9  mo- 
do irugi  videtur  &  gravis,  modo  prodigus  &  vanus  ;  mutamus 
iubinde  perfonam. 

The 
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7S«  MnJ  is  -with  it  felf  at  firifcy 

And  difagrees  in  all  the  Couife  of  Life  ; 

For  what  it  bated  nowy  it  freight  dejlresy 

What  now  it  threw  away^  it  thoft  admires.    Crecch. 

So  little  is  any  of  us  the  fame ;  and  (b  much  har- 
der is  it  to  found  and  know  Man  i^tzitdt^ y  than 
any  other  Creature  Whatfoever :  For  he  is  M  0/ 
Doubles  and  Trickirigs  ,•  the  clofeft,  cunninge/f, 
and  moft  Counterfeit  part  of  the  Creation,  ft 
hath  a  Thoufand  little  Clofets  and  falfe  Doors, 
where  he  hides^  and  comes  out  again ;  fometimes 
a  Man^  fometimes  a  Monfter ;  a  llioafand  Breath- 
ing-holes^ at  which  he  blows  fometimes  Hot^fome- 
rimes  Cold^  and  almoft  blinds  yon  Mdth  Cloud  afid 
Smoak,    Every  Agitation  is  but  a  frefli  FoBy; 
attd  the  Courfe  of  his  Life  One  continu  d  Error. 
He  is  born  in  the  Mornings  and  dies  at  Night; 
is  fometimes  in  Chains^  and  fometimes  at  lar§s ; 
fometimes  a  God^  and  fometimeis  ati  Iftfed :  ne 
Laughs  and  Cries  for  the  fame  thing  j  is  fatisfy'd 
And  diffatisfy'd;,  ever  wiihing,  and  never  knowinj 
livhat  he  would  be  at.  Sometimes  tranfpor eed,  and 
ready  to  leap  out  of  his  Skin  for  Joy  ;  and  prweiot- 
ly  again  fb  melancholy  and  dejeded^  that  nothnig 
can  content,  nothing  quiet  him^  or  make  ten 
think  Life  tolerable. 


Quod  petiic  fpernic,  repetic  ^uod  nuper  omifit, 
^fiuar,  &  vitx  difconvenic  ordinc  Coto.  B^rat.  i*  Ef.  L*!* 


CHAP. 
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G  H  A  P.    XXXIX. 
Mtftty. 

WE  are  now  to  draw  the  largeft  and  moft  di-  '• 
ftinguifhing  Line  of  the  whole  Piece.  Man  ^^^^y 
hath  been,  already^  defcribed  Vain  and  Feeble^  Frail  ^^  ^* 
and  Incmfidnt^  with  regard  to  Goodnejs  and  Hapfi- 
nefsy  and  Eafe  ^  but  he  is  Jhong  and  lufiy^  cmftant 
and  barJenedy  and  tough  in  Mifery.  He  is  m  a  man- 
ner ikfi/er/  ali^e^  and  in  Humane  Shape ;  and  no  one 
Word  is  equally  expreffive  of  his  Condition.  For 
-all  Jktifety  centers  in  him,  and  dwells  in  no  other 
part  of  the  World  befides.  To  be  Miferabfe  is  the 
Property  of  our  Nature  ^  Man  alone  is  fo,  anJd 
every  Man  is  fo,  as  will  appear  by  and  by.  For  a 
true  Reprefentation  of  this  Matter,  it  were  conve- 
nient to  run  over  all  the  Parts  of  his  Life  ,•  to  dc- 
Ucribe  his  Eflence,  his  Coming  into  the  World, 
his  Stay  in  it,  and  his  Departure  out  of  it.  This 
were  an  endlefs  Undertaking,  and  I  pretend  not 
to  it  ,•  nor  need  I  indeed,  becaufe  fo  many  have 
handled  the  Subjed:  before  me.  What  I  intend  at 
prefent,  is  only  to  inftance  in  (bme  Particulars,  not 
commonly  taken  Notice  of,  nor  reputed  Unhap- 
pineiTes  ,*  at  leafl,  fuch  as  Men  do  not  throughly 
confider,  nor  are  fufliciently  fenfible  of,  tho'  they 
be  in  reality  very  grievous,  if  we  make  a  true  Judg- 
ment of  them. 

Take  this  then  for  the  Firft  Proof  of  Man's      2. 
Mifery,That  his  Firft  Appearances  in  the  World  are  in  his  Be* 
Mean  and  Defpicable  ;  but  his  Going  out  of  it,  tiis  ^'"!""^. 
Death  and  DeftrucStion,  are  efteem'd  Glbrious  and  '^^'''*' 
full  of  Honour,    By  which  OnQ  would  be  tem- 

'         •  pted 
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peed  to  think  this  a  monftrons  Creature^  in  the 
Produ(!Hon  whereof  there  is  fo  much  Shame^  and 
fo  much  Reputation  in  the  Unmaking  him  again. 
What  relates  to  the  former  of  Theie ,  Modefty 
draws  a  Veil  over  ,•  but  the  latter  is  proclaimed  and 
received  with  Triumph  ;  the  Inftruments  are  pre- 
pared with  great  Expence  ;  we  wear  them  con- 
flantly  about,  us,  and  look  upon  Them  as  Orna- 
ments to  our  Perfons.  We  are  bom  in  Chamber 
privately^  but  die  before  many  Spedators,  in  Relds 
and  Camps,  in  the  Sight  of  the  Sun,  and  wk\\ 
Sound  of  Trumpet,  and  are  proud  of  Butchering 
one  another.  Nature  hath  provided  but  one  Way 
of  coming  into  the  World,  but  a  great  many  Paf- 
lages  out;  and,  as  if  even  thus  Nature  had  done 
too  little.  Invention  and  Induftry  have  added  their 
Affiftance,  and  make  Men  every  Day  more  Inge- 
nious in  new  Arts  of  Killing.  Laws  and  Cuftoras 
have  not  affigned  any  Recompence  for  Mens  Skill 
in  multiplying,  or  in  prelerving  Mankind  ;  but 
all  our  Enfigns  of  Honour,  are  for  the  deftroying 
it.  Arms  of  Families,  Advancements,  Riches  Com- 
mands, Triumphs,  and  Trophies  are  decreed  to 
Them  that  are  mighty  to  opprefs,  to  grieve,  to 
murder  Mankind.  The  Two  great  Heroes  of  all 
Story,  Alexander  and  Caefary  were  each  of  them  (ac- 
cording to  P/i»/s  Computation  )  the  death  of  more 
than  a  Million  of  Men,  and  yet  neither  of  thefe 
added  One  to  the  Number.  And  heretofore.  Men 
were  flaughtered  in  Publick  Theatres^  merely 
for  Pleafure  and  Paftime.  *  Man^  a  Creature  Ftve- 
*Yable  and  Sacred  y  is  Jlain  for  Sport  and  Di^uerjion  ; 
Death  in  Man  is.  Entertainment  fufficient.  Innocent  Per- 
fons are  brought  ufon  the  St  age y  to  be  facrifced  for  the 


*  Homo  res  facra  per  jocum  &  lufum  occiditur ;  fatis  /pefta- 
culi  in  I  omine  mors  eft  innocences..  la  ludum  veniunc  ut 
publicae  voluptatis  hoftiae,  iSant.    Simc.  Tcrful, 

Peoples 
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Peoples  Pleafure.  In  ibme  Nations  it  is  Ufual  to 
curfe  the  Day  of  their  Birch^  and  bleis  That  of 
their  Death.  And  the  wifeft  Man  that  ever  livedo 
hath  .taught  us^  that  the  Latter  of  Thefe  is  much 
Better  of  the  Two.  Now^  no  other  Creature  is 
fo  difcontented  with  it  felf ;  nor  are  the  Particu* 
lars  here  mention'd.  True  of  Beafts^  or  any  Part 
of  the  Creation  befides. 

The  Second  Evidence  of  his  Mifery,  may  be      j. 
taken  from  the  Retrenchment  of  Pleafures  j  thofe  Difinyit^ 
poor  and  low  Pleafures  of  which  he  is  capable  (  for  ^^  ^^^ 
the  Head  oiWeaknefs  may  have  fatisfy'd  us,  that  the*'"^'* 
Pure  and  Exquifite  are  too  refin'd  for  him  )  the 
Care  taken  to  abate  of  the  Number,  and  to  check 
the   relifh  of  them.    If  this  be  not  done  upon  a 
Religious  Account,  how  monftrous  a  Folly  is  it  ? 
Thus  far  Man  is  oblig'd  to  become  his  own  Ene- 
my ;  to  rob  and  betray  Himfelf  ,•  fo  that  even  his 
Pleafures  are  Burdens,  and  he  contributes  to  his 
own  Uneafinefs.    And  this  fome  are  io  fuperftiti- 
oufly  (evere  in,  that  they  avoid  Health,  and  Good 
Humour,  and  Mirth,  as  Evils. 

*  Ob  wreuhed  Men  !  whoft  TUafures  are  their  Crime. 

We  are  exceedingly  ingenious  to  our  Dif^dvan- 
tage  j  and  the  Force  of  our  Wit  feeds  upon  no- 
thing more,  than  the  contriving  new  Arts  of  Unea- 
finefi  to  opr  Selves. 

Thus  it  is  plainly  in  a  much  worfe  Inftance  than      ;^; 
the  former :  For  the  Mind  of  Man  does  not  only  cr^mting 
fpoil  Good,  and  deny  its  own  Appetites,  and  check  iw/x/«r- 
even  lawful  Delights,-  but  it  is  eternally  bufie  in  ^^^JJ^^^ 
framing  and  forging  Pains  and  Evils.  Thus  Things '^'^ 
which  have  in  reaUty  nothing  of  Evil  in  Them, 


f  O  nufetii  quorum  gaudia  crimen  habent.   G^Bus^  Eiig.  i. 

^nd 
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and  fuch  as  Beafts  ftand  in  no  Fe^r  at  all  of^  our 
A^ind^  draw  in  the  blacked  Colours^  and  moft  ti- 
deoQS  Shapes ;  and  then  tremble,  and  ftart,  and 
run  away^  from  Monfiers  of  their  own  makisg. 
Thus  we  efteem  it  a  mighty  Unhappinefe,  not  to 
be  Honourable^  and  Rich,  and  Great ;  and  look 
upon  CuckoldcMEn,  want  of  Children,  and  Deadly 
as  infupportable  Evils.  Whereas,  to  fpeak  freely, 
I  know  no  Temporal  AfBii^ion  which  is  really 
Evil^  and  felt  to  be  fo,  but  Tain  only.  And  rfie 
Reafon,  why  fome  wife  Men  have  been  known 
to  fear  thofe  other  Things^  was  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  Things  thenielves^  but  of  the  Pan 
which  may  happen  to  be  an  infeparable  Atten- 
dant upon  them.  For  This  fometimes  is  a  Foie- 
runner  of  Death  ;  and  fometimes  it  follows  npoo 
Poverty  and  Difgrace.  But  if  you  confider  thcfe 
Matters,  ( abftrading  the  Pain  )  all  the  reft  is 
mere  Imagination  ,•  a  Thing  that  hath  no  Being, 
but  in  our  own  Brains ;  which  are  eternally  cfl^ 
ting  themfelves  out  new  Work,  and  forming  E^ik 
that  are  not,  to  add  to  Thofe  that  are  ,•  thus  en- 
larging our  Mifery,  and  finding  it  fre/h  Employ- 
ment, infiead  of  quieting  and  cutting  it  fhort.  Fof 
the  Qeafts  feel  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  therefore  it 
is  plain  they  are  Evils y  not  of  Natmes^  but  <rf  f(^ 
cys  making. 
y.  As  for  Vainy  which  feems  the  only  real  EtjI 

B(rrji  t9     M^  is  p^rfei^ly  fitted  for  That,  and  born  to  it 
Pmn.       tpj^g   Mexicans  welcome  tlieir  Children  inta  the 
World,  with  this  Salutation  ;   CbUdy  thou  art  c0 
into  this  World  to  fufer  ;  take  it  patiently y  and  hoUt^ 

Teace.  And  Three  Arguments  there  are,  which 
may  qonvince  us,  that  Pain  is  in  a  manner  Natu- 
ral to  Man  ,•  and  a  State  of  Indolence  or  JPleafure, 

Joreign  to  hi$  Conftitudoii.  TheFJrftis,that^^^: 
ry  Part  about  a  Man  is  fufceptible  ojf  Pain,  and 
Jbut  very  few  capable  of  Plealure.  -The  Secondj 

That 
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That  Thofe  which  are  capable  of  Pleafure^  can 
reqeiv.e  hut  one  or  two  ibrts  of  itj  but  all  the 
Parts  receive  great  yaui^ty  of  Pains^  and  Thofe  of 
the  moft  different  kinds  too  ;  Extremity  of  Heat 
and  Cold,  Pricking,  Buri\ing,  Bruifing,  Scratching, 
Flaying,  Beating,  Scalding,  Fainting,  Swooning, 
Extenfion,  Oppreflion,  Relaxatian  of  the  Parts  | 
and  others  without  Number,  that  want  a  Name, 
befides  Thofe  of  th?  Soul;  fo  that  a  Man  is  much 
more  able  to  fufi^r,  than  to  exprels  his  Sufferings; 
To  this  muft  be  added,  that  a  M^n  cannot  conti- 
nue long  in  PleaCures :    All  his  Delights  are  a 
^ort  Blaze  j  fhould  they  laft  long,  they  would  de- 
flroy  Themlelves,  and  become  painful  and  infup- 
portable.    But  his  Pains  are  of  a  great  length,  and 
not  confined  to  certain  Seafons,  as  Pleafures  are. 
Thus  Pain  hath  a  more  abfolute  Dominion  over 
us ;  its  Territories  are  larger ;   ics  Reign  more 
lafHng,  more  general,  more  uncontroll'd,  and,  in 
a  Word,  more  Natural,  than  that  of  Pleafure  is,  or 
can  poffibly  be. 

To  thefe  Three  Remarks  may  be  added  as  ma- 
ny more  ;  as  Firfl,  Pain  and  Sorrow  is  much  more 
common,  and  comes  oftner  upon  us ;  Pleafure  is 
bard  to  be  met  with,  and  feldom  returns.  Then, 
Pain  comes  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  feek- 
ing  or  Endeavour  of  ours  to  procure  it;  but  Plea- 
fure never  approaches  voluntarily  ,•  we  are  fain  tp 
court  it,  to  buy  it  dear,  and  oftentimes  pay  more 
for  it  than  it  is  worth*  Pleafure  is  never  Entire^ 
but  hath  always  fome  Abatement,  fome  Alloy  of 
Uneafinefs,  fomewhat  attending  it  that  we  cannot 
like,  and  had  much  rather  were  otherwife;  but 
Pain  and  DiiTatisfadion  are  often  without  any 
manner  of  Mixture  or  Mitigation.  And  after  all 
this,  the  woril  part  of  the  Bargain ,  and  that 
which  moft  clearly  proves  our  Mifery,  is.  That 
Extremity  of  Pleafure  does  not  affed  us  fo  fenfi- 

bly 
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bly  as  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  Pain  or  Sicknefs. 

*  Humane  Nature  is  more  accommodated  to  the  Senfe  of 

Evil^  than  of  Good.  PerfeA  Health  and  Bale  makes 
no  manner  of  Impreffion  ;  but  the  lead  Indiipofi- 
tion  makes  a  very  great  one.     t  The  Prick  of  a  Fin, 

tbo  the  Skin  be  jcarce  rax^d^  futs  the  ovhole  Body  into 
Diforder  ;  and  yet  That  whole  Body^  v/ben  in  a  fiate  cf 
ferfeB  Eafe^  bath  no  particular  Senfation^  or  Amotion  of 
Joy  refulting  from  it. 

5^  As  if  all  this  were  ftill  too  little,  and   neither 

Memtm-  R^al  and  Subflantial  Evils^  nor  Falfe^  and  of  our 
$rmmce  and  own  forming,  could  Complete  our  Mifery  ;  wt 
jtanips'  ftretch,  and  lengthen  both  the  One  and  the  Other 
^Bviis.  ofthefe;  give  them  new  Life,  and  fuftain  them 
longer  than  they  could  poffibly  fubfift  without  our 
cheriftiing ;  as  if  we  were  perfedly  in  love  with 
Uneafinefs.  This  we  do  feveral  ways  j  as  Firft^  by. 
calling  to  remembrance  that  which  is  paffed,  and 
foreftalling  that  which  is  to  come.  This  Method 
can  never  fail,becaufe  the  Two  great  Privileges  our 
Nature  boafts  of,  are  Memory  and  Forejight ;  and 
thefe  Advantages  and  Prerogatives  of  our  Species, 
we  (b  pervert,  as  to  render  them  the  Inftruments 
of  our  Unhappinefs.  (|  The  Tap  and  the  Future  both 
fut  m  upon  the  Rack  ;  many  of  our  Advantages  do  us 
an  Iftjury  j  Memory  calls  back  our  Terrors  ,•  and  Fore- 
thought antedates  them  :  No  Man  bears  the  frefent  Bur-' 
deny  and  no  more.  Now  what  can  exprefs  a  more^ 
importunate  defire  of  Mifery,  than  the  not  flay- 
ing till  the  Calamity  comes,  but  going  out  to 
meet,  and  find,  to  feek,  and  to  invite  it,  to  haften 


*  Segnius  homines  bona  quam  mala  feritlunt* 

t  Pangit—  In  cute  vix  fumma  violatum  plagula  Corpus, 

Quando  valere  nihil  quenquam  movet  * 

II  Fucuro  torquemur  &  prsterito,  multa  bona  noAra  nobis 

nocent »  timoris  tormentum  memoria  reducit,  proviaentia  an* 

cicipat ;  nemo  prsfentibus  tamum  mifer  eft. 

its 
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its  Approaches  towanis  us  ?  This  is  like  the  Men 
that  kill  tbemfel'vesfor  fear  of  Dyifigy  which  is,  out  of 
Coriofity,  or  Weaknefs^  to  pull  down  upon  us 
what  we  moft  apprehend.  And  thus  we  do  not 
only  wait  for  ourgreateft  Evils,  and  real  Inconve- 
niences, with  a  foolilh  Impatience,  but  oftentimes 
terrify  and  torment  our  felves  with  the  Expedati- 
on  ofthofe,  which  perhaps  would  never  reach  us 
at  all.  ^  Thefe  Perlbns  take  great  Pains  to  be  mi- 
ferable  before  their  Time  ,•  nay_,  to  be  doubly  fo, 
by  the  Senfe  of  the  Calamity,  when  upon  them_, 
and  by  long  Premeditation  at  a  Diftance  ,•  which 
is  a  thoufarid  times  worfe  than  the  Calamity  it 

lelf.  *  The  Fatigue  of  Senfe  is  fnuch  lefs  in  enduring, 
than  the  Torture  of  the  Mind  in  expeSling.  The  real 
Exiftence  of  Miiery  is_,  it  feems,  too  fliort  and 
tranfitory,  and  therefore  the  Mind  muft  give  it 
Birth,  and  lengthen  out  its  Life,  and  entertain  it 
felf  with  it  before-hand,     f  He  that  affliBs  himfdf 

before  be  needs y  isfure  to  be  affilBed  more  than  he  needs* 

Beafts  are  fecure  from  fuch  Wretchednefs  and  Fol- 
ly, and  are  in  this  refpeft  much  beholding  to  Na- 
ture, for  not  having  given  them  the  tormenting 
Faculties  of  Wit,  and  Memory,  and  Forefight, 
like  ours.  Cafar  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  befi  Death 
ot/as  that  which  was  leaft  thought  on.     And  there  is  no 

doubt,  but.  the  Pomp  and  ExpeAation  of  Death 
is  frequently  more  painful  and  terrible  than  the  ^ 
Thing  it  felt  It  is  not  here  any  Pare  of  my  De- 
%n,  to  difcburage  or  refledupon  that  Premedita-. 
tion  which  Philofophy  and  Religion  require  of  us :. 
For  This  is  the  very  Tempering  that  hardens  the 
Soul,  and  makes  it  Proof  againft  all  Accidents  and 
AlTaults ;  and  a  Place  ftiall  be  referved  for  recom-  ^^^^  jj 
mending  this  particularly-    But  what  I  would  ex-  Ch.  7.  1 1 


*  MiniM  afficit  fenfus  fatigatio  quam  cogitatio. 

t  Plus  dolet  quioi  neccfli  tft,  qui  rate  doler  quim  ntcelTc  pft. 

Z  plode. 
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plode^   is  that  Apprehenfion  of  Evils  to  come^ 
which    is  always  Poor-fpirited^    and  fometimes 
Groundlefs^  and  ever  Fruitiefs;  which  troubles^ 
and  fuUies  the  Soul  with  Black  Thoughts^  deforms 
its  Beauty^  difturbs  its  Quiet^  and  embitters  all  its 
Joy.    And  fure  it  is  much  better  to  be  abfblute- 
ly  furpriz'd^  than  thus  forewarn'd :  Rather  than 
tnink  thus  of  Future  Evils^   never  think  at  all. 
But3  fetting  afide  this  Antedating  of  Evil  ;  the  ve- 
ry Anxiety^  and  Care^  and  perpetual  Hankering 
after  Future  Contingences  of  any  kind^  the  Sol- 
lidtude  of  our  Hopes^  the  Eagernefs  of  our  De- 
fires,  the  Mifgivings  of  our  Fears^  are  a  very  great 
Mifery.    for  befides^  that  What  is futttre^  is  equally 
out  of  our  iPower  with  What  is  pajt^  (and  fo  theie 
Thoughts  are  vain)  we  are  certain  to  receive  De- 
triment by  that  which  can  do  us  no  Service,     f  Ar 

*fbe  State  of  a  Mind  always  in  Fain  fir  what  'will  baf- 
fen  hereafter^  k  certainly  mofi  deflcirable^     It  robs  US 

of  all  fedate  Thoughts ;  deftroys  all  that  comforta- 
ble Senfe^  and  quiet  Enjoyment^  we  might  have 
of  prefent  Advantages ;  and  makes  it  impoffible 
fcr  Men  to  (it  down  eafy  and  fatisfy'd  under  any 
Difpenfacions  of  the  kindeft  and  mod  bouiitiful 
Providence  to  them, 
7.  Nay,  Man  flops  not  here ;  but,  as  if  he  were 

UneMjy  En-  concem'd  to  fumifli  new  Matter  for  that  Mifery, 
fuhiis.  which  comes  up  but  too  thick  of  its  own  accord ; 
he  cultivates  and  encreafes  it,  by  a  reftlefs  Curiofh 
ty,  and  ftudious  Purfuit  of  frefli  Objeds,  which 
may  create  or  cherifli  his  Unhappinefi.  With 
what  Eagernefs  and  Pleafure  does  he  thruft  himfelf 
into  Bufinefs  j  and  how  inquilitive  and  impatient 
is  he  to  difcovcr  That,  which,  if  it  would  prefent 
it  felf  to  his  View  without  any  Trouble  of  his, 


^  Calamitofus  eft  animus  futuri  tnxtus. 

he 
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he  ought  rather  to  turn  away^  and  hide  his  Eyes 
from  ?  And  this  buly  Temper  is  owing  either  to 
a  Natural  Reftlefnefs^  difpofmg  us  to  be  miferable: 
or  from  a  vain  AfFedation  to  be  Judicious,  and 
Wife,  and  always  employ 'd ;  that  is,  in  plain  £»- 
glijhy  to  make  our  felves  Fools  and  AV'retches :  As 
we  needs  muft  be,  when  our  Indaftry  to  perplex 
our  felves  is  fo  great,  that  when  we  have  no  Bufi- 
nefs  of  our  own  to  difquiet  us,  we  go  abroad 
in  queft  of  Troubles,  and  oificiouHy  concern  our 
fdves  with  the  Affairs  of  other  People.  In  a 
word,  Man  is  under  exceeding  great  and  perpe- 
tual Agitation  of  Mind,  not  only  from  fuch 
Thoughts  and  Cares  as  are  unneceflary,  and  turn 
to  no  account  j  but  fuch  as  are  thorny,  trouble- 
fbme,  and  injurious  to  him  :  The  Tre/inf  gives  him 
Pain  ;  the  Pafi,  Regret  ^  the  Fup$ir^^  Perplexity  ; 
and,  by  his  Behaviour  under  all  this,  one  would 
think  him  afraid  of  nothing  fo  much,  as  the  not 
being  fufficiently  miferable,  after  all  his  Endea- 
vours to  render  himfelf  fo.  And  may  we  not 
juftly  ufe  this  Exclamation  j  O  ivretcbed  Mmalt ! 
bow  many  Evils  do  yon  continually  mditrcy  v>bi€b  might 
witb  great  Eafe  bavi  bem  avoided  I  bow  many  moti  in- 
deed are  tbofe  of  your  own,  and  how  few  f  in  ComfarifoHj 
tbofe  of  God's  and  Natures  making  I  But  thus,  alas,  it 

is !  Man  delights  himfelf  in  Mitery,and  is  obftinate 
in  ieeking  and  cleaving  to  it.  He  chews  the  Cud 
upon  each  Misfortune,  and  takes  great  Pains  that 
none  ihould  be  forgotten,  but  renews  their  Images 
daily  and  hourly.  Nothing  is  fo  frequent,  fo  fami- 
liar, as  Complaints  }  and  where  Occaiions  are  but 
light  and  trivial,  he  cheriihes  and  heigthens  the  Re- 
fentment,  calls  himfelf  the  moft  unhappy  Man  in 
the  World,  and  takes  it  ill  not  to  be  thought  fo ; 
*  Such  Pleafure  does  be  find  in  indulging  his  Grief    And 


.^i—^ 


f  Eft  qua^daih  dolejidi  voluptas- 
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furc  the  being  fo  very  ambitious  to  enhance  our 
Mifcry,  and  to  get  the  CharaAer  of  thofe  who 
excel  all  others  in  it,  is  a  much  greater  Mifery, 
than  never  feeling  or  knowing  our  Unhappinefs  at 

all.     *  Jind  yet  this  is  that  querulous  Creature  Man^  tbsi 
Jits  With  great  Eagemefs  Irooding  upon  Us  own  Mr 
feries, 
8.  Thus  you  fee  him  abundantly  miferable,  by  Na- 

Jn  theRi*  ^yje  and  by  Choice ;  in  Reality  and  in  Imaginariofl; 

Titrl  ^y  Conftraint,  and  with  Induftry  and  PlealuK.  He 
hath  too  much  of  it  in  defpight  of  all  EndeavcRUS 
to  the  contrary ;  and  yet  his  great  Fear  is,  that  he 
fliould  not  have  Mifery  enough.  He  is  always  in 
Chafe  of  fome  frefh  Unhappinefs,  and  in  Pain  till 
he  hath  overtaken  it.  But  now  we  will  take  him 
in  another  Profped,  afFeAed  with  a  Senfe,  and 
weary  of  fome  particular  Evil ;  for  even  This  docs 
not  happen  always ;  and  many  Miferies  are  efidor'^ 
without  any  uneafy  Refentments  at  all)  And  when 
his  Mind  is  thus  far  awaken'd,  let  us  next  obfeire, 
how  he  endeavours  to  difengage  himfelf^  and  what 
Remedies  are  to  be  apply'd  in  order  to  a  Care. 
And  Thefe  are  fuch^  in  truths  as  rather  fret  and  an- 
ger the  Sore,  than  heal  it  ,•  for  by  quitting  one 
Evil,  he  only  exchanges  it  for  another,  and  oftefr 
times  for  a  worfe.  But  ftill  the  very  Change  i 
pleafing,  or  at  leaft,  it  fooths  and  allays  the  FaiQ 
a  little.  He  fancies  one  Evil  may  he  cured  by 
another ;  and  this  Imagination  is  owing  to  a  vulgar 
Error,  that  feems  to  have  bewitched  MankinJ; 
which  makes  them  always  fufpe<ft  Things  that  arc 
cafy  and  cheap;  and  efteem  nothing  truly  valuabte 
and  advantageous,  but  what  coils  us  dear,  and  i$ 
attended  with  much  Labour  and  Difficulty.  Mi 
This  again  rifes  higher,  (for  it  is  not  more  ftrang^ 


**  Homo  animal  querulum,  cupidi  fuis  incmnl^eas  tni&ni^ 
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than  truCy  and  nothing  can  more  fully  prove,  that 
Man  is  exceeding  miferable)  That,  let  the  Evils 
ure  lie  under,  be  what  they  will,  fome  other  Evil- 
is  neceiTary  for  expelling  and  fubduing  them } 
and  whether  the  Body  or  the  Mind  be  the  Pare 
I  affeded,  the  Cafe  in  this  refped  is  much  the  fHUic. 
For  the  Difeafes  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
1  are  never  to  be  healed  and  taken  off,  but  by  Tor- 
i  ture  and  Pain,  and  great  Trouble  :  Thofe  of  the 
J  Afind  by  Penance,  Watchings,  and  Faftings ;  hard 
i  Ufage,  and  coarfe  Fare  ,•  Confinements  and  Mor- 
tifications,* which,  not withflanding  the  Voluntari- 
I  nefs  and  Devotion  of  them,  mufl  of  necefljty  be 
.  afflii^ing  and  pungent  ,•  becaufe  the  whole  Effed: 
j  of  them  wou  d  be  loft,  if  we  could  fuppofe  them 
:  in  any  degree  fubfervient  to  Eafe  and  Pleafure. 
j  Thofe  of  the  Body  require  naufeous  Medicines,  In- 
,  cifions,  Caufticks,  and  fevere  Dietings ;  as  They 
whofe  Unhappinefs  it  is  to  be  oblig'd  to  a  Courle 
;  of  Phyfick,  know  by  woful  Experience.    They  are 
got  between  the  Mill-ftones  (as  they  fay)  ground 
and  bruifed  on  one  fide  by  the  Difeale,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  Regimen  as  bad  as  the  Difeafe, 
Thus  Ignorance  is  cured  by  long  laborious  Stu- 
dy ,'  Poverty  by  Sweat  and  Toil ;  and  Care  and 
Trouble  are  as  natural  in  all  the  Provifions  for 
Body  and  Mind  both,  as  it  is  for  Birds  to  fly. 

The  feveral  Miferies  hitherto  infifted  on,  are  fuch       9. 
as  the  Body  fuffers  in  ,*  or,  if  not  peculiar  to  that  Mferiei  of 
alone,  yet  at  leaft  fuch  as  it  bears  a  part  in  with  '^*  ^'"''• 
the  Mind  ,•  and  the  higheft  they  go,  is  only  to  the 
nieaneft  of  our  Faculties.  Imagination  and  Fancy. 
But  Thofe,  which  next  fall  under  our  Confiderati- 
on,  are  of  the  moft  refind  and  Spiritual  Nature, 
fuch  as  are  more  truly  deferving  of  that  Name  ; 
full  of  Error  ^  full  of  Malignity  ,•  their  Adivity 
greater,  their  influence  more  general,  more  p^rni- 
^lous^  and  more  properly  our  own  j  and  yet  at  the 
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fame  time  lefs  acknowledg  d^  lefs  perceiv'd  by  us. 
And  this  enhances,  nay,  doubles  Man's  Mitery  ; 
that  of  moderate  Evils  he  hath  a  quick  and   ten- 
der Senfe,  but  thofe  which  are  greateft,  he  knows 
not,  feels  not  at  all.    Nor  can  he  bear  to  be  in- 
formed of  them.    No  Body  dares  mention  them  to 
him  ;  none  will  do  the  ingrateful  good  Office  of 
touching  this  fore  Place ;  fo  harden'd,  fo  obfti- 
nate,  fo  loft  is  he  in  his  Mifery.    All  therefore 
that  can  be  allow'd  us  in  the  Cafe,  is  to  hajid/e 
them  with  all  imaginable  Gentlenefs,   and  joft 
glance  upon  them  by  the  by  j  or  rather,  indeed^ 
to  point  them  out  at  a  diftance,  and  give  turn 
fome  little  Hints  to  exercife  his  own  Thoughts  up- 
on, fince  of  his  own  accord  he  is  by  no  meam 
difpofed  to  take  any  Notice  of  them.    And  Firft, 
The  Under'  In  rcfped  of  the  UnJerfiafjdipg  ;  Is  it  not  a  moft 
fisnUfig.    prodigious,  and  moft  lamentable  Confideration, 
that  Humane  Nature  fliould  be  lb  univerially  turn- 
ed with  Error  and  Blindnefs  ?  Moft  Vulgar  Opini- 
ons (and  commonly  the  riiore  general,  in  a  mpre 
eminent  manner)  are  erroneous  and  falfe  ,•  not  ex- 
empting even  thofe  that  are  received  with  the  great- 
eft  Reverence  and  Applaufe.    Nor  are  thefe  fo  Sa- 
cred Notions  falfe  only  ,•  but,  which  is  worfe,  very 
many  of  them  mifchievous  to  Humane  Society, 
and  the  Publick  Good.    And  tbo'  (bme  Wife  Men 
(and  they  alas !  but  very  few)  think  more  corred- 
ly  of  thefe  Matters,  than  the  Generality  of  the 
World,  and  have  a  truer  Notion  of  them  ,•  yet  evea 
Thefe  Men  fometimes  fuJBer  themfelves  to  be  car- 
ry'd  down  with  the  Stream  ^  if  not  always,  and  in 
every  Point,  yet  now  and  then,  and  upon  fome 
Occafions.    A  Man  muft  be  very  firm  and  well 
fixed,  to  ftem  the  Tide ;  very  hardy,  and  of  a  found 
Conftitution^  whom  an  Infedion  fo  epidemjical 
cannot  fatten  upon.    For,  indeed.  Opinions  that 
have  got  Footing  every  where,  and  are  entertain^ 

with 
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with  general  Applaufe,  fuch  as  fcarce  any  Body 
dares  to  contradift,  are  like  a  fweeping  Flcod,  that 
bears  down  all  before  it. 

*  Good  Heaven  I  what  Errors  darken  Humane  Sight  I 
And  ivraf  our  Souls  in  grofs  fubfiantial  Nght ! 

t  Blind  wretched  Man !  in  what  dark  Paths  of  Strife y 
fyie  walk  this  little  Journey  of  our  Life  !      Creech. 

'  To  inftance  in  all  the  Foolifli  Opinions,  with 
'  which  the  Generality  of  Mankind  are  intoxicated^ 
were  much  too  tedious  an  Undertaking.  Butfome 
few  ftall  be  juft  mentioned  here^  and  referv'd  to 
their  proper  Places,  for  a  more  full  Enlargement 
n^^on  them  ;  and  fuch  are  Thefe  that  follow. 

1.  The  forming  a  Judgment  of  Counfels  and     Set 
Dcfigns,  and  pronouncing  them  Prudent,  and  Sea-  ^^  '''• 

i  fonablc,  and  Good  j  or  the  dired:  contrary  ;  ac-  '^  '* 
'  cording  as  they  fucceed  well  or  ill.  Whereas  the 
I  liTues  of  all  thefe  Things  are  in  no  degree  at  our 
own  Difpofal,  but  depend  entirely  upon  a  higher 
Hand;  One,  who,  as  his  own  Infinite  Wifdom  fees 
fit,  profpers  the  moft  unlikely  Methods,  and  de- 
feats the  wifeft  Meafures,  and  moll  promifing 
Attempts. 

2.  The  condemning,  and  utterly  exploding  all     sa 
foreign  and  ftrange  Things,  Manners y  Opinions ^  Laws^  ^^^  W- 
Cufiomsy  Obfervancesy^nA  looking  upon  them  as  bar-  ^"^'P'  *' 
barons  and  wicked,  without  ever  examining  into 

the  Matter,  or  knowing  of  what  Nature  and  Con- 
fequence  they  are  :  And  all  this,  for  no  other  rea- 

*  Proh  fuperi  \  quantum  mortalia  peQioracxcae 
Noftis  habent  ? 

t  O  miieras  hominum  mciites  8c  peftora  caeca, 
Qualibu^  tfvcenebris  vitas,  quantifque  periclis* 
Deglcur  hoc  svi  quodcunque  eft  ?    Luctn.  Ub.  2. 
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fon,  but  that  they  are  new  to  Us,  and  pra^ifed 
only  in  remote  Countries,  and  different  from  the 
Vogue  and  Ufage  of  our  own.  As  if  We  were 
the  common  Standard  for  all  the  World  to  take 
Meafures  by  j  and  nothing  could  poffibly  be  com- 
mendable or  convenient,  but  what  hath  been  re- 
ceiv'd,  and  is,  in  requeft,  in  that  little  Spot  of 
Ground,  where  our  particular  Lot  hath  fallen. 
Se§  ;.  Somewhat  diftant  from  This,  is  the  efteenung 

Bi.i;k  i:.  jjjn^  extolling  Things,  becaufe  they  are  Newy  or 
Chap.  I  c.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Strange y  or  Difficult ;  which  are  the  Fo\ir 
powerful  Charms,  that  attract,  and  get  Co  abfblute 
Afcendent  over  Vulgar  Souls :  And  very  often)  it 
happens,  that  the  Things  prized  highly  upon  thefe 
Accounts,  are  mere  Vanities  and  Trifles,  and  have 
neither  intrinfick  Goodnefs,  nor  Ufefulnels,  nor 
any  other  Confideration  to  recommend  them.  For 
what  can  be  more  juftly  defpicable,  than  That 
Prince,  who  is  faid  to  value  himfelf  extremely, 
upon  an  Art  he  had,  of  (landing  at  a  diflance,  and 
thrpwing  Grains  of  Millet  through  the  Eye  of  a 
Needle  ? 

4.  All  thofe  Superflitious  Opinions,  and  unac- 
countable Whimfiesj  which  debafe  and  enflave  the 
Minds  of  Children  and  Women,  and  all  the  weak 
and  ignorantPart  cf  Mankind. 
Ibid.  r  The  efteeming  Men  more  or  lefs,  according 

to  their  Worldly  Advantages ;  and  proportioning 
not  our  Refpeds  only,  but  our  Opinions  too,  to 
their  Riches,  Honours,  and  Preferments  ,•  as  if 
the  Value  of  a  Horfe  were  to  be  taken  from  his 
Trappings  ,•  and  the  Buyer,  to  know  his  good 
Qualities^  and  adjuft  his  Price,  fhould  look  no 
farther  than  the  glicrering  Bridle  and  embroiderd 
Saddle. 

6.  The  rating  Tilings  not  according  to  their  real, 
natural,  and  intrinfick  Worth,  which  oftentimes 
is  (jonee^rd  ,•  but  according  to  the  outward  Face 
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and  Shew,'  the  Pomp  and  Figure,  the  Noife 
they  make,  and  the  Reputation  they  have  in  the 
World. 

7.  The  thinking,  that  a  Man  is  fufficiently  re- 
venged of  his  Enemy,  when  he  kills  him  ,•  whereas 
This  is  to  put  him  under  Shelter,  and  out  of  the 
Reach  of  all  manner  of  Evil,  and  to  expofe  one's 
own  felf  to  it.  'Tis  to  take  away  from  .him  all 
power  of  Feeling,  or  being  hurt  by  the  Revenge 
we  intend  ,•  and  that  very  AA,  which  defigns  him 
the  grcateft  Mifchief ,  fets  him  at  perfeA  Eafe. 
This  is  a  Folly  that  may  be  reduced  to  the  former 
Head  of  Weaknefsy  and  is  a  Branch  of  That,  as 

well  as  of  Mifery. 

8.  The  reckoning  it  a  moft  infupportable  Inju- 
ry and  Unhappinefs,  and  that  a  Man  becomes 
an  Objed  of  Contempt,  for  being  a  Cuckold.  For 
how  can  we  poflibly  wrong  our  Judgment  more, 
than  by  thinking  meanly  of  a  Man,  and  that 
he  is  juftly  ridiculous  and  defpicable,  for  the  Fault 
of  another  j  which  he  is  fo  far  from  having 
any  hand  in,  that  'tis  plain  he  never  approved 
it  ?  The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  our  having 
a  worfe  Opinion  of  any  Man ,  for  being  a  Ba^ 
fiard. 

9.  The  difefteeming  what  is  prefent,  and  our. 
own,  and  fuch  as  we  are*  in  fecure  and  peaceable 
poiTefSon  of  ,•  and  being  infinitely  fond  of  the  ve- 
ry lame  Things  when  we  have  them  not,  and 
merely  becaufe  they  belong  to  fome  Body  elfe. 
As  if  Prefence  and  Pofleffion  abated  the  real 
Worth  of  a  Thing  ,•  and  the  not  having  it  were  a 
Recommendation  fufficient  to  raife  the  Price  of 
it  in  our  Accounts. 
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*  Poor  Enviom  JFe,  deffife 
Virtrnt  when  freftni  }  when  itftiesy 

Stand  and  gdjjt  afur  it  wi$h  kfiging  Eyeu     Otech. 

Hence  came  the  ProTerb  of  iJo  Trufhet  being  rum  I 
iffith  Howmr  in  his  awn  Country.    Thas  to  lower  the 

Value  of  any  Things  there  needs  no  more  than  to 
be  the  Owner  and  Enjoyer  of  it :  Thus  Husbaods 
look  upon  their  own  Wives ,  and  Fathers  npos 
their  Children^  with  Indifference  and  Difdain.  If 
jon  would  put  an  End  to  your  Love,  (  fay  the  Men  oi 
the  ToTim  )  Marry  your  Mifirrfs^  and  t hi  Bmfinifs  is  im 
effeBuallj.    Thus  every  Other  Man's  Servant  is  bct- 
ter>  his  Horfe  fleeter^  his  Houle  more  convenient 
than  our  Own.    'Tis  pretty  odd,  I  confefs^  to  pre- 
fer Things  purely  imaginary,  before  Thofe  that  arc 
real  and  fubftantial ;  and  yet  this  is  the  Cafe  of 
that  unreafonable  Valuation  we  put  upon  Things 
that  are  abfent,  and  at  a  diftance,  and  other  Peo- 
ples ;  upon  Things  before  we  have  them,  and  after 
we  have  loft  them.    The  Reafon  of  fb  unequal  a 
Proceeding  in.  thefe  two  Gales  laft   menciond; 
feems  to  be  this  ^  That  the  Value  we  fet  upon  things 
before  we  have  them,  is  not  proportioned  to  their 
real  intrinfick  Worth,  but  to  the  falfe  Idea's  our 
own  Imaginations  form,  br  the  vain  Boafts  othei 
Pecple  make  of  them,*  both  which  are  always  big- 
ger and  more  beautiful  than  the  Life :  But  Poffef- 
fion  and  Experience  difcover  the  Truth,  and  then 
we  learn  to  rate  them  after  the  Excellence  they 
adually  have,  and  the  Benefit  that  can  be  made 
out  of  them.    Again  i  The  Things  we  have  loft  arc 
look'd  upon  with  Melancholy,  and  much  Regreo 
becaufe  then  we  confider  them  entire,  and  in  the 

*  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus. 

Sttblaum  ex  ocuUs  qusrimus  iavldi,  Ikrat.Odi  24.  ti^  ji* 
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Grofi,  whereas  the  Ufe  and  Enjoyment  we  had  of 
them  was  not  fo,  but  by  Piece-meaU,  and  by  little 
at  a  time.  In  which  Men  are  commonly  much 
more  unkind  to  Themfelves,  than  they  need  to  be : 
For  they  defer  their  own  Happinefs,  refer ve  it  for  a 
farther  Day,  and  always  promife  themfelves  Time 
and  Opponunitics  enougn  for  enjoying  it  hereaf- 
ter ;  U>  that  even  what  they  have^i  they  are  fo 
llingy  in  the  ufe  of,  that  they  are  fcarce  fenflble  of 
what  they  polfefs ;  and  it  is  in  a  manner  all  one  as 
if  they  had  it  not.  And  This  feems  to  be  the  true 
account^  why  the  Paifion  and  Concern  for  our 
Lolfes  and  pur  Wants^  is  more  vehement  and  vifi- 
ble,  than  the  Pleafures  and  Satis&dions  taken  in 
what  we  poffefs.  And  in  this  no  doubt  we  muft 
allow  a  great  Mixture  of  JVeaknefs  as  well  as  Mife- 
ry.  "We  are  not  fufficient  for  full  and  perfed  En- 
joyment, and  only  capable  of  Defiring  intenfely 
and  in  perfedion.  There  is  indeed  a  vicious  Tem- 
per of  the  Mind,  diredly  oppofite  to  That  I  have 
been  fp&akiog  of;  which  is.  That  Degree  of  Self- 
fufficiency  and  Satisfadion^  that  whatever  "W;e  are, 
or  have,  appears  to  us  incomparably  better  than  all 
the  World  befides.  We  can  be  pleas'd,  nay,  we 
can  be  in  common  Charity  with  nothing  but  our 
Own  J  and  whatever  is  fo,  nothing  can  be  fuperior, 
nothing  equal,  nothing  like  or  comparable  to  it. 
I  dare  not  lay  this  Quality  argues  Men  any  Wifer 
than  the  other,-  but  all  the  World,  I  believe,  will 
admit,  that  it  makes  them  Eafler,  and  contributes 
much  more  to  their  Happinefs  and  Content. 

iQ.  Thefliewing  one's  felf  for  ward  and  zealous 
upon  all  occafions,  to  refent  Things  warmly,  and 
engage  in  Difputes  with  Peremptorinefs  and  Paflion, 
as  often  as  there  is  any  fair  and  plaufible  Pretence 
given,of  appearing  to  be  a  Man  affeiSlionately  con- 
cerned for  Juftice,  or  Religion;  for  promoting  the 
Publick  Good,  or  gaining  the  Love  of  the  People. 

''  For 
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For  a$  thefe  arc  Things  which  ought  to  be  very 
precious^  and  no  good  Man  muft  negleift  them  in 
their  Seafbns;  fo  it  requires  Difcredon  to  chufe 
thofe  Seafons^  and  to  manage  and  temper  an  ho« 
neft  Zeal.  Every  Man  that  is  well-difpofed,  is 
not  qualified  for  the  Undertaking  ;  and  eveiy 
Time  and  Company  is  not  fit  for  him  that  is 
qualified  to  undertake  it  in. 
^j^  ir.  The  putting  on  exceffive  Melancholy,  or 

xxxill.  fufFering  our  felves  to  be  really  afl9ided^  and  mornn 
to  a  great  degree^  upon  the  Death  of  a  Friend^  ot 
any  other  Calamity  that  befals  him :  And  to  ima- 
gine^ that  a  Moderate  degree  of  Paffion  upon  fuch 
Occafions^  argues  want  of  Affe&ion  and  fincere 
Friendfhip.  This  is  not  only  Mifery^  but  an  ex- 
ceeding Vanity  too^  and  as  common  as  it  is  vain. 

12.  The  l>earing  a  very  great  Regard  to  thofe 
Adions^  which  require  a  great  deal  of  buftle  and 
ftir  in  the  doings  and  niake  a  Noife  in  the  World  j 
and  to  flight  and  undervalue  all  that  are  done  in 
a  ftill^  fedate^  and  obfcure  manner :  As  if  no  £f- 
feds  could  ever  follow  upon  fuch  adull^  heavy 
way  of  proceeding ;  but  all  Men  were  afleep^ 
and  did  nothings  that  do  it  not  with  Hurry  and 
Clutter.  In  fhort ;  All  thofe  vain  Preferences, 
which  Men  give  to  Art  above  Nature,  are  lite- 
wile  of  this  kind;  for  One  of  Thefe,  works  with 
Labour  and  Obfervation  j[  the  Other  eafily,  quiet, 
and  unfeen.  And  thus  whatever  is  fweird,  and 
blown  up  by  Induftry  and  Invention  ,•  that  which 
cracks  about  our  Ears,  and  ftrikes  ftrongly  upon 
cur  Senfes,  (and  all  this  is  Artificial)  we  refped 
iind  value  highly;  infinitely  above  That  which  is 
mild,  and  gentle,  and  fimple,  and  uniform,  and 
.  common  ;  for  fuch  are  the  Produces  of  Nature. 
The  former  of  Thefe  awakens  us  into  Attenti- 
on ;  the  latter  advances  filently,  and  leaves,  or 
lays  us  afleep/ 

13.  The 
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13.  The  putting  uijfair  and  perverfe  Interpret- 
tations  upon  the  good  Adions .  of  Others ;  and 
when  the  Thing  is  well  in  it  felf,  attributing  it  to 
bafe,  or  trifling,  or  wicked  Caufes  or  Occafions. 
So  did  They,  whom  Tlutarch  is  angry  with,  for 
pretending,  that  the  Death  of  Cato  the  Younger 
proceeded  from  no  other  Principle,  than  his  Fear 
oiCafar;  And  fome  Others  yet  more  fenfelefly, 
charg'd  it  upon  Ambition.  This  is  a  moft  infalli- 
ble Symptom  of  a  fick  Judgment,*  a  Difeafe  that 
proceeds,  either  from  Wickednefs  at  home,  and  a 
general  Corruption  of  the  Will  and  Manners,  di- 
fpofing  Men  to  pervert  every  Thing  to  the  worft 
Senie  ;  or  elfe  from  Uneafinefs  and  Envy  againft 
Perfons  that  are  better  than  Themfelves  ,•  or  elfe 
from  a  Mif-giving  Quality  within,  which  re- 
duces all  their  Belief  to  the  Compafs  and  Size  of 
their  own  Abilities  j  fo  meafuring  others  by  their 
own  Standard  ,•  believing  every  one  as  bad  as  they 
know  Themfelves  to  be  j  and  abfolutely  incapable 
of  doing  Things  better,  or  propofing  nobler  Ends 
in  their  Anions,  than  their  own  ufually  are.  Or 
perhaps,  as  probable  an  Account  of  this,  as  any  of 
the  former,  may  be  a  Natural  Weaknefs  and  Lit- 
tlenefi  of  Soul,  which,  like  tender  Eyes,  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  fo  ftrong  and  clear  a  Light,  as 
that  which  Virtue  flieds,  when  Pure,  and  in  its 
native  Beauties.  Nor  is  it  amifs  here  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  Pradicevexceeding  common  ,•  which  is. 
Men's  afFecfting  to  fhew  the  Nicety  of  their  Judg- 
tnenty  and  the  Smartnefs  of  their  Wity  in  finding 
Faults,  fuppreffing ,  extenuating,  difguifing  Cir^ 
cumftances,  fetting  Things  in  their  worft  Lights 
and  eclipfing  the  Glory  of  the  braved  Anions. 
In  all  which ,  one  would  wonder  they  (hould 
fuppofe  any  Thing  worth  valuing  themielve§  up- 
on ;  fince  it  is  manifeft ,  all  Dexterity  of  this 
kind  is  a  much  greater  Dpmonftration  of  rhetr 
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few  Strokes  and  lUufirations^  and  fo  naturalizd^ 
and  made  all  our  Own  ?  And  what  can  wc  make 
of  this^  but  a  work  of  Memory }  the  Excellency 
of  a  School-Boy,  and  That  which  requires  veiy 
little  Brains  or  Trouble,  as  to  all  that  part  which 
we  pick  up  from  Authors,  atid  find  ready  cut  to 
our  Hands  ,*  And  the  Work  of  Imagination  ^  for 
thofe  little  Graces  and  Garnitures,  which  make 
up  the  much  lefs  part,  added  by  our  Selves  ?  This 
oftentimes  is  mere  Vanity  j  no  one  Stroke  ofz 
Judicious  Man,  no  one  eminently  Good  Qji'&i 
difcemible  in  it ;  and  accordingly  the  Authors 
themfelves,  under  whofe  Names  good  Things 
are  publifhed,  are  often  known  to  be  Perfous  of 
weak  Parts,  and  very  indifferent  Judgment ;  loofe 
in  their  Principles,  and  debauch'd  in  their  Mrd 
And  how  much  better  than  all  this  is  it,  to  hear 
a  good  honefl  Farmer,  or  a  common  Shopkeeper, 
taUcing  in  their  own  Gibberifh,  plain  downright 
Truths,  in  a  dry  rough  way,  without  Trici  or 
Drefs  to  adorn  and  fet  them  off^  and  giving 
good  ufeful  Advice,  which  is  the  Natural  Proind 
of  found  Senfe ,  and  an  unfophiiticated  Judg- 
ment ? 
lo.  Thus  much  for  our  Underftanding.  The  Wii'^ 
the  mu.  in  no  degree  inferiour  in  Mifery ,  but  hatfe  ^t 
leafl  as  many  Sources  ,•  and  the  Inftances  of  it  ate 
more  deplorable,  than  any  under  the  former  Heai 
Thefe  are  indeed  innumerable  ^  fome  few  of  them 
are  fuch  as  follow. 

I. The  being  more  defirous  to  be  thought  Virtao^^ 
and  Good,  than  really  to  be  fo  ,•  and  when  one  does 
good  Adions,  doing  them  more  for  the  fake  oiO- 
thers,  than  our  Own  ^  making  Reputation  a  more 
powerful  Motive  and  Principle  of  Virtue,  tW 
Confcience,-  coveting  and  taking  greater  Satisfa^^' 
on  in  the  Commendaf  ion  and  Applaufe  of  tn^ 
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World,  than  in  die  fccret  Confcioufnefs  and  Com* 
fort  of  havinjg  done  our  Duty. 

2.  The  being  much  more  forward  and  eager  to 
revenge  an  Injury  or  Affront,  than  to  ackncwUJge  a 
Favour,  and  return  a  KimJnefs.  Infomuch  that 
to  own  an  Obligation  is  a  Mrfeft  Trouble  and 
Mortification,  a  leffepjn^  one  s  felf  j  but  the  taking 
Satisfaftion  reputed  a  Pleafure,  a  Pride,  an  Ad- 
vantage. Ana  what  can  be  a  greater  Reproach 
to  our  Natur?^  what  more  betray  the  jBafenefs  and 
Malignity  of  it,  than  the  verifying  that  Obferva- 

tlon  ,•  *  Thanks  an  a  Toil  and  a  Burden  ,•  but  a  Reta-- 
liation  of  Injuries  is  efieetnJ  an  Addition^  and  a  Gain  ? 

5.  The  being  more  vioi^enr  and  fierce  in  the 
Paffion  of  Hatrj$di  riian  in  that  of  Love  ^^  more 
difpofed  to,  more  vehement  in  Petradion  and 
Calumnies,  than  in  our  Commendations  and  gopd 
Chafailers  of  Men  and  Aftion$ ;  to  feed  upon 
Evil  rather  than  Good  ,•  and  entertain  ill  Re- 
ports, and  an  odious  Rpprefentation  .of  our  Neigh- 
bour, with  more  fenfible  Relilh  than  his  Praiies^ 
To  enlarge  more  Nvillingly  upon  thefe,  allow  them 
a  greater  Share  in  our  Converfation,  to  employ 
one's  l^it,  and  Art6  of  Expreffion  upon  this  Sub- 
}^&  rather  than  the  contrary.  As  the  Generality 
of  Hiftorians,  Orators,  and  Poets  dp,  who  are  cold 
and  flat  in  relating  Men's  Virtues,  but  ftarp  and 
poignant,  eloquent,  and  moving  ia  the  Defcripti- 
on  of  their  Vices.  And  thus  we  find,  that  the  Ex- 
preflions,  and  Figures  of  Rbetorick,  which  ferve 
toexpofe  and  blackea  Men  and  Things,  are  mighty 
dijQferent,  much  more  full  and  copious,  more  em- 
phatical  and  fignificative,  than  thofe  which  .arc 
employ'd  in  Recommendation  and  Praife. 


■  t!U    Jgg 
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Book  II.  4.  The  decUning  Evil^  and  addi^ng  one's  felf 
Chap.  3.  ^^  Goodj  upon  falfe  and  improper  Ends  j  when 
this  is  not  the  refulc  of  Virtuous  Motions  and  In- 
clinations from  within,  nor  the  DiAate  of  Natu- 
ral Reafon,  nor  the  Love  of  Virtue,  nor  the  Scnfe 
of  Duty  i  but  fome  Confideration  altogether  fo- 
reign,  and  wide  of  the  Matter.  Some  mean  and 
fordid  Profped  of  Gain  and  Intereft  j  the  Itch  of 
Vain-glory,  the  Hope  of  Advancement,  the  Fear 
of  Reproach,  Compliance  with  Cuftom,  Ob%ffl- 
oufnefs  to  the  Company  ,*  and,  in  a  Word,  the  not 
doing  Good  for  the  fake  of  doing  it,  and  becau&it 
becomes  us,  and  binds  our  Conlcience  ,*  but  upoQ 
fome  occafional  Motive,  and  external  Circumftaoce, 
^that  happened  to  fall  in  with  us  at  that  tim^ 
And  at  this  rate,  the  greateft  Part  of  Manidoi 
are  only  good  by  chance.  "Which  gives  the  tmc 
Reafon  of  their  being  fo  extremely  various,  and 
unequal,  and  fickle,  and  inconfiflent  with  Tliem- 
feives ;  for  fo  muft  all  Things  needs  be,  that  are 
governed  by  Impulfe  and  Accident;  and  notbio; 
but  true  and  well-weigh'd  Principles,  grounded  np- 
on  Duty  and  Reafon,  can  produce  a  fleady,  cofl- 
fiant,  and  uniform  Virtue. 

y.  The  leflTening  our  AfFedion  for  the  Perfflff 
we  have  wrong'd,  and  that  for  no  other  Rcafo; 
but  merely  becaufe  we  have  done  them  an  fcffl- 
xy.  Is  not  this  very  odd  ?  What  Account  osH^ 
given  of  it  ?  We  cannot  pretend  that  this  CoWucb 
V.  always  proceeds  from  Apprehenfions  of  Revenge; 
for  perhaps  the  injur'd  Party  hath  no  fuch  Thougi^ 
and  is  as  kindly  difpos'd  to  Us  as  ever:  Buttlic 
Reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  very  Sight  and  U 
membrance  of  him  accufes  us  to  our  felves^  d 
our  Confcience  takes  thefe  Occafions  to  fly  in  oaf 
Faces,  and  reproach  our  Bafenefs  and  Indilcrerioft 
So  that  if  the  Perfon  offending  does  not  abaccw 

his  Kindnefs,  this  is  a  good  Argument  that  he  ^w 

not 
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not  offend  wilfully,  ind  is  not  confciotis  ib  himfelf 
of  any  thing  that  can  give  him  a  juft  Difratisfa<9:i- 
on  ac  tm  own  Proceedings.  For,  commonly  fpeak- 
,  ing.  Every  one  that  offends  knowingly,  knd,  with 
I  a  malicious  Defign,  changes  iri  his  Affeaioh  afcer- 
\  ward^  and  either  turns  an  Enemy,  or  at  leaft  ve- 
il ty  cold  and  indifferent ;  according  to  that  ufual 
,  Proverb,  *  He  that  Joes  the  Tf^rong  never  forgi'ues. 
'r  6.  An  Obfervation  not  much  unlike  the  foririerj 
^;  may  be  made,  concerning  Perfons  who  have  bigh- 
l  ly  oblig'd  us :  The  Sight  of  fuch  is  often  an  Un-^ 
;  tafincfs  ,•  it  upbraids  us  with  a  Debt,  and  awakens 
j.  ungrateful  Remembrances  of  our  Want,  either  ot^ 
I  Difpofition,  or  of  Power  to  requite  them.  Nay, 
M  fometimes  Men  are  fo  abominably  wicked^  as  evei^ 
to  rejoyce  at  the  Death  of  a  Benefactor,  becaule 
it  eales  them  of  this  fort  of  Pain,  according  to  the 
Remark  of  an  Old  Author  ^  Scme^  the  more  they 
have  been  ohligdy  the  ol^orfe  they  hate  :  A  [mall  Debt 
makes  a  Man  your  Friend^  bat  a  great  one  ^ill  be  fure 
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^  to  make  him  your  Enenty. 
1^  7.  The  taking  Delight  in  Mifchief  ^  being  glad 
^  at  the  Pains,  and  Dangers ,  and  Difficulties  of 
Other  People  ,*  and  conceiving  a  fedret  Indignation 
^\  and  Difpleafure  at  their  Profperity  and  Promotionl 
^^  Nor  do  I  mean  here  any  fuch  Envy  or  Uneart- 
^'  nefs  as  proceeds  from  Paffion  and  particular  Re- 
fentment ;  for  this  is  chargeable  upon  the  Vices 
of  fmgle  Perforis  only.  But  the  Thing  I  aini^at 
^l  is  the  common  Temper,  and  natural  Condition 
of  Mankind  in  general,  which,  without  any  Pique, 
or  Spleen ,  or  Provocation ,  difpofes  even  Good 
|!'^  Men  t  to  receive  a  fort  of  Satisfadion  from  the 
^   RifqueS  of  Men  in  Seas  and  Storms  j  to  be  an- 
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gry  at  any  Preference  of  our  Friends  before  us, 
either  in  Point  of  Merit  or  Fortune ;  to  laugh  at 
any  little  Misfortune  that  happens  to  them  * ; 
All  this  argues  the  Seeds  of  Ill-Nature  to  be 
thick  fown^  and  to  have  taken  deep  Root  in 
us. 

^^  The  Firft  of  thefe  Inftances^  which,  of  all  the 
^^  refl^  feems  moil  hard-hearted^  Lucretius  gives  t 
^^  much  more  innocent  account  of,  and  acquits  k 
*^  of  the  fevere  Imputation  laid  upon  it  here^  in 
^^  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book.  And,  indeed, 
^  what  is  faid  there  upon  that  one  Inftance^  is 
*^  applicable  to  all  here  mentioned  ,  which  arc 
'^  owing  to  the  Love  of  our  Selves,  and  com- 
'^  paring  our  own  Cafe  with  that  of  other  Peo* 
!^  pie. 

'Tis  f  leaf  ant  when  the  Seas  are  rmgh^  tofiand. 
And  view  another  s  Danger y  fafe  at  Land  } 
Not  'caufe  he's  troubled  ;  but  'tis  fweet  to  fie 
Thofe  Cares  and  Fears,  from  which  our  fePues  are  fret. 

Mr.  Oreech. 

^^  And  fure  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Ma- 
'^  lignity  and  Self-Love ;  between  Tendemefi  for 
^f  our  own  Safety,  and  a  Malidous  Joy  in  Cala- 
*^  mities  and  Dangers. 
I  r.        In  a  Word ;  To  give  you  a  true  Reprefentation 
Conclupm  of  the  Greatnefs  otour  Miferyy  I  only  add^  That 
rf  Sfiritu.  ^YiQ  World  abounds    with  Three  forts  of  Men, 
^^^^''•'''- which  out-do  all  the  reft,  both  in  Number  and 
Reputation  j  and  thofe  are  the  Suferftitious,    the 
Formaly  and  the  Vedantkk ;  Thefe,  tho'  th^y  are 
concern  d  in  different  Matters,  move  by  diffe- 
rent Springs,  and  z£t  upon  different  Stages,  (^for 
the  Three  principal  Topicks  are  Rtligiony  Common 
Converfation,  and  Learning  i  and  each  of  thefe  is  the 

Field  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  Perfc^os  ;  Re- 
ligion 
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Ugian  to  the  Superfiitious  ;  Common  Converfatim^  and 

the  Dealings  of  Humane  Life^  to  the  Formal}  and 
Learning  to  the  Pedants)    But  thefe^    I  fay,  tho* 
engaged  in  Matters  fo  diftant,  are  yet  all  caft  in 
the  iame  Mouldy  and  agree  in  their  general  Qua- 
lities and  Charaders ;  That  they  are  all  weak  and 
mean  3ouls,  extremely  defe<5tive  either  in  Natu- 
ral  or  Acquired  Abilities,  incapable  or  ignorant  ; 
Men  of  dangerous  Opinions,  fick  Judgments,  nay, 
fick  of  a   Difeafe  that  fcarce  ever  admits  of  a 
Recovery.    For  all  the  Pains  and  Trouble  you 
give  your  felf  to  inftruft  thefe  Men  better,  is  but 
fo  much  Time  and  Labour  loft  upon  them  :  They 
are  fo  much  in  the  vi^rong,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited, that  none  who  differ  from  them  can  be  in 
the  right,  that  no  Good  is  ever  to  be  done.    If 
you  will  take  their  Judgments,  none  are  compa- 
rable to  themfelves  for  Virtue  or  for  Wifdom.    Ob^ 
Jtinacy  and  Self-fufficttncy ^  which  every  where  hath 
too  great  an  Alcendent,   reigns  Abfolute  here, 
and  1$  in  its  prefer  Kingdom.      Whoever  hath 
once  drunk  in  the  Infection  of  thefe  Evils,  there 
are  little  or  no  Hopes  left  of  ever  making  him 
a  found  Man  again.    For  what  is  there  more  ex- 
quifitely  foolifb,  what  more  ftiff  and  inflexible  than 
thefe  Fellows?  They  are fecur'd  by  a  double  Bar- 
rier from  the  Conquefts  of  Realbn  and  Perfuafi- 
on  J  Firft,  by  their  Weaknefs,  and  Natural  Incapa- 
city, which  difables  them  from  feeing  the  Strength 
of  Arguments  and  Reproofs  ,•  and  then  by  a  falfe 
ConSdence  in  their  own  Excellencies  above  the 
reft  of  the  World,  which  makes  them  defpife  all 
Others,  as  their  Inferiors,  unable  to  advife,  ^ltx^ 
unfit  to  reform  Thofe,  who  are  already  fo  much 
wifer  and  better  than  They.  r^g  sup:r^ 

As  for  the  SHperfiitious,  they  are  highly  injuria j?iV/a«f. 
cus  to  God,  and  dangerous  Enemies  to  True  Re-    -^'^ 
ligion.    They  difguife  themfelves  with  a  Mask.of  ^^j^°p*^* 
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gry  at .  any  Preference  of  our  Friends  before  us, 
either  in  Point  of  Merit  or  Fortune  ,•  to  laugh  at 
any  little  Misfortune  that  happens  to  them  * ; 
All  this  argues  the  Seeds  of  Ill-Nature  co  be 
thick  fown^  and  to  have  taken  deep  Root  in 
us, 

^^  The  Firft  of  thefe  Inftances^  which,  of  all  the 
^'  reft,  feems  moft  hard-hearted,  Lucretius  gives  s 
^^  much  more  innocent  account  of,  and  acquits  k 
*^  of  the  fevere  Imputation  laid  upon  it  here^  in 
^^  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book.    And,  indeed, 
^  what  is  faid  there  upon  that  one  Infiance^  is 
*^  applicable  to  all  here  mentioned  ,  which  arc 
'^  owing  to  the  Love  of  our  Selves,  and  com- 
'^  paring  our  own  Cafe  with  that  of  other  Peo- 

'J  pie. 

'Tis  f  leaf  ant  when  the  Seas  are  rough y  toftand^ 
And  view  another  s  Danger y  fafe  at  Land  } 
Not  'caufe  hes  troubled  ;  but  'tis  fweet  to  fee 
Thofe  Cares  and  Fears,  from  which  our  felves  are  fret. 

Mr.  Creech. 

^^  And  fure  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Ma- 
'^  lignity  and  Self-Love ;  between  Tendernefe  for 
^^  our  own  Safety,  and  a  Malicious  Joy  in  Cala- 
^^  mities  and  Dangers, 
i  r.        In  a  Word  ,•  To  give  you  a  true  Repr^entation 
Concluftm  of  the  Grcatnefs  otour  Miferyy  I  only  add.  That 
rf  Sfiritu^iYiQ  World  abounds    with  Three  forts  of  Men, 
^/ i^(/^'-^'^- which  out-do  all  the  reft,  both  in  Number  and 
Reputation  j  and  thole  are  the  Super fiitiousy    the 
Formaly  and  the  Pedantick ;  Thefe,  tho'  th^y  are 
concerned  in  different  Matters,  move  by  diffe- 
rent Springs,  and  z£t  upon  different  Stages,  (^for 
the  Three  principal  Topicks  are  Rtligiony  Common 
Converfationy  and  Learning  j  and  each  of  thefe  is  the 

Field  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  PerfojQs  ;  Re- 
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Ugian  to  the  Superfthious  ;  Common  Converfatim^  and 
the  Dealings  of  Humane  Life^  to  the  Formal;  and 
\Leaming  to  the  Pedants)    But  thefe^    I  fay,  tho* 
lengag'd  in  Matters  fo  diftant,  are  yet  all  caft  in 
the  lame  Mouldy  and  agree  in  their  general  Qua- 
ilities  and  Charaders ;  That  they  are  all  weak  and 
tmean  3ouls,  extremely  defe<5tive  either  in  Natu- 
eral  or  Acquired  Abilities,  incapable  or  ignorant  ; 
[Men  of  dangerous  Opinions,  fick  Judgments,  nay, 
Ijiick  of  a   yifeafe  that  fcarce  ever  admits  of  a 
tiRecovery.    For  all  the  Pains  and  Trouble  you 
ligive  your  felf  to  inftruft  thefe  Men  better,  is  but 
i(o  much  Time  and  Labour  loft  upon  them  :  They 
l^are  fo  much  in  the  wrong,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited, that  none  who  differ  from  them  can  be  in 
the  right,  that  no  Good  is  ever  to  be  done.    If 
I  you  will  take  their  Judgments,  none  are  compa- 
rable to  themfelves  for  Virtue  or  for  Wifdom.    Ob^ 
fiinacy  and  Self-fufficiencyy  which  every  where  hath 
;too  great  an  Alcendent,   reigns  Abfolute  here, 
^and  18  in  its  prefer  Kingdom.      Whoever  hath 
once  drunk  in  the  Infedion  of  thefe  Evils,  there 
I  are  little  or  no  Hopes  left  of  ever  making  him 
j  a  found  Man  again.    For  what  is  there  more  ex- 
,,  quiHtely  foolifb,  what  more  ftiff  and  inflexible  than 
thefe  Fellows?  They  are fecur'd  by  a  double  Bar- 
I  rier  from  the  Conquefts  of  Reafon  and  Perfuafi- 
;  on  ,•  Firft,  by  their  Weaknefs,  and  Natural  Incapa- 
I  city,  which  difables  them  from  feeing  the  Strength 
1  of  Arguments  and  Reproofs  ,•  and  then  by  a  falfe 
Confidence  in  their  own  Excellencies  above  the 
reft  of  the  World,  which  makes  them  defpife  all 
Others,  as  their  Inferiors,  unable  to  advife,  ^ltx^ 
unfit  to  reform  Thofe,  who  are  already  fo  much 
wifer  and  better  than  They.  rue  Supjr* 

As  for  the  Saperfiitious,  they  are  highly  injuria j?iV/a«f. 
cus  to  God,  and  dangerous  Enemies  to  True  Re-    ^^^ 
ligion.    They  difguiie  themfelves  with  a  Mask^of  ^^j^°p/^' 
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gry  at  any  Preference  of  our  Friends  before  us, 
either  in  Point  of  Merit  or  Fortune  j  to  laugh  at 
any  little  Misfortune  that  happens  to  them  * ; 
All  this  argues  the  Seeds  of  Ill-Nature  co  be 
thick  fown^  and  to  have  taken  deep  Root  in 
us. 

^^  The  Firft  of  thefe  Inftances^  which,  of  all  the 
^'  reft,  feems  moft  hard-hearted,  Lucretius  g^ves  s 
much  more  innocent  account  of,  and  acquits  k 
of  the  fevere  Imputation  laid  upon  it  here^  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Second  BooL  And,  indeed, 
^  what  is  faid  there  upon  that  one  Infiance^  *^ 
*^  applicable  to  all  here  mentioned  ,  which  arc 
'^  owing  to  the  Love  of  our  Selves,  and  com- 
'^  paring  our  own  Cafe  with  that  of  other  Peo- 
'J  pie. 

'Tis  f  leaf  ant  when  the  Seas  are  rot^h,  tofiand. 
And  view  another  s  Danger y  fafe  at  JLand  } 
Not  'caufe  hes  troubled  ;  hut  'tis  fiveet  to  fee 
Tbofe  Cares  and  Fearsy  from  which  our  feliHs  arefru. 

Mr.  Creech. 

^^  And  fure  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Ma- 
'^  lignity  and  Self-Love ;  between  Tendernefe  for 
^^  our  own  Safety,  and  a  Malidous  Joy  in  Cala- 
^^  mities  and  Dangers, 
i  r.        In  a  Word  ,•  To  give  you  a  true  Reprdentation 
Concluftm  of  the  Greatnefs  otour  Miftrvy  I  only  add.  That 
rf  spiritu^  i\(Q  World  abounds    with  Three  forts  of  Men, 
^^^^'''''- which  out-do  all  the  reft,  both  in  Number  and 
Reputation  ,•  and  thofe  are  the  Super fiitiousy    the 
Formaly  and  the  Pedantick  j  Thefe,  tho'  th^y  are 
concern'd  in  different  Matters,  move  by  diffe- 
rent Springs,  and  a£t  upon  different  Stages,  (for 
the  Three  principal  Topicks  are  RtUgiony  Common 
Converfationy  and  Learning  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  the 

Field  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  PerfojQs  ;  Re- 
ligion 
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ii£ion  to  the  Superftifious  }  Common  Converfatimy  and 

tne  Dealings  of  Humane  Life^  to  the  Formal;  and 
JLtamwg  to  the  Pedants)    But  thefe,   I  fay,  tho* 
engaged  in  Matters  fo  diftant,  are  yet  all  caft  in 
the  iame  Mould,  and  agree  in  their  general  Qua- 
ilities  and  Charaders ;  That  they  are  all  weak  and 
i  mean  3ouls,  extremely  defedive  either  in  Natu- 
ml  or  Acquired  Abilities^  incapable  or  ignorant  ; 
iMen  of  dangerous  Opinions,  fick  Judgments,  nay, 
,iick  of  a   Uifeafe  that  fcarce  ever  admits  of  a 
sRecovery.    For  all  the  Pains  and  Trouble  you 
igive  your  felf  to  inftruft  thefe  Men  better,  is  but 
ilQ  much  Tune  and  Labour  loft  upon  them  :  They 
^are  fo  much  in  the  wrong,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited, that  none  who  differ  from  them  can  be  in 
the  right,  that  no  Good  is  ever  to  be  done.    If 
I  you  will  take  their  Judgments,  none  are  compa- 
rable to  themfelves  for  Virtue  or  for  IVifdom.    Ob^ 
fiinacy  and  Self-fufficitncy^  which  every  where  hath 
;too  great  an  Alcendent,   reigns  Abfolute  here, 
;and  u  in  its  prefer  Kingdom.      Whoever  hath 
once  drunk  in  the  Infedion  of  thefe  Evils,  there 
I  are  little  or  no  Hopes  left  of  ever  making  him 
(  a  (bund  Man  again.    For  what  is  there  more  ex- 
.  quiHtely  foolifb,  what  more  ftiff  and  inflexible  than 
thefe  Fellows?  They  are  fecur'd  by  a  double  Bar- 
j  rier  from  the  Conquefts  of  Realbn  and  Perfuafi- 
on  ;  Firft,by  their  Weaknefs,  and  Natural  Incapa- 
city, which  difables  them  from  feeing  the  Strength 
of  Arguments  and  Reproofs  ,•  and  then  by  a  falfe 
Con^dence  in  their  own  Excellencies  above  the 
reft  of  the  World,  which  makes  them  defpife  all 
Others,  as  their  Inferiors,  unable  to  advife,  i^ni. 
unfit  to  reform  Thofe,  who  are  already  fo  much 
wifer  and  better  than  They.  jke  sup:r^ 

As  for  the  Saperfiitious,  they  are  highly  injuria j?iV/a«f. 
ous  to  God,  and  dangerous  Enemies  to  True  Re-    ^^f^ 
ligion.    They  difguife  themfelve$  with  a  Mask  of  ^^j|^^p*^^ 
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gry  at  any  Preference  of  our  Friends  before  us, 
either  in  Point  of  Merit  or  Fortune  ,•  to  laugh  at 
any  little  Misfortune  that  happens  to  them  *  ,• 
All  this  argues  the  Seeds  of  Ill-Nature  to  be 
thick  fown^  and  to  have  taken  deep  Root  in 
us. 

^^  The  Firft  of  thefe  Inftances^  which,  of  all  the 
^*  refl^  feems  moil  hard-hearted^  Lucretius  g;ives  s 
^^  much  more  innocent  account  of,  and  acquits  k 
*^  of  the  fevere  Imputation  laid  upon  it  here^  in 
^^  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book.    And,  indeed, 
^  what  is  faid  there  upon  that  one  Inftance^  is 
*^  applicable  to  all  here  mentioned  ,  which   arc 
"  owing  to  the  Love  of  our  Selves,  and  com- 
'^  paring  our  own  Cafe  with  that  of  other  Peo- 

_"  pie. 

'Tis  fleafant  when  the  Seas  are  rmgh^  tofiand. 
And  view  another  s  Danger y  fafe  at  Land  } 
Not  'caufe  hes  troubled  ;  hut  'tis  fweet  to  fie 
Thofi  Cares  and  Fears,  from  which  our  filves  are  fret. 

Mr.  Creech. 

^^  And  fare  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Ma- 
'^  lignity  and  Self-Love ;  between  Tendemefe  for 
^^  our  own  Safety,  and  a  Malidous  Joy  in  Ola* 
^^  mities  and  Dangers, 
i  r.        In  a  Word  ,•  To  give  you  a  true  Reprefentation 
ConclupM  of  the  Greatnefs  ot  our  Mifiryy  I  only  add.  That 
•/ s/r/r//«- the  World  abounds    with  Three  forts  of  Men, 
^^^^''•'''- which  out-do  all  the  reft,  both  in  Number  and 
Reputation  ,•  and  thofe  are  the  Super fiitiaus,    the 
Formal  J  and  the  Pedantick  j  Thefe,  tho'  th^y  are 
concerned  in  different  Matters,  move  by  diffe- 
rent Springs,  and  ad  upon  different  Stages,  (for 
the  Three  principal  Topicks  are  Religion^  Conrmon 
Converfation^  and  Learning  ;  and  each  of  thefe  is  the 

Field  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  Perfoiis ;  Re- 
ligion 
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iigian  to  the  Superfiitious  ;  Common  Converfatim^  and 

the  Dealings  of  Humane  Life^  to  the  Formal;  and 
Leammg  to  the  Pedants)    But  thefe,   I  fay,  tho* 
iengag'd  in  Matters  fo  diftant,  are  yet  all  caft  in 
the  lame  Mouldy  and  agree  in  their  general  Qua- 
ilities  and  Charaders ;  That  they  are  all  weak  and 
tmean  3qu1s,  extremely  defe<5tive  either  in  Natu- 
iiral  or  Acquired  Abilities,  incapable  or  ignorant  ; 
[iMen  of  dangerous  Opinions,  fick  Judgments,  nay, 
Ijfick  of  a   yifeafe  that  fcarce  ever  admits  of  a 
^Recovery.    For  all  the  Pains  and  Trouble  you 
lirive  your  felf  to  inftruft  thefe  Men  better,  is  but 
i(o  much  Time  and  Labour  loft  upon  them  :  They 
l^are  fo  much  in  the  wrong,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited, that  none  who  differ  from  them  can  be  in 
the  right,  that  no  Good  is  ever  to  be  done.    If 
i  you  will  take  their  Judgments,  none  are  compa- 
rable to  themfelves  for  Virtue  or  for  ffifdom.    Ob-- 
fitnacy  and  Self-fufficiencj^  which  every  where  hath 
,too  great  an  Alcendent,    reigns  Abfolute  here, 
[and  1$  in  its  prefer  Kingdom.      Whoever  hath 
once  drunk  in  the  Infedion  of  thefe  Evils,  there 
I  are  little  or  no  Hopes  left  of  ever  making  him 
^  a  found  Man  again.    For  what  is  there  more  ex- 
[i  quifitely  foolifb,  what  more  ftiff  and  inflexible  than 
thefe  Fellows?  They  are  fecur'd  by  a  double  Bar- 
I  rier  from  the  Conquefts  of  Reafon  and  Perfuafi- 
on  ,•  Firft,by  their  Weaknefs,  and  Natural  Incapa- 
I  city,  which  difables  them  from  feeing  the  Strength 
;  of  Arguments  and  Reproofs ;  and  then  by  a  falfe 
Confidence  in  their  own  Excellencies  above  the 
reft  of  the  World,  which  makes  them  defpife  all 
Others,  as  their  Inferiors,  unable  to  advife,  9ind 
unfit  to  reform  Thofe,  who  are  already  fo  much 
wifer  and  better  than  They.  ^       ne  supjr* 

As  for  the  Superfiitious,  they  are  highly  injuria  j?iV/a«f. 
ous  to  God,  and  dangerous  Enemies  to  True  Re-    ^\' 
ligion.    They  difguife  themfelves  with  a  Mask^of  Jjj^^y 
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Piety,  and  Zeal,  and  Reverence,  and  Love  for 
God  i  and  this  Jcft  they  carry  fo  far,  as  to  teaze 
and  torment  themrdves  with  Aufterities  and  Suf- 
ferings, that  were  never  required  at  their  Hands. 
And  what  is   to  be  done  with  fuch   infatuated 
Wretches  as  thefe,  who  imagine  that  thofe  volun' 
tary  AfBi<aions  are  highly  meritorious  ;  that  the 
Almighty  is  indebted  to  them,  and  much  obliged  hy 
Works  which  he  never  commanded  ;  and  that  all 
the  reft  ought  to  be  releas'd  in  Confideration  of 
thefe  ?  Tell  them^they  take  Things  by  the  wrong 
Handle  ,•  that  they  ftretch,  and  pervqrt^  and  mii- 
ynderftand  the  Scriptures,  and  lay  Burdens  upon 
themfelves  more  and  heavier  than  God  ever  laid. 
Their  Anfwer  is,  that  They  intend  well  ^  (and 
that  Intention  they  doubt  not  will  fave  them)  that 
what  they  do  is  from  a  Principle  of  Piety  and  D^ 
votion,  and  cannot  want  Merit  or  Acceptance 
upon  that  Account.    Befides,  there  is  fomethingof 
intereft  in  all  this,  which  you  can  never  prevail 
with  them  to  part  with  ;  tor  what  Gain  is  to  be 
propofed  in  Profpcft,  what  Satisfadion  to  be  rc- 
ceiv'd  in  Prefent,  which  can  make  them  amends 
for  the  mighty  Expedations  and  Raptures  of  that 
fond  Notion,  that  by  this  means  God  becomes 
Their  Dthtorj^  and  they  Merit  at  His  Hands. 
f^rmalijls      Th^  Forn^alijts  are  a  fort  of  People  entirely  dcvo- 
'  ted  to  Form y  and  Shew^  and  Out-fide^*  and  Thefe 
thhik  themfelves  ^t  liberty  to  indulge  their  PafE- 
ons,  and  gratify  any^  though  n?ver  fo  unlawful, 
Defires,  without  Check  and  Controul,  provided 
they  do  not  offend  againft  the  Letter  of  the  Law^ 
nor  omit  any  of  thofe  External  Obfervances,  which 
are  required  in  their  Behaviour,  and  looked  upon  as 
the'  Rules  of  Living.    Here  you  fhall  fee  ^t\  old 
griping  Jew,  that  hath  brought  God  knows  how 
many  Families  to  Beggary  and  Ruine  ,•  but  he  hath 
/4'^A§  no  hi^rc  Jn  all  this:  For  he  n?vef  ask'd  for 
'  nior? 
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more  than  his  Own,  at  leaft,  what  he  thought  fo  ; 
and  if  upon  thefe  Demands,  Arrefts,  and  Suits, 
and  Prifons  have  enfu'd,  yet  he  only  fufFer'd  the 
Law  to  take  its  Courfe ;  and  who  can  blame  this 
honeft  Man  for  coming  by  his  Right  in  the  way 
,  of  Juftice  ?  But  O  Good  God  !  how  many  good 
I  TWngs  are  neglefted,  and  how  many  wicked  and 
■  barbarous  Things  done, under  the  Pretence  of  Forwj, 
and  the  ProteAion  of  the  Laws  l  Nothing  can  be 
,  truer,  than  that  Extremity  of  Right  is  Extremity  of 
'  Wrong.    He  that  makes  this  the  Rule  of  all  his 
Proceedings,  and  allows  himfelf  to  take  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Law  upon  every  Occafion,'  is  fo  far 
from  ZTiboneJt  Man,  that  he  is  one  of  the  moft  Ln- 
^erous  Knaves.  Such  Reafon  was  there  for  that  Say- 
ing us*d  to  this  Purpofe,  God  deliver  us  from  the 
Formalifts. 

By  Pedants^  I  mean  a  fort  of  prating  Fellows, 
who  firft  tumble  over  Books  with  great  Pains  and 
Study,  and  afterwards  let  fly  in  all  Companies,  and 
vend  all  they  have  pick'd  up  in  their  Reading,  with 
as  much  Impertinence  and  Oflentation ;  and  all 
this  too,  to  turn  a  Penny,  and  promote  their  In- 
tereft  or  their  Credit  by  it.    There  are  not  in  the 
World  a  Pack  of  more  little  Mercenary  Wretches, 
more  unfit  for  Bufinefs,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
more  forward,  and  prefuming,  and  conceited  of 
Themfelves.  Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  all  Languages,  Pedant  and  Scholar  are 
Terms  of  Ridicule  and  Remach.    To  do  a  Thing 
aukwardly,  is  to  do  it  liKe  a  Scholar.    To  behave 
one's  felt  like  a  Clown,  and  be  ignorant  of  the' 
World,  is  to  be  a  mere  Scholar.    Such  Scholars,  I 
mean,  as  thefe^  I  am  now  treating  of  ,•  for  thefe 
Reflexions  do  not  concern  Learned  Men  in  ge- 
neral, but  fuch  fuperficial  Pretenders  to  it,  as  are 
only  walking  and  living  Nomenclatures ;  that  have 
fl  Memory  ftufF'd  full  of  other  Men's  Know- 
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ledge,  but'iwne  at  all  of  their  Own.  Their  Judg- 
mcnt^  their  Will,  and  their  Confciences  are  not 
one  whit  improved  by  it }  They  are  never  the 
wifer,  nor  more  prudent ;  never  the  more  dex- 
trous in  Bufmefs,  nor  the  more  honeft  and  virtuoas, 
for  all  the  Schemes  and  Inftitutions  they  have  run 
thro'.  They  can  repeat  thefe,  but  they  have  act 
digefted  them ;  are  Mailers  of  the  Speculative  Parr, 
but  know  nothing  of  the  Application  and  Pradice. 
So  that  all  the  Fruit  of  their  Study  is  but  w 
make  them  the  more  acquir'd^  more  egre^ou 
Fools }  more  full  of  Themfelvcs,  and  more  noify 
and  infupportable  in  all  Companies.  They  fwell 
their  Memory,  but  fink  their  Wit,  and  adulterate 
their  Underftandings.  And  in  fuch  Perfons  as 
SeiVmg.  thefe,  that  Mifery  is  moft  confpicuous,  which  we 
9.  Fig.  15-  lately  plac'd  the  laft  of  that  fort,  with  which  dbe 
Incelledual  Faculty  of  the  Mind  feems  principadly 
affeded. 
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CHAP.     XL 

V.  Trefumptm. 

J,  fir  7  E  are  now  cotne  to  the  laft  and  moft  hide- 
^'  ^  ous  Line  of  the  whole  Pldure  ;  which 
makes  up  the  other  Branch  of  Plin/s  Dekriptioii  j 
For  this  is  indeed  the  Deformity  of  our  Nature, 
the  Bane  0^,  our  Minds,  th©  Source  of  the  worft 
and  melt  erroneous  Opinions,  both  Publick  and 
Private;  and  yet_,  as  bad  as  it  is,  'tis  a  Vice  nsh 
tural  to^  and  born  with,  every  Man.  Now  we 
(hall  do  well  to  confider  this  fnfumftion  \n  its  feve- 
lA  Refpeds,  above,  below,  upon  the  level,  within,. 
ai:d  wiciiDuc  .us.  .  As  xht  QbjecSt  is  QoA^  and  the 

Cele- 
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;  Celefiial  Bodies^  Terrelirial  Bodies^  and  Beifts ; 
:  Man  our  Equals  and  our  own  Selves :  And  the 
I  whol€  Matter  will  turn  at  la(t  upon  chefe  Two 
!  Points^  The  iecting  too  high  an  Eftimate  upon  our 
!  O^VAj  and  too  low  upon  other  Things;  every  Man 
I  in  this  Senfe  deferring  the  Character  given  by  our 
i  Blcfled  Saviour  J  of  the  PbariJiesyTbty  trm^ed  inTbtm-- 
i  pl'u^Sy  and  dtfvifed  Others.    A  Word  or  two  now  up- 
l  on  each  of  the  fore-mentioned  Particulars. 
I       And  Firft,  with  regard  to  Almighty  God,  (it     '2. 
I  is  a  horrible  iind  melancholy  Truth,  but  true  it  Prefumpti* 
I  is>  that )  all  Superilicion  and  felfc  Worfhip,  the  ^» '«  ^^- 
J  aflfc^ed  ExceiFes,  arid  the  wilful  Defe(^5  in  our^^'J  '^ 
\  Relig^us  Services,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  wunt 
\  of  a  fufficient  Efteem  and  Reverence  for  God  ;* 
\  the  not  being  fenfibte  what  Ibrt  of  Being  He  is, 
\  and  emertaining  fuch  C^nions  and  Idea's  of  the 
(  IMvine  Nature,  as  are  not  fuificiently  lofty,  and 
pure,  and  refined.    Now  by  faying  fuj^ciently  fb,  I 
would  not  be  undeiitood^  that  our  Apprehenfions 
.  fhould  bear  any  proportion  to  the  Eflencial  Great- 
ness of  his  Ma|ef)y  ;  for  God  is  Infinite,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  f»t>ponion  at  all.    Confequently  there 
is  no  po£Bbility  in  Nature,  that  our  Conceptions 
/houM  ever  Ibar  up  to  fuch  a  height  and  fufficiency 
as  This ;  and  therefore  I  mean  that  fufficUncy  only 
to  be  warning,  which  Nature  hath  made  us  ca- 
I    pable  of,  and  Duty  requires  from  us.     We  do  not 
^    raife  nor  direA  our  Minds^  nor  dart  our  Thoughts 
J    ftrong,  or  high  enough,  when  we  form  Notions  of 
th€  Divinity  :  Alas  !  why  do  I  fay,  not  high  and 
,    itrong  enough  ?  when  it  is  but  too  evident,  and 
our  Adions  fpeak  it  out,  that  we  entertain  very 
feeble,  and  mean,  and  low  Apprehenfions  of  him. 
And  we  ferve  him  indeed  accordingly  ;  we  offer 
him  Tlungs  moft  unworthy  of  him,  and  deal  with  ( 
him  more  bafeiy  and  difreipec^fully,  than  we  pre^ 
tend  •or  dare,  to  do,  with  feveral  of  his  Greatures. 

Wc 
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We  difcourfc,  not  of  his  Works  only,  ( which  yet 
command  fome  Regard  becaufe  they  are  His )  but 
we  calk  of  his  Ejjenct  and  Majefiyy  determine  his 
WiUy  interpret  his  JuigntntSy  pafs  Sentence  upon 
the  Difpenfaticns  cfbis^Vrovidencty  and  all  this  more 
peremptorily,  more  fawcily,  than  any  Man  of 
good  Manm^s  would  take  upon  him  to  do,  with 
the  Counfels  and  Proceedings  of  his  Prince.    And 
yet  every  one  thinks  he  may  make  bold  with  \m 
God  in  Cafes,  where  to  uie  the  fame  Freedoms 
with  any  Perfon  of  Honour,  would  be  condemn- 
ed for  infufierable  Rudenefs  and  Contempt.   A 
great  many  Men  would  rejeft  fuch  Service  and 
homage,  and  think  themfelves  highly  injured  and 
affronted,  if  we  fhould  talk  fo  meanly  of  them» 
and  make  ufe  of  their  Name  upon  fuch  trifling 
Occafions^  and  in  fo  contemptuous  a  manner  as 
we  do  that  of  God,    We  undertake  to  manage 
him,  go  about  to  flatter  and  carets,  to  bend  and 
bring  him  over^  to  bribe  and  to  compound  with 
him ;  nay,  I  might  tremble  to  fay  it,  fbme  think 
even  to  brave  and  dare  him,  to  fnarle  and  grum- 
ble, to  take  things  ill,  and  be  exceeding  angry  at 
him.    Cafar  bad  his  Pilot  hoifl  Sails  boldly,  and 
fear  nothing  tho'  Winds  and  Seas,  and  Stars  and 
Fate  were  agaioft  him,  but  buoy  himfelf  up  with 
this  Confidence,  in  oppofition  to  all  Difficulties, 

That  He  who   had  Cxfar  aboardy  could  not  mifcarrj* 

jiugufiusyZittv  having  been  Tempefl-beaten  at  Sea, 
took  upon  him  to  kt.Ne^une  at  Defiance,  and  by 
way  of  Revenge,  ordered  his  Image  to  be  taken 
away  from  among  the  refl  of  the  Gods,  andex^ 
eluded  the  folemn  Proceflion  at  the  Ludi  Cirmfti* 
XerA:^  f^ourged  the  Seas,  and  fenta  Challenge  to 
Mount  Aihos.  The  Tbraciansy  when  it  Thunders 
and  Lightens,  fhoot.  Arrows  up  againft  Heaven, 
with  all  their  Might,  that  by  this  means  they  niay 

bring  th«  CJods  to  Reafon.    And   there  gees  a 

Scory 
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Story  of  a  certain  Chriftian  King,  in  a  neighbour* 
ing  Country,  whom  when  God  had  feverely  cha- 
ilized,  he  fwore  he  would  be  revenged  on  him  ; 
and  to  make  his  Words  good,  commanded.  That 

for  Ten  Tears  pext  tnfuingy  no  Terfon  within  his  Domini-- 
ons  (Iwuld  dare  to  fut  up  any  Trayets  to  God^  or  make 
mention  of  his  Name  any  other  way^ 

*  Nought  if  too  hard  for  Man. 

Qrown  Giants  in  Impiety. 

Our  Impious  FoUy  dares  the  Sky. 

We  dare  ajfault  Jove^  glorious  Throne, 

Nor  (fiiU  averfe  to  his  Command  ) 

Will  we  fermit  his  lifted  Hand 

To  lay  his  Thunder  down.  Creech. 

But  not  to  infift  longer  upon  fuch  prodigious  £x^ 
travagances.  Does  not  the  general  Temper  and 
Prance  of  Mankind  juftifie  that  Charafter  given 
by  Tliny  }  That  no  Creature  is  more  mijerable,  and  yet 
none  more  proud  than  Man  ?  For,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
forms  to  himfelf  vaft  Conceits  of  the  particular 
Love,  and  Regard,  and  tender  Care  God  hath 
for  him;  thinks  himfelf  the  chief,  the  only  Fa* 
vourite  of  Heaven;  and  yet  this  Darling  ferves  him 
after  a  moft  unbecoming  manner,  and  worfe  than 
the  pooreil  and  moft  deipicable  of  all  his  Creatures. 
How  then fhall  we  reconcile  thefe Extremes?  How 
<;an  a  Life  fo  wretched,  a  Homage  fo  poor  and 
bafe,  meet  and  dwell  together  in  the  fame  Perfon, 
with  fuqh  glorious  Notions  of  Himfelf,  and  a  Pre- 
ferenge  fo  vaftly  great  above  all  the  Creation  be-^ 


*  Audax  lapeti  genus      .     ■  ■ 

Nil  morralibus  arduum. 
Coelam  ipfum  petimus  (Vultiti^,  neque 

Per  noftrum  patifiMir  fcelus 
{racunda  Tovem  ponere  fulmina.        ttornt,  Lih.  i.  O^. ;. 

fides? 
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fides  ?  Is  not  This  to  be  an  Angel  and  a  Swine  at 
once  ?  And  indeed  Men^  who  entertain  thefe  Opt* 
nions^  and  di/honour  God^  by  living  in  a  Difagree- 
ment  with  them  (as  the  generality  of  Mankind  do) 
mud  be  content  to  bear  the  Reproach  of  a  great 
Philofopher  to  (bme  Vicious  and  Hypocritical 
Chriftians  ,•  That  they  were  the  traveft  Fellows  in  tie 
World  at  talking ^  but  the  fitifullejt  and  mofi  amteniftihk 
Wretches  in  their  IMje$  and  Anions. 

3-  We  are  apt  to  thihk  our  Selves  of  Moment,  and 

Ni;«nf.  great  Confequence  to  Gody  to  the  Wwld^  and  to  Na- 
ture  in  general.  That  all  Thefe  are  in  great  Pain 
and  Anxiety  upon  our  Account  ,•  That  They  only 
watch  for  our  Safety  and  Prefervation  j  and  This 
makes  us  look  upon  Calamitous  Accidents  with  Sur- 

prile }  but  efpecially,  to  be  perfe^y  aftonifli'd  at 
Deathy  as  if  it  were  a  moft  ftrange  Thing  how 
That  fhould  break  in  upon  us,  notwithftanding 
fo  many  Guards  that  keep  Gentry  about  our  Per- 
fens,  and  are  all  (  as  we  imagine)  concerned  to  fe- 
curte  us  from  it.  For  this^  among  other  Reafbns, 
few  People  ever  perfuade  tfaemfelves  that  any  Hour 
is  their  laft  j  but  almoft  every  Body,  fuffers  him- 
felf  to  be  cheated  with  falfe  Hopes,  at  the  very 
Inftant  of  expiring.  And  what  is  all  This  but  Pre- 
fumption?  We  think  our  felves  too  fignificant  j  and 
fondly  fancy ^  that  this  whole  Univerie  muft  bear 
a  part  in  our  Death;  that  fame  great  and  general 
Revolution  will  happen  upon  it ;  that  all  things 
decay  in  proportion  with  our  own  Bodies,  and  fail 
one  another  in  the  fame  Degrees  They  fail  Us ; 
That  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  but  They  muft  all 
undergo  the  ian^  fatal  Sbock^  the  iame  Difiblution 
that  We  do.  And  in  this  Univerfal  Delulion,  Man- 
kind live,  like  People  upon  the  Water,  who,  when 
their  own  VeiTei  moves,  feem  to  draw  Houfes, 
and  Towns,  and  Heaven,,  and  Earth  along  with 
them.     No  Bcdy  confiders  chat  he  is  fmgle,  and 

but 
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but  Qne  ;  a  veiy  foniU  and  inconfiderable  Part  ci 

the  Cteacion :  One  out  of  many  Millions^  whoni 

few  have  any  Interell  in^  and  perhaps  fewer  yet 

are  the  worfe  for  loofmg  i  and  the  Matter  is  (6 

far  {rota  every  Body's  going  along  with  him^  that 

fcarcc  any  Body  will  To  much  as  mi&  him  when 

,  he  is  gone ;  no  moc e  tha&  a  Grain  of  Sand  dinii-- 

I  ni(hes  the  Sea-fhore^    or  the  falling  of  t  Scar, 

I  changes  the  Face  of  the  Sky. 

Then  again;  Aisn  pleafes  himfelf^  that  theHea-  4. 
,  ven3  the  Stars^  and  ^l  that  Glorious  Movement 
!  over  our  Heads^  and  indeed  the  whole  Frame  and 
^  Order  of  this  Material  Worlds  was  thus  created 
^  and  coaftituted  merely  for  his  Sake :  As  if  that  De^ 
fcription  of  the  Heathen  were  his  due^  That  "^yi 

'  manf  ChJs  wert  ferpctmaily  AnAiticus,  and  conttndifig 
^  abom  lAiJwgle  Perfim.  And  tins  is  a  very  extrava- 
'  gant  Imagination  indeed*  He  is  lodged  herein  the 
I  laft  and  loweft  Story  of  the  World,  at  ^  great  di- 
'  fiance  from  the  £therial  Roof ;  a  Place^  that  in 
I  compariibo  of  the  purer  Regions  above  us^  may  be 
[  call'd  the  Sink  of  the  WorM,  where  all  tbe  Lees 
',  and  Dre^s  fettle,  with  Creatures  of  the  meaner 
^'  Condition^  and  liable  to  receive  all  tliolie  Evacua- 
tions of  Rain  and  Vapours,  which  fall  down  upoii 
^  his  Head  ;  nay,  from  Theie  he  receives  his  very 
^  Subiiftence  j  he  lies  open  to  Accidents^  that  befet 
I  and  opprefs  him  on  every  Side ;  and  yet  this  poor 
Wretch  looks  upon  himfelf  as  tt^  MaJfter  and  Com- 
l  mander  in  Chief  of  the  Unavecfe.  Tis  true  io- 
|,  deed.  Almighty  God  hath  given  him  a  Doin&aion 
overfome  of  his  Fellow  Ctea  tares,-  and  it  is  like-^ 


wife  true,  that  the  recover  whkh  he  hath  not 
^he  fame  Dominion,  are  co<aitf iv'd  for  his  Mighty 
Beaegt  and  Convenience  ,*  but  ic  wili  not  follow 
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^^  Impiety  at  all  in  it^  but  pretends  to  confult  the 
^^  Glory  of  God^  by  exciting  Men  to  a  greater 
^'  Admiration  of  his  Infinite  Power^  and  Wifclom^ 
^  and  Goodneis^  exerted  in  fo  much  a  greater  Va- 
^^  riety  of  Creatures^  than  what  we  are  or  can  be 
^^  acquainted  with^  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to  in- 
^^  fert  it  here ;  though^  as  I  fatd^  'tis  a  Notion  on- 
^^  ly  i  and  what^  as  we  cannot  have  an  abibtme 
^^  Certainty  for^  fb  we  hare  none  againft  it. 
^^  If  Reafon  give  any  Countenance  to  this  Specn- 
^^  lation^  Revelation  no  where  forbids  it.  For 
^^  Mofesy  who  made  it  his  Bufine(s  to  deicribe  the 
^^  World  we  inhabit^  had  no  Reafon  to  mention 
^^  Others^  in  which  we  have  no  Concern;  and 
^^  his  not  menitioning  Th^n^  was  agreeable  to  the 
^^  Defign  of  his  Hiftory ;  but  does  not  exclude 
*^  the  Reality  or  Poffibility  of  any  fuch  other  Sy- 
^^  ilems^  as  were  foreign  to  his  Purpofe^  and  fo 
'^  in  no  Degree  neceiTary  to  be  taken  Notice  of. 
*^  The  Reader^  if  he  be  defirous  of  farther  Satif- 
^^  fadion  in  this  Pointy  may  pleaie  to  confuk  the 
^^  Eighth  of  Dr.  BmtUys  Excellent  Sermons  againft 

^^  Atheifm.  p.  4^  &c. 

y.  As  for  the  Things  here  below  upon  the  Earth, 

jtnimals.  that  is^  Beafts  and  all  Living  Creatures^  Man  looks 
upon  them  with  Scorn  and  Contempt^  as  if  they 
were  of  no  Conlideration  at  all.  Forgetting,  that 
they  are  form'd  by  die  Hands  of  the  fame  Almi^ty 
Artificer^  and  are  reckoned  among  the  Ricf^es  and 
Poffeffions  of  the  fame  Lord ;  That  the  fanj^ 
Earth  is  our  Common  Mother,  and  that  They  and 
He,  are  cf  the  fame  Family ;  and  oenfeqnently 
ought  not  to  be  flighted  and  difdained,  a5  if  they 
were  worthy  no  part  of  his  Concern,  nor  bore  any 
Relation  at  all  to  Him.  Hence  it  is,  that  thefc 
Poor  Creatures  are  fo  much  abufed  j  and  treated 
with  an  Infolence  and  Cruelty,  that  flies  back 
upon  Their  and  Orfr  Common  Malter  j  for  it  is 

an 
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an  Affront,  and  an  Impiety,  to  deal  thus  by  any 
Thing  of  His  making,  fuch  as  he  does  not  only 
own^  but  exprefs  a  Tendernefs  for  ,•  thinks  them 
.worthy  his  own  Care,  and  hath  appointed  cer- 
tain Laws  for  their  Benefit  and  Prefervation  ;  fuch 
as,  tho'  inferior  to  Us  in  the  moft  valuable  Parts, 
yet  he  feems  in  fome  Things  to  have  given  the 
Advantage  to  ,•  nay,  fuch  as,  in  feveral  Inftances, 
fliame  and  reproach  our  Follies,  and  are  therefore 
recommended  in  Scripture,  as  Matters  for  Man  to 
be  fent  to  School  to.  But  this  hath  been  already 
mentioned  in  another  Chapter. 

It  is  indeed  a  DoArine  commonly  received,  that 

the  World  was  made  for  Man,  and  Man  for  God  ;  which 

in  fome  Senfe  is  certainly  true,  and  what  I  have 
faid  is  no  Derogation  from  it.  For,  befides  that  In- 
ftruAion,  which  all  the  Creatures  in  general  con- 
tribute to,  whether  thofe  above  or  below  us  ; 
Thofe  ufeful  Hints  and  RcfleAions  they  minifter 
concerning  Almighty  God,  Our  Selves,  and  Our 
Duty  :  Some  fort  of  Ufe,  with  regard  to  Profit, 
or  Serviceablenefs,  or  Delight,  may  be  drawn  from 
every  one  of  them  in  particular.  From  that  Part 
above  us,  which  we  have  a  lefs  diftind  Knowledge 
of,  and  which  is  not  at  all  in  our  Difpofal  ,•  This 
Firmament  fo  nobly  vaulted,  fo  richly  decky  with 
Light,  and  all  thofe  rolling  Fires  above  us ,-  The 
Advantage  Man  receives  from  them,  is  that  of 
Contentplatien  only.  His  Soul  by  thefe  is  raifed 
and  tranfported  to  admire  and  to  love,  to  fear  and 
to  honour,  and  to  pay  moft  profound  Reverence 
to  the  Almighty  Mafter  and  Maker  of  fo  Glorious 
a  Frame.  In  this  refped  it  was  no  ill  Remark  of 
Anaxag$r0Sy  that  Man  was  created  to  contemflate  Hea-* 

^^n ;  and  fome  of  the  Old  Philofophers  according- 
ty  gave  him  the  Title  of  ic^vojKOTrQ'.  From  the 
Creatures  in  this  lower  World,  he  reaps  Advan- 
^^ge  and  Affiftance,  receives  great  Supplies,  and 
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Service  properly  fo  called.  But  for  Men  to  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  that  God,  in  making  all  thefe 
Things,  had  no  other  End  in  his  Thoughts  and 
Defigns,  but  purely  to  confult  the  Convenience  of 
Mankind  :  This  is  too  great  a  Stretch  upon  the 
Do<arine  mention'd  juft  now,  and  an  Arrogance 
which  I  think  may  very  defervedly  be  charged 
with  all  that  Folly  and  ^Prefumption  I  have  laid 
upon  it. 
6.  The  laft,  but  principal  Inftance   of  this  Prc- 

Afan  him-  fumption,  hath  Man  for  its  Objed  ;  and  this  muft 
''  '^^         be  confider'd  with  regard  to  Himfelfy  or  to  his  fei- 
lows ;  Witbiny  as  to  the  forming  of  his  Judgment 
and  private  Opinions  ,•  or  Without ,  as  thofe  Senti- 
ments are  imparted  by  converfing  with  other  Peo- 
ple.   And,  upon  this  Occafion,  we  will  infill  upon 
Three  Things,  as  fo  many  Topicks  in  clofe  Con- 
nexion and  Confequence  upon  one  another  ;  by 
Three  Tie.  which  Mankind  betray  at  once  their  great  Wtak- 
^HumaL     ^-f^  ^^^  gvt^tVrefumftion  :  and,  in  both,  great  Follj. 
Pr^umlti'  The  firft  of  thefe  confilts  in  Believing  and  Dii- 
•w.  believing.    (I  meddle  not  here  with  Religion,  or 

Divine  Faith,  but  defire  my  Reader  to  recoiled 
what  was  faid  in  the  Preface,)  Where  Two  con- 
trary Vices  are  obfervable,  which  are  exceeding 
I.  BeJi  -  common  in  Humane  Life.  One  of  thefe,  and  the 
*^'^  j^"'  more  general  of  the  two,  is  Lez/ity  and  CreJuUtj  j 
that  is,  a  Difpofition  to  receive  Things,  and  be  per- 
fuaded  too  eafily,  upon  the  flighteft  Inducements; 
fo  that  to  gain  our  Affent,  any  the  leaft  Circum- 
flance  of  Probability,  or  Pretence  of  Authority,  is 
fufficient.  This  is  the  EfFed  of  Eafinefs  and  Sim- 
plicity in  the  worft  Senfe  of  the  Word ;  a  Softnels 
and  Weaknefs  of  Mind,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in 
mean  Parts  and  Education,  the  Ignorant  and  Ef- 
feminate, the  Super Aitious  and  Fanciful,  Men  of 
great  Zeal,  and  little  Judgment,  which  are  all  like 
Wax,  always  in  a  readinefs  to  receive  any  new 

Im- 
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Impreffionj  and  fufFer  Themfelves  to  be  led  about 
by  the  Ears  with  every  idle  Story.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  fee  the  greateu  Part  of  the  World  carry'd 
about  with  every  Blaft  of  Opinion^  and  poffefs*d 
with  Notions,  before  either  Age  or  Maturity  of 
Judgment  render  fhem  capable  of  choofing  ;  and 
accordingly  Thefe  Opinions  are  not  the  refult  of 
Confideration  and  Choice,  but  the  Prepoffeffions  of 
Time  and  Cufiom  ;  the  Rudiments  of  their  Infancy, 
the  Mode  of  their  Country,  or,  it  may  be,  mere 
Chance,  have  takea  faft  hold  of  them ;  fo  faft, 
that  they  are  infeparably  wedded  to,  abfolutely 
fubdu'd  and  enflav'd  by  them  ;  and  no  Arguments 
are  able  to  loofen  thele  Prejudices,  and  let  their 
Minds  at  liberty  from  them.  *  Some  violent  Gujh  of 
Wind  drives  them  upon  an  Opinion y  and  there  they  clingy 
as  if  they  were  tofave  themfelves  from  a  Storm  y  by  keef* 

ingclofe  to  that  Rock.  Thus,  indeed,  the  World  is  ma- 
nag'd  ,•  We  take  Things  upon  Truft,  and  depend 
upon  other  People,  f  ^ach  Mm  is  willing  to  fave 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  Examining  ,•  and  bad  rather 
believe  than  judge  :  A  Mifiake  that  hath  fajfed  thro< 
many  Hands  fuccefjively y  turns  and  tumbles  us  about  at 
Tleafure  :  And  all  this  from  a  Cufiom  ofajfenting  too  ea^ 
filyy  ivbicb  is  exceeding  dangerous  and  unfaithful.     Now 

this  Credulity y  fo  common  in  the  World,  tho*  it  be 
really  a  very  great  Inftance  of  Weaknefsy  yet  is  it 
not  without  a  large  Mixture  of  Frefumftion  too  : 
Por,  to  receive  and  ftick  by  Opinions,  and  main- 
tain them  for  certain  Truths,  without  knowing  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  Matter,  this  is  too  much  in  all 
Confcience  ,•  and  therefore  fome  little  Enquiry  is 


Veluti  fetnpeftate  delati  ad  quamcunq;  difciplinam,  tanquam 
«a  {dxum  adhaerefcunt. 

t  Unufquifq;  mavult  credere  quam  jadicare,  verfat  nos  Sc 
prscipitac  cradicus  per  maiiiis  error  $  Ip(a  confttetudo  aiTentien- 
di  pericttlofa  &  lubrica. 
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made  into  the  Caufes^  and  ReafonSj  and  Confe- 
quences^  tho*  none  at  all  is  made  concerning  the 
Truth  of  the  Thing.  We  commonly  ask.  What 
account  can  be  given  of  This  ?  or_,  What  can  be 
the  mjanner  of  bringing  that  about  ?  all  along  ta- 
king the  Matter  of  Fad  for  granted^  and  that 
Things  really  are  as  they  are  reprefcnted  i  when 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it.  We  write  Trads,  ma- 
nage Arguments^  engage  in  Difputes,  enquire  cii- 
rioufly  after  Caufes  and  EfFeds  of  a  Thoufand 
Things^  which  never  had  any  Foundation  in  Na- 
ture j  and  the  whole  Argument  on  both  fides  is 
falfe.  One  contends  it  is  This  way^  another  That 
way^and^  in  truths  it  neither  is^  nor  ever  was^Any 
way  at  all.  How  many  Jefts  and  Banters,  pre- 
tended Miracles,  fham  Vifions,  and  counterfeit  Re- 
velations, have  crafty  People  impofed  upon  Ours, 
and  fome  late  Ages  of  the  World  ?  And  why  fliould 
^  Man  believe  jTuch  Pretenfions  to  Events,  neither 
Humane  nor  Natural,  when  they  may  be  confound- 
ed and  difproved  by  Natural  and  Humane  Me- 
thods ,•  when  Reafon  can  fay  nothing  for  them, 
and  Revelation  is  fo  far  from  giving  them  -Coun- 
tenance, that  it  fays  a  great  deal  againft  them  ? 
Truth  and  Falftiood  have  Faces  and  Features  alike; 
Their  Mien,  their  Relilh,  their  Motions  refemble 
one  another,  and  the  fame  Eye  judgeth  of  them 

both.  *  Trtdth  andFaljhood  (fays  one)  border  fodoft 
upon  one  anothtr^^  thataH^ffeManJhauUnot  trufi  him- 
filfupon  the  Brink  of  them y  but  moue  warily^  far  fear  ^ 
fitdlng  into  the  Wrong.  No  Man  ought  to  be  belie- 
ved concerning  Matters  above  the  Power  and  Un- 
derftanding  of  a  Man  i  except  he  come  with  Au- 
thority from  above,  and  bring  fuch  Credentials 
along  with  him,  as  are  fupernatural,  and  exceed  the 
Operations  of  Humane  Strength  ,•  and  fuch  no  Te- 

*  Ira  funt  finitima  falfa  veri$,ut  in  praccipitem  locum  non  de? 
beat  ft  fapiens  committerc.       ^  ftimony 
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Aimony  can  be,  but  the  Divine.  But  it  is  to  God 
alone  that  this  Prerogative  of  Right  belongs.  To  be 
believed  in  whatever  he  fays,  for  this  fingle  Rea- 

fon_,  becaufe  He  fays  it. 

The  other  Vice  oppofite  to  This,  is  a  ftupid  and 
obftinate  Rafjmefsy  which  condemns  at  all  Adven- 
turesj  and  rejeds  every  Thing  for  falfe,  which  Men 
either  do  not  underftand,  or  are  loath  to  believe  ; 
and  therefore  will  by  no  means  have  that  true, 
which  Intereftor  Inclination  makes  them  wifli  may 
not  be  fb.     This  is  a  Property  more  efoccially  vifi- 
ble  in  fuch  as  abound  in  their  own  Senfe,  and  think 
Them£elves  more  capable  and  more  judicious  than 
their  Neighbours  ,•  fuch  as  Pedantick  Pretenders  to 
Learning,  MenaddidedtoDifpute,  and  Thofe  that 
are  violent  in  any  Party,  whether  of  Church  or 
State.     They  fancy  fome  little  Sharpnefs  in  their 
Wit,  and  that  They  lee  further  into  Things  than  the 
Generality  of  People  do  ,•  and  This,  with  a  Byafsof 
their  own  within,  makes  them  forward  and  fierce; 
They  take  upon  them  to  determine  every  Thing 
with  an  Air  of  Authority,  and  exped,  that  their 
Sentence  fliould  be  received  for  Law.    This  Vice  is 
yet  worfe  and  greater  than  the  former  ,•  for  it  is  the 
Extremity  of  Folly  and  Madnefs^  to  think  we  know 
the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Poffibilities  ,•    the  fecrei: 
Springs^,  and  full  Extent  of  Nature  j  that  We  can 
comprehend  the  Operations  of  God_,   and  pro- 
nounce what  He  is  able,  and  what  He  will  pleafe  to 
do;  to  meafure  all  Truth  and  Falfhood  by  our  own 
Capacities  and  Underftandings  ,•    and    yet  This 
ought  to  be  the  Meafure  of  True  and  Falfe,  to  ju- 
ftify  the  Confidence  and  the  Fiercenefs,   which 
thefe  Ibrt  of  Men  exprefs  in  all  their  Difputes  and 
Definitions  of  Things :  For  this  is  the  Eternal  Jar- 
gon they  run  you  down  with,  Ti^rV  Nrnfenfe^  That's 
faljcy   Thais  Imfojjible  and  Ahfurd.     And  yet   how 
niany  Things  are  there,  which  for  a  time  have  been 
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thought  extremely  ridiculous^  and  re jeAed  as  impof- 
fible,  and  afterwards  have  brought  fuch  Evidence 
of  their  Truths  that  we  have  been  forcd  to  ac- 
knowledge and  yield  to  them ;  nay,  and  after  Thefe 
have  been  eftablifli'd,  we  have,  by  Them^  been  led 
to  the  entertaining  of  Others  yet  more  furprizing 
and  odd  than  the  former  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  that  have  been  received  for  Gofpel, 
have  in  time  loft  all  iheir  Veneration  and  Credit, 
and  been  difcover'd  to  be  mere  Errors^  and  Impo- 
ftures,  and  idle  Fancies  ? 
8.  The  Second  Inftance  of  this  kind,  which,  indeed, 

?..  jiffirm-  is  an  ufual  and  a  natural  Conftquence  of  the  for- 
ijf^^ii^  ^  jyjg^^  jj  jj^g  being  pfitive  and  Jliff  in  afferting  or 
/»/.  *'"""  d^^yi'^R^  approving  or  condemning,  according  as 
we  have  been  led  to  entertain  or  rejed  Opinions, 
without  fufficient  Grounds  for  our  Belief  or  Mi- 
ftruft.  .This  differs  from  the  former  only  in  de- 
gree, excepting  that  it  addsPefemptorinefs  and  Ob- 
flinacy  to  it,  and  fo  the  Prefumption  is  worfe  and 
more  apparent.  That  Ea/inefs  and  Credulity  hardens 
in  time,and  by  degreestJegenerates  into  a  Self-Ccnccit 
and  ?o(iwemfsy  which  no  Arguments  can  conquer, 
no  Perfuafions  move  or  corred.  Nay,  fometimes  the 
Humour  is  carry 'd  onfofar,that  Men  are  more  eager 
in  afferting  what  they  do  not  know,  than  what  they 
do.  *  Men  ferjuade  themfelves  more  firmly  of  the  Xbings 
they  leaft  underfiandy  and  ^JJent  with  greater  reaMnefs  to 
Points  dark  and  wyfitriousy  that  they  m^y  be  thought  to 
contfrshend  what  really  they  do  notj  and  from  a  natural 
eagernefs  of  the  Mindy  that  catches  at  every  Thing  gree-^ 

dtly.  It  is  counted  a  Refledion,  to  be  out  at  any 
Point  that  is  ftarted  ,•  or  to  yield  a  Difpute_,  in 
which  a  Man  is  once  engag'd  ,•  and  therefore  Men 
difcourfe  with  Refolution  and  Obftinacy,and  great 

*  Majrremfidem  homines  adhibcnr  iis  quae  non  intelligunt; 
cupidicare  huoiani  ins^nii  iubencius  oblcura  credi^ntur. 

Aflu- 
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AffurancCj  arid  come  ready  fix'd  and  determin'd 
to  maintain  their  Ground  at  any  rate,  how  little 
foever  they  have  to  offer  in  Defence  of  it.  Now 
this  exceeding  Pofitivenefs,  and  abounding  in  one's 
own  Senfe,  are  commonly  Signs  of  Brutality  and 
Ignorance,  attended  with  Arrogance  and  Folly. 

The  Third,  which  is  a  natural  Produdl  of  thofe      9* 
Two,  and  the  very  Top  and  Extremity  of  Pre-  j  ^f^ 
fumption^  is.  The  perfuadlng  others,  recommending^*'*  '^^' 
and  propagating  our  own  Opinion  ,•  and  this,  not 
in  a  mild  and  gentle  Method  of  fair  Reafoning  ; 
but  with  Authority,  and  in  a  Dogmatical  way  ,• 
to  impofe  it,  as  if  they  were  oblig'd  in  Duty  to 
believe  us,  and  ought  not  to  ask  Queftions,  or  doubt 
of  any  Thing  we  fay.    Now  what  infupportable 
Tyranny  and  Ufurpation  is  This  ?  He  that  hath  re- 
ceived an  Opinion,  reckons  it  a  Work  of  Charity  to 
win  others  over,  and  convince  as  many  as  he  can 
of  it  too  }  and  for  the  better  efFeding  this  Cha- 
ritable Defign,  he  gives  it  all  the  Strength  and  Ad- 
vantage he  can  ;  reprefents  every  thing  in  its  beft 
Light,  and  adds  from  his  own  Invention,  as  much 
more,  as  he  thinks  may  be  for  hisPurpofe,  to  make 
amends  for  any  Defed  or  Oppofition,  which  he 
fufpeds  may  be  met  with,  from  the  Apprehenfion 
of  the  Perfon  he  propofes  the  Matter  to.   And,  ger 
nerally  fpeaking,  there  is  not  any  thing  for  which 
Men  are  more  tenderly  concern  d,  than  for  the 
putting  about  their  Opinions,  and  gaining  as  many 
Profely  tes  as  they  can.   *  No  Man  is  content  to  be  mi^ 
fiaken  alone y  but  every  one  draws  in  others  into  the  fame 

Error  with  himfelf  Nay,  fo  zealous  are  Men  in 
this  Particular,  that  where  ordinary  Means  of  Per- 
fuafioq  ^re  found  infufficient,  theDefed  is  fupply'd 
hy  Violence  and  Terror ^  Sword^  and  Fire^  and  Faggot. 

^  Nemo  fibi  tantum  errar>  fed  aliis  erioris  Caufa  &  Author 
eft. 

B  b  4  This 
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This  is  properly  the  Vice  of  Dogmatical  and  Am- 
bitious People  ;  fuch  as  aim  at  abfolute  Domimon, 
and  would  fain  be  governing  and  prefcribing  to  all 
the  World.  And,  for  the  facilitating  this  Defign, 
and  to  captivate  Men's  Underftandings,  rhey  make 
ufe  of  Two  Artifices.  The  Firft  is,  To  lay  down 
fome  general  Propofitions, which  are  term  a  Funda- 
mental Princifles ;  and  fuch  as  muft  be  prefappofed 
and  granted  on  all  Hands ;  and  from  Thefe,  they 
cell  you,  you  muft  be  fo  far  from  departing,  that 
you  are  not  allow'd  fo  much  as  to  dilpute^  or  ad- 
mit the  leaft  Doubt^  whether  they  be  true  or  not 
Upon  thefe  they  raife  what  Superftrucfture  they 
pleafe,  and  fo  bring  the  World  over  to  their  fidcj 
which  hath  been  a  very  fucccfsful  Cheat,  in  pro^ 
pagating  many  grofs  Errors,  and  giving  Authori- 
ty to  Things  abfolutcly  falfe.  And,  indeed^  the 
Fraird  lies  chiefly  inThofe  Principles,  which  owght 
to  hcTriiph's  Self-evident^  and  clear  to  every  confider- 
ing  Man  ,•  but  Some  have  been  advanced  for  fiich, 
which  upon  ftrift  Examination  will  be  founds  not 
only  as  difputable,but  as  weak_,  as  falfe,  as  any  of  the 
Conclufions  endeavour'd  to  be  drawn  from  them  j 
and  the  Propofitions  contrary  to  Thefe^  carry  at 
leaft  the  fame  Face  of  Probability,  and  have  as 
much  to  fay  for  themfelves. 
Coperni-  Some  Eminent  Perfons,  we  know,  of  late^  hare 
cus  Para-  taken  upon  them  quite  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
cciias.  eltablifli'd,  and  fo  long  uncontetted.  Principles  and 
Rules  of  the  Antients,  in  y^firologj^  Vhyficky  Geome- 
try ^  and  concerning  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  the 
Winds.  Now  all  the  Propofitions  and  Notions  of 
Men  are  equal  to  be  fure,  and  ought  to  have  the 
fame  Authority  with  us,  excepting  only  fo  far  as 
Reafon  gives  one  the  Advantage  above  another. 
Truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  Credit  or  Tefiimmjt 
of  Man  ;  nor  are  there  any  Propofitions  that  com- 
mand an  abfolute  Affent,  and  whofe  Authority  is 

uncon- 
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unconteftable^  but  what  God  hath  been  pleafed  to 
reveal^*  the  reft  are  mere  Vanity  and  Pretence,  that 
challenge  Affent  fo  imperionfly  from  us.  Now 
thefe  Gentlemen  require  us  to  take  their  Word^ 
tod  fwallow  All  they  fet  before  us,  without  chew- 
ing- not  any  Tryal  or  Examination  is  allow'd 
you^  which  is  the  greateft  Injuftice  and  Tyranny 
in  the  World.  God  (as  was  obferved  before)  hath 
this  Right  incommunicable  to  any  befide  Himfelf, 
to  command  our  Affent  in  all  he  fays^  upon  this 
fcore  merely^  beccufe  he  fays  it.  Where,  by  God's 
faying  it,  is  included  the  Meffage  of  all  thofe  that 
are  knt^  and  attefted  by  hirh,  and  not  any  imme- 
diate Revelation  intended,  and  nothing  elfe  •  for 
in  oppofition  to  fuch  Meffengers,  fo  commiffioned 
and  approved  it  is,  that  our  Lord  fays.  He  thatfpeak- 

itb^  bimfelffs  a  Lyar. 

The  Other  Method_,  by  which  many  have  been 
drawn  ifato  Errors,  is  by  counterfeiting  this  Seal 
from  Heaven,  pretending  fome  new  Miracle,  or 
particular  Infpiration,  or  ftrange  Apparition,  or, 
the  like  ;  a  Trick,  which  Hiftory  tells  us,  hath  been 
<rften  play'd  with  great  Dexterity  and  Succefs,  by 
Princes,  and  Law-givers,  and  Generals  of  Armies. 
The  firil  Perfuafion  taken  from  the  Party  con- 
cerned, foon  gets  poffeffion  of  the  weaker  fort ;  but 
this  is  fo  nice,  fo  feeble,  and  fo  frail,  that  the  leaft 
Miftake,  or  Mifmanagement  would  fpoil  and  break 
all  to  pieces  again  :  And  Wonderful  it  is  to  reflcd, 
what  famous  Impreffions  have  been  owing  to  poor 
and  frivolous  Beginnings.  But  when  this  Impref- 
fion  comes  abroad  into  the  World,  it  grows  to  a 
prodigious  Bulk,  and  ftretches  it  felf  fo,by  the  help 
of  Time  and  Numbers,  as  to  take  in  Men  of  bet- 
ter Senfe,  and  more  difcerning  Judgments.  For  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  then  to  kick  againft  a  general  Be- 
lief; a  Man  hath  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  come 
i^j  ^hd  make  One.    The  ftrongeft  Evidence,  and 

moft 
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The  Fifth  and  Laft  ReJpeB  under 
which  Man  n^as  to  he  confeder- 
ed ;  confining  of  the  Differences 
between  Some  and  Other s^ ;  anl 
of  the  Comparifons  arifing  from 
hence. 


CHAP.    XLL 

of  the  Difference  and  Inequality  of  Men 

in  general. 

THere  is  not  any  One  Thing  in  all  this  lower 
Worlds  wherein  fo  great  Variety  is  oblervable^ 
as  in  Mankind  ,•  not  any  general  Head  or  Species 
of  BeingSj  whofe  Individuals  differ  in  fo  many, 
and  fo  diftant  Particulars  from  one  another.  If 
Pliny,  and  Herodotus,  and  Plutarch  may  be  credited; 
There  are  Men  in  fome  Places,  whofe  Form  and 
Figure  bears  bat  very  little  Refemblance  to  this  of 
Ours ;  and  feveral  Mongrels  and  Medleys  between 
the  Man  and  the  Beafl,  Some  Countries  are  inha- 
bited by  Men  without  any  Head^  whofe  Eyes  and 
Mouth  are  placed  in  their  Breafls ;  fome  by  Her- 
maphrodites; forae^  where  they  go  upon  all  Four; 
fome,  where  they  have  but  One  Eye,  and  That  in 
the  middle  of  their  Forehead  j  and  a  Head  fhaped 

fliore 
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more  like  a  Dog^  than  fuch  as  we  fee  Men  ufu- 
ally  have.  Some  Places,  where  the  lower  Part  is 
all  Fifli  3  and  they  live  in  the  Water  ,•  where 
their  Women  bring  Children  at  Five  Years  old, 
and  live  no  longer  than  Eight ;  where  their  SkuU 
and  Forehead  is  fo  hard^  that  no  Iron  can  break 
or  enter  it,  but  rebomnds  back  again  ,•  where  they 
are  transformed  into  Wolves,and  Sheep,  and  Oxen, 
and  at  laft  return  to  the  Humane  Form  again  j 
where  they  have  no  Mouth,  and  all  the  Nourifh- 
ment  they  are  fuftained  by,  is  from  the  Smell  of 
certain  Scents.  And,  to  go  no  farther.  This  very 
laft  Age  hath  difcovered,  and  many  now  living 
have  &tn  and  felt  Men,  that  have  no  Beards  at 
all  j  that  live  without  the  ufe  of  Fire,  or  Corn,  or 
Wine  ,•  and  Countries,  where  what  We  abomi- 
nate as  the  moft  odious  Deformity,  is  look'd  upon 
and  valu'd  as  the  moft  exquifite  Beauty,-  (as  hath 
been  hinted  before.  )  As  for  the  Diverfity  of  Cu- 
ftoms  and  Manners,  That  will  be  the  Bufinefs  of 
another  Head.  What  hath  been  related  here  may 
poffibly  feem  incredible  ,•  but  if  it  do,  our  Point 
will  be  prov'd  without  it.  For  go  no  farther  than 
our  own  Knowledge,  and  what  infinite  Differences 
are  there  in  Faces  ?  infomuch  that  Two  are  no 
where  to  be  found,  exa<StIy  and  in  all  Particulars 
alike.  'Tis  true,  fometimes  there  happen  Miftakes 
of  one  Perfon  for  another,  becaufe  of  a  very  great 
Likenefs  between  them  ,•  but  then  Thefe  always 
happen,  when  One  of  the  Parties  is  not  by.  For 
when  we  meet  them  Both  together,  the  Error  va- 
nilhes  ^  and  we  eafily  difcern  a  Difference,  which 
ferves  for  a  fufficient  Mark  of  Diftindion  to  us, 
the*  perhaps  it  is  fuch  a  one,  as  we  cannot  readily 
tell  what  to  call  it. 

Thp  Souls  of  Men  are  yet  more  various,  ^and  full 
of  diftinguifhing  Charadcrs,  than  their  Bodies  j 
For  there  is  in  this  refped,  .not  only  a  greater  Dif-? 

ference 
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ference  between  Man  and  Man,  than  any  that  can 
be  difcover'd  between  Bead  andBeail:  But  (which 
is  but  a  bad  Biifinefs,  and  not  much  for  our  Ho- 
nour )  the  diftance  is  more  between  Ibme  Men 
and  Others,  than  it  feems  to  be  between  Ibme  Men 
and  Beafts.  For  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and 
apprehenfive  Animals,  feems  to  make  much  nearer 
approaches  to  the  Undcrftanding  and  Sagacity  of 
Men  of  the  loweft  Form^  than  Thofe  Men  to  fome 
of  the  moft  capable  and  accomplifh'd  Perfbns.  Now 
this  mighty  Difference  between  Men  proceeds  from 
inward  and  unfeen  Caufes,*  from  the  Mind,  which 
confifts  of  fuch  variety  of  Parts  ;  and  it  is  brought 
about  by  fuch  intricate  Springs  and  Principles  of 
Motion,  that  the  Contemplation  of  them  would  be 
infinite,  and  the  Degrees  depending  upon  them 
without  number. 

Now  the  laft  Part  of  our  Undertaking  for  at- 
taining to  a  right  Knowledge  of  Man,  muft  con- 
fift  of  the  Dittindions  and  Differences  obfervablc 
in  Him :  And  Thefe  are  of  feveral  forts,  according 
to  the  different  Parts  of  which  Humane  Nature  is 
compounded,  and  the  different  Methods  and  Capa- 
cities in  which  Men  may  be  confider'd^,  and  com- 
par'd  with  one  another.  At  prefent  we  will  in- 
fiance  in  Five,  which  fecm  to  be  the  Principal ; 
and  of  fo  large  Extent,  that  all  the  reft  may  be  re- 
duc'd  to  them.  For,  generally  fpeaking,  all  thatis 
in  Man  is  either  Body  or  Spirit,,  Natural  or  Ac- 
quired,Publick  or  Private,  Apparent  or  Secret;  and 
accordingly  this  Fifth  and  Laft  Confideration  fliall 
branch  it  felf  into  Five  Particulars^  which  fhall  be  fo 
many  Capital  Diftindions  between  Man  and  Man. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  Natural^  Ejfentialy  and  Uni- 
'verfal ;  in  which  the  whole  Man,  both  Body  and 
JMind,  are  concerned. 

I'he  Second  is  principally  Natural  and  £/«- 
tial  i  but  in  fome  meafure  Artificial  and  acquir  d 


too; 
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too  ,•  and  this  concerns  the  Strength  and  Capaci- 
ty of  the  Mind. 

The  Third  is  AccUtntaly  znd  depends  upon  Men's 
Conditions  and  their  Duties  refpedively  ,•  the 
Ground  of  all  which  is  taken  from  the  Circum- 
ftance  of  Superiour  or  Inferiour. 

The  Fourth  is  likewife  Accidentaly  and  relates  to 
Men's  particular  Profeffions^  and  different  ways  of 
Living. 

The  Fifth  and  Laft  confiders  them  with  regard 
to  the  Ad*vantag€s  and  Difadvantagesy  by  which  ei- 
ther Nature  or  Fortune  hath  diftinguiflicd  them. 


CHAP.     XLII. 

Ihe  Firjl  Dijference  whereby  Men  are  di- 
flinguijhd^  which  is  Natural^  and  EJfen- 
tial^  and  derived  from  the  federal  Climaus 
of  the  World. 

THE  Firft^  moft  remarkable^  and  univerfal 
DiftinAion  between  fome  Men  and  Others, 
is  That  which  regards  the  whole  Perfon,  the  Mind 
and  Body  both,  and  all  the  Parts  whereof  Man  con- 
fifts.  And  This  is  deriv'd  from  the  different  Situa- 
tion of  Countries,  and  Divifions  of  the  World ; 
In  proportion  to  which  there  neceffarily  fol- 
lows a  Difference  in  the  Afpeds  and  Influences  of 
the  Heavens,  the  Diftance  of  the  Sun,  the  Tempe- 
rament of  the  Air,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Soil : 
And  from  hence  Men  receive  different  Comple- 
xions, and  Statures,  and  Countenances  ,•  nay,  dif- 
ferent Manners  and  Difpofitions ;  and  different  Fa- 
culties 
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Culties  of  the  Soul  too.  *  Tife  Climate  does  not  edj 
contribute  'very  much  to  the  Strength  of  the  Body,  but  alfi 
to  the  Vigour  of  the  Mind.  At  Athens  the  Air  is  thin 
and  finey  from  whence  the  Athenians  are  generally  Jharf, 
and  of  quick  Parts  :  At  Thebes  It  is  thick  ^ndfc^j 
and  this  makes  the  Inhabitants  and  Natl'ves  of  that  Coun- 
try y  fiupld  and  dull,  grcfs  and  robujt.  This  Confidera- 
tion  mov'd  Tlato  to  thank  Godj  that  he  was  a  Na- 
tive of  Athens  and  not  of  Thebes. 

t  Prollfick  Rays  fiied  by  the  Partial  Sun^ 
Are  not  confnd  to  Seeds  and  Plants  alone  ^ 
Souls  too  the  differing  Genial  Infltunce  knoiVy 
And  relljh  of  the  Soil  In  which  they  grow. 

As  the  Nature  of  the  Fruits^  and  of  other  Animals 
is  very  different,  according  to  the  Regions  where 
they  fpring,  and  are  bred  ,•  fo  Men  likewife  owe 
their  Temper  to  their  Country  j  and  upon  this  ac- 
count bring  into  the  World  with  them  Difpofitions 
Greater  orLefs,  to  War,  Courage^  Juftice,  Tempe- 
rance, Docility,  Religion,  Chaftity,  Wit^  Good- 
ne(s.  Obedience,  Beauty,  Health,  and  Strength. 
Upon  this  account  Cyrus  would  not  permit  the  Pa- 
fans  to  quit  their  own  Country,  which  was  rough 
and  rocky,  for  another  that  was  charnpaign  and 
fmoGth,-  and  the  Rcafon  he  gave  was,  Thatfoft 
and  pleafant  Soils  produce  Effeminate  People;  and 
Fruitfulnefs  in  the  Ground  caufes  Earrennefs  i^ 
the  Minds  of  the  Inhabitants, 

According  to  this  Ground^work  we  •niaj'-  eretft 
general  Schemes  of  the  World,  by  parcelling  out 


*  Plaga  Coeli  non  fo'um  ad  robur  Corporum,  fed  Sc  animo- 
nim  facie.  Athenis  tenue  c<r!uai,  ex  quo  eriam  acuriores  At- 
tici  :  cralfum  Thebis,  ideo  pingues  Thebani  &  valences. 

t  Talcs  Tunc  honiinum  me  ares,  quali  pater  ipfe 
Jupitei  auftif«:rd  luftravic  lampide  terra?. 

tiie 
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the  Countries  of  it  into  Three  large  Divifions,  and 
the  Natives  into  zi  many  DifpoHtions.  The  Three 
general  Divifions  to  be  made  on  this  Occalionj  /ball 
a)mprehend  the  Two  Extremities  of  North  and 
Jouth,  and  the  Middle  Region  between  them  both* 
Each  Part  or  Divifion  fliallconfift  of  Sixty  Degrees. 
The  Firft  ftiall  be  plac'd  under  the  Line,  and  take 
in  Thirty  Degrees  on  each  fide  of  it ;  that  is.  All 
that  Part  of  the  Globe  contain'd  within  the  Two 
Fropicksj  and  fome  fraall  Matter  more.  In  which 
Part  lie  thofe  that  are  commonly  call'd  the  Hot  and 
southern  Countries,  and  that  which  Aftronomers 
ind  Geographers  diftinguilh  by  the  Title  of  the  Tor- 
pid Zone;  Africa  and  ^^tbiofia  in  the  middle  between 
Eaft  and  Weil  ;  Arabia^  Calicut ^  the  Moluques,  and 
Java  Eaft  ward ;  Peru  and  the  great  Seas  w  eft  ward* 
The  Second  or  Middle  Divifion  goes  Thirty  De- 
grees beyond  the  former  on  each  fide,  reckoning 
irom  the  Tropicks  towards  the  Poles  ,•  and  thefe  are 
the  Moderate  Climates,  or  Temf&ate  Zones.  This 
includes  all  Eurofe  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Eaft  and  Weft  j  the  greater  and  leffer  Afi^ 
Eaftward  ,•  and  Cbinay  Jafan^  and  America  to  the 
Weftward.  The  Third  extends  it  felf  Thirty  De- 
grees farther  yet,  which  lie  neareft  to  each  Pole  ; 
Thefe  are  the  Fri^d  Zones ^  the  Frozen  Regions^ 
and  they  that  are  call'd  the  Northern  Nations,  as 
Tartarj^  Mufcovjy  Efiotilany  Magellan^  and  all  that 
Trad  which,  becaule  not  hitherto  fully  difcover'd, 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Terra  Incognita. 

According  to  this  general  Partition  of  the  World, 
the  Qualities  and  Difpofitions  of  the  People  are 
proportionably  different :  And  that,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  Body,  the  Mind,  Religion,  or  Manners ; 
as  this  little  Table  here  fubjoyn'd  will  more  di- 
ftinaiy  reprefeujc  the  Matter. 
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It  is  no  difficult  Matter  to  evince  the  Truth  of      i. 
thefe  Charadersj  andaflign  very  probable  Reafons,  ThtfeDifn^ 
why  the  Perfons  here  mentioned  fhould  thus  differ  ^^^'J^  ^^ 
from  each  other.    As  to  thofe  Differences,  which 
relate  to  the  Body ;  we  have  Evidence  of  Senfe  for 
them,  and  our  Eyes  fupply  the  Place  of  a  Thou- 
fand  Arguments.    If  there  be  fome  excepted  Cafes 
from  the  general  Rules,  they  may  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for,  (tho'  indeed  thefe  Exceptions  are 
but  very  few )    The  mingling  and  promifcuous 
Marriages  of  feveral  Nations  ,•  the  Winds,  the  Wa- 
ters, and  particular  Situation  of  the  Places  where 
they  dwell,  may  each  of  them  contribute  to  it,  and 
all  together  may  make  a  confiderable  Alteration. 
Thus  a  very  high  and  mountainous  Country  may 
vary  remarkably  from  a  flat  under  the  fame  Lati- 
tude ,-  nay,  this  different  Site  may  caufe  fome  Va- 
riation in  th«  very  fame  Country  or  City.    P/«- 
tarcb  obferves,  that  the  Humours  of  Thofe  who 
were  born  and  dwelt  in  the  upper  Town  at  A- 
\  thmsy  were  very  diftant  from  Thofe  of  the  lower 
i  Town,  and  by  the  Sea-fide  about  the  Tir^an  Port. 
A  high  Mountain  on  the  North-fide  of  a  Valley, 
will  render  the  Plain  to  the  Southward  of  it,  to  all 
I  Intents  and  Purpofes,  a  Southern  Climate  ,•  and  by 
I  the  fame  Reafbn,  a  Mountain  to  the  Southward, 
I  which  intercepts  the  Sun,  will  give  the  Valley  be- 
yond it  the  Effeds  of  a  Northern  Climate* 
As  for  thofe  Differences,  which  relate  to  the      iJ 
I  Mind  }  We  know  very  well,  that  Mechanical  Im-  r&«>  Mnd 
piovements,  and  moft  Laborious  and  Handicraft 
I  Arts  come  out  of  the  North,  where  the  People  are 
I  Temarkable  for  indefatigable  Induftry  and   Toil- 
But  Learning  and  Speculative  Sciences  move  with 
the  Sun,  and  come  from  the  South  to  Us.    C^far^ 
and  the  Ancients,  give  the  vy£gyptians  the  Chara  Aer 
of  a  mofl  Ingenious,  and  exceeding  Subtle  People ; 
^nd  the  Scripture  takes  Notice,  as  one  Commcnda- 
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tk>n  and  great  Accompliflimem  of  Mofes^th^Lt  he  had 
Afti  vii.  been  inftruded^  and  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  Wtf" 
*^*  domoftbe^^zyftians.    From  thence  firft  Philofo- 

phy  let  forward  into  Eurofe ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
beholding  to  tAgypt  for  the  Fundamentals  and  Ele- 
ments of  Wifdom.  Greatnefs  and  State  feems  to 
have  begun  there,  by  reafon  of  the  Vigour  and 
Subtilty  of  their  Parts.  The  Guards  or  Princes, 
even  of  Them^  whofe  Dwellings  and  Dominioos 
are  in  the  South,  are  ufually  compofed  of  Northerly 
Men ;  as  being  look'd  upon  to  have  more  Strenjjh 
of  Body,  and  lefs  of  Mind  j  fit  for  Fight  and  De- 
fence, but  not  qualify'd  for  fubtle  Plots  and  fe* 
cret  Defigns,  nor  difpofed  to  Treachery  and  Ma- 
lice. What  was  faid  of  Hannibal,  is  true  of  thefe 
.Southern  Nations^  They  are  of  a  Difpofition  that 
will  ferve  for  Great  Vices^  and  Great  Virtues,  and 
may  be  eminent  in  either  :  That  which  is  chiefly 
commendable  in  the  Northern,  is  Good-Nature, 
and  Plainnefs,  and  undefigning  Honefty .  The  in- 
termediate Sciences,  fuch  asaremix'd,  partly  Spe- 
culative^ and  partly  Practical ;  Politicks  (for  In- 
flance)  and  Laws,  and  Eloquence,  and  the  like, 
are  owing  to  the  Middle  Regions  between  thofe 
Extremes,  and  mod  confpicuous  and  improved 
there.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Greateft  and 
moft  Flourifliing  Empires  and  States,  have  been 
feated  in  this  Part  of  the  World. 

As  to  our  Third  Particular :  Moft  Part  of  the  Re- 
KdiTion.  %^<^»-^  pra(5lifed  in  the  World,  came  from  theNSouth; 
and  what  Mankind  generally  obferve  at  this  Day, 
is  either  what  begun  there,  or  Additions  and  Im- 
provements upon  it,  ^y£gyftf  and  Arabia^  and  Cbd- 
daay  have  been  their  Teachers  and  Patterns  ;  and 
Africa  is  obferv'd  to  have  more  Superftition  in  it, 
than  all  the  World  befides.  Witnefs,  the  Frequency 
of  their  Vows,  and  the  incredible  Magnificence  of 
their  Temples,    As  for  the  Northern  Nations,  C^- 
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far  takes  Notice,  That  they  have  but  very  little 
Regard  to  Rellgimy  but  employ  and  delight  them- 
felves  chiefly  in  War  and  Hunting* 

For  the  Manners  and  Difpofitipns  of  Men  in  gene-  ^ 
ral  i  look  upon  the  Firft  in  regard  to  War,  and  it 
is  moft  evident,  that  Numerous  Armies,  Military 
Arts  and  Difcipline,  Engines,  and  Inftruments,  and 
Inventions  of  this  kind,  are  originally  deriv'd  from 
the  North.  The  Nations  which  lee  out  from  thence, 
Scythians^  and  Gothsy  and  Vandalsy  and  Hunns,  and 
Tartars y  and  Turks,  2indGermans  j  Thefe  have  fought, 
and  fubdu*d  all  other  Nations,  and  ravag'd  the 
whole  World.  The  Devaflations  they  made,  and 
the  Barbarities  they  eiercifed,  gave  Occafion  to 

that  Proverb,  That  all  E'uil  came  cut  of  the  North. 
Duels,  and  Set  Combats,  are  deriv'd  from  Them. 
SoHnus  lays,  the  Northern  Nations  worfhip  the 
Blade  of  a  Sword,  ftuck  down  into  the  Earth. 
Other  People  have  not  been  able  to  conquer  them  ; 
Not  even  the  Romans ^  who  vanquiihed  the  reft  of 
the  World,  but  were  Themfelves  overcome  and  de- 
ftroy'd  by  Them.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  South 
Wind  makes  them  weak  and  faint,  and  that  in 
Proportion  as  they  advance  nearer  the  South,  they 
degenerate  and  grow  feeble }  and  fo  juft  contra- 
ry. The  Southern  Nations,  when  they  move  North- 
ward, improve  their  Conftitutions,  and  feel  Them- 
felves grow  much  more  hardy  and  ftrong.    Up- 
on the  Account  of  this  Courage  and  Warlike  Spi- 
rit it  is,  that  the  Northern  People  cannot  endure 
to  be  infulted  and  tyranniz'd  over  j    They  are 
Enemies  to  Arbitrary  Power,  and  Abfolute  Do- 
minion j  are  great  Lovers  of  Liberty  j  and  fubmit 
rapft  willinely  where  the  Governments  are  Ele- 
^ive.    As  for  Chaftity  and  Jealoufy ;  In  the  North 
One  Man  hath  but  One  Wife,  (as  Tacitus  obferves) 
and  he  thinks  One  Wife  fufficient  too  y  They  are 
ty  no  means  inclined  to  Jealoufy,  (hys  Munfitr} 
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as  one  may  guefs  by  Men  and  their  Wives  bath- 
ing together  in  a  Company  of  Strangers.  Poly- 
gamy is  pradifed  all  over  the  whole  Southern 
Trad.  All  Africa^  (fays  Solinus)  is  devoted  to  the 
Worfhip  of  Venus.  Southern  Men  have  a  ftrange 
Propenfion  to  Jealoufy,  and  even  die  with  the  Rage 
of  it  •  and  therefore  they  get  Eunuchs  for  their 
Securicy^  and  fet  Them  as  a  Guard  upon  their 
Women.  Thus  the  Grand  Seignior  does  in  his  Sc- 
ragliOj  where  he  keeps  vaft  lumbers  of  Ladies, 
(like  a  Stable  of  Mares)  to  breed  upon. 

In  Cruelty  both  Extremes  refemble  one  another  j 
but  tho'  the  Effect  be  the  fame,  the  Caufe  is  not 
fo  ;  as  will  be  explain  d  prefently,  when  we  come 
to  confider  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Differences.  The 
moil  barbarous  Methods  of  Punifhment,  fuch  as 
Breaking  upon  the  Wheel,  and  Impaling  Men 
alive,  came  from  the  North.  The  Mercileis  Cru-, 
ielties  of  the  Mufcinntes  and  Tartars^  are  abundantly 
notorious  ;  The  Germans  (Tacitus  tells  us)  never 
punifh  Malefadors  by  Legal  Procefs,  but  fall  up- 
on them,  and  cut  them  to  Pieces  like  Enemies. 
The  Southern  Nations  too  flay  their  Criminals 
alive ,«  and  their  Defire  of  Revenge  is  fo  eager  and 
impatient,  that  fometimes  they  run  ftark-road,  if 
they  cannot  find  Means  to  fatisfy  it.  Between 
theie  mod  diftant  Regions,  the  Nations  are  full 
of  Kindnefs,  and  Good-Nature.  The  Romans  ufu- 
ally  infliilited  no  greater  Punifhment,  than  that  of 
Bani/hing  their  mofl;  grievous  Offenders.  The  Greeks 
mingled  a  flupifying  Draught  of  Hemlock^  and 
other  Poyfonous  Drugs,  yet  fo  that  it  flioald  be 
fweet  upon  the  Palate  ;  and  This  they  gave  theif 
condemn  d  Perfons  to  drinjc  and  die.  wkh.  And 
Cicero  fays.  That  Humanity  and  Courtely  kem 
to  be  the  Portion  and  peculiar  Qualities  of  the 
Lejjer  AJicty  and  to  have  been  from  thence  difiiifed 
over  the  reft  of  the  World. 

Now 
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Now,  the  True  Caufe,  from  whence  all  thefe       y. 
Differences^  both  in  the  Perfons  and  the  Difpofiti-  ^^  ^^»fi 
MS  of  Men,  proceed  ^  is  no  other  than  the  inward  ^^A^J^g,^ 
natural  Heat,  being  diftributed  among  the  Peo- 
ple of  thefe  feveral  Climates,  fb  very  unequally  as 
it  is  :  For  each  Country  differs  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  thefe  Proportions  differ.   The  Northern 
Nations  have  it  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the   great  Coldnefs  of  their  Air,    which 
keeps  this  Heat,  and  fhuts  it  up  clofe  ;  as  we  find 
Cellars  in  Rocks  and  deep  Wells  hottefl  in  Whi- 
ter ;  and,  to  go  no  farther  from  Home,  (b  are  our 
own  Breaft  and  Stomach,  becaufe  of  the  Strength 
and  Abundance  of  inward  Heat  at  that  Time. 
Now,  This  mufl  needs  he  much  weaker  in  Sou- 
thern People,  becaufe  the  exceeding  Vehemence  of 
the  Scorching  Heat  without,  and  trie  Force  of  the 
Sun-beam  fcatters,  and  draws  it  outwards.    As  our 
Stomachs  and  Places  under  Ground  are  coolefl  in 
Summer,  and  we  feel  our  inward  Burnings  abated 
by  Sweating.    From  this  Difference,  I  fay,  and 
unequal  Degrees  of  Natural  Heat,  arife  the  feve- 
ral Differences  already  mentioned  j  not  fueh  only 
as  the  Body  is  concerned  in,  for  Thefe  are  vifible 
and  obvious  ,•  but  Thofe  that  make  a  Change  in 
the  Minds  of  Men  too :  For  the  Southerly  Peo- 
ple being  colder  in  their  Conflitutions,  are  from 
hence  difpofed  to  Melancholy ;  and  this  makes 
them  Staid  and  SoHd,  Conltant,  Contemplative, 
Ingelrious,  Wife,  Religious,  and  Devout.  For  Wif- 
dom  and  Docility  is  moft  eminently  vifible  in 
Beafls  of  af^cold"  Temperament  j  as  Elephants  par- 
ticularly, which  are  more  Melancholick  than  any 
other  Animals,  and  are  manifeflly  the  mofl  Ap- 
prehenfive  and  apt  of  any,  all  which  I  impute  to 
the  Coldnefs  of  their  Blood.    From  the  fame  Su- 
perfluity and  Predominance  ofMelancholy  in  their 
Temper,  the  Southern  People  feem  to  be  more 
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Lafcivious  and  Luftful  than  others^  this  being  a 
fharp  and  fretting  Humour^  and  apt  to  provoke 
iiich  Inclinations  j  as  we  fee  it  in  Hares  particu- 
larly. From  the  fame  fliarp  fretting  Melancholy, 
they  are  Barbarous  and  Cruel ;  for  That  whets  the 
Paluons^  and  urges  them  to  Blood  and  Revengp. 
Now  the  Northern  People^  in  whofe  Confticn- 
don  Phlegm  is  moft  predominant^  and  who  a- 
bound  in  Blood  and  Spirits ;  are  juft  oppofite  to 
the  Former^  and  have  the  dire&  contrary  Quali- 
ties^ excepting  that  they  agree  in  that  fingle  Point 
of  Cruelty.  But  This  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World 
proceeds  chiefly  from  a  very  different  Reafon  j  and 
that  feeros  to  be  Want  of  Judgmeut  ,•  fo  that,  like 
Beafts^  They  are  ftrong  in  their  Paffions^  and  weak 
in  thofe  Faculties,  that  fliould  controul^  and  keep 
them  in.  The  Countries  of  the  Middle  Divifioo, 
abound  in  Blood  and  Choler,  and  fo  are  delivered 
frot\i  the  111  Effefts  of  both  Extremes^  Phlegm 
and  Melancholy  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  are  Mo- 
derate in  their  Paffions^  Good-humour'd^  Cheer- 
ful^  Nimble^  and  Apt,  and  A&ive. 

It  were  poffible  to  reprefent  the  different  Tem- 
per and  Spirit  of  thefe  Three  Sorts  of  People,  after 
a  yet  more  nice  and  perfed  maimer^  by  maidng 
the  Application  and  Comparilbn  to  extend  to  all 
kind  of  Things  whatfoever  ,•  A  fhort  Scheme  whe^^ 
of  this  little  Table  will  prefent  you  with  ;  and  by 
That  you  will  perceive^  what  are  the  particular 
Qualities,  Influences^  Improvements^  and  Adions 
of  each  of  them.  For,  according  to  what  hath 
been  already  obferv'd  upon  this  Head^  we  mufl 
affign  to  the 
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Qualities 
of  the  Soul. 


Ncrthernt 

Common  Senfe. 


Planets. 
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of  different 
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Arts  and  Ma- 

nufadures. 
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Difcourfe  and 
R^atiocination. 
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IntelleA. 


The  Subtihy  of 
Foxes^  and  Re- 
ligion of  Divines. 


y«;i- 1  Em  pe- 
rer.     Crours. 
Mr-  rOra- 
cury.jtovits. 


S  at  ur. 2  Contemr 
^plation. 


Prudence,  and  gP'^*^'^!^^^^ 
Knowledge  of  f  o™>«nd  Know- 

Good  and  Evil  ^^^1%  9^  True 

and  Falfe. 


Labourers  and 
Artiians ,  and 
Soldiers. 


Magiftrates ,  di-  Prelates,  Divines 
fcreet  and  provi-  and    Philofo- 


dent  Perfons. 


Young  Men, 
Aukward  and 
Unapt. 


phers. 


Jrown  Men,     ^u*,     ^ 

5ood  Managers,Sl^.^«^"\^'"^^^^ 
La\m r»./|Wife  and 


tnd  Men  of  Bu- 
(iiiels. 


Thoughtful. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  peculiar  Excellencies^  and  moft  re- 
markable Diftin<%k>ns^  which  may  be  attributed  to 
this  general  Divifion  of  Nonh  and  South.    The 
Nations  that  He  Wefiward^  and  the  People  that 
dwell  upon  the  Mountains^  approach^  and  have  s» 
great  Affinity  to  the  Northern  Climates ;  becaufe 
of  the  Cold,  to  which  thofe  Situations  are  more 
^aposM ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  of  Them  who  Kvc 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sea.    They  are  War- 
like and  Fierce,  Lovers  of  Liberty,  and  have  more 
Honefty  and  Simplicity  in  their  Tempers.    And  fo 
again,  the  Eaftern  Countries  refemble   the  Sou- 
thern, as  do  alfo  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  Cham- 
paign and  great  Valleys,  and  the  Borderers  upoa 
the  Sea.    They  are  more  Tender  and  Effeminate, 
by  reafon  of  the  Fniitfulnefs  of  their  Soil  ,•  for  Fer- 
tility inclines  Men  to  Softnefs  and  Pleafiire.    And 
your  Iflanders  are  commonly  Subtle, and  Cunning, 
and  Deceitful;  by  reafoa  of  that  Commerce  and 
CorrefpoiKlencc  they  hold  with  Men  and  Nations 
of  different  Tempers  abroad. 

From  this  whole  Difcourfe  we  may  conclude  in 
general^  that  the  Piivilege  of  the  Northern  Climates 
lies  chiefly  in  the  Qualifications  of  the  Body; 
Strength,  and  a  Robuft  Conftitiition  i%  their  pecu 
liar  Excellence  and  Portion.  The  Southern  hare 
the  Advantage  in  the  Mind^  Subtilty,  andPenc- 
.  tration,  and  Quicknefs  of  Parts,  is  Their  Talent 
The  Middle  Regions  have  fomewhat  of  Both,  and 
partake  of  all  Thefe  Excellencies  ^  but  of  Each  k 
lefs  Degrees  aoad  moderate  Proportions.  From 
hence  likewifo  we  may  underftand,  that  the  Man- 
ners and  Original  Difpofitions  of  Men,fimply  con- 
fider'd,  are  not  Vices  or  Virtues  in  their  own  Na- 
ture, but  Neceffary  and  Natural  Effeds.  And, the 
abfolute  renouncing  or  devefting  our  felves  oj 
Thefe  ,•  nay,  the  perfed  Reformation  of  them,  is 

fomething  more  than  difliicult  ^  it  is  in  fome  Cafo 
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out  of  our  Power.  But  tke  fweetning,  and  mode- 
rating, and  reducing  thefe  Natural  Extremes  to 
Temper,  and  a  due  Medium ;  the  watcliiag  over 
them  carefully,  and  reftraining  their  Motions,  This 
is  properly  our  Duty,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Wiftiom 
and  Virtue* 


m^mm 
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The  Second  ViftinSiionj  and  nicer  Difference^ 
which  regards  the  Souls  of  Mm,  or  the  In- 
ternal Qualifications  and  Capacities  of  their 
Minds. 

THis  Secpnd  DiflinAion,  which  concerns  the      i. 
Minds   of  Men,   and  their  inward  Accom-  Three  Sons 
pliihments,  is  by  no  means  fo  manifeft:  as  the  for-  ^*'  ^'* 
mer  :  It  is  not  obvious  to  Senfe  at  all,  nor  does  '^t^Mmin  the 
fall  within  the  compafs  of  every  one's  Notice  zn^World. 
Obfervation.    The  Caufes  of  it  are  likewife  com- 
pounded i  for  it  depends  partly  upon  Nature^  and 
partly  upon  Induftry  and  Art ;  and  fo  extends  to 
our  acquired  Excellencies^  as  well  as  to  Thofe  that 
are  born  and  bred  with  us.    According  to  this  Di- 
ftinftion,.  there  are  ( as  was  obferv*d  before)  Three 
forts  of  Mf^n,  which  divide  them  into  Three  Claffes 
or  Degrees  of  Souls. 

In  the  Firft  and  loweft  of  thefe  Ranks  we  may 
place  thofc  weak  and  mean  Soujs,  which  are  al- 
moft  of  a  Level  with  Body  and  Matter ;  of  flen- 
der  and  narnow  Capacities ;  almoft  perfedly  paf- 
five,  and.fach  as  Nature  feems  to  have  made  on 
purpofe  to  Endure  and  Obey  ,•  to  live  under  Sub- 
jeAion  and  Managei9Mt,  and  tamely  to  fpUow 

their 
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their  Leaders;  In  a  Word^  fuch  as  are  hutjufiMmy 
and  no  more. 

In  the  Second  and  middle  Row^  are  Thofe  of  a 
tolerable  Judgment  and  Underftanding^  and  fuch  as 
make  fome  Pretenfions  to  Wit  and  Learnings  Ma* 
nagement  and  Addrefs :  Thefe  Men  know  Some- 
things but  they  are  not  fufiiciently  acquainted  with 
Themfelves  ,•  They  are  content  to  take  up  with 
Opinions  commonly  receiv^d^and  ftick  fall  to  their 
firil  Impreffions^  without  troubling  Themfelves,  ot 
indeed  being  judicious  enough^  to  enquire  into  tte 
Truth,  and  Bottom  of  Things  j  nay^  were  they 
capable  of  finding  their  deep  and  moil  abftmle 
Caufes,  they  think  this  an  unlawful  Curiofity^  and 
fo  make  the  Submiffion  of  their  Judgments  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Duty  and  Confcience.  They  look  no 
farther  than  that  little  Spot  of  Ground  where  they 
iland  Themfelves,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Matters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  the  World  over, 
exa<9;ly  the  fame  with  what  they  fee  them  at  home; 
and  all  that  differ  from  them  in  Cufioms  or  Ofiniwy 
they  look  upon  with  Tity  or  Dijdain  ,•  and  allow 
no  better  Names  to,  than  Ignorant  and  UnciwlkHi 
Wild  and  Barbarous.  They  live  in  perfed  Slavery 
to  local  Laws,  and  the  Vogue  of  that  Village  or 
City  where  they  have  dwelt  ever  fince  they  were 
hatched  ;  and  this  they  do,  not  only  in  a  quiet 
Compliance,  and  orderly  Obedience  to  them, 
(  which  it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Man,  even  the 
ableft  and  moft  judicious,  to  do  )  but  they  con- 
form their  Senfe,  and  their  Soul  to  them  i  and 
are  verily  perfuaded,  that  what  is  belie v'd  and 
praiftis'd  in  their  own  Town,  is  the  infallible  Sun- 
dard  of  Truth  i  the  Only,  or  the  Beft  Rule  of  Vir- 
tue i  and  that  all  Men's  Notions  of  Right  and 
Wrongs  ought  to  be  meafur'd  fc>y  Theirs.  Thefe 
forts  of  Men  belong'  to  the  Sohool  and  Diftrift 
of  Arijhtk  i  They  are  Pofitive  and  Peremptory, 

abounding 
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abounding  in  their  own  Senfe^  and  impatient  of 
Contradi^on :  They  look  more  at  Convenience 
than  Truth ;  and  coniider  what  will  make  moft 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  World,  and  turn  to  beft  Ac- 
count, rather  than  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  find 
Things  as  they  really  are,  and  recommend  what 
is  Beft  in  it  felf  This  Clafs  confifts  of  infinite 
Subdivifions,  great  Variety  of  Attainments  and 
Degrees ;  the  uppermofl  and  moft  capable  among 
them  are  fuch  as  fit  at  Helm,  and  govern  the 
World,'  thofe  that  hold  Empires  and  Kingdoms  in 
their  Hand,  and  either  give  Commands,  or  coun- 
fel  thofe  that  do. 

In  the  Third  and  Higefl  Order,  are  the  Men 
Weft  with  a  lively,  clear,  and  penetrating  Wit }  a 
found,  folid,  and  ftable  Judgment ;  that  do  not 
content  Themfelves  with  bare  Hearfay,  nor  fet  up 
their  Reft  in  general  and  received  Opinions }  that 
fuffer  not  their  Minds  to  be  prepotfeft  and  won 
ovQr  by  the  publick  Vogue,  nor  are  at  all  kept  in 
Awe,  or  afraid  to  oppofe  and  diffent  from  the 
common  Cry,  as  being  very  well  fatisfy'd,  how 
many  Cheats  there  are  abroad  in  the  World ;  and 
that  fome  Things,  no  better  than  FaWhood  and  Jeft, 
at  the  bottom,  have  been  entertain'd,  approved, 
cxtoU'd,  nay  even  reverenc'd  and  ador'd.  For  fuch 
were  the  greateft  part  of  the  old  Philofophy  and 
Phyfick,  fuch  the  Divinations,  and  Oracles,  and 
all  the  Idolatry  and  Trumpery  of  the  Pagan  Wor- 
fliip  ,•  which  prevailed,  even  in  the  moft  refin'd 
Countries,  for  many  Generations  together,  and  kept 
Mankind  in  flavery  to  moft  wicked  and  miferable 
Delufions,  Thefe  Men  therefore  are  for  bringing 
every  Thing  to  the  Light,  fathoming  it  to  the  Bot- 
tom, entring  into  mature  and  impartial  Delibera- 
tion, without  Paffion  or  Prejudice,-  fearching  into 
its  abftrufeft  Caufes,  its  moft  fecret  Motives  and 
Springs,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  firft  Head. 

They 
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They  had  much  rather  continue  tinder  the  Unea-  . 
iineh  of  Doubt  and  DifTatisfadion^  and  fufpend  ' 
their  Aflent  for  a  while^  than  run  themfeives  in- 
to  an  Error^  and  take  up  falfe  Confidences^  aod 
firong  Perfuafions  of  Things^  which  they  have  no 
fnfficient  Ground  to  believe  or  affirm :  For  That  is 
the  effeA  of  Lazinefs  or  Littlenefs  of  Soul ;  grudg- 
ing the  Pains^  or  wanting  the  Courage  to  examine 
fairly;  ofEafmefs  and  Credulity^  of  an  unfettled 
Judgment^   or  a  rafh   and  hafty  Determinadofl. 
Thefe  alas !  are  but  very  Few ;  and  may  be  itc- 
kon'd  Retainers  to  Socrates  and  Plato:  They  are  grave 
and  fober,  modeft  and  referv'd  }  they  hare  a  ^ea- 
ter refpeft  to  Truth,  and  the  Reahty  of  Things, 
than  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Convenience  of  themj 
and  had    much  rather  inform  Themfelves  and 
Others  rightly,  than  entertain  or  propagate  a  Mi- 
fiake,  which  might  tend  to  their  Service  and  Ad- 
vantage.    Now  if  Thefe  have  good  Moral  Difpo- 
fitions  withal ;  if  all  the  Accompliihments  alreidy 
mention'd,  be  crown'd  with  Integrity^  and  Pro- 
bity, and  Virtuous  Living,  They  are  then  Wife  ifl- 
deed.  The  very  Perfons  whofe  Character  we  aic 
now  enquiring  after,  and  fuch  as  this  whole  Tra- 
tife  is  intended  to  make  Men.    But  we  muftnot 
exped  the  World  Ihould  pay  them  all  that  De- 
ference which  is  their  due.    For  they  difoblige 
Mankind  by  forfaking  the  common  Road,  diifeo- 
fenting  from  their  received  Notions  and  Rules ; 
making  new  and  troublefom  Difcoveries,  and  not 
fwallowing  all  that  is  brought  to  them  without 
Chewing.   This  makes  the  Vulgar  look  upon  tbeifl 
with  a  very  jealous  Eye,  as  dangerous  Perfons  j 
and  to  diftinguilh  them  by  the  Titles  of  Fatt&f^ 
Mtny  Virtu^fiy  and  Thihfofhersy  in  a  particular  and 
abttfive  Senfe  of  the  Word. 

Now 
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Now  the  Firft  of  theie  ClafTes  is  abundantly 
more  numerous  than  the  Second ;  and  fo  likewiie 
the  Second  proportionably  than  the  Third.   Thofe 
of  the  Firft,  and  thofe  of  the  Laft  Order^  the  low- 
eft  and  the  fublimell  Souls,  never  trouble  the  World 
at  all,  nor  make  any  Clutter  or  Difturbance.    The 
One  are  unqualify 'd  and  unable,  they  are  be- 
neath, and  want  Strength  to  do  it :  The  other  are 
as  much  above  it,  too  Wife,  and  too  Great,  to 
defc^nd  to  any  Troubles  of  that  kind.    They  have 
a  fufficiency  and  firmnefs  in  their  own  Mind,  and 
are  not  concerned  for  Things   not  worth  their 
Care.    Thofe  of  the  Middle  Rank  make  all  the 
Buttle  and  Noife  ,•  the  Difputes,  and  DiftraAions, 
and  Publick  Commotions  are  all  owing  to  Them. 
Their  Condition  and  Temper  difpofes  them  to  it, 
which  is  pofitive  and  conceited,  full  of  Vanity  and 
Prefumption  ;  always  in  adion,  and  never  luffer- 
ing  any  Thing  elfe  to  be  at  reft.    Thofe  of  the 
Loweft  Degree,  are  the  very  Dregs  and  Settling 
of  Mankind,  the  Sink  and  Refufe  of  the  World  ; 
which,  like  the  Lees,  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  its 
own  accord  ,•  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Ele- 
ment of  Earth,  which  hath  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  receive  all  that  comes,  and  bear  all  that  is  caft: 
upon  it  from  Above.    The  Second  Stage  is  like 
the  Region  of  the  Air,  where  all  thofe  Meteors 
are  form'd,  which  crack  about  out  Ears,  and  pro*- 
dace  the  Changes  of  Seafons  and  Weather,  and  aH 
the  Alterations  that  affed  this  lower  World ;  and 
when  they  have  terrify 'd  us  with  dreadful  Noifes 
and  Expeditions,  at  laft  diifolve,  and  fall  down 
upon  the  Earth.    Thofe  of  the  Higheft  Quality 
are  like   the  Firmament,   thofe    Ethereal  and 
Higher  Regions,  not  far  diftant  from  Heaven  it 
felf,  which  are  always  dear  and  ferene,  peaceable 
and  pure. 

This 
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This  Difference  between  Some  Men  and  Others, 
is  in  forae  degree  owine  to  Nature^  and  the  Ori* 
ginal  Difpolition  ;  the  nrft  Compofition  and  Tern* 
perament  of  the  Brain;  which  makes  a  mightv 
difference  according  to  the  predominance  of  Moift 
and  Hot,  and  the  leveral  Proportions^  in  which 
each  of  thefe  Qualities  are  mixt :  For  the  Minds 
of  Men^  and  their  Underftandings^  will  vary  won- 
derfuUy^  and  they  will,  be  Judicious,  Smart,  Vali- 
ant ;  or  Weak,  Dull,  and  Cowards,  according  to 
the  laying  of  thefe  Foundations  at  firft.  But  then 
the  Building  upon  that  Groundwork  is  the  Bufineis 
of  Inftrudion  and  Difcipline;  Experience,  and 
getting  acquainted  with  the  World.  So  that  thefe 
Diftindions  are  partly  Artificial  and  Acquired  too^ 
and  a  Man's  own  Induftry  and  Obfervation  is  of 
great  ViCy  to  difabufe  his  Mind,  and  bring  ic  to  a 
Manly  Senfe  of  Things.  I  add  upon  this  Occafi- 
on,  that  we  (hall  deceive  our  felves  extremely,  if 
we  fuppofe  any  of  thefe  Claffes  confin'd  to  parti- 
cular Profeffions  or  Denominations  of  Men  ;  for 
there  are  fome  of  all  forts  in  all  Circumftances  and 
Charaders ;  High  and  Low,  Learned  and  Igno- 
rant, Good  and  Bad  ,*  fome  of  the  meanefl  Souls  in 
the  Gown,  and  fome  of  the  laft  and  moft  exalted 
Spirits  in  high  Shoes  ,*  fome  of  flender  Capacities^ 
but  entirely  Virtuous ;  and  fome  of  wonderfiil 
Natural  Endowments,  who  are  Monfters  of  Vice. 
So  that  indeed,  as  the  Differences  themfelves  ad- 
mit of  great  Variety,  That  of  the  feveral  De- 
grees under  each  Divifion,  and  the  Difpofitions 
of  the  Perfons  fo  diftinguifh'd,  is  infinite  and  un- 
conceivable. 
2.  There  is  alfo  another  Diftincftion  Ibmetimes  made 

Awfher  between  Men,  with  regard  to  the  Abilities  aind  In- 
DifiinBi'  ternal  Accomplilhments  of  the  Mind:  For  (bmc 
**•  are  able  to  majte  their  own  Way,  beat  outaPaP 

fage  where  there  was  no  Path,  no  Light  before  ; 

and 
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and  are  fo  become  their  own  Matters  in  Virtue 
and  Wifdom.  Thefe  are  happy  Men  indeed  ; 
Men  of  the  largeft  Size  j  and  there  are  but  few 
to  urhom  Nature  hath  been  fo  partially  bountiful. 
Others  have  need  of  Affiftance ;  and  of  thefe  a- 
gain  there  are  Two  forts.  Some  only  \vant  Infor- 
mation ;  if  you  do  but  light  them^  and  fhew  them^ 
it  is  fufficient ;  They  will  follow  readily  of  them- 
felves.  But  Others  require  more  Help  ;  a  Torch 
Hnd  a  Guide  is  not  enough  for  Them ;  They  have 
need  to  be  fupported^  and  taken  by  the  Hand  : 
A  kind  Friend  to  draw  and  pull  them  forward^ 
and  a  Spur  fometimes  to  quicken  them  in  their 
Pace.  As  for  Thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  furnifh'd 
ia  ill^  that  they  are  incapable  of  Inftrudion  and 
Amendment^  (which  is  the  Cafe  of  fome  in  the 
Loweft  Clafs ;)  or  Them  who  have  corrupted 
Nature  ;  and  are  grown  reflifF  and  intradable  ; 
which  is  but  too  vifible  in  many  of  the  Second 
Clafs^ )  I  mention  them  not ;  for  They  ( like 
Bealts  that  will  neither  lead  nor  drive)  can  on- 
ly be  left  to  their  own  Ruine ;  defperate,  fool- 
hardy Wretches,  of  whom  no  Account  at  all  is 
to  be  made,  nor  any  Good  to  be  expected. 


«[•— a^i 
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CHAP.    XLIV. 

The  "third  DiJiinBion  and  Difference  fe- 
tween  Mn^  which  is  Accidentd^  dd'rt' 
lates  to  their  Degrees^  Conditions^  Ofes, 
and  ^lations. 

THIS  Accidental  Difthltiony  which  regards  the 
State  of  Life  wherein  Men  are  placed^  the 
Offices  they  execute^  and  the  Relations  they  m 
tually  bear  to  one  another^  is  grounded  upon  the 
Two  great  Principles,  and  Fundamental  Support 
of  all  Humane  Society,  which  are,  Commaadiflg 
and  Obeying,  Power  and  Subjeftion,  a  Superior 
and  an  Inferior  Station.  *  For  were  it  not  fir  0^ 
vemment  and  ObediencCy  all  this  goodly  Fabrick  o^m 
fall  to  Pieces.  This  Diftiniaion  I  (hall  firft  endea- 
vour to  reprefcnt  to  you  in  the  grofe,  by  the  fol- 
lowing Table.  / 


*  Imperio  &  Obfequio  omnii  conSanc. 


The 


The  Flrft  r^f^- 
and  gene.  »  ^,,5^  ^^[^ 


N> 
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I^K  Conjngalf  between  tl;e 
Husband  and  Wife; 
This  Relation  is  the 
Source  and  Root  of  all 
Humane  Society. 

3.  Paternal*  between  Pa- 
rents and  Children  ; 
This  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly Natural. 

o"f\t  ^-  Of  Mafte.. 
««..,  J  over  their 
S°«*-.   C     Servants. 

4.  That  of  Patrons  and 
their  Dependants, which 
is  now  out  of  Date,  and 

I     icarce    any   where   in 

2.  Corporations  and; Colleges  and  Civil  Commu- 
nities, fuch  as  are  call'd  the  lefler  Communi- 
ties, which  relates  to  the  feveral  Members  of 
that  particular  Body. 

1^1.  Monarchy f  or  a  Govern- 
ment vefted  in  one  fin- 


raJ    Divi 
iion. 


tends  to 


I.  Families  and  Houlr 
hold  Government, 
and  here  the  mu- 
tual Relations  are . 
contra&ed     Four^ 
Ways  ;  and  the 
Authority    is 
Four  Sorts. 


of 


All  Power 
and  Sub- 
jedtion  is 
either 


"i.  Supreme,  which  is 
of  Three  Sorts,  ac- 
cording     to     the< 
Three  knownCon- 
fticutions. 


2.PubIick, 
and  this  a-^ 
gain  is  ei-' 
ther. 


gle  Pcrfon. 

1.  Arifi^rgcf^^  Of  that 
which  if  adminiflred  by 
a  Few  of  the  beft  Qua- 
lity. 

3.  Democracy^  where  the 
wholeBody  of  thePeople 
have  fome  Share  in  it. 

I.  Particular  Lords  in  their 
feveral  Jurifdiidtionstand 
admitting  of  many  De- 
grees. 


1.  Subprdinate.which  *" 
liesbetWeenPeribns 
that  are  both  Supe- 
riors and  Inferi- 
ors, when  confider^- ^  ^^  ...  .^ 
ed  in  different  Re-^.  *'  ?"""'!  V^^  Magiftratcs 
fpcfts,  and  as  Places  S*P"'«^  ^J  ^^l  Supreme 
and  Perfons  may  al-  f^^.^'  ^^  ^^'^^  ^\V^ 
ter  the  Cafe ;  and        ^f  ^'^«^*f«   8^«»«   V*' 

.  this  is  a  Power  of  .     "^^y* 


I 


bd 


This 
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2.  This  Tuhlick  Tnvevy  whether  the  Supreme,  or 

$»frmt  the  Subordinate,  admits  of  feveral  SubdiviHons,  ve- 
dT^j^^  neceflary  to  be  attended  to.  The  Supreme, 
which,  as  I  obferv'd,  is  of  Three  Sorts,  according 
to  the  different  Conftitutions,  aad  Methods  of  Go- 
vernment, executes  and  exerts  it  felf  in  as  many 
.  different  Ways,  and  each  of  thefe  according  to 
the  different  Temper  and  Management,  hath  been 
diftinguifli'd  by  the  Titles  of  Kingly^  Arbitrarj, 
and  TjrannlcaU  Kingly^  is  when  the  Supreme  Power 
(be  it  lodged  in  one,  or  in  more  Hands)  is  it  feli 
itriAly  obedient  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  pre- 
ferves  and  proteds  it  Subjeds,  in  their  Natural 
liberties,  and  Civil  Rights.  All  Power,  in  generaly 
belongs  to  Kivgs^  f  articular  Properties  to  Private  Men, 
Tie  King  is  Univerfal  LorJy  and  hath  a  Right  Para- 
Mount  ;  Others  have  the  Right  of  Lordfloif  and  Poffef" 
jion.  Arbitrary  Government  is,  when  the  Sovereign 
is  Lord  of  M^n's  Perfons  a^d  Eftates  by  Right  of 
Conqueft  j  and  the  Subjeds  are  Govern'd  without 
imy  regard  to  Claims,  or  Laws,  or  Rights,  but 
in  an  abfolute  Way,  as  Lords  ufe  their  Slaves. 
This  is  rather  Bondage  and  Captivity  ;  Subjeiiion  is 
too  gentle  a.  Name  for  it  ,•  where  Lives  are  cut 
off,  and  Eftates  feiz'd,  and  rack'd,  and  taken  away, 
at  Pleafure.  Tyrannical  Government  is,  wherc-tlje  So- 
vereign defpifes  and  difregards  all  the  Laws  ofNa- 
ture,  and  Original  Rights  of  Mankind  }  and  fo 
does  not  only  make  uie  of,  but  abufes  the  Per- 
fons  and  PolTeflions  of  the  Subjeds  ,•  and  this  dif- 
fers from  the  former  Arbitrary  Way,  much  after 
the  fame  manner  that  a  Robber  differs  from  a  Fair 
Enemy  in  the  Field. 

Now,  Of  thefe  Three  different  Conftitutions, 
the  Monarchical}  but  of  the  Three  Tempers  or  Ways 
of  Governing,  the  Arbitrary  hath  been  obferved  to 
be  the  moft  Ancient,  and  beft  Calculated  of  any, 
for  Grandour,  Continuance,  and  Splendor.    Thus 

it 
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it  was  with  the  Ajfyriany  Terfiany  v^gyftian^  and^  at 
prefent,  that  of  v^thiopia,  (the  moft  Ancient  of 
any)  Adufcovy,  Tartary^  Turkey ^  and  Feru.  But  the 
beft  and  moft  natural  Eftate  is^  that  manner  of 
Government  which  we  call  Kingly^  according  to 
our  late  DJftindion  of  it.  The  Famous  Ariftocra- 
cm  were  that  of  the  Lacedamonians  heretofore,  and 

that  of  the  Venetians  and  States  of  Holland  ^t  this  Day. 
The  Democracies  were  Romey  Athens y  Carthage  f^  but 
the  Government  of  allThefe^  as  to  its  Temper  and 
Miethod  of  Adminiftration^  was  what  we    call 

Kingly. 

The  Tublick  Voivevy  which  is  Subaltern^  or  Sub-       5J 
ordinate,  is  lodg'd  in  particular  Lords^  and  Thefe  of  partis 
are  of  feveral  Sorts  and  Degrees,  according  to  ^^^^^* 
their  refpeAire  Tenures  and  Capacities.    But  the 
moft  confiderable  are  Five. 

!•  Lards  Tributary y  who  only  owc  Tribute,  and 
nothing  elfe. 

2.  Feudatary  Lords  y  who  hold  their  Lands  in 
Fee. 

3.  Simple  Vajfalsy  who  owe  Fealty  and  Homage 
for  their  Fee :  Thefe  Three  may  be  Sovereign 
themfelves  too. 

4.  Liege  Vajfalsy  that  befides  Fealty  an3  Homage 
owe  Perlonal  Suit  and  Service,  and  fo  cannot  be 
truly  Sovereign. 

y-  Natural  SubjeSls,  whether  Vaflals  in  Fee  or  in 
Cens,  Or  in  any  other  Tenure  and.  Capacity  ,•  Thefe 
owe  Subje<aion  and  Obedience,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
empted  from  the  Power  of  their  Sovereign  Lord, 
and  yet  are  Lords  themfelves. 

Tne  Vublick  Subordinate  Tower y  which  confifts  in       4.' 
Offices  under,  and  Proper  Officers  employed  by^  ogtars. 
the  Supreme  Power,  is  of  feveral  Sorts  j  but  may 
be  reduced  to  Five  Degrees,  with  regard  to  the  Di- 
ftindions  of  Honour  and  Tower y  which  belong  to,  or 
may  direA  us  in  the  Confideration  of  them. 

Dd  3  I.  The 
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!•  The  Firft  and  loweft  Sort  is  that  of  Vuhlkl 
Executioners ;  fuch  as  give  the  laft  Stroke^  and  finifli 
upon  Criminal^^  what  the  Courts  of  Juftice  have 
awarded  and  begun.  Thefe,  however  neceffaryj 
have  yet  fomewhat  fo  (hocking  in  their  Employ- 
ment^ that  it  hath  generally  been  look'd  upon  as 
Odious  and  Scandalous^  and  the  Perfons  in  that 
Office,  not  fufFer'd,  in  many  Places,  to  dwell 
within  the  City. 

2.  The  Second  are  Men  that  are  neither  Ho- 
nourable nor  Dilhonourable  upon  the  Account  oi 
their  Poft,  fuch  as  Sergeants^  Trumfeters,  and  the 
like. 

;.  The  Third  Sort  have  Honour  and  Refped, 
indeed,  by  Vertue  of  their  Office,  but  no  Authori- 
ty by  way  of  Cognizance  or  Power  ;  fiich  are 
JJotaries^  Receii;ers,  Secretaries^  and  the  like. 

4.  The  Fourth  have  not  an  empty  Honour  on- 
ly, but  Power  and  Cognizance,  and  yet  not  any 
Jurifdidion,  properly  io  (jall'd  j  fuch  are  the  King's 
Counfely  for  Example  ,•  who  may  examine  Publick- 
ly,  but  can  determine  or  give  final  Iffue  to  no- 
thing. 

$.  The  Laft  have  JurifdiAion,  properly  (b  call'd, 
and,  by  Vertue  of  this,  they  have  all  the  reft.  And 
Thefe  only,  in  StriAnefs  of  Speech,  are  Magi" 
gifirates  j  which  may  be  diftinguifti'd  feveral  Ways, 
particularly  into  thefe  Five  Sorts,  each  of  which  is 
Two-fold.. 

1.  Mayors,  Senators,  Judges. 
Colonels,  &c.  Generals,  Judges. 

2.  In  Politicks  or  Civil  Government. 
In  Military  Matters. 

5.  In  Queflions  and  Cafes  of  Property  and  Right. 

In  Criminal  Cafes,  or  Tryals  of  Offenders. 
4.  Offices  Titular,  Fix'd,  and  Hereditary. 

Offices  in  Particular  Commiffion. 

f.  Officers 
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y.  Officers  Perpetual,  of  which  Nature  it  is  fit, 
that  there  fliould  be  feweft,  and  Thofe  on- 
ly of  the  leaft  Confequence. 

Officers  Temporal^  or  Removable,  fuch  as  all 
of  the  Higheft  Importance  ought  to  be. 


Of  the  Conditions  and  Degrees  of  Men  particu 
larly^  according  to  the  foregoing  Table. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  neceffary  to  obferve  upon  this  Occafion, 
that  the  feveral  Divifions  of  this  Table,  and  the 
Diftin<5):ion  of  thofe  Powers,  and  their  rcfpedive  De- 
pendencies upon,  and  under,  them,  (beginning  at 
thofe  which  are  Private  and  Domeftick)  are  men- 
tion'd  here  with  no  other  Defign,  than  to  give  a 
diftind  View  of  the  feveral  States  and  Condition^ 
of  Men  ;  It  being  the  Intention  of  this  Prefent 
Book,    only    to   know   Man  in  all  his  Capacities. 
And  therefore  a  great  Part  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  Head  of  Pov;er  and  SubjeBion^  the 
Reader  muft  be  content  to  -wait  for,  till  we  come 
to    the    Third  and  laft  Part  of  this  Treatife  : 
Where,  under  the  Head  of  Jufiice,  thefe  feveral 
Chapters  and  Capacities  will  come  under  our  Con- 
fideration  again  ;  and  the  feveral  Duties  and  Vir- 
tues required  upon  their  Account  will  be  fpecified 
and  explained.    But,  before  we  enter  upon  any  of 
them  in  particular,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  pre- 
mifefomewhat  briefly,  concerning  Command  and 
.  Obedience  in   general    Thefe  being  the  reciprocal 
Exercifes  df  the  Relations  here  mention'd.    The 
Two  Foundations  and  Principal  Caufes  of  all  that 
Variety  of  Circumftances,  in  which  Mankind  have 
been  already  defcribed. 
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CHAP.     XLV. 

Of  Command  and  Obedience, 

THefe,  a$  I  faid,  arc  the  Ground-wdrk,  upon 
-■■  which  all  Humane  Society  is  built  ;  Andtte 
many  different  Conditions,  Profeffions^  and  Rela- 
tions^ that  go  to  making  it  up,  do  all  arife  from, 
and  depend  upon,  Them,  Thefe  Two  are  Rilat'm 
Terms  j  they  mutually  regard,  produce,  prefer ve  and 
fupport  each  other  j  and  are  equally  neceifary  in  all 
Companies  and  Communities  of  Men  ,•  but  are,  nor- 
withflanding^  liable  to  Envy  and  Oppofition,  Mifre- 
prefentation  and  Complaint ;  All  which  are  the  na- 
tural and  conftant  Effeds,  even  of  That,  without 
which  we  are  not  able  to  fubfift.  The  difcontcnrfti 
Populace  would  reduce  their  Sovereign  to  the  Con- 
dition of  a  Car-Man -J  The  Ambition  of  Monarcb 
would  reprefent  him  greater  than  a  God.  In  Cm 
mand  is  imply 'd  Dignity,  Difficulty  /Thefe  Tw(? 
commonly  go  together)  Goodnefs,  Ability,  and  all 
the  Charafters  and  Qualities  of  Grandeur. 
.  The  Command  it  felf,  that  is.  The  Sufficieflcy, 
the  Courage,  the  Authority,  and  other  Quali- 
fications of  it,  are  deriv'd  rrom  above,  and  the 
Gift  of  God..  ^  Empire  and  Dominion  are  befiffunl 
hy  the  Divine  Apf  ointment y  and  there  is  no  'Bower  hut  f 
God  (fays  the  Apoftle  to  the  fame  Pur|)ofe.)  From 
whence  it  was  thztTlat^  faid,  God  did  not  place 
fome.  Men  over  others,  that  is,  not  Mere  M«D; 
«nd  fuch  as  were  of  the  Common  Sort  and  Vul- 
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gar  Qualifications  j  but  the  Perfons  whom  he  fet 
apart^  and  exalted  for  Government,  were  fuch  as 
exceeded  others  ,•  were  more  finifhed,  eminent  for 
fbme  lingular  Virtue^  and  diftinguifhing  Gift  of 
Heaven  ;  in  fliort^  were  fomewhat  more  than 
Men^  and  fuch  as  former  Ages  gave  the  Title  of 

Heroes  to. 

Obedience  is  a  Matter  of  Benefit  and  Advantage  ; 
of  Eafe  and  Neceffity  ,•  the  Obeying  well,  is  of 
the  Two,  more  conducive  to  the  Publick  Peace, 
and   Safety,  than  the  Commanding  wifely ;  and 
the  Conlequences  of  withftanding  and  refufing  the 
Commands  of  our  Superiors,  or  the  complying 
with  them  Imperfedly  and  Negligently,  are  much 
more  Dangerous  and  Deftrudive,  than  III  and  Im- 
proper Commands  Themfelves  are,  or  want  of  Skill 
-to  Govern.   Juft  as  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Married  Life, 
the  Husband  and  Wife  are  equally  obliged  to  Con- 
ftancy   of  AfFeftion  and  Fidelity  to  the  Bed ;  and 
the  Words  in  which  they  folemnly  engage  for  This, 
are  the  very  Same  for  both  Parties  j  the  fame  Ce- 
remonies and  Formalities  to  fignifie  and  confirm  it ; 
but  yet  the  Confequences  a^re  by  no  means  equal, 
but  the  Mifchiefs  of  Difloyalty  are  incomparably 
More,  and  Greater  in  an  Adulterous  Wife,  than 
an  Adulterous  Husband  :  So  likewife  Commanding 
and  Obeying  are  equally  Duties,  and  neceffary  in  all 
manner  of  Societies  which  unite  Men  to  one  ano- 
ther i    but  yet  the  Difobedience  of  the  Subjet9: 
draws  much  greater  Inconveniences  after  it,  than 
the  Unskiifulnefs  or  the  real  Faults  of  the  Gover- 
nour.    Several  States  and  Kingdoms  have  held  out 
a  long  Courfe,  and  been  reafonably  Profperous  and 
Flourifliing,  under,  not  only   Ignorant,  but  very 
wicked  Princes  and  Magiftrares,  by  the  mere  Force 
of  the  Unity,  and  Compliance,  and  ready  Obe- 
dience of  the  Subjeds.    Which  agrees  well  with 
the  Anfwer  made  by  a  Wife  Man  to  that  Queftion, 
^;.:.  .j,  .,    *   ..-     :  .^    >    . :  ^^  How 
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^  How  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Republick  of 
"  Sfarta  Was  fo  remarkably  Flourflhing?  And 
*^  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  Wifdom  and 
good  Conduft  of  their  Governours  ?  Nay,(feH 
he)  I  impute  it  no^to  their  Princes  Command- 
ing well,  but  to  the  Subjeds  Obeying  well. 
But  when  the  People  break  their  Yoak,  or  throw 
it  off,  and  refufe  Obedience,  there  is  no  Kmcij 
but  fuch  a  State  muft  be  ruin'd,  and  fall  to  tte 
Ground, 


CHAP.     XLVI. 

Of  Marriage. 

NOtwithftanding  the  State  of  Marriage  be  an- 
tecedent to  any  other,  of  the  greateft  An- 
tiquity ,  and  the  higheft  Importance ;  The  ^stj 
Foundation  and  Fountain  of  all  Humane  Societjlj 
(  for  Families  firft,  and  then  Commonwealths  fprifl? 
out  of  itj  according  to  that  Oblervation  of  Cic0) 

The  Fsrfi  Union  and  nearefi  Relation  is  between  Mtn^ 
Wife  ;  This  is  the  Beginning  of  Cities,  the  Nurferj  i^ 
jirfi  Playstation  of  all  PublicZ  Communities  )  yet  if  b^ 

had  the  Ill-Fortune  to  be  difefteem'd  and  r^D 
down  by  feveral  Perfons  of  confiderable  l*^it  f ^ 
Charafter,  who  have  traduced  it,  as  a  Condition 
beneath  Men  of  Underftanding,  and  drawn  i^P 
feveral  formal  Objeftions  againft  it,  in  particuto 
Thefe  that  follow. 


*  Prima  Societas  in  Conjugio  eft,  quod  principium  ^^^^^ 
minarium  Reipublicas.    Cic.de  Offic.  Lib.  i. 
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Firft  of  all.  They  tell  you,  the  Covenants  and  2, 
Dbligations  they  enter  into  by  it, are  unreafonablc  ohjeffina 
md  un ju^  ,•  we  may  call  it  a  Band  of  Union ;  but  ^^^^"^^ 
t  is  no  better  than  the  Chains  and  Fetters  of  a  Caf^  ^ 
he.  For  what  Confinement  can  be  more  infup- 
Dortable,  than  That  by  which  a  Man  flakes  him- 
Telf  down ;  and  becomes  a  Slave  as  long  as  he  lives, 
:oCare  and  Trouble,  and  the  Humours  of  another 
Perfon?  For  this  is  the  Confequence,  if  the  Cou- 
?le  are  unfuccefsful,  and  unfuitable  in  their  Tem- 
pers }  That  there  is  no  Remedy,  but  a  Man  mufl: 
[land  by  his  Bargain,  be  it  never  lb  bad,  and  con- 
:inuc  wretched  without  any  other  polSible  Cure  but 
Death.  Now  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  Equi- 
ty and  Juftice,  than  that  the  Folly  of  one  half 
Hour  fiiould  poyfon  the  whole  Term  of  all  his 
Vears  to  come?  That  a  Miftake  in  one's  Choice,  ' 
or  perhaps  a  Trick,  by  which  he  was  trapann'd 
into  this  Condition,  but,  to  be  fure,  an  ad  of  Obe- 
dience many  times  to  the  Commands  of  a  Parent, 
or  Compliance  with  the  Advice  of  a  Friend ;  a 
fubmitting  one's  Own  Judgment  and  Inclination 
to  the  Pleafure  and  Difpofar  of  Others :  What 
Reafon  (  fay  They )  is  there  that  any  of  thefe 
Things  fhou  d  engage  a  Man  to  perpetual  Mifefy 
and  Torment  ?  Were  not  the  other  Noofe  about 
the  Neck  the  wifer  Choice  of  the  Two  ?  and  to 
f  nd  one's  Days  and  Troubles  immediately  by  leap- 
ing headlong  from  Tome  Rock  into  the  Sea,  than 
thiis  to  launch  out  into  an  Eternity  of  Pains ;  to 
have  a  Hell  upon  Earth  ,•  and  always  live  and  lie 
^y  a  Storm  of  Jealoufie  and  Ill-nature,  of  Rage 
and  Madnefs,  of  Obftinacy,  and  AfFecftation,  and 
^^tradable  Perverfenefs,and  other  vile  QOalities  in 
^hich  the  Sex  abounds  ?  Hence  it*  was  the  Saying 
pf  one  Author,  ^^  That  whoever  firft  invented  t^e 
^^  Marriage-Knot,  had  contrived  d  very  fair  ahd 
.'  colourable,  but  withal,  a  ftioft  eiFe'dlual  Expedi- 
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**  cnt  for  taking  a  fevcre  Revenge  upon  Mankind: 
*'  A  Snare  or  Net  to  catch  Fools  and  Brutes  in, 
*'  and  then  put  them  to  a  long  and  lingring 
^^  Death.  And  of  another,  ^'  That  for  a  wife  Man 
**  to  marry  i  Fpol,  or  a  Woman  of  Senfe  a  Cox- 
^  comb,  was  like  tying  the  Living  to  the  Dead  j 
'^  that  fo  by  the  Extremity  of  Cold  from  the  Car- 
'^  kafs,  the  Body  might  chill  and  languifh,  till  at 
^  laft  it  expire ;  which  is  of  all  Capital  VrwUh- 
^^  ments  the  moft  barbarous,  that  ever  Tymits 
"  have  been  able  to  invent. 

The  Second  Accufation  imports.  That  Maniift 
corrupts  and  adulterates  Generous  and  Great 
Minds,  by  foftening  and  abating,  nay  utterly  enfee- 
bling and  diffolving  their  Life  and  Vigour,  by  Ac 
Kttle  Dalliances,  and  Flatterings,  and  Wheedles  of  a 
Perfbn,  of  whom  one  is  fond  j  by  Tendernefi  for 
one^s  Children,  Care  and  Management  of  Dome- 
flick  Affairs,  and  SoUicitude  to  provide  for,  anil 
raife  one's  Family  in  the  World.  What  lamentable 
Inftances  of  this  Effeminacy  are  Samfon^  and  Sd^^ 
mmy  and  Mark  Anthony  ?  whofe  Falls  Hand  in  Sto- 
ry, like  fo  many  noble  Ruines,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  that  Enemy,  with  fome  Indignation,  that  un- 
dermin'd  and  demoli/h'd  what  Nature  had  made 
fo  ftrong.  If  then  there  muft  be  Marrying,  it  is 
fit  ( fay  they )  that  This  fliould  be  left  to  Fel- 
lows that  have  more  Body  than  Soul ;  let  Them  go 
on  fecurely,  being  fo  well  qualify'd,  and  having 
fo  little  to  hazard;  and  the  Cares  and  Bordeo 
of  the  World  are  indeed  propereft  for  Them,-  fa 
fuch  mean  and  low  Conflderations  are  Employ- 
ments juft  of  a  Size  with  Their  Capacities.  Bflt 
as  for  Thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  been  fo  liberal 
to  in  another  kind,  and  given  them  good  Senfe, 
and  noble  Souls,  capable  of  greater  and  better 
Things,  Is  it  not  pity  to  ftackle  and  bind  Them 
down  to  the  World  and  the  Fiefli,  as  you  do 
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afts  to  the  Manger?  Nay,  even  among  Bcafts^ 
ne  Diftin(%ions  are  made  too;  for  Thofe  among 
im  that  are  mod  efteem'd  for  Service  and  Cou- 
je,  (as  among  Dogs  and  Horfes  p^irticularly ) 
kept  up  at  a  dlftance^  and  forbidden  all  Ap- 
Saches  of  the  other  Sex  ,•  Others  of  lefs  Value  fcr- 
igto  breed  upon  very  well.  Accordingly  amon] 
ankind,  Thofe  that  are  devoted  to  the  moi 
inerable  and  Holy  Profeflions,  the  Service  of  the 
tar,  and  a  Rccluie  Life,  both  Men  and  Women ; 
:h  whofe  Stations  oblige  them  to  be  the  moft 
cellent^Part  of  the  World ,  the  Flower  and  Or- 
ment  of  Chriftian  Religion,  Clergy  and  Mona- 
cks  are  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ever 
Marry  at  all.  And  the  Reafon  moft  certainly 
This,  that  Marriage  obftruds  Wifdom  and  Vir- 
e,  calls  off  the  Mind,  and  gives  it  too  ftrong 
id  too  frequent  a  Diverfion,  clips  its  Wings,  and 
lecks  its  nobleft  Flights.  For  the  Contemplation 
High,  and  Heavenly,  and  Divine  ObjeAs,  is  by 
>  means  confiftent  with  the  Clutter,  and  Hurry, 
id  fordid  Cares  of  Family-concerns :  Upon  which 
ccount  it  is  that  the  Apoftle,  who  commands 
mtimncy  even  in  Marriage^  hath  preferred  abfolute 
dlbacj  before  it.  Marriage  perhaps  may  have  the 
dvantage  in  Point  of  Profit  and  Convenience, 
It  the  Honour  and  the  Virtue  ( they  tell  you  )  is 
^nfeffedly  on  the  other  fide. 
Befides ;  It  confounds  Men's  Meafures,  and  dc- 
^ts  noble  and  pious  Intentions  and  Undertakings. 
'.  Augufiin  gives  an  Account  to  this  purpofe.  That 
le  and  fome  other  Friends  of  his,  fome  whereof 
'ere  married  Men,  having  formed  a  Defign  of  re- 
ring  from  the  Town,  and  all  Converfation  with 
^c  World,  into  fome  Solitude,  that  fo  they  might 
ave  nothing  to  employ  their  Thoughts  but  the 
•udy  of  Wildom  and  Virtue  ,•  their  whole  Scheme 
^^  immediately  interrupted,  and  utterly  quafh'd, 
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by  the  Interpofition  of  their  Wvues.  And  another 
wife  Man  nath  given  us  his  Opinion^  "That  i 
*^  Men  could  prevail  with  Themielves  to  givre  over 
"  all  Converfation  with  Women,  Angels  wouM 

certainly  vifit  and  keep  them  Company. 

Once  more  j  Marriage  is  a  great  Hindrance  to 
Men's  Improvement  j  particularly  it  keeps  them  at 
homCj  and  cuts  them  off  from  the  Opportumries 
of  Travelling,  and  converfing  with  Foreign  Qm  • 
tries :  which  is  really  a  great  Accomplifliment,  and 
a  mighty  Convenience ,  to  learn  Wifdom  ooc'^  | 
felf,  and  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  to  comm- 
cate  what  we  have  feen  and  known,  to  tfiofe  wfe 
want  the  fame  Opportunities.  In  fliort ;  Mmf 
does  not  only  cramp  up,  and  deprefi  great  PartSj 
and  great  Souls,  butjt  deprives  the  World  of  msi' 
ny  noble  Defigns ,  Works  of  Munificence,  d 
Charity,  and  PuWick  Good  ,•  it  renders  a  Maa 
incapable  of  ferving  his  Country,  and  actefflpdflS 
fuch  Things,  as  He  can  give  no  entertainmctf 
to  the  Thoughts  of,  in  the  Embraces  of  a  teafe 
Wife3  and  his  Little  ones  round  about  him.  For 
Thefe  need  and  require  the  Care  and  Prefervafr 
on  of  Himfelf  i  and  ferve  for  an  Excufc  ,•  at  leal 
they  cool  his  Courage,  to  Adions  that  are  Biarc, 
if  at  the  fame  time  they  feem  Defperate,  or  ait 
manifeftly  Dangerous.  And  is  it  not  a  flo6fc 
Sight  now,  to  lee  a  Man  that  is  fit  to  be  at  tlu 
Helm,  trifling  away  his  Time  at  home,  playi^ 
and  telling  Stories  with  his  Wife  and  Children  in 
the  Chimney-corner  ?  Is  it  not  Ten  T\mid 
Pities,  that  One  who  is  capable  of  Governing  aui 
Direding  a  World, '  Ihould  be  entirely  buiy'ci^ 
Secrefie,  loft  to  the  Publick,  and  taken  up  wi4 
the  Concerns  of  a  fmgle  Family?  XJ^n^ 
Confideration  it  was,  that  a  Great  Man, whcQ, 
his  Friends  moved  a  Match  to  him ,  made  ^' 
fwer.  That  h  was  bom  to  Command  Mm.ani^ 
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cne  fretty  little  Toy  of  a   Woman ;    to    Advife  and 
^^give  Rules  to   Kings  and  Trincesy   and  not  to  Boys  and 
Girles. 

^    To  that  Part  of  thefe  Objedions,  which  carry      3. 

%ny  ferious  Argument,  (  for  a  great  deal  of  them  -^>^  '• 

^s  Raillery   only  )   we  may  anfwer  as  follows ;  *^^' 

fThat  Humane  Nature  muft  be  confider'd,  as  if 

f^-eally  is ;  A  State  not  capable  of  Abfolute  PerfeAi- 

^^n ;  nor  was  fuch  a  Life  here  ever  intended  for 

*us,  as  we  fliould  have  nothing  in  it  to  be  found 

l^fault  with,  nothing  that  fhould  crofs,  or  give  us 

^  caiife  to  wifli  it  otherwife.    Our  very  Remedies 

!^  muft  make  us  a  little  fick,  even  when  they  are 

f^ promoting   our  Health  and  Recovery;  and  every 

if  Convenience  carries  its  Abatement,  and  is  clogg'd 

F:  and  incumbred  with  fome  Inconvenience  iniepa- 

ii  rable  from  it.    Thefe  are  Evilsj  allow  it,  but  they 

^  are  Necejfary  Evils.    And  if  the  Cafe  be  not  well 

It  in  all  Points,  yet  this  is  the  beft  of  it  ,•  for  there 

t  is  no  other  way  pofBble  to  be  devifed  for  the  pre- 

i'  ferving  and  propagating  Mankind,  but  what  would 

>'  make  the  Matter  infinitely  worfe,  and  be  liable  to 

I  More  and  Greater  Evils.    Some  indeed,  (as  Plato 

i  in  particular  )  would  fain  have  rooted  out  thefe 

t  Thorns,  and  refin'd  upon  the.  Point,  by  inventing 

5  other  Methods  for  the .  Continuance  of  the  Spe- 

:  cies  ,•  but  after  all  their  Hammering  and  Polifliing, 

t  Thofe  Conceits  at  laft  prov'd  mere  Caftles  in  the 

!'  Air;  Things  perfe^ftly  impradicable,  and  fuch  as 

i  if  once  received  could  never  have  lafted  ;  and  be- 

[:  fides,  it  appeared  evidently,  that  tho'  they  had  been 

i  praftis'd  and  approv'd,yet  ^ven  Thefe  were  lo^ed 

i  too  with  a  great  many  Inconveniences,  and  fere 

I  Bifficukies.     The  Truth  is.  Men  create  their  Own 

'  Uneafmeft,  and  make  all  the  Hardftiip  to  Them- 

felves ;  Their  Vices  and  Intemperances,  the  Vio- 
i   knee  and  the  Contrariety  of  their  Paflions,  are 

^eir  Tormentors ;  and  then  they  blame  the  State 

in 
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in  which  they  feel  and  fuifer  thole  Torments. 
But  That  is  clear^  and  free  from  Guilty  and  fo  is 
every  Thing  but  Man  himfelf,  who  turns  every 
Thing  againft  Himfelf^  and  knows  not  how  to  uie 
any  Condition  as  he  ought^  and  to  the  beft  Ad- 
vantage. But  Thofe  that  are  Philofophers  indeed, 
will  go  a  great  deal  farther ;  They  will  tell  you, 
Thefe  very  Difficulties  recommend  Marriage  the 
more,  as  rendring  it  a  School  of  Virtue^  an  Ap- 
prenticelhip  to  learn  it^  a  daily  and  Domefficii: 
Exercife  to  perfed  and  render  it  familiar  to  us. 
And  Socrates,  that  great  Oracle  of  WilHom^  when 
People  reproached  him  with  the  peevifh  and  im- 
perious Humour  of  his  Wife^  declared  that  it  was 
an  Advantage  to  him ;  for  by  that  means  he  learnt 
at  home  to  behave  himfelf  with  Conilancy  and 
Patience  in  all  Accidents  and  Companies  abroad; 
and  to  make  all  the  UneafineiTes  of  Fortune  go 
down  very  glibly.  But  This,  tho'  it  want  not_a 
great  deal  of  good  Senfe  at  the  Bottom*,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  Men  of  good  Difpofitions,  and 
Capacity  enough  to  ferve  themfelves  of  it,  is  yet 
fuch  an  Argument  as  I  do  not  exped  many  Con- 
verts from.  Admitting  then,  that  They  who  con- 
tinue fingle  do  beft  confult  their  Own  private  Eafe 
and  Satisfaction :  Admit  it  better  and  more  pru- 
dent thus  to  referve  one's  felf  for  Piety  and  De- 
votion, and  eminent  Degrees  of  Virtue,  by  pre- 
venting all  thofe  Avocations  and  Interruption, 
which  the  Cares  of  a  Married  life  unavoidabiv 
expofe  us  to.  (  And  it  is  in  this  Senle^  and  for  theie 
Purpofes  only,  that  St.  Paul  prefers  a  State  of  Celi- 
bacyy  which  thofe  that  make  ufe  of,  and  pretend 
to  be  direded  by  his  Authority,  would  do  well  to 
confider  )  Yet  after  all,  with  what  Face  can  any 
Chriftian  fpeak  in  difparagement  of  Marriage,  who 
remembers  at  all,what  the  Faith  he  makes  profeffi- 
on  of,  hatG  taught  him  to  believe  in  Honour  of 
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t  ?  Fofj  when  all  is  done^  thefe  are  unanfwerable, 
md  they  ought  to  be  efteem'd  very  Sacred  Argu- 
nents,  fuch  as  ihould  command  our  higheft  Vene- 
ation  and  Refpeft,  That  it  is  of  God's  own  In- 
titution.  That  it  was  his  firft  Ordinance,  That  he 
ppointed  it  in  Paradife,  in  a  State  of  Innocence 
nd  Perfecaion,  when  Humane  Nature  was  in  all 
ts  Glory.  Thele  are  Four  weighty  Confiderations, 
nd  ought  to  recommend,  at  leaft,  to  deliver  ic 
rem  diminifhing  Reflexions,  when  they  are  not 
apable  of  a  fober  Reply.  After  this  we  find,  that 
he  Son  of  God  himfelf  was  pleas'd  to  honour 
md  approve  it  with  his  Prefence,  to  work  his  firft 
Miracle  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Perfons  engag'd  in 
t  j  nay,  that  he  hath  condefcended  to  make  ufe  of 
This,  as  a  Figure  of  that  moft  Sacred  and  Inviola- 
ble Union  betwixt  Him  and  his  Church  j  and  upon 
hat  Account,  given  it  the  Privilege  of  being  fty  I'd  Bphcf  v. 

I  Mjfteryy  a  Gr^at  and  Divine  My  fiery. 

It  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  indeed,  xh2X.  Marriage     .4« 
s  by  no  means  an  indifferent  Thing  :  It  admits  of  ^^^/ 
10  Middle  State,  but  is  apt  to  run  into  Extremes,  q^^  ^  m 
md  is  generally  the  greateft  Happinefs,  ox  the  great-  Great  £viL 
-ft  Calamity  of  Humane  Life  ,•  a  State  of  much 
Tranquillity,  or  of  infupportable  Trouble ,'  a  Pa- 
*adife  or  a  Hell.    If  well  and  wifely  undertaken, 
t  is  full  of  Sweetnefs  and  Pleafure ;  if  ill  and 
mfucceGfuUy,  it  is  a  grievous  Burden,  a  bitter, 
md  fatal,  and  moft  painful  Yoke.    For  this  Co- 
venant and  Coming  together,    does  above  any 
5ther  Inftance  make  good  the  Truth  of  that  Pro- 
rerb.    That  *  Men  are  either  Gods  or  Brutes  to  one 
tnother. 
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in  which  they  feel  and  fufFcr  thofe  Torments. 
But  That  is  clear^  and  free  from  Guilty  and  fo  is 
every  Thing  but  Man  himfelf^  who  turns  every 
Thing  againft  Himfelf^  and  knows  not  how  to  ufe 
any  Condition  as  he  ought^  and  to  the  beft  Ad- 
vantage. But  Thoie  that  are  Philofophers  indeed^ 
will  CO  a  great  deal  farther ;  They  will  tell  you, 
Thefe  very  Difficulties  recommend  Marriage  the 
more,  as  rendring  it  a  School  of  Virtue^  an  Ap- 
prenticelhip  to  learn  it,  a  daily  and  Domeffid 
Exercife  to  perfed  and  render  it  familiar  to  \is. 
And  Socrates^  that  great  Oracle  of  Wilclom^  when 
People  reproached  him  with  the  peevifh  and  im- 
perious Humour  of  his  Wife,  declared  that  it  was 
an  Advantage  to  him ;  for  by  that  means  he  learnt 
at  home  to  behave  himfelf  with  Conftancy  and 
Patience  in  all  Accidents  and  Companies  abroad; 
and  to  make  all  the  UneafinelTes  of  Fortune  go 
down  very  glibly.  But  This,  tho'  it  want  not_a 
great  deal  of  good  Senfe  at  the  Bottom-,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  Men  of  good  Difpofitions,  and 
Capacity  enough  to  ferve  themfelves  ofit,  is  yet 
fuch  an  Argument  as  I  do  not  exped  many  Con- 
verts from.  Admitting  then,  that  They  who  con- 
tinue fingle  do  beft  confult  their  Own  private  Eaie 
and  Satisfaction :  Admit  it  better  and  more  pru- 
dent thus  to  referve  one's  felf  for  Piety  and  De- 
votion, and  eminent  Degrees  of  Virtue,  by  pre- 
venting all  thofe  Avocations  and  Interruptions, 
which  the  Cares  of  a  Married  Life  unavoidably 
expofe  us  to.  (  And  it  is  in  this  Senfe,  and  for  thefe 
Purpofes  only,  that  St.  Taul  prefers  a  State  of  Ctli- 
bacyy  which  thofe  that  make  ufe  of,  and  pretend 
to  be  direded  by  his  Authority,  would  do  well  to 
confider  )  Yet  after  all,  with  what  Face  can  any 
Chrifiian  fpeak  in  difparagement  of  Marriage^  who 
remembers  at  all,what  the  Faith  he  makes  profeffi- 
on  of,  hatG  taught  him  to  believe  in  Honour  of 
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it  ?  For,  when  all  is  done,  thefe  are  unanfwerable, 
and  they  ought  to  be  efteem'd  very  Sacred  Argu- 
ments, fuch  as  ihould  command  our  higheft  Vene- 
ration and  Refpeft,  That  it  is  of  God's  own  In- 
ffitution.  That  it  was  his  firft  Ordinance,  That  he 
appointed  it  in  Paradife,  in  a  State  of  Innocence 
I  and  Perfecaion,  when  Humane  Nature  was  in  all 
,  its  Glory.  Thefe  are  Four  weighty  Confiderations, 
I  and  ought  to  recommend,  at  leaft,  to  deliver  it 
,  from  diminifhing  Reflexions,  when  they  are  not 
;  capable  of  a  fober  Reply,    After  this  we  find,  that 
the  Son  of  God  himfelf  was  pleas'd  to  honour 
\  and  approve  it  with  his  Prefence,  to  work  his  firft 
;  Miracle  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Perfons  engag'd  in 
1 5^  i  nay,  that  he  hath  condefcended  to  make  ufe  of 
{  This,  as  a  Figure  of  that  moft  Sacred  and  Inviola- 
i  ble  Union  betwixt  Him  and  his  Church ;  and  upon 
3  that  Account,  given  it  the  Privilege  of  being  fty  I'd  Bphcf  vl 

J  a  Myfierjfy  a  Great  and  Di'vine  Myftery. 
I  ^   It  muft  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  Marriage     .  4« 
;  is  by  no  means  an  indifferent  Thing  :  It  admits  of  ^^^^^ 
j  no  Middle  State,  but  is  apt  to  run  into  Extremes,  (?aw/,#r  j 
^  and  is  generally  thegreateftHappinefs,oxthe  great-  GrestSvU. 
;  eft  Calamity  of  Humane  Life  ,•  a  State  of  much 
I  Tranquillity,  or  of  infupportable  Trouble  ;  a  Pa- 
!  radife  or  a  Hell.    If  well  and  wifely  undertaken, 
it  is  full  of  Sweetnefs  and  Pleafure ;  if  ill  and 
unfuccefefuUy,  it  is  a  grievous  Burden,  a  bitter, 
and  fetal,  and  moft  painful  Yoke.    For  this  Co- 
venant and  Coming  together,    does  above  any 
other  Inftance  make  good  the  Truth  of  that  Pro- 
verb,   That  *  Men  are  either  Gods  or  Brutes  to  one 
another. 
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in  which  they  feel  and  fufFcr  thofe  Torments. 
But  That  is  clear^  and  free  from  Guilty  and  fo  is 
every  Thing  but  Man  himfelf^  who  turns  every 
Thing  againft  Himfelf^  and  knows  not  how  to  ule 
any  Condition  as  he  ought^  and  to  the  beft  Ad- 
yantage«  But  Thoie  that  are  Philofophers  indeed^ 
will  jgo  a  great  deal  farther ;  They  will  tell  you, 
Thefe  very  Difficulties  recommend  Marriage  the 
more,  as  rendring  it  a  School  of  Virtue^  an  Ap- 
prenticelhip  to  learn  it^  a  daily  and  DomeflicJ^ 
Exercife  to  perfed  and  render  it  familiar  to  us. 
And  Socrates y  that  great  Oracle  of  Wifdom^  whe& 
People  reproached  him  with  the  peevi/h  and  im- 
perious Humour  of  his  Wife,  declar'd  that  it  was 
an  Advantage  to  him ;  for  by  that  means  he  learnt 
at  home  to  behave  himlelf  with  Conftancy  and 
Patience  in  all  Accidents  and  Companies  abroad; 
and  to  make  all  the  UneafmelTes  of  Fortune  go 
down  very  glibly.  But  This,  tho'  it  want  not_a 
great  deal  of  good  Senfe  at  the  Bottom-,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  Men  of  good  Difpofitions,  and 
Capacity  enough  to  ferve  themfelves  of  it,  is  yet 
fuch  an  Argument  as  I  do  not  exped  many  Con- 
verts from.  Admitting  then,  that  They  who  con- 
tinue fmgle  do  befl  confult  their  Own  private  Eafe 
and  Satisfaction :  Admit  it  better  and  more  pru- 
dent thus  to  referve  one's  felf  for  Piety  and  De- 
votion, and  eminent  Degrees  of  Virtue,  by  pre- 
venting all  thofe  Avocations  and  Interruption^, 
which  the  Cares  of  a  Married  Life  unavoidably 
expofe  us  to.  (  And  it  is  in  this  Senfe^  and  for  thete 
Purpofes  only,  that  St.  Taul  prefers  a  State  of  Ccli- 
hacjy  which  thofe  that  make  ufe  of,  and  pretend 
to  be  direded  by  his  Authority,  would  do  well  to 
confider  )  Yet  after  all,  with  what  Face  can  any 
Chrifiian  fpeak  in  difparagement  of  Marriagty  who 
remembers  at  all,what  the  Faith  he  makes  profeffi- 
on  of,  hatG  taught  him  to  believe  in  Honour  of 
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it  ?  For,  when  all  is  done,  thefe  are  unanfwerable, 
and  they  ought  to  be  efteem'd  very  Sacred  Argu- 
ments, fuch  as  ibonld  command  our  higheft  Vene- 
ration and  Refpeft,  That  it  is  of  God's  own  In- 
ftitution.  That  it  was  his  firft  Ordinance,  That  he 
appointed  it  in  Paradife,  in  a  State  of.  Innocence 
and  Perfecaion,  when  Humane  Nature  was  in  all 
its  Gflory.  Thefe  are  Four  weighty  Confiderations, 
and  ought  to  recommend,  at  leaft,  to  deliver  ic 
from  dimini/hing  Reflexions,  when  they  are  not 
capable  of  a  fober  Reply.  After  this  we  find,  that 
the  Son  of  God  himfelf  was  pleas'd  to  honour 
and  approve  it  with  his  Prefence,  to  work  his  firft 
Miracle  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Perfons  engag'd  in 
it  j  nay,  that  he  hath  condefcended  to  make  ufe  of 
This,  as  a  Figure  of  that  moft  Sacred  and  Inviola- 
ble Union  betwixt  Him  and  his  Church  j  and  upon 
that  Account,  given  it  the  Privilege  of  being  ftyl'd  Bphcf  vl 

a  My  fiery  y  a  Gr^at  and  Divine. Myftery. 

It  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  indeed,  that  Aforri^^tf     .  4« 
is  by  no  means  an  indifferent  Thing  :  It  admits  of  ^^^^^ 
no  Middle  State,  but  is  apt  to  run  into  Extremes,  OtHi,$rs 
and  is  generally  thegreateftHappinefs,oxthe  great-  GrestivH. 
eft  Calamity  of  Humane  Life  ,•  a  State  of  much 
Tranquillity,  or  of  infupportable  Trouble ,'  a  Pa- 
radife or  a  Hell.    If  well  and  wifely  undertaken, 
it  is  full  of  Sweetnefs  and  Pleafure  ,•  if  ill  and 
unfuccefsfuUy,  it  is  a  grievous  Burden,  a  bitter, 
and  fatal,  and  moft  painful  Yoke.    For  this  Co- 
venant and  Coming  together,    does  above  any 
other  Inftance  make  good  the  Truth  of  that  Pro- 
verb,   That  *  Men  are  either  Gods  or  Brutes  to  one 
another. 
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y.  MarrUgd  is  a  Work  compos'd  of  a  great  many 

Whim  GHd.  Parts,  and  a  great  many  Qualitfes  muft  meet  to- 

'^  if'*/     g^^her,  to  render  it  Beautiful  and  Uniform.  Abun- 

^f^  ^^    dance  ot  Confiderations  are  necelTary  in  order  to  it, 

more  than  refpcd  merely  thePerfons  of  thofetobe 

concern  d  in  it.    For  tho'  it  be  commonly  faid, 

Men  marry  for  thewfehes  alcne^  yet  there  ought  tobc 
great  regiird  had  to  Pofterity  ;  the  Family  we  go 
into,,  the  Alliances  wemake^  the  Circumftances3iid 
Condition  of  the  People  are  of  great  weight.  And 
Thefe  ahd^otherRefpedsmuft  be  carefully  atteni- 
ed  to :   But  above  all,  the  Temper  and  the  Vir- 
tues, which' ought  to  be  the  principal  Objects  and 
Motives  of  our  Affeiiion.    The  want  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  fee 
fo  few  happy  Matches.    And  the  extreme  Scarciry 
of  fuch,  IS  a  fign  that  Marriage  is  highly  valuable: 
For  it  is  a  Fate  common  to  all  great  Pofts.  that 
they  are  difficult,  a^nd   very  feldom  difcharg'd  as 
they  ought  to  be.    Kingly  Power  and  Governmem 
is  befet  with  Cares  and  Difficulties,  and  very  few 
/  .         that  afpire  to  it,  are  ftri<£lly  Virtuous  and  Succeff- 
ful  in  the  Adminiftration.    But  the  true  Ground 
of  failing  fo  frequently  in  this  Point,  is  to  be 
fetched  from  the  Licemioufnefs  and  Debaucher)', 
the  Unruly  Paffiohs  and  Exorbitant  Humours  of 
Mankind,  and  not  from,  any  thing  in   the  State 
dnd  Inftitution  it  felC    From  hence  it  is,  that  we 
find  experimentally.  Such  as  are  of  good^and  quiet, 
and  virtuous  Difpofitions,  pilain  and  mean  PerfoflJ 
tafte  more  of  the  Comforts,  and  enjoy  themfelves 
more  in  it,  than  others  of  higher  Quality  aii^i 
Attainments.    Senfual  Defires,  and  the  Delights  of 
the  World,  have  taken  lefs  hold  of  fuch  j  they  ar« 
lefs  nice  and  curious,  iind  have  not  fo  much  lei- 
fure  to  teaze  and  torment  themfelves.    Men  that 
are  debauch'd^  and  love  to  live  at  large,  corrupt 
in  their  Manners,  troublefome  in  their  Converla- 

tionj 
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tion^  whimiiical^.  and  particular  in  their  Hn- 
inours^  are  not  cut  out  for  this  Condition  of 
Life^  nor  can  ever  expeft  to  be  tolerably  eafy 
under  it. 

Marriage  is  a  Wife  and  Prudent  Bargain^  a  Holy      <^- 
and  Inviolable  League ,   an  Honourable  Agree-  ^f  f^' 
ment.    If  this  Knot  be  well  ty'd,  there  is  not  in  jf{^!^^^^ 
the  whole  World  any  thing  more  beautiful,  more 
lovely,  more  defirable :  It  is  a  fweet  and  noble  So- 
ciety, full  of  Conftancy  and  mutual  Truft ;  full 
of  infinite  Good  Offices  and  reciprocal  Obligations ; 
moft  excellent  in  their  own  Nature,  moft  ufeful 
to  the  Parties  thpmielves,and  of  general  Service  and 
Benefit  to  Mankind.  Tlus  is  a  Ck^nverfation,  Amo- 
roos,  not  of  Love  and  Senfual  Delight,  but  of  chafte 
AfieAion  and  entire  Friendfhip.    For  L(yue  in  thefe 
Two  Senfes  is  a  very  different  Thing,  and  the 
One  as  diilant  from  the  Other,  as  the  feverilh  and 
diieafed  Heat  of  a  Sick  Man  is  from  the  natural 
Warmth  of  a  good  Temper  and  healthful  Confti- 
tution.     Marriage  challenges  to  it  felf  AfFedion 
and  Advanjtage,  Juftice  and  Honour,  Conftancy 
.and  Pleafure.    Call  its  Fruitions  flat  and  infipid  if 
you  pleafe,  but  yet  they  are  folid  and  fubftantial, 
agreeable  and  univerfal :  They  muft  needs  be  fo 
indeed,  becaufe  they  are  lawful  ahd  innocent; 
free  -from  the  Cenfure  of  Others,  and  the  Re- 
proadies  of  one  s  Own  Mind.    What  5he  World 
calls  i>i;e,  aims  at  nothing  but  Delight  ,*  it  hath 
perhaps  fomewhat  of  Sprightlinefs,  and  is  of  a 
Quicker  and  more  poignant  Relifh ;  but  this  cannot 
hold  long,  and  we  plainly  fee  it  cannot,  by  fo 
&w  Matches  fucceeding  well,  where  Beauty  and 
Amorous  Defisas  were  at  the  bottom  of  them : 
There  muft  be  fomethin^  more  folid  to  make  us 
happy«    A  Building  that  is  to  iiand  for  our  whole 
Lives,  ought  to  be  fet  upon  fkmer  Foundations  ; 
and  thefe  Engagements  are  feripus  Matters^  fu^h 

£  e  2  as 
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as  deferve^  and  it  is  Pity  but  they  fliould  have  our 
utmoft  Difcretion  cmploy'd  upon  them.  Thai 
hot  Love  bubbles  and  boils  in  our  Breafts  for  a 
while^  but  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  cannot  con- 
tinue I  and  therefore  it  very  often  happens,  that 
thefe  Affairs  are  very  fortunately  manag'd  by  a 
Third  Hand. 
?•  This  Defcription  is  only  Summary,  and  in  gene- 

An9tbtf    j.^]  Terms.    But.  that  the  Cafe  may  be  more  per- 
ticukrwi.  ^^^^  ^^d  particularly  underftood,  it  is  fit  wetaie 

'  Notice,  that  there  are  Two  Things  Eflential  and 
abfolutely  Neccffary  to  this  State  of  life,  which, 
however  contrary  and  inconfiftent  they  may  at 
Firft  Sight  appear,  are  yet  in  Reality  no  fuch  Mat- 
ter. Thefe  are  Equality  and  Imqudity ;  the  Former 
concerns  them  as  Friends,  and  Companions,  and 
npon  the  Level  j  the  Other,  as  a  Superiour  and  an 
Inferiour.  The.  Equality  coniifts  in  that  entire 
Freedom,and  unreferved  Communication,  whereby 
they  ought  to  have;  all  Things  in  common  }  their 
Souls,  IncUriadons,  Wills,  Bodies,  Goods,  are  mu- 
tually from  thenceforward  made  over  j  and  neither 

jDf  them  hath  any  longer  a  peculiar  and  diftinft 
Propriety  exclufive  of  the  other.  This,  infonic 
Places  is  carry'd  a  great  deal  farther,  and  extends 
to  Life  and  Death  to6  ,•  infomuch,  that  affoonas 
the  Husband  is  dead,  the  Wife  is  oblig'd  to  follow 
him  without  Delay.  There  are  fome  Countries, 
where  the  Publicfc  and  National  Laws  require 
them  to  do  fo  ;  and  they  are  oftentimes  fo  zealous 
in  their  Obedience,  that  where  Polygamy  is  indul- 
ged, if  a  Man  leav.e&  feveral  Wives  behind  him,  they 
try  for  it  publickly,  and  enter  up  their  Cl^s, 
wJhich  of  them  fliall  Jobtain  the  Honour  and  Pri- 
vilege of  fleeping  with  their  Spoufe  (that  is  theEx- 
preffion  they  fofteh  it  by)  and  upon  this  Occafion, 

r  each  lirges  in  her  own  behalf,  that  fiie  was  the  beft 
heloJ^U . Wife,   or  had  the  laft  KUs  of  him,  or 

:   'J  .  brought 
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bitraght  hhn  Children-,  or  the  like,  fo  to  gaia  the 
Preference  to  themftlves.  * 

nV  Ambitiom  Rivah  eagerly  pttrfie. 
Death ^  as  their  Crtrwn.  to  Love  and  Virtue  due  } 
frefir  their  Claim sj  and  glor J  in  Succefsy 
Their  Lords  firft  Nupiuls  are  courted  lejs:   ' 

his  TiltwitkVomfi  in  Triunsfh  bttm^ 
mingU  jfP^^  f^  ^^  Common  Urn. 

sin  other  Places, '  where  no^Laws  Wijoyn'd  any 
i  fuch  Thing,  itfialtb  ibeen'  refdvx!  and  pradis'd, 
*  b^  mntual  Stipulanioni  and  voluntary  .'Agreement, . 
:  made:  privately  between  the:  Parties ,  themfelvesj>  • 

::  which,  wks  the  Cak  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
I  But  bmirring  itliial,-/vrfiich,  in  truth,  is  a  wicked, 
!  barbarous  ahd  upreafonable  Cuftom,  The  Equality  * 
!  which  is;  and  bught  td  be,  between  Main  and  Wife, 
t  extendlsjc  lelf.to;the  Adminiftration  of  Aflairs,  and 
I  Infpe^idri  wer  *-chc»,  Family  -  in.  common  ;  from; 
;  \jrfMnice  the  Wife  Hath  v,ery|Tiiftly  Che  Title  of  Lady 
J  or'Miftmls  of  the  Houfe  and  Servants ;  as  well  as 
I  the  Husband  that  of  A^ilicr  and  Lord  over  themv 
I  And  this  "joint  Authbiity  of:  Theirs  ov<er  their  .owii 
I  Private  Family  is.  a  PiiJlure  in  latde.  Of  ithat  Form 
}  of  Publick  GoVenwnfent^  whi^h  a^  tep^'d  an  Ari- 

i  fiatracf.  ■  -   -   .'  i.^i  ..;  ;  ;  } 

I      That  Diftinftion  ofSuperiour^-and.  Inferiour,      ^^. 
!  which  makes:thei*efiiii%,  oQnftfts  in  this.    That  ^"' ^•^-^^• 
!  the  Husband  h^-hrra  ,Pa3»er  and  Authority  over  his 
'H^ifisi;  and  the.  Wife' is*  pjac'd  in'Subje(aion.  to  her 
Hu*and^  The  Lgws  and  GOveramentsof  all  Nati-* 
ons  throughout  theWorld  agree  in  thisPreeminence,* 


■•p"- 


Et  'certamcn  htbent  lethi,  "quae  viva  fetjuatur 

Confugium,  pudor  eft  non  licuifle  moti  i 
Ardent  Viftrices,  &  flainmae  pcftora  prxbent, 

Imponuntq;  fi}i^  Ota  perufta  viris.   ^    ^  * 

:q  Ee  3    '  bu? 
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boc  the  Nature  and  the  Degrees  of  ic  are  not  every 
where  the  fame :  For  Thefe  differ  in  Proportion,  as 
the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Place  differ.  Thus  far 
the  Confent  is  Univerfal  j  That  tht  Womaii,  how 
noble  foever  her  Birth  and  Farmly^  how  great  ib- 
ever  her  Fortunes^or  any  other  Penbnal  Advantages^ 
is  not  upon  any  Confideracioh  exempted  from  Sub- 
je&ion  to  her  Husband.  This  Supmorhy  and  h^rnari" 
ty  may  well  be  general^  and  be  the  Opinion  of  JU/^ 
when  it  is  fo  plainly  the  Condition  of  All.  For,  in 
truths  it  is  theWork  oFNature^m^  fqanded  upoti  dm 
Strength^  and  Stiflicitncy^  arad  &Aa)efty.of.the  One 
Sex^and  the  Wtafcnefs^and  Scfmefs^andlncapHckies 
of  the  Oriier,  which  prove  it^noc Equally  qmalify'd, 
nor  ever  defign'd  for  Goverrimci^.  >  Sut  there jare 
many  other  Argumentsberfiiiickv^biith  I}>iviricsietch 
from  Scripture  upon  tlUs  Occaficmvfaind  pravetbe 
Point  indeed  fubtiamialiy  by  Thtem.  For  Re^Aam 
here  hath  backed  at^d^iForc'd  the  Bitftates  oj^^e^t/W, 
by  telling  usexpreflyj^  that  J^</^»wa6  luade -firll^^thttt 
he  was  made  by  Godailofte,  auidlentirely  by  Hi<n, 
without  any  Oeacare  of  a  like  F«tffti  cointnbiiting 
anything  towards  IWs  Beiiw^. '  That  he  was  created 
on  purpofe  fef  the  Pfe&fure  and- Glory  of  iGbd,  his 
Head  j  That  he  Waif  made -after  the  Wvine  Image 
and  Likenei^  ;  a  Copy  of  theGircatOrigi^ial  above, 
r  and  perfed  in  his  Kind :  For  Nature  always  begins 
.  '  withfomethibg'irtit^  jaftPerfcftioh:  Whereas /?^c- 
moH  was  created  in  ^ht  Seoi^nd  Place ;  and  not  fo 
properly  Created' ^s  Formed ':•  made  after  Atan^ 
taken  out  of  his  Sibftahce^  *  Fafhioned  acoocdtng 
to  that  Patt^m^  aiidlb  ttfe  Imag^j^  ^d  ohly  «lieO)- 

*  See  I  Corinth,  xi.  7.  S.  Tke  Mm  htbt  Image  ^n^  Sunilitode 
§fGdd;  hut  theiVnnM  is  the  Similicude  of  the  Man,  S0  Smm9^ 
Ji^x  wgbt  t$  hi  nmifrd  in  the  Seufe  of  Jhidu  liiiii)]f  Aini,  net 
Glory,  Msi»eretul  it.  which  is  foreign  to  the  refi  of  tbi  Woris^ 
9nd  the  whole  Scope  ij  tBst  jirgument. 

py 
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py  of  a  Copy  j-tnadc  pccafionally,  and  for  particu- 
lar IJfes^  to  be  a  Help,  and  a  Second  to  the  Man; 
who  is  hjmfelf  the  Principal  and  Head^  and  there- 
fore She  is  upon  all  thefe  Accounts  tmperfe^.   Thus 
we  ma]|r  argue  from  rtie  Order  of  Nature  j  But  ,thQ 
Thing  K  confirmed  yet  more  by  the  Relation  givea 
us  of  the  Corruption  and  FaH  of  Man.     For  the  Win 
man  was  firft  in  the  Tranlgreflion  ,•  and  finned  of 
Tier  own  Head  j  Man  came  in  afterwards^  and  by 
ber  Inftigation.    The  Woman  therefore,  who  was 
laft  in  Good^  in  order  of  Nature,  and  Occafional 
only  i  but  foremoft  in  Evil,  and  the  Occafion  of 
That  to  .  ili^»,  is  mod  juftly  put  in  Subje(5lion  to 
Him,  whjo  was  before  Her  in  the  Good,  and  af- 
ter in  the  Evil. 

This  Conjugal  Superiority  and  Power  hath  been      9. 
very  differently  reftrairi.d  or  enlarg'd.     In  fome  TbePower 
Places^  wJier^  the  Paternal  Authority  hath  been  fo,  ^[^^^4- 
This  harV  likewise  extended  to  Capital  •  Punifti- *''^- 
ment,  and  made  the  Hil.sband  Judge  and  pifpofer 
of  J:ife  an(l|  Death. .  Thus  it  was  with  t\i6  Romans  oionyf. 
partlcalariy; :  For  jthe  L^ws  pf  Rqmulus  gave  a  Man  Halicl.  a. 
Power  to  kiir  his  Wif^  inTour  C^Jes.^  (viz  J  Mtil- 
tery^  Tutting  Falfc  ChiUirm  tfpon  him^  Falfe  Keys^  and 
Drinkinjg^fflVine.,  /J^hus  P(?/y^;«x  teHs  us,  tnat  tKc 
^ Greeks  I  ^V\A  Cafar  fky^,  that   tfee  Old  Gauls  gavi5 

Husii>ahds  a  Power  01 '.Xi^e  and  D.eath.    In  Other 
Parts,  and  in  th(f(^..^Ii:eady  ipentiori'd,  fince  thofe 
Times,',  theif  Powei:  pa,th  been  brpught  into  a  nv*  *'i     vi 
roWer'<iom{?afs.  put  glmpft  every  where  it  is  taken    ,  t  r  \ 
ifpr '  granted,,  that.the  J^tboritj  of  ^the  Husband,      -^  * '^ 
and;uie.^ub)eAioa  of  tljie  Wife,  iniplies  thus  muqla: 
A  |?gtif  |o;;4ire<9fc  4ruf  controul  the  Anions,  jp 
C6n^i7n^pr;'dir^nnul  the  "ft^efolurions  and  Vows  ^f 
thq'  Wif^'  j^  to  99rxe(^  her,  when  flie  ^oes  amifs,  by 
Reproofs  ari4  Cbnfipeme/it  j  for.  (^lows  are  below  .a 
M^pi  of  Itjphpur  tp.'  giv^^ahd  not  fit  for  a  Womjin 
to  recek^y  and  t^e  Wife  is  obliged  to  coniform  io 

jb  9  4  tne 
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the  Condition,  to  follow  the  Quality,  the  Coun- 
try, the  Family,  the  Dwelling,  and  the  Degree 

of  her  Husband  ;  to  bear  him  Company  wherefo- 
ever  he  goes,  in  Journeys  and  Voyages,  in  Banifli- 
ment  and  in  Prifon,  in  Flight  and  Neceflity  ;  arid, 
if  he  be  reduc'd  to  that  hard  Fortune,  to  wander 
about,  and  to  beg  with  him.    Some  celebrated  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  in  Story  are,  Sulpltia^  who  at- 
tended her.  Husband  LentulusyVfhtn  he   was  pn>- 
fcribed,  arid  an  Exile  in  Scklly.    Erl'threAy  who  went 
along  with  her  Husband  Vhal'ciris  into  Banifhmeni. 
Ifjicratey  thtyfxit   oi  Mithrldates  J^^ing   of   Tontus^ 
who  kept  her  Husband  Company,  wl\bp  he  turn'd 
Tacit.       Vagabond,  after  his  Defeat  by  Tomfeyl  .  Some  add, 
that  they  are  bound  to  follow  them  into  the  AVars, 
and  Foreign  Countries,,  wljen  they  are  fent  abroad 
;  /  .       upon  Expeditions,  or  go  under  any  Publick  Cha- 
.  raAer.    The  Tt^fe  cannot  fue,  or  be  fued,  fn  Mat- 
ters of  Right  and  Property  ^^  all  Adioln^^  He  againft 
the Hushartd'^md  are  to  be  coiiimenced  ip"ttts  Name; 
'■;  ;:  iind  if  any  thing  of  this  kih^  be  ariy*^.^here  done, 
'*  '  "  "     it  muft  be  with  the  LeaVe'arid  Authority  of  her 
-Husband,  or  by  particular 'Appointment   of  the 
Jfudge^  if  the  Husband  fhall ^decline  or  refufe  it; 
neither  can  flie,  without  exprefs  Permil[fion  from 
the  Magiftrate,  appeal  frcjm'  or  be  i^  TPjrtv  in  any 
Caufe  againft  her  Husband..;'  '  / :"" 

10.    ^    Mdrria^  is  not  every  j'wHiSrd  ."^l^ke^  joipr   under 
different    the  fame Xittiitations  I',  tfic  L^ws^'and^'kulcs  con- 
j^ws  *-  ^cerningk  are  very  different."    In  fome  Countries 
Qitt  It.     ^gfg  ig  ^  greater  Latitude,  lirid  more  Liber tfes  in- 
dulged, in  Others  lefs.    The' Chrlftkn  i^eligion, 
:\^hich  is  by  much  the  'ftrideft  bf  aiiy,'^hath  Hiade 
'it  very  clofe  and  ftrait.  '  I  Iqaves  notnihg^itt; large, 
^tid .  in  our  own ^  Choicej^^brlt '  the.  6Hf  ^Wtrance 
Mhto  this  Eiig^gcm^nt  ■  *  When'once  t1i^:i&  over,  a 
*  "Kf an's  Will  isVhiade  over  too;  and  cphvey 'd^  away  ; 
^for  the  Co^-enant  is fub] idt toho ^Diffdlution;  and 
..A  ""  we 
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we  muft  abide  by  ic,  wbether  we  are  contented 
with  our  Terms,  or  not.    Other  Nations  and  Re- 
ligions, have  contrived  to  make  it  more  Eafie,  and    ,    , 
Free,  and  Fruitful,  by  allowing  arid  prataillng  Pih  „^    'J^" 
liramy  and  Divorce  ;  a  Liberty  of  caking  Wives  and  oiv»ra. 
duiniffing  them  again  ;  and  they  fpeak  hardJy  of 
Chriftianity  for  abridgiug  Men  in  thefe  TwoTar- 
ticulars,  as  if  it  did  great  Prejudice  to  Affedjoij 
and  Multiplication  by  thefe  Reftraints,  which  are 
theTwo  great  Epds.pf  Marriage  :  For  Friendlhip^ 

\  they  pretend,  is  an  .Enemy  to.  all  .inahner  of  Comr^ 
pullTon  and  Neceffity ;  and  cannot  confift  with  it  • 
hut  is  much  more  Hnproved,  and  better  mairitain'd. 

!  by  leaving  Men  free,'and  at  large  to  difpofc  of 
Themfelves.  And  Multiplication  fs  piomoced  by 
the  Female  Ser,\as  Nature  (hews  us  abundantly 
in  that  one  Inftance  of  Wplyes,  wKo  are  fo  ex- 
tremely Fruitful  in  the  Produ£li6n  of  their  Whelp^ 
even  to  the  Number  of  Twelve,  or  Thirteen  at  a 
rime!;  and  in  this  exceed  other  ,AnimaIs  of  Service 
and  common  Ufe  verymucli, 'fti^  0''^,iy  of  which 
are  killd  every  Day;' arid, fo  few^W'olyef;  and  yer 
there  are  notwithftanding  fi?wer-pf^  the.Er'ee(fj 
Breeders,  becaufe  fewer  ^he-^VpTves,  than  of.  any 
other  Species,  ,  Foi',  if  I.faid,  the,"cj;ue  Reafori  1^ 
becaufe  in  all  thofe  Numerous  LStt'efs|,tTiere  is  conn- 
monly  but  one  Bitch- Volf,  whicJi  fo j'.^^ei  moft  Pact 
fignifies  little,  and  bears  ^v'ery  racely^  the  Gengrii- 
tion  being  hindred  by  the  vaft  j'slnmbch  and  prd- 
mifcuous  Mixtures  of  the  Males;  and  fo,  tfifi 
much  greater  pare  of  them  die,,  without  ever  pro- 
pagating their  Kind  at  all,  for  w^nc  of  a  fufficient 
Proportion. of  Females,  to  do  it  by  fuccefsfully.    It 

.is  alfo  mariifeftj  wh:it  Advantages  of  this  Nature 
Po^£^(iOT^  produces,  by.  the  VLirt  Incre^fc   of  tlioie 

■  Countries  where  it  is  allowed ;  T.'ie  Jfivs,Mahowf- 
fw/ 'and' other  Barbarous  Nations,  (as  all  their  Fli- 
ftoKes  inform  us)  very  ul'ually  bringing  Armies  into 

the 
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the  Field,  of  Three  or  Four  Himdred  Thoufand 
fighting  Men.  Now  the  Chriftian  Religion,  on 
the  contrary,  allows  but  One  to  One,  and  obliges 
the  Parties  to  continue  thus  together  j  though  Eir 
ther,  nay  fometimes  Both^^  of  them  be  Barren^ 
which  yet  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  change,  mighc 
leave  a  numerous  Pofterity  behind  them.  But,fup- 
pofmg  the  very  beft  of  the  Cafe,  all  their  Incrcafe 
muft  depend  upon  the  ProduAion  of  One  fin^k 
Woman.  And  laftly,  they  refle<a  upon  Chriffia- 
nity,  as  the  occ^fion  of  infinite  Excefles,  D^ 
ba\icheries,  and  Adulteries,  by  this  too  fevere  Con- 
firaint. 

But  the  true  and  fiifficient  Ahfwer  to  all  theft 
ObjeAions  is^  That  the  Cbrlflan  Religion  does  na 
consider  Marriage  upon  fuch  Refpeds  as  are  pure- 
ly Humane,    and  tend  to  the    Qratification  ol 
Natural  Appetites,  or  promote  the  Temporal  Good 
of  Men:  le  takes  quite  another  Proipccft  of  tfe 
Thing,  and  hath  Reafons  peculiar  to  it  felf,  fuV 
lime,  and  noble,'  and  infinitely  greater^  (  as  hath 
been  hinted  already.)    Bfefides^  common  Expe- 
rience dembnftrates^  that  in  in lifch  the  greateft  ^ 
of  Marr/d  tei^ons,   what  they  complain  of» 
Confinement  aiid\  Conftfaiht;  does  by  no  means 
cool  and  (Jeftrpy,  but  pfomcJte  and  heighten  the 
Affpdlon,  and  Y^^nder  it  mofc  dear  and  urong,  by 
iceeping  it  mdre^en  tire  and  unl)roken.  Efpeciauyii 
^en  of iibntft  Principles,  and  good  Difpofitiom, 
Which  (partly  Accommodate   their  Humours,  and 
Ihafce  it  their  tare  and.^St^idy  to  comply  vvica  the 
Tempers  of  thfe  t^erfon  t6  Whom  they  ar^  thus  in- 
fep^rabiy.  ilhited.  And  ks  fdt^the  J>ebauchcries  aji 
Flyings  Autilledg'd  againft  us,  the  qnly  Caufeot 
;^hem  i^th^^  ^iftplUceiiefs  of   Men's  Manners; 
Which  a  g^icteii- Libe^rtyj '  though  never  To  greafi 
will  never  be  gtblfe  to  corre6t^  or  put  a  Stop  CQ.  And 
accoi:dirig|ly'*rft  find,  that  Adulteries  ^y.efe  every 
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hk  as*  fifb  in  the  midfi  of  Polygamy  pnd  Di- 
ircc;  i\irj|f|ei$  the  wfj^l^  jNation  of  the  je^i^s  kt 
Ineral^  and  the  Example  of  David  in  particular^ 
ho  becat^e  guilty  oiF  this  Crime,  notwithltand- 
[g  the  Mitltitud^  he  had  of  Wiva  and  Concubines  of 
\t  owii.  Qfl  the  contraiy ^  'Thefe  Vices  were  not 
Down ,  fQp:  aio^g  while  together  in  pther  Counr 
ies^  wh^l*^  neither  pc^ygamy  nor  Diyorce  were 
^fcr  peryniiaed ;  as  in  Sparta,  for  Infiance^  and  at 
'^ime,  for  )a  confiderable  time  after  the  Foundlq^ 
f  that  City,  it  is  dierefore  moft  foolifh  and  qht 
aft,  to  v^p^rkktUgiiw^  and  charge  That  witli  the 
ficts  of  Meii>  which  allows  and  teaches  nothings 
wat  exquilke  Purity  and  iirl<9i  Continence.  ^ 

This  Liberty, taken  in  PA/jjj«i»,y,  (whicnliath  fo  n- 
jreat  an  Appearance  of' Nature  to  alledgexn  irs^%'*'J[ 
jehalf  )  hath  .yet  been:very  differently  ijiariaged,  ^^^'^^^^ 
According  to»  the  feveral  ]%tions^  andthelUws  o^ 
iwrfe  CopitwnkieSi  where  ii  was  aHow'd  aij^d  pra^ 
5Hs'<j,  in  fome.  PlapeSj  Allthatare'Wiyesto  thd 
lame  Mm^^  live  alike^.aind  in  common.  Their  Dbt 
gree  and  Quality,  the  RefpeA  andj^thority  is 
^ual)  md  &  is  the  .Condition  and  Title  bf  their 
GhiWrcn  tpo.  In  other  Places  thepe  is  one  par- 
tjcular  Wife^  who  is  the  Principal,  apd  a  Fort  of 
Miftrefi  abQ^e  theceftj-  Uie  Right  of  Inheritance 
is  limiced  to  the  Childrep  by  Her  j  they  engrxils  all 
the  Honours,  and  PoflSei$ons^  ^nd  Pre-eininences 
of  the  Husband  ^fter  hf  s  De^th :  As  for  the  Others^ 
(heyarQ  lodg'd  and  nji^^p^n'd.apajrt^  <rreated  vcr 
ty  differently  from  ;the  for^r :  In  lome  Places 
dney  ak^e  veimt^d  J^mfnhff^^ws  i  in  ibinethey  arp 
•idy  ftiled  Omukifftdii:  And  their  Children  .h^ve  no 
Precenfion  ta  Titles  or£^^sj  btit  ajce  pfovidedi 
^  by  fuch  .annual  P^^ipi^s^  pr  other  precarious 
ways,  of  $^t^nf^(i$)  the  Mai(Ur  lof  the  Family 
tbiiks  fit  *D  allow  fh)H%      , 

•ft 

As 
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12.  As  various  have  the  Pracfticfc  and  the  Cuftoms  of 
Divmt  Men  been  with  regard  to  Divorced  For witfh feme, 
li^ifcJ^  as  particularly  the  Hebrews,  isitid  Greeks,  and  Arnu-- 
^    '  ^ '   nians,  they  never  oblige  Themfelves  to  alledge  the 

f)articular  Caufe  of.  Separation  ;  nor  ^re  they  al* 
ow'd  to  take  a  Wifq  to  them  a  Second  time,  which 
they  have  once  divorc'd;    So  far  ^ifrom  *  it,  that 
they  are  permitted  to 'Marry  again  t6  Others.   Bnt 
now  in  the  Mahometan  LdiVy  Separation  muft  he 
appointed  by  a  Judge,  and  after  Leg^l   Proccfe, 
(except  it  be  done  by  the  free  Conf feii t 'of  bod^ 
Parties)  arid. the  Crimes  alledg'd  againft  the  Woman 
muft  be*  fome  of  fo  fiigh  a  NaturCj-as  ftrike  diredly 
at  the  Root  of  this  inftirution,  and-afe  deftrudivc 
.*,'_.    and  iricbniiftent  M^th  the 'State  of  Marriage,  or 
.    fome  of  the  principal  Ends  of  it  ^  fu<:h't5  Adulterjj 
« t    Barrenn^^j  Tncottgruity  of  Humours,  Att-emfts  upon  the 
Life  'of  tbi  other  Party';  .ahd,;  after  flich  Separatidfl 
made,ir1^J^Wjful  for;thi5mto  be  recon^ll'd,3ahd  co- 
habit aga^iriy^a^  eft- ais' they  chink  fit.  Thi  Former  of 
thefef  Method?  feems-hiucii  -more  prudenc  and  con- 
veriief^tl 'tliat  fo  there  may  be  a*  dofer  ReftraiJit 
both  ifpon  the  Pride'arid  Infoience  of  WiVcs,  when 
xhey  lyS  |ft  *M.ercy,' and  may '  be  caft  off  at  Plea- 
Tiire';  u/i^^Ttb'dpo^^ WeHuAotirfoitleftiid  Peevift 
Husbands^' Avho  will  be- more  apt  to  ch'e^^k  and  mo- 
derate rlitif^^f^jntmdnts'j^ When  there-  is"  no  Return, 
iTothiiigftpbe.'got  by  rfepehting,  after -onCe  Matters 
4^av$  h6vvn(b  high,a^  to  provoke  and  neflTeiit  a  Sepa- 
^^ti6IJ^' TheSecondy WttibH^y)rocfee?d$ in  a  Method 
'of  Jufti.ce'  briijgs rhePafties-upofi  the Publicfc Stage, 
fex^pofei  thdr  ^'aults:  and'PoUies  to  the  Worid,  cuts 


cnoriceai'tPs  '^-'Ahd-  in  cafe-^he  Allegation  te  not  ful- 
ly pfcnr'd;- and  fo  they  cdntiMu6  6fcii^'S4  to  cohabit 
ltill,afcer  all  this  mutual  Complairiingand:Di(grace, 
yhat  a  Temptation  is  here  to  Poyioning  or  Mur- 
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def,  to  get  rid  that  way  of  a  Partner  of  the  Bed, 
which  in  Courfe  of  Law  cannot  be  remov'd  ?  And 
many  of  thefe  Villanies^  no  doubt,  have  been  com- 
mitted, of  which  the  World  never  had  the  leaft 
Knowledge  or  Sufpicion.  As  at  Rome  particularly, 
before  Divorce  came  in  ufe,  a  Woman  who  was 
apprehended  for  Poyfoning  her  Husband,  impeach- 
ed other  Wives,  whom  Ihe  knew  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  fame  Fad;  and  They  again  others, 
till  at  laft  Threefcore  and  Ten  were  all  Attainted 
and  Executed  for  the  fame  Fault,  of  whom  Peo- 
ple had  not  the  leaft  Jealoufie,  till  this  Difcovery 
was  made.  But  that  which  feems  the  worft  of 
all  in  the  Laws  relating  to  a  Married  Life,  is,  that 
Adultery  is  fcarce  any  where  punifti'd  with  Death  ; 
and  all  that  can  be  done  in  that  Cafe, .  is  only  / 

Divorce^  and  ceafing  to  cohabit,*  Which  was  an 
Ordinance  introduc'd  by  Jufiiniany  One  whom  his 
Wife  had  in  perfeft  Subjedion  :  And  no  wonder 
if  She  made  ufe  of  that  Dominion,  (as  (he  really 
did )  to  get  fuch  Laws  enaAed,  as  made  moft  for 
the  Advantage  of  her  own  Sex.  Now  this  leaves 
Men  in  perpetual  dangfer  oi  Adultery y  tempts  them 
to  malicious  Defires  of  one  another's  Death  ,•  the 
Offender  that  does  the  Injury  is  not  made  a 
Efficient  Example,  and  the  Innocent  Perfon  that 
receives  the  Wrong,  hath  no  Reparation  made 
for  it. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Married  Perfons,  See  Book  III. 
Chap.  12. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLVll 
Of  Barents  a^td  Children. 

THerc  arc  feveral  Sorts,  and  feveral  Degrees  rf 
Authority  and  Power  among  Men  ,•  few* 
MuH^L  ^^Wick,  and  others  Private  ,•  but  not  any  oftto 
more  agreeable  to  Nattire,  not  any  more  abfoto 
and  cxtenfive,  dian  that  of  a  Father  over  Ms  CW- 
Jren^  ( I  choofe  to  inftancc  in  the  Father  i«tte 
than  the  Mother,  becaufe  flic  being  hcrfelfia* 
State  of  SubJeAion  to  her  Husband^  cannot  fopf^ 
perly  be  faid  to  have  her  Children  under  her  k 
Tifdidion.)  But  even  this  Paternal  Authcwity  m 
not  been  at  all  Times,  and  in  all  Parts  of* 
World  equal  and  alike.    In  fome  Ages  and  Pa- 
ces, and  indeed  of  Old  almoft  every  where,  it^ 
bion.  Ha-  uRtverfal,    and  without  rcftraint :  The  Lifc  ^ 
iior./i^.a.  Death,  Eftates  and  Goods,  the  Libeny  andHo- 
^^'^-      nour,  the  Adions  and  Behaviour  of  Children  v« 
entirely  at  Their  Will  ,•  They  fued  and  were  IP 
for  them,'  They  difpofed  of  them  in  MarriajijC,-"* 
Labours  of  the  Children  redounded  to  the  P»r^"^^ 
Profit }  nay.  They  themfelves  were  a  kind  of  C^ 
tmJity  i  for  among  the  Romans  we  find  this  Arti* 
Horn,!,  in  in  that  which  was  call'd  Romuks  his  Law}  *y 
d«*lib^&  Xijg^^  of  Parents  over  Children  jhaB  he  entire  and»^ 
pofih.*       ^if^d }  they  Jhall  have  Power  to  abdicate  and  ^^* 
to  felly  and  to  put  them  to  death.     Only  it  is  to  be  0^ 
ferv'd.  That  all  Children  under  Three  Years  ol<i, 
were  excepted  out  of  this  Condition^  becaufe  tW 


-  * 


^  Pirentum  in  Liberos  omne  Jus  eflo,  relegindii  ^^ 
occidendi.  ij 
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could  not  be  capable  of  offending  in  Word  or  Aul.  GA 
Deed,  nor  to  give  any  juft  Provocation  for  fuch  ^**.a  ®" 
hard  Ufage.    This  Law  was  afterwards  confirm'd  Ethjc.  * 
and  renew'dj  by  the  Law  of  the  Twthc  Tables  j  Ub.  %. 
which  alio w'd  Parents  to  fell  their  Children  Three  J^afar, 
times  :  And  the  Terfiansy  as  Arifiotk  tells  us^the  An-  geii^CML 
riient  Gauls y  as  Cafar  and  Proffer  agree  ;  the  Mufco-  Profpcc 
v/Vej  and  Tinr.rx,  might  do  it  Fourtimes^  There  Aquir. 
want  not  feme  probable  Reafons  to  permade  us,  J"  ?P»ft* 
that  this  Power  had  fome  Foundation,  or  Counte-  ^'8'""' 
nance  at  leaft,  in  the  Law  of  Nature ;  and  that  In- 
fiance  of  Abraham  undertaking  to  flay  his  Son, 
hath  been  made  ufe  of,  as  an  Argument  to  this 
purpofe  ;  For  had  This  been  a  Thing  againft  his 
Butjy  and  fuch  as  the  Authority  of  a  Father  could 
in  no  cafe  extend  to,  he  would  not  (they  tell  you) 
ever  have  confented  to  it;  nor  have  believed,  that 
this  Command  had  proceeded  from  God,  but  ra- 
ther have  imputed  it  to  fome  Deluflon  upon  his 
own  Mind,  if  it  had  been  no  way  reconcilable 
with  Nature,  the  Laws  of  which,  God  had  efta- 
blidied  in  the  Beginning,  and  could  not  be  thought 
fo  to  contradict  Himfelf,  as  by  any  particular  Or- 
der, to  appoint  a  thing  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
his  own  General  Inftitution  before.    And  accord- 
ingly it  is  obfervable,  that  Ifaac  never  went  about 
to  make  any  Refinance,  nor  pleaded  his  own  In- 
nocency  in  Bar  to.  what  his  Father  went  about  to 
do  'y  as  knowing  that  he  only  exerted  the  rightful 
Power  he  had  over  him.    What  Force  there  is  in 
this  Argument,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine.   It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefenc  Purpofe  to 
obferve.  That  allowing  all  this,  yet  it  does  not  in 
siny  degree  take  off  from  the  Commendation  due 
to  Abrahams  Faith i  for  he  does  not  pretend  to 
Sacrifice  his  Son  by  Vertue  of  any  fuch  Inherent 
Ri^ht  over  him  ,  nor  upon  any  Provocation,  or 
Mifdemcanour,  which  Ifaac  had  given  him  occafi- 

on 
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on  to  refent  or  punifti  ,•  but  purely  in  obedience 
to  the  Cotnmand  of  Almighty  Uod.    The  Cafe 
docis  not  feem  to  differ  much  under  the  Law  of 
Mofes ;  allowing  only  for  fome  Circumftances,  as 
to  the  manner  of  exercifing  this  Authority,  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  by  and  by.    Of  ThiS;,  and 
no  left  Extent  the  Paternal  Power  (eems  to  have  been 
formerly  in  the  greateft  Part  of  the  World,  and 
-^*        fo  to  have  continued  till  the  Time  of  the  Rcmn 
^^^^^'     Emperors.    Among    the  Greeks  indeed,    and  Ae 
^y£gy^tians^  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther foabfolute;  but  even  There,  if  a  Father  hap- 
pened to  kill  his  Son  unjuftly,  and  without  Provo- 
cation, the  Punifliment  infiided  for  fuch  Barbarity 
was  no  other  than  being  fhut  up  with  the  dead  Bo- 
dy for  Three  Days  together. 
2^  Now  the  Realons,  and  the  Effeds  of  fo  great 

TbeResh-    and  unlimited  a  Power  being  allow'd  to  Fathen 
jtrsandEf-  ovcr  their  Children,  (which  no  doubt  was  a  great 
ficisofit.  Advantage  for  the  Advancement  of  Virtue,  the 
Improvement  of  Manners  and  Education,  the  re- 
ftraining,    preventing,    and  chaflifing  Extrava- 
gance and  Vice,  and  of  great  good  Confequence 
to  the  Publick  too)  feem  to  have  been  fuch  as 
Thefe. 
I.  Firft,  The  containing  Children  in  their  Duty,be- 

getting  and  preferving  a  due  Awe  and  Reverence 
IL  in  their  Minds.  Then  a  Regard  to  feveral  Vices 
and  Enormities,  which,  though  very  grievous  in 
Themfelves,  would  yet  pafs  unpunifh'd,  to  the 
great  Prejudice  of  the  Publick,  if  they  could  be 
taken  cognizance  of,  and  animadverted  upon  by 
no  other  Ways  and  Perfons,  but  Legal  Procefs, 
and  the  Sentence  of  the  Magiftrate  ,•  for  abundance 
of  Thefe  muft  needs  efcape  f ach  Cenfure,  partly 
becaufe  they  would  be  Doraeftick  and  Private,  and 
partly  becaufe  there  would  be  no  Body  to  inform 
and  profecuce.   The  Parents  Themfelves  were  not 

•:  likely 
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likely  to  be  fo  officious ;  the  nearnefs  of  the  Re« 
ktion  would  render  it  odious^  and  the  Intereft  of 
their  own  Family  would  reftrain  them  from  pub- 
li/hing  their  own  Shame.    Or,  if  they  could  be 
fuppos'd  to  bring  all  they  knew  of  this  kind  upon 
the  open  Stage,  yet  we  know  there  are  many- 
Vices,  and  In(olences,  and  Diforders,  which  the 
!  Laws  and  Juftice  of  Nations  are  not  provided  with 
.  Punifhments  fon     To  all   which  we  may  add, 
that  there  are  many  Family-Quarrels  between  Fa- 
,thers  and  Children,  Brothers  and  Sifters,  upon  the 
[account  of  dividing  Eftates  and  Goods,  or  feveral 
pother  Things,  which,  tho'  fit  to  be  canvals'd  and 
;corre<fted  within  a  Man's  own  Walls,  would  by 
'no  means  do  well  to  be  rip'd  up,  and  expos'd  to  / 

the  World  ,•  and  for  Thefe,  as  the  Paternal  ylutho^ 
rity  is  neceilary,.  fo  ic  is  fufficient  to  compofe  and 
^uiet  all  Parties,  and  put  an  End  to  Dinerences, 
that  concern  fingle  Famifies  only.  And  it  was  rea- 
fonable  for  the  Law  to  fuppoie,  that  no  Father 
would  make  ill  ufe  of  this  Power  ;  that  Men  might 
veryfafely  be  entrufted  with  it,  becaufe  of  that  very 
tender  Affe<%ion  which  Nature  infpires  all  Parents 
with,  fuch  as  feems  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
Cruelty,  toward  their  own  Off-fpring  :  And  this 
we  fee  the  EfFeiSl  of  daily,  in  the  frequent  Inter- 
ceffions  made  by  Fathers,  for  the  releafing  or  mi- 
tigating thofe  Publick  Punifcments,  which  they 
cannot  but  be  fenfible  are  moft  juftly  inflided  ; 
there  being  no  greater  Torment  to  any  Parent, 
than  to  fee  his  Children  under  Pain  or  Difgrace. 
And  where  thefe  abfolute  Prerogatives  were  al- 
lowed, we  meet  with  very  few  Inftances  of  the 
.wetting  their  Power,  and  going  to  the  Extremity 
^fit,  without  Offences  very  heinous  indeed,*  la 
that,  in  truth,  if  we  regard  the  Pradice,  and  com- 
pare that  with  the  Power  it  felf,  we  fliall  have 
^cafon  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ufeful  Terror,  a 

F  f  Bugbear 
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Bugbear  to  keep  Children  in  awe^  and  fright 
them  into  Obedience,   rather  than  any  Strwh 
of  Rigour,  that   was  actual,  and  in  good  ear- 
neft. 
2^  Now  this  Paternal  Authority  was  gradually  loft, 

Its  Decay,  ^^d  fcU  to  the  Ground  as  it  were  of  it  felf,  (for 
the  Decay  of  it  is,  in  truth,  to  be  attributed  to  Dtf- 
ufe,  more  than  to  any  Law  exprefly  repeaUng  k, 
or  enading  the  contrary)  and  it  began  moft  re- 
markably to  decline,  when  the  Raman  Emperws 
came  to  the  Government :  For  from  the  Time  of 
Augufius^  or  quickly  after,  it  funk  apace^  an^lA 
all  its  Vigour.     And  upon  this  Decay  Qiildtea 
Lib.  I.  de  grew  fo  ftubborn  and  infolent  againft  thdr  Pa- 
Clem,       rents,  that  Seneca  in  his  Addrefs  to  Neroy  fayS) 
their  Own  Eyes  had  ften  more  Parricides  pn- 
nifh'd  in  Fire  Years  then  laft  pa^^  than  tliete  had 
been  for  the  Space  of  Seven  hundred  Years  be- 
fore, that  is,  from  the  Firft  Foundation  of  Km 
till  that  Time.    Till  then,  if  a  Father  at  any  time 
killed  his  Children,  he  was  called  ta  no  Account, 
nor  had  any  Punifhment  infli6ted  upon  him  for 
the  Fadt;  as  we  may  gather  evidently  by  the  Ex* 
Saluft.  in  amples  of  Fuhius  the  Senator^,  who  flew  his  Son 
Bell.  Ca-   for  being  engag  d  in  Catiline's  Conlpiracy  j  ani 
Valer.      ^^^eral  other  Senators,  who  proceeded  againft  their 
Maxim.    Sons,  and  condemned  them  to  Death,  by  vertneof 
their  own  Domeftick  Power,  fuch  as  Caj^s  Tratmi 
or  fentenc'd  them  to  perpetual   !^niihment^  2s 
Manlius  Torquatus  did  his  Son  Syllantis.    There  were 
.         indeed  fome  Laws  afterwards,  which  appoifited, 
tuirTad     ^^^^  ^^^  Father  fhould  bring  Informations  agaiflfi 
jeg.  Corn.  ^^^  Children  that  offended,  and  deliver  threm  over 
F.  I.  ii)    to  Publick  Juftice  :  And  the  Judge,  in  fuch  Cafes, 
^^5  ^nr'    ^^^  oblig'd  to  pronounce  Sentence  as  the  Father 
J^^  P^^^j  fliould  direA  ,•  in  which  there  are  fome  Poodftq» 
dc  pa.  po- of  Antiquity.    And  thefe  Laws,  in  abridging  tte 
tcft.        Power  of  the  Fathers^  proceeded  very  tenderly, 

and 
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and  did  not  take  it  away  entirely  and  openly, 
bat  with  great  Moderation^  and  by  halves  only. 
Thefe  later  Ordinances  have  fome  Affinity  to  the 
Law   of  Mofes^  which  order'd  the  ftubborn  and  Deut.  xxi. 
rebeflious  Son  to  be  ftoned^  upon  the  Complaint 
of  the  Parents,  without  requiring  any  farther  Proof 
of  the  Charge  than  their  fingle  Depofition  ^  and 
provided  the  Prefence  and  Concurrence  of  the 
Magiftrate^    not  fo  much  for  Examination  and 
Trial  of  the  Caufe,  as  to  prevent  the  Privacy  and 
Paffion^which  might  attend  DomeftickPunifliments, 
and  fo  to  render  the  thing  more  Publick,  and  the 
Vengeance  more  exemplary  and  full  of  Terror  to 
others.     And  thus,  even  according  to  the  Mofakk 
Inftitution,  the  T at ernal  Authority  was  more  arbi- 
trary and  extenfive,  than  it  came  to  be  fince  the 
Time  of  the  Roman  Efnperors.    But  if  we  defcend 
a  little  lower,  and  obferve  its  Decreafe   under 
Conftantive  the  Great ^  then  under  Theodojiusy  and  at 
laft  under  Jufiiniany  we  fhall  find  it  almoft  totally 
extincS:.     ftence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Children  took 
upon  them  to  decline,  and  peremptorily,  deny  O- 
bedience  to  their  Parents ;  to  refufe  them  a  Part 
in  their  PoiTeffions^  nay,  not  to  allow  them  fo 
much  as  convenient  Maintenance  and  Relief  in 
their  Neceffities.    Hence  they  had  Confidence  to 
enter  Actions  againft  them^,  and  implead  them  in 
Courts  of  Judicature  j  and  an  indecent^  a  molt 
fcandalous  Thing,  in  truth,  it  is,  to  obferve  how 
frequent  fuch  Suits  have  been.     Some  have  been 
fo  wicked,  or  fo  miftaken,  as  to  excufe  Themfelves 
from  Duty  upon  Pretence  of  Religion  ;  and  dedicate 
That  to  God,  which  their  Parents  had  a  Right 
to  ^  as  we  find  our  Bleffed  Saviour  reproaches  the 
Jews  for  doing  j  and  the  Manner  he  mentions  it  Mittxv. 
in,  ihcws  plainly,  that  this  impious  kind  of  Devo- 
tion was  a  Pradice  cuftomary  among  them  before 
his  Time.    Since  that  fome  have  a^ftcd  after  their 
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Examples^  even  in  the  Profeflion  of  Chriftianity,- 
and  many  have  held  it  lawful  to  kill  a  Father  in 
one's  own  Defence,  or  in  cafe  he  became  a  Pub- 
lick  Enemy  to  the  State.  But  fure,  if  fuch  Rela- 
tions deferve  Death,  it  ought  to  be  inflided  by 
Ibme  other  Hand  ,•  and  heretofore  it  was  receive 
as  a  general  Maxim,  and  admits  of  fcarce  any  £i- 

ception,  *  That  no  iVickednefs  could  be  cowntitted  by  t 
Father y  the  Heinoujhefs  whereof  would  jufiify  Tarricuit; 
to  kill  a  Father  is  wicked^  and  no  Wickednefs  cank 
reafonable. 

Now  the  Generality  of  the  World  do  not  fcem 
duly  fcnfible  of  how  mifchievous  Confequence  to 
Mankind,  this  Abatement  and  Abolition  of  the 
Fatemal  Authority  hath  proved.  The  Governments, 
under  which  it  was  kept  up,  and  vigoroufljr  exert- 
ed, have  flourifh'd,  and  contain'd  their  Subjeds  in 
ftrid  Duty.  If  upon  any  Occafion  it  had  bcM 
found  by  Experience  too  fharp  and  exorbitant, 
prudent  Care  might  have  been  taken  to  regulate 
and  bring  it  under  convenient  Reftraints.  But  ut- 
terly to  difannul  and  deftroy  it,  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Decency  or  Virtue,  and  lealt  of  all  to 
the  Advantage  of  the  Publick.  For  when  once  the 
Reins  are  let  loofe,  and  Countenance  is  given  to 
Difobedience  in  Private  Families,  it  quickly  grows 
to  a  general  Spirit  of  Fadion,  and  Diforder^  and 
Ungovernable  Infolence  ,•  and  the  cafting  oif  the 
Yoke  of  the  Natural  Parents,  is  a  bold  and  dange- 
rous Step  toward  Rebellion  againft  the  Civil.  The 
Effedl  whereof  hath  been  abundantly  feen  in  the 
many  Inconveniences  which  Governments  have 
fufFer'd  upon  the  Relaxation  or  utter  refcinding  of 
this  Authority  ,•  whereby  in  the  Event  they  only 

^  *  NulJum   rantum  fcelus  admitti   potcft  k  pttrc,  quod  p^* 
ricidio  fit  vindicandum  ;  &  nullum  fcelus  ntioncm  iiabec* 

clipd 
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cliyd  their  own  Wings^  and  encouraged  Enemies        \ 
and  Infurredions  againft  Themfelves,  as  was  faid 
juft  now. 

The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
^  dren    v;ill  be  treated    of  Book    III. 

Chap.  14. 


CHAP.     XLVlII. 

Of  Lords  and  their  Slaves  ;  Majlers 

and  Servants. 

THE  making  ufe  of  Slaves^  and  the  Power  of      i*. 
Lords  or  Mafters  over  them^  tho'  it  hath  been  ^^^  ^-l^^f^ 
a  Thing  receiv'd  and  pradis'd  in  all  Places  and  all  tftji/,7«f 
Ages  of  the  Worlds  (excepting  that  it  was  confide-  nnmturai. 
rably  abated  for  about  Four  hundred  Years^  but 
now  it  hath  fince  revived  and  obtain'd  again  :)  Yet 
I  cannot  forbear  looking  upon  it  as  a  monftrous 
Cuftom,  and  highly  reproachful  to  Humane  Na- 
ture.  Since  Brutes  have  nothing  of  this  kind  among 
Them  j  nor  do  They  either  compel  their  Fellowi 
by  Violence  and  Fraud, or  voluntarily  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  Captivity.    This  feems  rather  than  to  have 
been  difpens'd  with^  than  approved  by  the  Law  of 
Mofes.    But  even  this  Indulgence^  accommodated  to 
the  NeceflSties  of  that  People^  and  the  Hardnefs 
of  their  Hearts,  was  not  fo  rigorous  as  the  Practice 
of  other  Places  ^  for  neither  was  the  Power  fo 
abfolute,  nor  the  Slavery  perpetual;  but  the  One 
confin'd  to  Rules,  and  the  other  terminated  with 
the  Seventh  or  Sabbatical  Year.   Chriftianity  find- 
ing the  Ulage  univcrfal,  did  not  fee  fit  to  break 
in  upon  this  Conftitution,  but  left  its  Profelytes  at 
liberty  in  this  Particular,  as  it  did  in  a  Permiffion 
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of  ferving  and  dwelling  under  Heathen  and  Idola- 
trous Princes  and  Matters.  For  This^  and  many 
other  Things^  could  not  be  aboliOi'd  and  fet  afide 
at  once  ^  but  by  giving  fome  little  Difcountenance 
to  theiTij  Time  hath  worn  them  oiF  gently,  and 
by  degrees. 
1*  Sla'ves  may  be  diftinguifli'd  into  Four  feveral 

i^evtral     Kinds.     I.  Such  as  are  Natural^  or  born  of  Parents 
forts  tf     jj^  ^j^^j  Condition.     2.  Such  as  are  Sla^ues  upon  Fonty 
$  Averj.     j^aj^  fQ  l^y  Conqueft^  and  the  Rights  of  Wai. 
5.  Adjudged  Sla'ves y  fuch  as  are  made  and  awarded 
to  be  fuch,  either  by  way  of  Puniihrnent  for  fome 
Crime,  or  for  the  Satisfaction  of  fome  Debt,  which 
gives  the  Creditors  a  Right  to  their  Perfons,  and 
of  employing  them  to  their  own  Benefit  and  Ser- 
vice,   Tliis  Slavery  was  limited  among  the  Jtws 
only  to  a  certain  Seafon,  Seven  Years  at  the  moll  j 
the  SMatical  Year  put  an  End  to  it  all  ;  but  in 
other  Countries  it  continu  d  till  the  Debt  was  dif- 
charged.     4.  Voluntary  S laves y  or  fuch  as  are  of  their 
own  making,  as  thole  who  throw  Dice  for  it,  or 
who  fell  their  Liberty  for  a  Sum  of  Money,  as  it 
Tacit  it  bath  been  the  Cuftom  to  do  in  Germatiy  ,•  and  is 
mor.  Ger.  ftiU  in  fome  Parts  even  of  the  Chriftian  World ; 
or  elfe  fuch  as  freely  furrender  up  themfelves  to 
the  Service  of  another,  and  devote  their  Perfons 
to  perpetual  Slavery :  And  thus  we  read  in  the 
Cxod.  xxi.  Law  the  Antient  7^^^  did,  whofe  Ears  were  ap- 
Deur.  XV.  pointed   to  be   bored  with  an  Awl,  to  the  Door 
of  the  Houfe,  in  Token  of  perpetual  Servitude ; 
and  that  they  rather  chofe  this  Condition  of  Life, 
than  to  go  free,  when  it   was  in  their  Power. 
This  laft  fort  of  voluntary  and  chofen  Captivity 
is,  I  confefs,  to  Me,  the  moll  aftoniihing  of  all 
the  reft  ,•  and  tho'  all  manner  of  Slavtfy  feems  to  ' 
be  an  Licroachracnt  and  Violence  upon  Nature,  yet 
fure  no  kind  of  it  can  be  fo  unnatural,  as  that 
Which  a  Man  covets  and  brings  upon  HmSAi* 
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Tljat  Thing  which  makes  Men  Slaver  upon       3. 
CoJifiraiMy  is  Avarice ;  and  that  which  makes  Men  2^^  c^«/* 
choofe  to  be  SUwsy  is  Cowardice^  and  bafe  Dege-  ^^  ''* 
neracy  of  Spirit ;  for  Lords  made  Men  Slaves^  be- 
cauie^  when  they  had  them  in  their  Power  and 
Poflfeffion^  there  was  more  Profit  to  be  got  by 
keepings  than  there   could  be  by  killing  them. 
And   it  is  obfervable,  that  heretofore  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  forts  of  Wealth,  and  that  which 
the  Owners  took  greateft  Pride  in,  confifted  in  the 
Multitude,  and  the  Quality  of  Slaves.    In  this  re- 
fpcift  it  was  th^tCraJff4s  grew  rich  above  all  other 
Rowans  ^   for  befid^s  Thofe  that  continually  waited 
upon  him,  he  had  Five  Hundred  Slaves  kept  con- 
ftantly  at  hard  Work,  and  all  the  Gain  of  their 
feveral  Arts  and  Labours,  was  daily  brought,  and 
converted  to  bis  Advantage.    And  this,  tho'  very 
great,  was  not  all  the  Profit  neither,-  for  after 
that  they  had  made  a  vaft  Account  of  their  Drudge- 
ry, and  kept  them  a  great  while  thus  in  Work  and 
Service ,  their  very  Perfons  were  a  Marketable 
Commodity,  and  lome  farther  Gain  was  made  in 
the  Sale,  of  Them  to  other  Mailers. 

It  would  really  amaze  one,  to  read  and  confider      4. 
well  the  Cruelties  that  have  been  exercis'd  upon  "^^e  crud 
Slaves;  and  Thofe  not  only  fuch  as  the  Tyranny  ^[''^\^^ 
of  an  inhumane  Lord  might  put  him  upon,  but 
fuch  as  even  the    Publick  Laws  have  permitted 
and  approv'd.    They   us'd  to    Chain  and  Yoke 
them  together,  and  lo  makcithem  Till  the  Ground 
like  Oxen ;  and  they  do  fo  to  this  Day  in  Bar- 
hary ;  lodge  them  in  Ditches,  or  Bogs,  or  Pits,  and 
deep  Caves  j  and  when  they  were  worn  and  wa- 
fted with  Age  and  Toil,  and  fo  could  bring  in  no 
mor^  Gain  by  their  Service,  the  poor  impotent 
Wretches  were    either  fold  at  a  low  Price,  or 
drown'd,  and  thrown  into  Ponds  to  feed  their 
Lprd's  Fifh.    They  killed  them,  not  only  for  the 
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flighteft  and   mod  infignificant  OfTence,  as  the 
breaking  of  a  Glafs^  or  the  like  j  but  upon  the 
leaft  Sufpicions,  and  moft  unaccountable  Jealon- 
fies :  Nay,  fometimes  merely  to  give  Themfelves 
Diverfion  ;  as  Flaminius  did,  who  yet  was  a  Pcr- 
fon  of  more  than  ordinary  Charader,  and  repu- 
ted a  very  Good  Man  in  his  Time-    It  is  notori- 
ous, that  they  were  forc'd  to  enter  the  Lifts,  and 
combat  and   kill  one   another  upon  the  PubKdt 
Theatres ,  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Peojk. 
If  the  Matter  of  the  Houfe  were  murdered  undei 
his  own  Roof,  let  who  would  be  the  Doer  of  it, 
yet  all  the  Slaves^  tho'  perfedly  innocent  of  the 
Thing,  were  fure  to  go  to  Pot.    And  according- 
ly we  find,  that  when  PeJaniusj  a  Roman ^  was  kil- 
led^ notwithftanding  they  had  certain  Intelligence 
of  the  Murderer,  yet  by  exprcfs  Decree  of  the 
Senate,  Four  Hundred  poor  Wretches,  that  were 
his  Slaves,  were  put  to  Death,  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  their  being  fo. 
v^  Nor  is  it  much  lefs  furprizing  on  the  other  hand, 

to  take  notice  of  the  Rebellions^  Infurreftions,  and 
Barbarities  of  Starves,  when  they  have  made  Head 
againft  their  Lords,  and  gotten  them  into  their 
Power.  And  That,  not  only  in  Cafes  of  Trea- 
chery and  Surprize  ;  as  we  read  of  one  Tragical 
Night  in  the  City  of  Tyre }  but  fometimes  in  open 
Field,  in  regular  Forces,  and  formed  Battles,  by  Sea 
and  Land ;  all  which  gave  Occafion  for  the  ufe  of 
that  Proverb,  T}fat  a  Man  bath  as  many  Enemies  a 
be  hath  Slaves. 
g^  Now  in    proportion    as   the  Chrifiian   Religiw 

How  they  firft,  and    afterwards  the  Mahometan  got  ground 
came^  to     and  incrcas'd ,    the  Number  of  Sla'ues  decreased, 
^#»-       and  the  Terms  of  Servitude  grew  more  eafie  and 
gentle.    For  the  ChrifHans  firft,  and  afterwards  the 
Mahometans  ^   who  affeded  to   follow  the  Cbrifti- 

ans  Examples^  made  it  a  conftant  Pradice  and 

Rule, 
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Rule^  to  give  all  thofe  Perfons  their  Freedom, 
w^ho  became  Profelytes  to  their  Religion.  And 
his  prov'd  a  very  great  Invitation,  and  powerful 
[nducement,  to  convert  and  win  Men  over.  In- 
bmuch  that  about  the  Year  Twelve  Hundred^  there 
^as  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Slave  left  in  the 
iVorld  ;  except  in  fuch  Places  only  where  neither 
)f  thefe  Two  Perfuafions  had  gain'd  any  Footing 
}r  Credit. 

But  then  it  is  very  remarkable  withal,  that  in       7. 
the  fame  Proportions,  as  the  Number  of  Slaves  fell  ^^  '^^ 
away  and  abated,  that  of  Poor  People,  and  Beg-^^'j^/^  '•• 
gars,  and  Vagabonds  multiply'd  upon  us.  And  the  ^^^^ 
Reafon  is  very  obvious ;  for  Thole  Perfons,  who 
during  the  State  of  Slavery,  wrought  for  their 
Patrons,  and  were  maintained  at  Their  Expence, 
when  they  were  difmift  Their  Families,  loft  their 
Table,  at  the  fame  time   they  received  their  Li- 
berty ,•  and  when  they  were  thus  turned  loofe  in- 
to the  World,  to  fliift  for  Themfelves,  it  was  not 
eafie  for  them  to  find  Means  of  fupporting  their 
Families,  which ,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Fruit- 
fulnefs  of  People  in  low  Condition  generally, 
Were  very  numerous  in  Children  ,•  and  thus  they 
grew  overftock'd  themfelves,  and  filled  the  World 
with  Poor. 

^  Want  and  extreme  Neceflity  prefently  began  to      8. 
pinch  thefe 'kind  of  People,  and  compelled  them  ^^'«f»  '* 
to  return  back  again  to  Servitude  in  their  own  ^^'^^^^^•' 
Defence.  Thus  they  were  content  to  enflave  Them- 
felves, to  truck   and  barter  away  their  Liberty, 
to  fet  their  Labours  to  Sale,  and  let  out  their  Per-  ^ 
fons  for  Hire ;  meerly  that  they  might  fecure  to ' 
Themfelves  convenient  Suftenance,  and  a  quiet 
Retreat;  and  lighten  the  Burden  which  the  Increafe 
of  Children  brought  upon  them.   Befides  this  pref- 
fing  Occafion,  and  the  Servitude  chofen  upon  it, 
the  World  hath  pretty  much  relapfed  into  theUfing 

of 
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of  SlMVis  fllgam^  by  meaas  of  tbofe  cofuiaoal  Wars 
which  both  Chrlfiians  and  Aidiomitans  are  ^^raai- 
ly  engag'd  in  ;  both  againft  each  ocher^  and  agai&ft 
the  Pagans  in  the  Eaft  and  Wefiern  Cduntries  par- 
ticularly. And  thoDgh  the  Example  of  the  Jm 
be  fo  far  allow'd^  as  a  good  Precedent^  that  they 
have  no  Slaves  of  their  own  Brethrea  and  Coun- 
trymen, yet  of  Strangers  and  Foreigners  they  have; 
and  Thefe  are  ftill  kept  in  Slavery,  andunrfff 
Conftraint,  notwithftanding  they  do  come  over  to 
the  Profeffion  of  their  Mailer's  Religion. 
9.  The  Power  and  Authority  of  comnaon  Mj^cr 

over  their  Servants  is  not  at  all  domineering  or 
extravagant^  nor  fuch  as  can  in  any  degree  be  pie- 
judicial  to  the  Natural  Liberty  of  Them  wholi« 
under  it.  The  utmoft  they  can  pretend  tOjii 
the  chaftizing  and  correding  them  when  they  do 
amifs  i  and  in  This  they  are  oblig'd  to  proceed 
with  Difcretion,  and  not  fuifer  their  Severitksto 
be  unreafonable^  and  out  of  all  Meafure.  But 
over  thofe  who  are  hired  in  as  Workmen  and  Dayi- 
men,  this  Authority  is  flill  lefs ;  There  is  oriy » 
Covenant  for  Labour,  and  Wages  in  Exchange; 
but  no  Power,  nor  any  Right  of  Corre^oo, « 
Corporal  Puniftiment  lies  againft  Thefe  from  their 
Mailers. 

The  Duty  of  Mafiers  and  Servants  U  tn^^ 

of  Book  IIL  Chap,  i  j. 
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C  H  A  P.     XLIX. 

)/  Tuhlick  Gol^rnment^  Sovereign  ToweVy 

and  Winces. 


V 


Fter  the   Account  already  given  of  Private  ^^^  Ifature 
Tower  J  the  next  Thing  that  falls  under  our  and  Nec^^ 
onfideration^  is  the  Puhlkky  or  that  of  the  State,  ty  of  Pub- 
0W3  the  St  ate  ^  that  is  to  fay^  Government  ^  or  a  De-  ^'^*  ^•- 
rminate  Order,  and  EftabliJhment^for  Command-  '^^'•»'"^«^- 
Lg  and  Obeying,  is  the  very  Pillar  and  Support 
r  Humane    Affairs,  the  Cement  that  knits  and 
jeps  them  Fall  and  Strong  ,•  the  Soul  that  gives 
lem  Life  and   Motion,  the  Band  of  all  Society 
hich  can  never  fubfift  without  it  ,•  the  Vital  Spirit 
f  this  Body  Politick,  that  enables  Men,  fo  many 
*houfands  of  Men,  to  breath  as  One,  and  com- 
afts  all  Nature  together. 

Now,  notwithlrandhig  the  abfolute  Neceffity       2. 
nd  unfpeakable  Convenience  This  is  of,  forfu- 
^ining  the  Univerfe,  yet  is  it,  really,  a  very  flip- 
ery  and  unfafe  thing,  extremely  difficult  to  ma- 
nage, and  liable  to  infinite  Changes  and  Eangers. 

The  Governing  of  Men ^  and  their  Affairs^  is  a  very  hard 
Undertakings  a  heavy  Burden^  and  expofed  to  great  va- 
w/  of  Chances.  It  often  declines  and  languifties  ; 
jay,  fothetimes  falls  to  the  Ground,  by  fecret  Mif- 
ortunes,  and  unfeen  Caufes.  And  though  its  rifing 
*o  a  juft  Height,  is  Gradual  and  Slow,  a  Work  of 
iTiuch  Time,  and  great  Pains  and  Prudence  ,•  yet 
^e  Ruins  and  Decays  of  it  are  frequently  fudden 


^•■Ma«M«i*a«a«««MaMw««aMaw«a«iBaaaMaaMiVi« 


^  Ardoum  &  fubjeStum  foitunse  cunQa  regendi   onus. 

and 
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and  furprizingj  and  the  Conftiturions^  which 
took  up  Ages  to  finilh  and  build  up^  are  broken 
and  thrown  down  in  a  Moment.  It  is  iikewife 
expofed  to  the  Hatred  and  Envy  of  all  Degrees 
and  Conditions.  The  High  and  the  low  watch 
.  it  curioufly,  and  are  jealous  of  all  its  Proceed- 
ings, and  fet  Themfelves  at  Work  perpetually, 
to  endanger  and  undermine  it.  This  Uneafi- 
nefs,  and  Sufpicion ,  and  general  Enmity,  jio- 
ceeds  partly  from  the  corrupt  Manners  andK- 
fpofitions  of  the  Perfons  in  whom  the  Supreme  Tm 
is  vefted,  and  oartly  from  the  Nature  of  the  Tm 
•  it  felf,  of  which  you  may  take  this  following  De- 
fcription. 
J.  Swereigntyy  is  properly  a  Perpetual  and  Ah^Qki 

Whmt  s^  TeweTy  fubjed  to  no  Limitation,  either  of  Time, 
'wreign  ^^  ^f  Tcrms  and  Conditions.  It  confifts  in  a  Right 
"^ '''  of  conftituting  and  giving  Laws  to  all  in  Gene- 
ral, and  to  each  Perfon  under  its  Dominion  in 
Particular^  and  that,  without  confulting  or  asking 
the  Confent  of  fuch  as  are  to  be  govern'd  by 
them^  and  Iikewife  in  being  above  all  Reftraints,or 
having  Laws  impofed  upon  it  felf  from  any  other 
Perfon  whatfoever.  ^^  For  to  Impofe,  and  Com- 
*^  mand  a  Duty,  argues  Superiority,  and  That 
^^  which  is  Sovereigny  can  have  no  Superiour.  And,as 
another  expreffes  it.  ^^  It  infers  a  Right  Paramount 
of  making  Refervations  and  Exceptions  from  the 
ufual  Forms,  (as  the  King  in  Courts  of  Equity 
correds  the  Common  Law :  )  For  Swereigntjy  in 
its  higheft  and  ftrideft  Importance^  implies  the  C(»- 
trary  to  Subjeilion^  or  the  being  bound  by  Humane 
Laws,  cither  of  others,  or  its  own  Appointment, 
fo  as  not  to  repeal  or  alter  them,  as  there  iliall  be 
Occafion.  For  it  is  contrary  to  Nature,  for  all 
Men  to  give  Law  to  Themfelves,  and  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  commanded  by  Themfelves^  in  Things  that 

depend 
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depend  upon  their  own  WilL    *  No  Obligatim  ea» 

continue  firm ^  none  can  lie  there ^  where  the  Perfon  that 

en£a£esy  hath  nothing  hut  bis  own  IVill  to  hind  him  : 
And  therefore  Sovereign  Tower y  properly  fo  call'd^ 

cannot  have  its  Hands  ty*d  up  by  any  other,  whe- 
ther Living  or  Dead ;  neither  its  Own,  nor  its  Pre- 

deceffor*s  Decrees,  nor  the  received  Laws  of  the 
•Oountry  can  be  Unalterable  or  Irreverfible.  This  .  ^ 
'  Toivtr  hath  been  compared  by  fomc  to  Fire,  to  the 
'Sea,  to  a  wild  Beaft,  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
'tame,  or  make  treatable  j  it  will  not  endure  Con- 
^radiAion,  it  will  not  be  molefted,  or  if  it  be,  it  is 

a  .Dangerous  Enemy,  a  juft  and  fevere  Avenger 
»of  them   that  have  the  Hardinefs  to  provoke  it. 

^  Voiver  (  fays  one  )  is  a  Thing  that  felJom  hears  to 
he  admoniflid  or  infiru£ledy  and  is  generally  *very  impa^ 
tient  of  Contradiilicn  or  Reproof. 

The  Marks  and  CharaAers,  which  are  proper  4^ 
to  it,  and  by  which  it  is  diftinguifli'd  from  other  ^'/  ^^^ 
Sorts  of  Power,  are,  the  giving  Judgment,  and^'*'* 
pronouncing  Definitive  Sentences,whereby  all  con- 
tending Parties  fhallbe  concluded,and  from  whence 
there  lies  no  Appeal.  A  full  Authority  to  make 
Peace  and  War,  Creating,  and  Depriving  Magi- 
Urates,  and  Officers;  granting  Indulgences,  and 
difpenfing  with  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws  upon  par- 
ticular Hard  fhips,  and  extraordinary  Emergencies; 
levying  of  Taxes;  coining  and  adjufting  the  Value 
of  Money,  ordering  what  fhall  be  current  in  its 
Dominions,  and  at  what  Prices  ,•  Receiving  of  Ho- 
mage and  Acknowledgments  from  its  Subjeds,and 
Embaffies  from  Foreigners;  Requiring  Oaths  of  Fi- 
delity from  the  Perlbns  under  its  Protedion,  and 
adminiftring  them  in  Controveriies  and  Tryals  of 

^  Nulla  Obligatio  confiftere  poreft,  qus  \  voluncate  pf  omic* 
Ccntis  ftatum  capic. 

i-  Poteflas  res  eft,  qu»  moneri  docerique  non  vulc,  &  caftiga- 
clonem  segrfc  fcrt. 

R  ight 
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Right  and  Wrong.  But  all  is  reduc  d  at  lafi^aod 
comprehended  under  the  Lfgijlati^ve  Power y  the  en- 
ading  fuch  Laws  as  it  (ball  think  fit^  and  by 
Them  tnnding  the  Confciences  of  Thofe  who  live 
within  its  Dominions.  Some  indeed  have  added 
Others^  which  are  fo  fmall  and  trivial  in  Cofflpsi- 
rifbn^  that  they  are  fcarce  worth  naming  after  die 
Former;  fuch  as  the  Admiralty^  Rights  of  theSea^ 
Title  to  Wracks  upon  the  Coaft,  ConfifcatioDof 
Goods  in  Cafes  of  Treafon,  Power  to  change  die 
Language^  the  Enfigns  of  Government^  andfde 
of  Majefty. 
y,  Gnatnefs  and  Sovereignty  is  infinitely  coveted  lij 

almolt  All.  But  wherefore  is  it  ?  Surely  for  no 
other  Reafon  (b  much^  as  that  the  Out/ide  is  Ga; 
and  Glorious^  Beautiful  and  GlitteriBg ;  but  i^ 
Infide  is  hid  from  common  Obfervation*  Even; 
Body  fees  the  Plenty,  the  Pomp,  and  the  Aim 
tages  of  a  Crown^  but  few  or  none  at  a  diftancc  ars 
acquainted  with  the  Weight,  the  Cares,  the  Tit)ih 
blcs,  and  the  Dangers  of  it.  It  is  True  indeed, Ti 
Command  is  a  Noble  and  a  Divine  Poll  ,•  but  it  i 
as  True,  that  it  is  an  Anxious,  a  Cumberfome, 
and  a  Difficult  One.  Upon  the  fame  Account  ii 
i$^  that  the  Perfons  in  that  Dignity  and  ElevadoDj 
are  efteem'd  and  reverenc'd  much  above  the  Rac 
of  Common  Men.  And  very  Juft  it  is  they  ftonli 
be  fo,  for  this  Opinion  is  of  great  Vfc  toei- 
tort  that  Refpe<5t  and  Obedience  from  the  Peopk, 
upon  the  due  Payment  whereof,  all  the  Peace  aiii 
Quiet  of  Societies  depend.  But  if  we  take  thdi 
great  Perfons  apart  from  their  Publick  Chara- 
<5ter,  and  confider  them  as  Men,  we  /hall  find  them 
juft  of  the  fame  Size,  and  ,caft  in  the  lame  Mouli; 
with  other  common  Men  ,•  nay,  too  oftenj  d 
worfe  Difpofitions,  and  not  to  liberally  dealt  wii 
by  Nature,  as  many  of  their  Inferiours.  We  arfi 
apt  to  think  that  every  Thing  a  Prince  doesj  nd 
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jaecds  proceed  iipon- great  and  weighty  Reafons, 
feecauie  all  they  do  is  in  the  Evem  of  great  and 
general  importance-  to  Mankind ;   but  in  truth 
rhe  Matter  is  much  otherwife^  and  They  think, 
and  refolve^  and  a<9:>  juft  like  One  of  Us ;  Fot 
lilature  hath  given  Them  the  feme  Facnltiesj  and 
moves  thettiby  the  fame  Springs.  The  Provocation, 
Mrhich  would  fet  Two  private  Neighbours  to  Scold- 
ing and  Quafeiling3  makes  a  Publick  War  between 
T:wo  Stated  i  and  what  One  of  Us  would  whip  his 
Ohild  or  his  Page  for,   incenfes  a  Monarch  to 
chaftife  a  Provinfce,  that  h^th  offertded  him.  Their 
:  W91U  are  as  liable  to  Levity  as  Ours,   but  their 
:  Power  and  the  Effed  of  what  they  will.  Is  incom- 
|iarably   greater.     But  flill  Nature  is  the  fame  in 
*he  Fly,  as  in  the  Elephant,  and  both  are  acftuated 
:  by  the  ftme  Appetites  and  Paflions.    Nay,  let  me 
;  take  laave  to  add,  that,  befides  thofe  Paffions,  and 
;  I>eied«s,  and  Natural   Qualifications,  and  Abate- 
'  ments,  whfch  they  fhare  in  common  with  the  leaft 
and  meaneft  of  their  Servants  and  Adorers,-  there 
are  fome  Vices  and  Inconveniences  in  a  manner 
.   peculiar  to  Them  alone  ,•  fuch  a^  the  Eminence  of 
I   their  Condition,    and  the  vaft  Extent  of  their 
;    Power  infpires  them  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
Tendeiicy^  with  vehement  and  almoft  unavoida- 
[   bte  Propeofitms  to. 

\        The  Manners  and  Temper  of  Great  Perfons  hav-e      6. 
I    beeft  commonly  obferved  by  the  Wifeft  and  moft  ^^^  ^^*' 
;    Difcerning  Perfons  to  be.  Invincible  Pride,  and  Self-  ''niC.Tnti 
comett.     ^  An  abtmnamg  tn  tberr   own  Senje,  which  ts  ons  ef 
Stiff,  and  Infltxible,  incapable  of  Truth,   and  difdaining  <^'*''^*  P^i^' 
better  Advice.     Licentioufnefs  and  VioUn^e  ;    f  'Hfhieh  f^^^' 


*  Duru3  &  veri  in&lens  :  Ad  refta  fleSi  regius  non  vulc 
tumor.  ^  , 

t  Id  ttk  regni  maximum  pignus  putant,  (1  quicqvid  allls  non 
licet,  folis  licec. 

looks 
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looks  upon  a  Lihtrty  of  doing  what  no  Body  elft  may  doy 
0S  the  f  articular  DiJlinBion,  and  mofi  Glorious  Triviltgt 

of  their  CbaraBer.  So  that  their  Favourite  Motto  is, 
*  My  Will  is  a  Law.  Sufticion  and  Jealoufieyiot  they 
arc  '\  Naturally  tender  and  fearful  of  their  Pov/er;  nay, 
fearful  fometimes  even  of  their  own  Children  and 
nearefi  Relations  ,*  \\Tbe  next  in  StuceJJicn  is  always 
looked  upon  with  an  Evil  and  Jealous  Eye^  by  the  Fer* 
fon  in  prefent  Fojfefjum  of  the  Throne ;  Jo  that  any  tht 
leafi  Genius  of  Go'vernment^  or  interefiing  tiemfelvesk 
Tublick  jiffaifs^s  i/ery  unacceptable  in  the  Sons  efTrh^i] 

And  hence  it  is  that  they  are  fo  often  in  Pesos 
and  mighty  Confternations^  for '''  it  is  mfual  and  m- 

tural  to  Kings y  to  live  under  continual  Apprehenfi^ns. 
7.  The  Advantages,  which  Kings  and  Sovereign  Proh 

ibeir  Mi-  ces  have  above  Thole  of  meaner  Condition,  fecm 
lerus  and  indeed  to  be  marvellous  Great,  and  Glorious  ;  but 
ncmvern-.  ^j^^^^  nicely  confider'd,  they  are  in  Truth  but  ve- 
ry Thin  and  Slight ,  and  little  more  than  mere 
Imagination*  But,  were  they  much  above  what 
really  they  are,  it  is  certain  they  are  dearly  bought 
at  the  Expence  of  the  many  Weighty,  Solid  and 
Subftantial  Troubles  and  Inconveniences  that  con- 
ftantly  attend  them.  The  Name  and  the  Title 
of  Sovereign,  the  Splendor  and  Formalities  d 
a  Court,  and  all  the  Pomp  and  Parade  that 
draws  our  Eyes  and  Obfervation,  carry  a  Beaud- 
ful  and  Defirable  Appearance,  fuch  as  raifes  oar 
Wonder,  and  kindles  our  Wiflies  and  Defires  ^  but 
the  Burden  and  the  Infide  of  all  this  Shining  Pa- 
geantry, is  Hard  and  Knotty,  Laborious  and  Pain- 
ful.   There  is  Hcnour  in  Abundance,  but  very  little 


tUCiS. 


*  Quicquid  libct,  licet. 

t  Suapte  Natura  Potential  anxii. 

y  Sufped-us  femper  invirufq,  dominantibus  quifquis  proxtmus 
deftinatur,  adeo  uc  defpliceanc  etiam  civilia  FUioium  ingeoia. 

*  Ingenia  Regum  prona  ad  formidinem. 
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» Joy  or  Eafe  j  It  is  a  Publick  and  an  Honourable 
'Servitude,  an  lUuftrious  Mifery,  a  Wealthy  Capci^ 
I  vity.  The  Chains  are  of  Gold,  but  ftill  they  are 
I  Chains.  And  it  is  worth  our  While  to  obferve 
Jthe  Behaviour  and  the  Refledions  of  Auguftus^  Mar-- 
xus  Aurelius^  Tertinaxy  Dioclepavy  upon  thisOccafionj 
land  the  wretched  End  of  moft  of  the  Twelve  Ca- 
farsy  and  many  Others  of  their  Succeffors  in  the 
;Empire.  But,  now  in  regard  thefe  feem  Words  of 
aCourfe  only,  fuch  as  very  few  will  give  any  Cre- 
dit to,  becaufe  they  fuffer  Themfelves  to  be  im- 
:pofed  upon  by  a  gay  and  deceitful  Face  of  Power, 
J  ihall  think  it  worth  while  to  clear  this  Matter, 
»by  giving  a  diftind  and  particular  Account  of  fome 
^Inconveniences  and  Miferies,  with  which  the  Con- 
gdirion  of  Sovereign  Vrlnces  is  conftantly  incumbred. 
i  Firft,  The  mighty  Difficulty  of  ading  their  Part  8* 
:weJl,  and  acquitting  Themfelves  of  fo  weighty  tui^^f^^'J' 
t  Charge.  For  if  it  be  fo  very  hard  a  Thing,  as  we  find  ^^*^f  oX# 
(tby  fad  Experience  it  is,to  govern  ones  felf  well,what 
[infinite  Hardfhip  muft  we  in  reafon  fuppofe  there 
eis,  in  governing  a  Multitude  of  People  ?  It  is  cer- 
jtainly  much  more  Eafie  and  Pleafant  to  follow, 
{than  to  lead;  to  have  no  more  to  do,  than  only 
:to  keep  a  plain  beaten  Road,  than  to  beat  out  a 
!  Path  for  Others  ,•  to  obey,  than  to  dired  and  com* 
imand  j  to  anfwer  for  one's  finglefelf,  than  to  be  re- 
Iponfible  for  ones  felf  and  a  great  many  more  befides, 

*  And  thus  'tis  better  than  proud  Scefters  fway^ 
.  To  live  a  quiet  Subject ^  and  obey.       Creech. 

To  all  This  we  may  add.  That  it  is  highly  Ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Perfon,  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  Com* 
mand,  to  be  more  Excellent  and  Exemplary,  than 
Them  who  are   commanded    by  him;  as  thac 

*  Uc  iarius  mulro  jam  (it  parere  quietum 
Qium  regeie  iaipcrio  res  velle   imi       iMcreti.  lib.  V. 

.  G  g  Great 
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Great  Commander  Cyrusy  very  truly  obferved.  And 
this  Difficulty  we  cannot  be  better  made  fenfi- 
ble  of,  by  any  Argument,  than  Matter  of  Faft ; 
which  proves  to  us  Experimentally,  how  very  few 
Perfons,  Hiftory  makes  mention  of  in  this  Cha- 
rader,  who  have  in  all  Points  been,  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Tacitus  fays,  that  of  all  the  Roman 
Emperors  till  that  Time,  Veffafian  was  the  only 
true  good  Man  ,•  and  another  ancient  Author  hath 
taken  the  Con^dence  to  affirm,  that  the  Names 
of  all  the  good  Trinces  that  ever  were,  might  be  cnr 
graven  within  the  Cowpt^fs  of  a  Rin^* 
9.  The  Second  .Difficulty  may  be  fixed  very  rea- 

In  their  fonablv  upon  their  Pleafures  and  Delights ,  of 
^illd^^^Mf  which'  Men  ufually  think,  (  but  they  think  very 
•/  tbeif  tnuch  amifs  )  that  They  have  a  greater  Share,  and 
Liji.  more  perfect  Enjoyment,  than  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind. For  in  truth  their  Condition,  in  this  Re- 
fpeA,  is  infinitely  Worfe  than  that  of  Private  Mea 
The  Luftre  and  Eminence  of  great  Per(bns  gives 
them  great  Inconvenience  in  the  Fruition ,  of 
what  it  furniflies  them  with  Power  /nd  Opportu- 
nities  for.  They  are  too  much  expofed  to  Publick 
View,  move  openly  and  in  check,  and  are  perpe- 
tually watch'd,  controuVd,  and  cenfur'd,  even  to 
their  very  Thoughts,  which  the  World  will  always 
take  a  Liberty  of  guefling  at,  and  cenfuring,  tho' 
they  are  no  competent  Judges,  nor  can  pofCbly 
have  any  Knowledge  of  the  Matter.  Befides  this 
Reftraint,  there  is  likewife  fome  Difadvantage  in 
the  very  Eafinefs  they  feel  of  doing  whatever  their 
Inclination  leads  them  to,  and  every  Thing  bend- 
ing, and  yielding  to  their  Pleafure;  for  This  takes 
away  all  that  Relifli  and  pleafing  Sharpnefs^  which 
is  neceffary  to  render  a  Thing  Delightful ;  and  No- 
thing is^  -or  can  be  fb  to  us,  which  hath  no  Mix* 
tare  or  Difficulty  to  recommend  and  heighten  it. 
A  Man  that  never  gives  himfdf  time  to  be  0ry,  will 
-     -  never 
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sicrer  be  fenfible  what  PIcafure  there  is  in  quench* 
ing  one's  Thirft ;  and  all  Drinking  will  be  flat 
and  infipid  to  him.  Fulnefs  and  Plenty  is  one  of 
the  moft  troublcfomc  Things  in  the  World,  and^ 
inilead  of  helping  forward,  does  but  provoke  u$  to 
aiaufeate  our  Happinefs. 

^  Grofs  eafie  Lcve  does  like  grofs  Diet^  faU  } 

In  fjueajte  Stomachs  Honey  turns  to  Gall.     Dry  den. 

The  greateft  Interruption  to  our  Enjoyments,  and 
the  moft  diftafteful  Thing  that  can  happen  to  us^ 
is  Abundance :  To  be  cloy'd  is  to  lofe  All.  And 
therefore  we  may  fay,  that  Princes  are  not  capable 
of  fuch  a  thing  as  Aftion  ,•  for  this  cannot  be  live-* 
ly  and  vigorous  without  fome  Degree  of  Difficulty 
and  Refittance  :  Other  Men  may  be  faid  to  live, 
and  move,  and  a<St,  who  meet  with  ObftruAion 
^  and  Oppofition  ,•  but  They  who  meet  with  none, 
may  more  truly  be  faid  to  dream,  or  walk  in  their 
Sleep,  or  to  glide  along  infenfibly  thro'  the  whole 
Courfe  of  their  Lives. 

The  Third  Particular,  in  which  they  find  Them-     10, 
felves  aggrieved  above  others,  is  in  their  Marriage.  U  their 
The  Matches  made  by  Perfons  of  inferioiir  Qua-  ^^rri^* 
lity  are  infinitely  more  free  and  cafie  ,•  the  efFe<9: 
of  Choice,  the  refult  of  Affedion,  more  void  of 
Conftraint,  and  full  of  Satisfadion.    One  great 
Reafon,  no  doubt,  of  this  Difference  is,  that  Com- 
mon Men  have  greater  Choice,  and  may  find  great 
Variety  and  Numbers  equal  with  Themfelves,  to 
take  a  Wife  out  of  ,•  but  Kings  and  Princes  are  but 
few  j  and  therefore  if  They  refolve  to  marry  fuita- 
bly  to  Themfelves,  there  can  be  no  great  picking 


^  Pinguis  amor  nialittmqoe  potens  in  t^dia  nobis 
Verdtur,  &  Scomacho  dulcis  uc  elca  nocet. 

Ovid.  Amir,  L.  4*  <%.  i^. 
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and  choofing  in  the  Cafe.  But  the  other  Reafon 
is,  and  indeed  the  more  confiderable  of  the  Two, 
That  private  Perfons  have  nothing  farther  to  sum 
at  beyond  their  own  particular  Concerns ;  They 
confult  their  own  Comfort  and  Convenience  j  but 
Princes  are  often  confin'd  and  ty'd  up  by  publick 
Confiderations.  Their  Marriages  are  vaft  Intrigues 
of  State,  and  defign'd  to  be  inftrumental  in  fecu- 
ring  the  Happinels  and  Peace  of  the  World  in 

Jjeneral.  Great  Perfons  do  not  Marry  for  Them- 
elves,  but  for  the  common  Good  of  Nations  and 
Kingdoms.  And  this  is  what  they  ought  to  be 
more  in  love  with,  and  tender  of,  than  of  their  Wife 
and  Children.  Upon  this  Account  they  are  fre- 
"  quently  obliged  to  hearken  to  Propofals  where  there 
is  neither  Affedion  nor  Delight  to  invite  them; 
they  often  engage  themfelves  to  Perfons,  whom 
shey  are  fo  far  from  being  taken  with,  that  fomc- 
times  they  never  know  nor  fee  them,  till  it  is  out 
of  their  Power  to  retreat.  There  is  no  iuch  thiug 
as  Love  or  Liking  between  the  Parties,*  but  the  fliort 
of  the  Matter  is.  Such  a  grc2Lt  Prince  marries  fuch 
a  great  Princefsy  which,  if  he  had  been  in  another 
Capacity,  he  would  never  have  chofen  or  confen- 
ted  to.  But  the  Publick  was  concerned,  and  isfer- 
ved  by  it,-  and  he  is  content  to  enflave  Himfelf 
for  his  whole  Life,  becaufe  that  Alliance  was  nc- 
ceflary  to  be  contraded,  for  the  ftrengthening  his 
Intereft,  and  the  fecurity  of  his  Kingdoms  ,•  and 
the  mutual  Benefit  and  Eafe  which  Nations  may 
receive  by  fuch  a  convenient  Union. 
I X.  I  niay  reckon  this  for  a  Fourth  Difadvantagc, 
that  They  can  have  no  part  in  thofe  Tryals  and 
little  Emulations,  which  other  Men  are  continual- 
ly exercifed  in  towards  one  another,  by  thejealou- 
fie  they  exprefs  of  their  Honour,or  fignalizing  their 
Valour,  their  Wit,  or  their  Bodily  Strength;  which 
after  all,  is  one  of  the.moit  fenfible  Pleafures  Men 

enjoy 
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erijoy  in  Converfation  with  one  another.  The 
Reaion  is  obvious ;  becaufe  every  Man  thinks  him- 
felf  bound  in  good  Manners  to  yield  to  Them,  to 
[ave  a  Decency,  and  not  fufFer  them  to  be  outdone  ; 
and  had  rather  balk  their  Own  Honour,  and  abate 
of  what  they  could  do  upon  thefe  Occafions,  than 
give  Offence  to  a  Prince,  whom  they  know  Am- 
3itious  of  being  thought  the  Conqueror  of  all  that 
:ontend  with  him.  Now  the  Bottom  and  Truth  of 
ill  this  Matter  is,  that  upon  pretence  of  Deference 
and  Refpe<ft,fuch  Great  Men  are  abus*d,  and  trea- 
ted with  great  Scorn,  and  fecret  Contempt ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  wife  Man  to  fay,  that  the  Chil- 
dren of  Princes  were  in  a  very  ill  way  of  Educati- 
on, for  they  learnt  nothing  as  they  mould  do,  ex- 
cept the  Art  of  Riding  a  Managed  Horfe  ,*  becaufe 
in  all  other  Cafes  Men  yield,  and  adjudge  the 
Prize  to  them  ,•  But  this  Beaft,  who  is  not  capable 
of  Flattery,  nor  hath  learnt  the  Arts  of  Courtfliip  ' 
and  Complaifance,  makes  no  difference  between 
the  Prince  and  his  Groom,  and  throws  either  of 
them  without  diftindion.  Several  great  Men  have 
therefore  refufed  the  Applaufes  of  Spedators,  and 
fcornd   their  formal  Commendations,    faying,  I 

Piould  take  this  kindly y  and  he  froud  of  ity  if  it  came 
from  Perfons  that  durfi  fay  otherwife^  and  who  would 
take  that  generous  Freedom  of  finding  Fault  with  Me^ 
ii^hen  I ga've  them  a  jufi-  occafion  of  doing  fo. 

The  Fifth  Inconvenience  is.  Their  being  d^barr'd      12." 
the  Liberty  of  going  Abroad,  and  the  mighty  Ad-  incapsdtff 
vantages  of  feeing  the  World.    For  they  are  per- jf  ^''^^^'^ 
fedly  Imprifond  within  their  own  Country,  and  '*^* 
generally  cooped  up  within  the  Precinds  of  their 
Court  ,•  and  there  they  are  hedg'd  in3  as  it  were, 
with  their  own  Creatures;  expos'd  to  the  View  of 
Spedators,  and  the  Cenlure  of  Impertinent  Tat- 
tlers and  Bufie-bodies,  that  watch  and  dog  thetn 
every  where^  even  in  their  moft  ferious  Adions, 

Gg  3  yrhiQh 
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Which  made  King  Alphonfo  fsty,  that  in  thisRefpeft 

the  *V€rj  Ajfts  had  more  Liberty y   and  were  in  a  hotter 
Conditien,  than  Kings. 
I  J.         The  Sixth  Topick  of  their  Miferies  is,  the  being 
-^  ^V^^^  (hut  out  from  a\\  Jincere  Friendfljip,  and  mutual  So- 
J^'^Vj      ciety,  which  is  the  very  fweeteft  and  moft  valua- 
Friemlfbty  ^^®  Advantage  of  Humane  Life;  but  (uch  a  one 
as  can  never  be  en  joy 'd,  except  among  Equals^  or 
fuch  at  leaft  between  whom  there  is  no  very  grwr 
Inequality.    Now  the  Elevation  of  a  Prince  isfo 
high,  and  the  Diftance  at  which  his  Subjeds  fland 
below  him  fo  very  great,  that  it  makes  any  inti- 
mate, and  free  Correfpondence  impra&icable.    All 
the  Services,  and  Compliments,  and  humble  For- 
malities paid  them,  come  from  fuch  Hands  as  muft 
do  what  they  do,  and  dare  not  do  otherwife.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  efFeft  of  Friendfhip,  but  of 
fervile  Submifficn,  and  Intereft,  and  Defign.    Ail 
their  zealous  Profeffions  arc  not  for  His  fake,  but 
their  Own ;  to  ingratiate  and  to  raife  Themfelves; 
or  elfe  they  arc  a  Matter  of  Cuftom  and  Shew 
only.    Which  we  fee  plainly  they  often  are,  from 
the  vileft  and  moft  wicked  Kings  being  ferv'd,  and 
rcverenc'd,  and  addrcft  to,  in  the  very  fame  man- 
ner with  the  beft,  and  moft  truly  delerving  thofe 
Honours;  and  even  Them  whom  the  People  hate 
and  curfe,  with  Thofe  whom  they  c9rdially  love 
and  adore.    But  ftill,  whether  a  frince  be  the  One 
or  the  Other  of  thefe,  no  Body  can  make  any 
Conjedure  at  all  from  outward  Forms  and  Ap- 
pearances; The  Pomp,  the  Ceremony,  the  Com- 
pliment, and  the  whole  Face  and  Behaviour  of  a 
Court,  is  always  alike  :  Which  Julian  the,  Empe- 
rour  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that  when  fome  of  bis 
Courtiers  commended  his  jFn/ice,  he  made  Anfwer, 
^'  That  he  indeed  fliould  have  fome  Temptatioo 
^^  to  grow  proud  upon  their  Praifes,  but  that  he 
*^  confidcr'd  whom  they  came  from  j   and  they 

^^  who 
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1  ^^  who  gave  him  good  Words  then^  durft  not  take 
I  '^  upon  them  to  Chide  him  when  he  happen'd  to 

"  deferve  it. 
1      The  Seventh  Particular^  in  which  they  exceed      14. 
!  the  Miferies  of  common  Men ;  and  That  which  ^^^ng  kep^ 
\  perhaps  is  of  all  others  the  worft  in  it  felf^  and  '*  4"^ 
;  mod  deftrudive  to  the  publick  Safety,  is.  That  ^^^** 
\  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own  Difcretion 
:  in  the  choice  of  Servants  and  Officers  of  Honour 
(  and  Truft  ,•  nor  have  Opportunities  of  attaining  to 
!  a  true  and  perfed  Knowledge  of  Things.    They 
f  are  never  fuffer  d  to  know  All,-  nor  are  they  ever 
i  throughly  acquainted  what  Condition  their  Affairs 
[  are  really  in ;  fome  better  Face  put  upon  the  good 
i  part,  and  fome  part  conceal'd  or  colour'd  over, 
which  is  unfortunate  or  ill-manag'd,  and  would  be 
unacceptable,  if  rightly  reprefented.     As  little  are 
they  let  in  to  the  true  Charafters  of  Men,  and 
!   confequently,    who  are  fit  to  be  employed  and 
trufted.     And  what  can  be  more  miferable  than 
fuch  a  State  of  Ignorance  as  This,-  when  They, 
whofe  Concern  it  is  to  know  beft,  are  far  from 
underftanding  truly,  either  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
who  are  moft  proper  to  do  it  ?  Alas !  they  are  en- 
compaffed,  and  blockaded  up,  as  it  were,  by  Peo- 
ple of  the  firft  Quality,  whom  there  is  no  getting 
loofe  from :  Either  fuch  as  are  their  own  Relations, 
or  who,  upon  the  Account  of  their  Families,  and 
Honours,  and  Places,  or  by  long  Cuftom  and  Pre- 
fcription,  are  fo  fin'd  in  Authority,  and  have  fo 
great  a  Concern  in  the  Management  of  Affairs, 
that  it  is  not  advifable  or  fafe  to  give  them  DiC- 
gull.    They  muft  be  carefs'd,  and  preferr  d,  and 
have  no  ground  of  Jealoufie  or  Dilcontent  given 
them :  If  Offices  of  the  higheft  Confequence  are 
to  be  difpos'd  of,  Thefe  Perfons  muft  not  be  over- 
looked ,•  if,  when  they  are  thus  employ*d,they  prove 
incapable  or  unfit,  the  Retreat  is  difficulty  All  the 
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Nobility  of  their  Alliance  refcnt  their  Slight,  or 
their  Difgrace;  and  the  mending  an  Improper 
Choice,  or  the  making  a  Proper  One,  is  fome- 
times  in  hazard  of  bringing  All  into  Confufion. 
Now  thefe  Perfons,  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
keep  their  Prince  conftantly  muffled  up,  and  ne- 
ver let  him  fee  the  World,  take  good  care  that  no- 
thing (hall  appear  to  him  as  it  really  is  ,*  and  that 
all  (uch  as  are  truly  better  and  more  uleful  Mcfl 
than  Themfelves,  (hall  never  gain  free  Accefsto 
him,  nor  have  their  Abilities  known.  O  !/tisa 
wretched  thing  to  fee  nothing  but  with  other  Peofk 
Eyes;  and  to  hear  nothing  but  with  other  Mens  Ears; 
as  Princes y  whofe  Eminence  will  not  admit  of  Free- 
dom, and  Plain-dealing,  and  promifcuous  Con- 
verfation,  are  under  a  neceffity  of  doing.  Bm 
that  which  makes  the  Mifery  complete,  and  the 
very  worft  that  can  be,  is,  that,  commonly  fpcak- 
ing.  Princes  and  Great  Perfons  are  by  a  ftrangc 
fort  of  Fatality,  deftin'd  to,  and  in  the  pofleffion 
of  Three  forts  of  Men,  who  are  the  very  Bane 
and  Peft  of  Mankind,  ('viz,.)  Flatterersy  ProjtSm 
for  raifng  Money ^   and  Infornsers,     And   thefe  under 

a  fpecious,  but  counterfeit  Pretence,  either  of  Zeal 
and  AfFedion  for  their  Prince,  (  as  the  Two  for- 
mer do )  or  of  Integrity,  and  Virtue,  and  Refor- 
mation, ( as  the  laft )  inftead  of  improving  or 
amending  either,  utterly  deprave  and  ruine  both 

Prince  and  Peofle, 

iy.  The  Eighth  Mifery  is,  That  they  are  left  3^^ 
jters  of  their  own  Wills ^  than  any  Other  Perfons.  For 
in  all  their  Proceedings,  there  are  infinite  Confide- 
rations  and  Reljpeds,  which  they  are  bound  to  ob- 
-  ferve,  and  thele  captivate  and  conftrain  their  D^ 
figns,  and  Inclinations,  and  Delires.    *  Jlegrtfitfir 

*  In  mkwok  fortuna  minima  Ucentia. 
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,  any  Mans  Station  and  Cafacity  is,  the  lefs  be  is  at  bis 
own  Difpofal.  This  one  would  think  fliould  pre- 
vail for  fair  Quarter  at  leaft,  and  favourable  Al- 
lowances for  what  they  do ;  but  inflead  of  being 

j  pitied  or  lamented  for  this  Hard(hip^  they  are  the 
moft  barbaroufly  treated^  the  moft  feverely  cenfu- 
red^  and  traduced,  of  any  Men  living.    For  every 

I  bold  Fellow  fets  up  for  a  Politician,  and  undertakes 

I  to  guefs  at  their  Meanings,  to  penetrate  into  their 

•  very  Hearts  and  Thoughts,  *  To  Pry  too  curioujly  into  the 
fecret  Intentions  of  a  frince^  is  unlawful;  or,  if  it  were 

,  not,  yet  it  is  but  doubtful,  and  a  Guefs  at  beft, 
what  we  cannot  compafs,  and  therefore  ought  not 

to  attempt.     The  Cabinets  of  Princes  are  Sacred,  and 

their  Breafts  ought  to  be  much  more  fo.  Thefe 
bufie  Men  cannot  difcern  them,  and  yet  they  are 
eternally  arraigning  and  (entencing ;  They  have  a 
quite  different  Prolped  of  Things ;  and  fee  them 
under  another  Face,  from  what  they  appear  to 
Thofe  at  the  Helmj  or  if  they  faw  them  both 
alike,  yet  both  are  not  equally  capable  of  under- 
flanding  the  Intricacies  of  them.  Intrigues  of  State 
are  Things  above  a  Vulgar  Capacity  ,•  but  not- 
withftanding,  every  Man  expeds  his  Prince  fhould 
do  what  He  thinks  moft  convenient,  and  blames 
his  Conducft  if  he  do  otherwife ;  there  is  no  Fa- 
vour, no  Patience  to  be  obtained  for  any  thing 
contrary  to  each  Man's  private  Sentiments,  tho' 
it  be  in  it  felf  never  fo  fit,  never  fo  necelTary,  ne* 
ver  fo  impoffible  to  have  been  managed  other- 
wife.  In  a  Word,  every  Shop,  every  CofFee-houfc 
fits  in  Judgment  upon  their  Governours  ,•  and 
without  hearing  or  knowing  the  Merits  of  the 
Caufe,  proceed  to  fevere  and  fawcy  Condemna- 
tions of  Them. 
*"  1 1.   • .     I  I  ■  ■         III 

*  Abditos  Principis  fenfus,  f&  fi  quid  occukius  parat  exqui- 
^|Te>  iUidtuffii  anceps.  nee  ideo  aflequart . 

Laftly, 
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i6.  Laftly^  It  happens  very  often,  that  Prinrw  come 
3*»>  «/#•  to  a  very  untimely  and  unfortunate  End  ,•  not  on- 
fskUEad.  \y  f^^i^  ^f  xhem  as  by  Ufurpation  and  Tyranny 

provoke  Men  to  bring  it  upon  them ,  for  this  is  not 
much  to  be  wonder *d  at,  and  fuch  have  no  more 
than  their  Due;  bttt,  (which  is  a  miferable Cafe 
indeed)  Thofe  who  are  mod  Rightful  in  their  Ti- 
tle^ and  moft  regular^  and  juil,  and  gentle  in  the 
Adminiftration  of  their  Government.  How  fre- 
quent Inftances  of  this  kind  does  the  Reman  Hifio- 
ry  prefent  us  with,  in  thofe  Emperors  that  follow'4 
after  the  Civil  Wars  of  Pomfty  and  Cafar  ?  And  m 
to  go  fo  far  back,  we  know  that  Henry  III.  of  Frmj 
was  AiTaflinated  by  a  little  infignificant  Frier  in 
the  mid  ft  of  an  Army  of  Forty  Thoufand  Men; 
and  infinite  other  Examples  or  Poyfonings,  Mur- 
ders, and  villanous  Confpiracies  are  to  be  found  in 
all  Ages. 

*  Kings  fofi  down  to  the  Shades  in  Blocd  ;  fewfti] 
For  Cdmmon  Deaths^  and  Nature's  [low  decay. 

A  Man  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  imagine^  that 
as  Storms  andTempefts,feem  to  wreek  their  Spight 
moft  upon  the  towering  Pride  of  the  loftieft  Build- 
ings, (b  there  are  fome  malicious  Spirits,  that 
envy,  ^nd  make  it  their  Bufmefs  to  humble  and 
ruine,  and  trample  down  the  Majefty  and  Greit- 
pefs  of  Thofe,  who  ftand  moft  exalted  here  below. 

-+  Ani  hence  we  fancy  unfeen  Towers  in  Things 
Whofe  Force  ana  iViU  fuch  firange  Confufion  brings^ 
And  ff  urns  and  evert  brows  our  great  eft  Kings.  CreyCh 


**  o. 


*  Ad  generum  Cereris  (\nt  cade  &  fangiiinc  paoci 
Dtjfcendunt  Reges,  &  ficca  morte  Tyranni. 
t  Ufqtie  adeo  res  human^s  vis  abdita  quaedam 
Obrerir,  &  pulchros  fa(bcs,  (kvafque  f«cares 
Proculcare,  ac  ludibrioTibi  hibcii  vid^turt     tit^ii.lA'^ 

To 
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To  fumm  up  all  in  a  Word.  The  Condition  of  17. 
sovereign  Princes  is  above  all  Others  incumbred  with 
!>ifficmcies^  and  expofed  to  Dangers.  Their  Life, 
>rovided  ic  be  Innocent  and  Virtuous,  is  infinitely 
aborious,  and  full  of  Cares  ,•  If  it  be  Wicked,  it 
s  then  the  Plague  and  Scourge  of  the  World;  ha- 
ed  and  curled  by  all  Mankind  ;  and  whether  it 
ye  the  One  or  the  Other,  it  is  befet  with  inex- 
preffible  Hazards  ,•  for  the  greater  any  Governour 
is,  the  lefs  he  can  be  fecure  ,*  the  lefs  he  can  trull 
to  Hinmfelf  ,•  and  yet  the  more  need  he  hath  to 
be  fecure,  and  not  to  truft  Others,  but  Himfelf. 
And  this  may  fatisfie  us,  how  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  the  being  betray'd  and  abus'd,  is  a  thing  ve- 
ry natural  and  eafie  to  happen,  a  common^  and  al* 
molt  inieparable  Confequence  of  Government  and 
Sovereign  Power. 

Of  the  Dmy  of  Princes^  fee  Book  III. 
Chap.  16. 


CHAP-     L. 

Of  Magijirates. 

THere  are  great  Differences,  and  feveral  De*  I^ 
grees  of  Magi/hatesy  with  regard  both  to  the 
Honour,  and  the  Power  that  belongs  to  them  t. 
For  Thefe  are  the  two  confiderable  Points  to  be 
obferv'd  in  diftinguifliing  them,  and  they  are  enr. 
tirely  independent  upon  one  another  ,•  They  may 
be^  and  often  are  each  of  them  fmgle  and  alone., 
Sometimes  Thofe  Pcrfons  who  are  in  the  moft>9^ 
nourablePofts,  hafe  yet  no  great  Matter  of  Au- 
thority or  Power  lodg'd  in  their  Hands ;  as  the  ^ing'a 

Coun^ 
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Council^  Privy-Counfellors  in  fome  Governments, 
and  Secretaries  of  State :  Some  have  buc  One  of 
thcfe  two  Qualifications ;  others  have  Both  ,•  and 
all  have  them  in  different  Degrees ;  buc  thofe  are 
properly  ,and  in  ftriA  fpc^ikitigyMagifirares^in  whom 
m   both  Honour  and  Power  meet  together. 

2.  Magifiratts  are  in  a  middle  Station^  and  ftand 
between  the  Prince  and  private  Men ;  fiibordinatc 
to  the  One,  but  fuperiour  to  the  Other ;  They  car- 
ly  Juftice  home,  and  hand  it  down  from  above; 
but  of  this  they  being  only  the  Minifters  and  Inftm- 
ments,  can  have  no  manner  of  Power  inherent  in 
Thcmfelves,  when  the  Prince  Himfelf,  who  is  the 
Fountain  of  Law  and  Juftice,  is  prefent.  As  Rivers 
lofe  their  Name  and  their  Force,  when  they  have 
emptied  and  incorporated  their  Waters  into  the 
Sea,  and  as  Stars  difappear  at  the  Approach  of  the 
Sun  ;  fo  all  the  Authority  of  Magifirates  in  the  Pre- 
ience  of  the  Sovereign,  whofe  Deputies  and  Vice- 
gerents They  are,  is  either  totally  fufpended^or  up- 
on fufFerance  only.  And  the  (iafe  is  the. fame  if 
we  defcend  a  little  lower,  and  compare  the  Com- 
miffions  of  Subalterns,  and  inferiour  Officers,  with 
Thofe  in  a  higher  and  more  general  Jurifdidion. 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  fame  Commiffion  are  all 
upon  the  Level,-  there  is  no  Power  or  Superi- 
ority There  over  one  another  ;  all  that  they  can 
do,  is  to  confult  together,  and  be  affifting  to  each 
other  by  concurrence  ,•  or  elfe  to  obftrud  and  re- 
ilrain  each  other,  by  oppofing  what  is  doing,  and 
preventing  its  being  done. 

J.  AW  Magifirates  'yjL^g'^y  Condemn,  and  command, 

cither  according  to  the  Form  and  exprefs  Letter  ot' 
the  Law ;  (  and  then  the  Decifions  they  give,  and 
the  Sentences  they  pronounce,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
a  putting  the  Law  in  execution)  or  elfe  they  proceed 
upon  Rules  of  Equity  ,and  reafonable  Gonfideratiop, 
(jind  then  thitiswU'd  ^he  liHty  oftb^  M^gifirate.) 

Magk 
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Magiftrates  cannot  alter  their  own  Decrees^  nor 
Corrett  the  Judgment  they  have  given,  without  ex- 
prefs  PermiflSon  of  the  Sovereign,  upon  Penalty  of 
being  adjudged  Falfifiers  of  the  Publick  Records. 
rhey  may  indeed  revoke  their  own  Orders,  or  they 
may  (iifpend  the  Execution  of  them  for  fome  time^ 
as  they  iTiall  feeOccafion.  But  when  once  aCaule 
is  brought  to  an  Iffue,  and  Sentence  given  upon 
a  full  and  fair  Hearing,  they  have  no  Power  to 
retra<5t  that  Judgment,  nor  to  mend  or  try  it  over 
again^  without  frefti  Matter  require  it. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Magifirates.     See  Book  IIL 
Chap.  17. 


CHAP.     U. 

Lawgivers  and  Teachers. 

IT  is  a  Pradice  very  ufual  with  fome  Philofb- 
phers  and  Teachers,  to  prefcribe  fuch  Laws  and 
J  Rules ,  as  are  above  the  Proportions  of  Virtue, 
iand  what  the  Condition  of  Humane  Nature  will 

fufFer  very  few,  if  any  at  all,  to  come  up  to.  They 
i  draw  the  Images  much  bigger  and  more  beautiful 
J  than  the  Life  ,•  or  elfe  fet  us  fuch  Patterns  of  Dif- 
i  ficult  and  Auftere  Virtue,  as  are  impoflible  for  us 
I  to  equal,  and  fo  difcourage  many  ,•  and  render 
i  the  Attempt  it  felf  Dangerous,  and  of  ill  Confe- 

quence  to  fome.  Thefe  are  merely  the  Painter's 
i  Fancy^  like  Plato's  Republick ,  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
5  XJtopay  Cicero  s  Orator,  or  Horace  his  Poet.  Noble 
I  Charaders  indeed,  and  a  Colledion  of  acknow- 
^  ledged  Excellencies  in  Speculation  ,•  but  fuch  as  the 
\  World  wants  living  Inftances  of.  The  Beft  and 
i  moft  perfcA  Law-giver,  who  in  marvelous  Conde- 
'■>  fcenfion 
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fcenlion  was  pleafed  himfelf  to  be  fenfible  of  our 
Infirmities  y  hath  (hewed  great  Tenderneis  and 
Compaffion  for  them^  and  wifely  confider'd  what 
Humane  Nature  would  bear.  He  hath  fuiced 
all  Things  fo  well  to  the  Capacities  of  Man- 
kind, that  thofe  Words  of  His  are  True,  eren  in 
this  RefpeA  alfo,  Mj  Take  is  eajie^  and  my  Bmrden  is 
light. 

Now,  where  thefe  Powers  are  not  duly  confuJ* 
ted,  the  Laws  are  firft  of  all  Unjuft  ;  for  imc 
Proportion  ought  to  be  ohftrv'd  between  the  Com* 
mand,  and  the  Obedience ;  the  Duty  impofed,  and 
the  Ability  to  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  fay^  Thefe 
Commands  fhould  not  exceed  what  is  ufually  done^ 
but  what  is  poffible  to  be  done ;  for  what  Vanity 
and  Folly  is  it  to  oblige  People  to  be  always  in 
a  Fault,  and  to  cut  out  more  Work,  than  can  ercr 
be  finilhed  ?  Accordingly  we  may  frequently  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  rigid  Stretchers  of  Laws^  are  the 
Firft  that  expofe  them  to  publick  Scorn,  by  their 
own  Negled ;  and,  like  the  Tharifees  of  old,  lay 
heavy  Burdens  upon  others,  which  they  themfelvcs 
will  not  fo  much  as  touch  with  one  of  their  Fin- 
gers- Thefe  Examples  are  but  too  obvious  in  all 
Profeflions ;  This  is  the  Way  of  the  World.  Men 
direft  one  Thing,  and  praftife  another  ,•  and  Thtt, 
not  always  through  Defed  or  Corruption  of  Man- 
ners, but  fometimes  even  out  of  Judgment  and 
Principle  too. 

Another  Fault  too  frequent  is.  That  many  Pef* 
fons  are  exceeding  Scrupulous  and  Nice  in  Mat- 
ters which  are  merely  Circumftantial,  or  free  and 
indiiferent  in  their  own  Nature;  even  above  what 
th^  exprefs  therafelves  in  fome  of  the  moft  nc- 
celfary  and  fubftantial  Branches  of  their  Duty, 
fuch  as  the  Laws  of  God,  or  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture have  bound  upon  them.  This  is  much  fuch 
another  Extravagance,  as  lending  to  other  People, 

while 
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vhile  we  negled  to  pay  pur  own  Debts.  A  Pi^- 
ijaical  Oftentation  ,  which  our  Heavenly  Mafter 
b  feverely  expofes  the  Jewifli  Elders  for,  and  is 
t  the  Bottom  no  better  than  Hjfocrifie  ;  a  mock- 
ngofGod,  andmiferi^ble  deluding  of  their  owa 

►ouls. 

Seneca  indeed  hath  faid  fomething  concerning 
he  ImpraAicablenefs  of  fome  Duties,  which,  if 
ightly  obferv'd,  is  of  good  Ufe ;  but  then  it  muft 
aot  be  over-ftrain  d,  nor  applied  to  all  Occafions 
mdiflferently*  *  ff^hen  ever  (  fays  he  )  ycu  have  JRm- 
fcn  to  diftrufi  the  due  ferformance  of  the  Precepts  or 
Laws  you  tfiahlijhy  it  is  necejjary  to  require  fomething 
more  than  will  jufi  ferve  the  Turny  to  the  intent ^  That 
Tvbicb  is  ftifficient  may  he  fure  not  to  be  ntgUBed.  For 
all  Hyperboles  and  Excejfes  of  this  kind  are  ufeful  to 
this  furpofe^  that  Men^  by  having  fomething  exfref[ed 
which  is  not  true^  may  be  brought  to  jufi  Ideas  of  that 
which  is  true. 

With  this  Quotation  our  Author  ends  his  Chap- 
ter in  the  older  Edition,  which  I  thought  conveni- 
ent to  add  here  ,•  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  regard 
I  am  fenfible,  what  perverfe  Ufe  Licentious  Men 
may  make  of  the  former  Objedion  to  the  Preju- 
dice of  Religion,  and  in  particular  Vindication  of 
their  own   Negleds  and  Vicious  Lives  ,•  and  alfo 
what  Occafions  of  Scruple  and  Difauiec  it  may  mi-^ 
nifter  to  fome  well-meaning  Perlons,  when  they 
compare  their  own  Defeds  with  the  Perfedion  of 
the  Divine  Laws,-  I  beg  the  Reader's  Leave  to  in- 
sert at  large,  what  a  Learned  and  Excellent  Wri- 
ter of  our  own  hath  delivered  to  this  purpofe. 


^  Quoties  parum  liduciae  eft,  in  his,  in  quibus  imperas»  am- 
pHus  exigendum  efi  quam  farts  eft»  uc  priefteriir  quanrum  fatis 
«ft.  Ijviioc  omnis  Hyperbole  excedir,  uc  ad  Veium  Mendacia 
veniar 

And 
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And  this  I  hope^  if  well  coniider'd^  may  both  con- 
fute the  Licentious^  and  quiet  the  Doubting  and 
DifTatisfied  in  the  Point  before  us. 
2>r.Bar*        ^^  Laws  (fays  he)  muft  not  be  depreiTed  to  our 
iow>r0/.I.  *f  ImperfeAion^  nor  Rules  bent  to  our  Obliquity  j 
Sirm.xxvi,  €€  ijy^  ^g  jj^yfl  afcend  towards  the  Perfedion  of 

'^  Them,  and  ftrive  to  conform  our  Pradiceto 
^^  Their  Exadnefs.  If  what  is  prefcribed,  be  ac- 
'^  cording  to  the  Reafon  of  Things,  Juft  and  Fit, 
'^  it  is  enough,although  ourPradice  will  not  rcacii 
'^  it.  For  what  remaineth  may  be  fupply'd  by 
^^  Repentance,  and  Humility,  in  hitn  that  fhouU 
^  obey ;  by  Mercy  and  Pardon  in  him  that  doth 
^^  command. 

^^  In  the  Prefcription  of  Duty  it  is  juft,  that 

what  may  be  required  (even  in  Rigour)  ftouU 

be  precisely  determined  ,•  though  in  Execution 

of  Juftice,    or  Difpenfation  of  Recompence; 

'^  Confideration  may  be  had  of  our  Weaknefs: 

^^  Whereby  both  the  Authority   of  our  Gover- 

^^  nour,  may  be  maintain  d,  and  his  Clemency 

''  glorify'd. 

^^  It  is  of  great  Ufe ,  that  by  comparing  the 
^^  Law  with  our  Pradice,  and  in  the  Perfedion 
^^  of  the  One,  difcerning  the  Defed  of  the  Other,* 
"  we  may  be  humbled,  may  be  fenfible  of  our 
^^  Impotency,  may  thence  be  forced  to  kdfi  the 
^^  Helps  of  Grace,  and  the  Benefit  of  Mercy. 

'^  Were  the  Rule  never  fo  low,  our  Prance 
^^  would  come  below  it  ,•  it  is  therefore  expedient 
^^  that  it  fhould  be  high  j  that  at  leaft  we  may 
^^  life  higher  in  Performance  than  other  wife  we 
^^  fhould  do.  For  the  higher  we  aim,  the  nearer 
"  we  ihall  go  to  the  due  Pitch  ^  as  He  that  aimeth 
"  at  Heaven,  although  he  cannot  reach  it,  will 
^^  yet  fhoot  higher,  than  He  that  aimeth  only  at 
^^  the  Houfe  Top. 

^^The 
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^^  The  Height  of  Duty  doth  prevent  Sloth  arid 

^  Decay  in  Virtue,  keeping  us  in  wholfome  Exer- 

^  cife,  and  in  continual  Improvementj  while  wc 

^  are  always  climbing  towards  the  Top,and  ftrain* 

^  iiig  unto  farther  Attainment.    The  fincerePro- 

^  fecution  of  which  Courfe^  as  it  will  be  more 

^  Profitable  to  Us^  fo  it  will  be  no  lefi  Accepta- 

^  ble  to  God,  than  if  we  could  thoroughly  ful* 

^  fil  the  Law  ;  For  in  Judgment  God  will  only 

^  reckon  upon  the  Sincerity  and  Earneftnefs  of  our 

'^  Endeavour  i  fo  that  if  we  have  done  our  Belt, 

'*^  it  will  be  taken,  as  if  we  had  done  All.    Oitr 

^^    Labour   will  not  be  Icfi  in  the  Lord;  for  the  De- 

^^  grees  of  performance  will  be  confidered,  and  he' 
^^  that  hath  done  his  Duty  in  part,  ftiall  be  pro- 
^^   portionably  recompenfed  j  according  to  that  of 

^^    St.Vauly   E'uery  Man  fijall  receive  bis  own  reward 

**"  according  to  his  own  Work.    Hence  fometimes  we 

^^  are  enjoyned  to  be  ferfeSi  as  our  Heavenly  Father 
^^  is  ferfdt ;  and  to  be  Holy  as  God  is  Holy }  other- 
^^  while  to  go  on  to  PerfeSiion,  and  to  frefs  toward 
^^  the  Mark  i  which  Precepts,  in  EfFe<ft  do  import 
^^  the  fame  Thing  ,•  but  the  latter  implieth  the 
^^  former,  although  in  Attainment  impoffible,  yet 
^^  in  Attempt  very  profitable.  And  furely  he  is 
*^  likely  to  write  beft,  who  propofeth  to  himfelf 
^^  the  taireft  Copy  for  his  Imitation. 

*^  In  fine,  if  we  do  ad  what  is  poffible,  or  as 
^^  we  can,  do  conform  to  the  Rule  of  Duty,  we 
^^  may  be  fure,  that  no  Impoffibility  oiany  Suhlimt 
*^  Law  can  prejudice  us. 

"  I  fay  of  any  Law,  for —  many,  perhaps  every 
^^  one  Evangelical  Law  are  alike  repugnant  to  cor- 
^^  rupt  Nature,  and  feem  to  furmount  our  Ability. 
Thus  far  that  Reverend  Perfon,  whofe  Argu- 
ment I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  ask  pardon 
for  reprefenting  fo  largely  j  but  1  was  willing  to 

Hh  give 
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give  it  entire,  for  the  greater  Satisfadioa  of  Them 
who^  Akik  tHejDofelves  cojacern'd  to  confider  if : 
A^  Ukewifejj  that  ix  might  he  of  more  I7fe^  when 
apply*di,  (as  very  appliable  it  is)  to  other  Law^ 
aa4  precepts,  wherein  Religion  is  not  inMne(fiateIy 
couBLcerned.  In  (hort^  a  Laiiz-Girjcr  and  a  Ju^e 
ate  two  very  different  Charaders,,  and  fuch  as  re- 
quire verydiffejrent  Methods,  and  Principles  ;  for 
it  is  one  Thing  to  Eftabliflia  and  another  to  Exjc- 
cutft  the  Law.  And  the  want  of  obferving  this 
Diftiniaion  occafions  all  tl^  Comolaints  and  Ifc- 
ctaiKiatory  Strains  we  hear,  againn  Moral  and  Re- 
'Uiodti  Religion y  as  if  thpy  Jmpofed  Things  nierely 
Romantick,  and  Ima^ary.  To  all  v/hich  I  add 
too,  that  though  we  none  of  us  can  attain  to  Per- 
fe^iioA,  yet  moft  of  us  might  go  much  greater 
Lengths  towards  it^  than  we  do.  And  that  This 
is  often  made  an  unneceffary  Pi  etence,  a  Cloak 
to  QUI  Folly,  or  Sloth^  or  indulged  Vices  ^  which> 
when,  they  have  all  of  them  beea  wilful  and  af- 
ife<aed,we  palliate  and  excufe^  by  taking  San<5hiary 
very  improperly,  in  the  Infirmities  of  Humane 
Nature,  the  ImperfecStions  and  Failings  of  the  beft 
Men,  and  the  Impoflibility  and  Impra<aicableniefs 
of  the  Duties  impofed  upon  us. 


^J/m^m 
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CHAP.     LII. 

Of  the  Common  Teopk. 

BY  the  Common  TeopUy  here^  we  are  aoft  to  nn^ 
dcrftand  all  that  have  no  Part  m  the  Go-' 
^erniBcnt^  and  whofe  only  Buiine^  is  to  Obey  } 
but  I  mean  the  Rout  and  vulgar  Croud,  the  Dregs 
and  Kubbifh  of  the  Common-Wealth ;  Men  of  a 
Meai^^  Slaviih,  and  Mechanical  Spirit  and  Condf- 
tion,  let  them  cover^  or  call,  or  fet  Themfelves  off 
how  they  will    Now,.  This  is  a  many-btaded  Mon- 
fier ;  foch  as  cannot  be  deferibed  in  a  little  Com- 
pafs  ;    Inconftanc  and  Changeable,  Reftlefs  and 
Rodling,  like  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  j  They  are 
juffled  and  calmed.  They  approve  and  difapprove 
the  felf-fam^  Thing ,.  in  a  Moment  of  Time  : 
Nothing  in  the  World  can  be  more  eafie,  than 
to  manage  and  turn  this  Jgawble  which  Way  and 
into  what  Form  you  pleale ;  they  Laugh  or  Cry, 
are  Angry  or  Pleas'd ,  or  in  any  other  Paffio^ 
iuft  as  one  would  have  themj    They  love  not 
Wan  for  the  Sake  of  its  End,  nor  Peace  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Quiet  it  brings,  but  they  are  fond 
both  of  the  One  and  the  Other ;  becaufe  each 
h  NeMf,  aiid  always  makes  ibme  Change.    Con^ 
foiion  puts  them  upon  deiiring.  Order  ,*  and  when 
they  are  compofed,  they  hate  Order  and  Regula* 
rity  then,  as  much  as  they  did  Confufion  berore. 
They  are  perpetually  running  from  one  Extreme 
to^  another;  fond  of  Contraries;  all  Seaibns  and 
Times  are  loft  to  them,  except  what  is  not ;  for 

H  h  2  they 
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they  feed  only  upon  the  Future,    f  Theft  (fays 

one  )  are  the  ^alittesy  This  the  conjlant  Cuftmi  ani 
Prailice  of  the  Cowmen  FecpUy  to  bate  and  decrj  tbt 
Treftvty  to  be  ttigir  and  dcjirous  of  the  Future ^  extrava- 
gantly to  commend  and  extol  Things  and  Times  that 
arc  fajt. 

j^  They  are  credulous  and  bufie_,  apt  to  entertain 

and  pick  up  all  manner  of  JV^uv,  but  efpecially 
fuch  as  is  ill  and  difafterous  ,•  and  whatever  they 
hear  reported^  they  take  it  for  granted  mull  needs 
be  true ;  Let  a  Man  but  come  provided  with  fome 
frefli  Story,  and  give  it  out  that  it  is  foj  and  he 
(hall  whittle  them  together  as  thick  as  Swarms  of 
Bees  at  the  tinkling  of  a  Brafs  Pan. 

They  are  Injudiciousj  Unreafonable,  Indifcrect; 
All  their  Wifdom  and  Judgment  is  perfe<9:  Chance, 
Crofs  or  Pile,  Even  or  Odd  ;  They  fpeak  their 
Mind,  and  determine  with  great  Pofitivenefs  and 
Fiercenefs ;  and  are  always  ttiff  and  peremptory 
in  it.  And  all  this  while  it  is  not  any  Opinion 
of  their  own,  but  that  of  other  People;  for 
they  take  all  upon  Truft,  follow  the  Vogue  and 
common  Cry,  are  born  away  by  Cuftom  and 
Numbers,  and  run  like  Sheep  ;  becaufe  they  arc 
led-,  and  others  have  gfi^e  before  them  ;  not  be- 
caufe the  Thought  is  reafonable,  or  the  Thing 

jjclt.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^'  *  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  JuJgtnwt 
or  Truth  to  be  tntt  with  among  the   Vulgar  ;  for  thtj 

Cic.  dlfctrn    nothing.     Thej    are     ptrfuadcd  frtquentlj  ^ 

ccrr»mon  Opinicf^y  but  'verjfeldom  by  the  Truth  of  tbt 
Tin  fig. 

4.  They,  arc  envious  and  malicious,  Efiemies  to 

good  Men,  Defpilcrs  of  Virtue  j  They  look  upon 


t  Hi  vulgl  mores  odiiTc,  ptaefentia,  ventura  cuperc.  prsrerjti 

*  Plebi  non  JiiJIcium,  non  V^critas.     Ex  Opinione  mulrt.ex 

Wr.taic  paiicj  judic»(. 

the 
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the  Wealth  and  Profperity,  the  Succeffes  and  Ad- 
vancements of  others^  with  a  jealous  and  an  evil 
Eye.  They  always  take  the  weakeft  and  the  word 
Side^  give  countenance  to  Knaves^  and  hate  Per- 
ibns  of  Honour  and  Quality,  without  knowing  any 
manner  of  Reafon  for  it,  except  that  One,  that 
they  are  higher  and  better  than  Themfelves,  more 
efteem'd,  and  well  fpoken  of. 

They  are  treacherous,  falfc,  and  difloyal ;  they  T* 
magnifie  every  Report,  enlarge  and  aggravate  what 
is  true,  and  make  every  thing  Ten  times  more  and 
greater  than  it  really  is :  You  never  know  where 
nor  when  to  have  them :  The  Promife  or  Fidelity 
of  the  Mobb,  is  like  the  Thought  of  a  Child,  born 
and  gone  in  an  Inftant ;  They  change,  not  only 
as  their  Interefl  changes,  but  are  blown  and  car- 
ty'd  about  to  every  Quarter,  with  the  next  Blaft 
of  idle  Report,  or  vain  Surmife ;  and  every  Hour 
of  the  Day  makes  a  new  Alteration  in  their  Opi- 
nions and  Affeftions. 

They  are  eternally  t  Jiff  of td  to  Mutiny  amlFaEH^      ^* 

c«,  Trouhlefomy  and  fond  of  Change  }  mortal  Enemies  to  Sal^ft-     J 
Teacey  and  Order ^  and  Concord  ;  but  efpecially,  when 

they  get  any  Body  to  Head  or  Lead  them  on,  for 
then  they  are  infolent  and  infupportable.  Like  the 
Sea,  which  is  fmooth  and"  calm  by  Nature,  but 
when  put  into  Agitation  by  the  Winds,  it  fwells,  '"* 

and  curls,  and  foams^  and  roars ;  juft  fo  the  Mad-i 
nefs  of  the  People  is  blown  up,  and  bears  down  al! 
with  the  impetuous  Torrent.  And  again.  Take 
off  their  Ring-leaders,  and  they  fall  flat  before 
you^  are  all  in  Difbrder  and  Confufion,  and  quite 
dead  with  Fear,  and  Terrour,  and  Aftonifhmentj 


t  Ingenio  mobili,  feditiofum,  difcordioAitn,  cupidum  rerum 
f^ovaruir,  ^uieti  &  ocio  adverruofi. 

Hh  }  *h^ 
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Ticic.       *  Inconfidtrate    and  Fearful ,    CoufarJlj    and  Diffi* 
rifed* 

7.  They  countenance  and  fupport  bufie  trouble- 

feme  Fellows,  and  admire  thofe  moft  who  are  ever 
blamingj  and  difturbing  the  Adminiftrarion  of  Af- 
fairs. Modcfty  paiTes  with  Them  for  Cowardice, 
and  prudent  Caution  for  Stupidity  and  Heavinefs. 
On  the  contrary,  Fiercenefs  and  blind  Fury  is 
commended  and  ador'd,  under  the  fpecious^  but 
falfe  Titles  of  Courage  and  Bravery.  Thofe  that 
have  hot  Heads,  and  itching  Hands,  are  preferred 
by  Them  infinitely  before  Men  of  (bund  Judg- 
ment, that  weigh  things  nicely,  and  never  proced 
but  upon  mature  Deliberations.  And  fla/hy  pr^ 
ting  Coxcombs  take  more  with  them,  than  plain, 
refcrved  Perfons,  of  folid  and  fober  Senfe. 

8^  They  hare  no  regard  at  all  for  the  publick  Good, 

nor  for  Virtue  or  Decency,  but  all  their  Thoughts 
center  in  private  and  Perfonal  Advantage ;  they 
look  no  higher  nor  farther  than  Themfelves,  and 
take  up  unaccountable  Piques  at  Thofe  that  op- 
poft  their  Profit.  All  their  Diligence  is  mercena- 
ry, all  their  Zeal  is  fordid ;  nothing  is  fo  vile,  but 
Tacit.  Profit  will  reconcile  them  to  it.  t  Eirerj  Ma 
hath  a  private  Spur  within^  and  the  Honour  or  Bene- 
fit of  the  Publick  is  of  m  Regard  or  Concern  wUh 
Paienf, 

9.  They  are  perpetually  growling  and  repining  at 

the  Government  ^  readfy  to  burfl:  with  Difcomentj^ 
and  venting  their  fuppofed  Grievances  in  all  man- 
ner of  infolent  and  bafe  Language  j  afperfingThofe 
rh^t  are  fet  over  them,  and  loading  thctn  with 
the  moft  virntent  Reproaches.  Men  of  low  Con- 
dition and  fmall  Fortunes  comfort  Themfelves  this 


*  Sine  re£^ore  prsceps,  pavidus^  (bcon ;   nil  aufbra  Fkhs 
Principibus  amotis. 
t  frivata  cuique  ftimnlatio^  vik  dccos  publicum. 

way: 
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way :  It  is  almoft  thfe  t)nly  Pkafure  they  finid  «D 
Ipeak  ai  of  the  Rich,  and  the  Great  j  and  This, 
not  becaufe  they  have  any  juft  Provocation,  or 
Reafon  fb  to  do,  but  purely  out  of  Envy  and  111- 
naturc,  which  never  fuflfers  them  to  reft  fathfy'd 
"with  their  Governours,  and  the  prefem  Pofture  of 
AflEiirs. 

But  they  are  all  Talk  and  Frothy  without  Mtt-  xo. 
ter^  witliout  Reafon  ,•  their  Minds  never  advance, 
nor  flir  one  ftep ;  their  Tongues  ai«  always  in 
a6tion,  and  never  lie  ftilL  They  are  a  fort  of 
Monfter,  made  up  of  nothing  hut  Tongue ;  in  at 
All,aijd  know  Nothing  ,•  prying  into  every  thing, 
and  yet  blind,  and  fee  noting ;  any  thing  pleafe 
and  makes  them  laugh,  and  any  thing  dilcom«nts 
and  makes  them  cry.  They  are  always  in  r^adi- 
ne(s  for  Mutiny  ana  Rebeflion,  Mufter,  and  fwag- 

fer,  and  threaten  j  but  thefe  forward  Men  in  Dfc- 
gn  and  Difcourfc,  take  care  to  fleep  in  a  whde 
]  Skin,  and  are  the  backwardeft  in  Fight,  and  upon 
'  the  Approach  of  Danger,  For  their  Property  i$, 
?  to  be  always  ftmggfing  to  Ihake  off  their  Yoke, 

*  and  much  better  at  trying  for  Liberty,  than  kee^ 

^    ing   it  when  they  have  it,     t  Th  Temper  qf  mSalti/l. 

*  Mohih^  (fay  the  Roman  Hiftorians  very  truly)  »rTica. 

^    Saovcinefs   and  hfolence  ;  their  Tongues  are  fierce  and 
taikatvoe^  their  Courage  iphen  it  comes  to  tryaly  Tamenefs 

f  and  rntre  Nothinz;  and  all  the  Bravery  they  put  on, 

J  ends  in  empty  Boafts  and  Bullying. 

'  They  never  know  when  to  give  over,  btit  are     ii, 

f  always  running  into  Extremes,-  abfolute  Strangels 

^  to  Moderation  and  Decency.    Either  you  have 

*  them  cringing,  and  fawning,  and  defcendingto 
i  the  vileft  and  bafeft  rubmiffionof  Slaves,-  or  elfe 
,  infolccit,  and  cyraimical,  and  domineering,  beyond 


"         K  .'I"  I  I 


T  Ffocacia  plebis  Ingenia^  Itnpigtx  Lingua,  Igiuvi  AnimL 

Wh4  ^U 
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all  Meafurc,  beyond  all  Patience.    They  cannot 
endure  the  Rein  when  gently  managed  ;  nor  be 
content  to  enjoy  a  reafonablc  Liberty _,  and  fiich 
Indulgences  and  Terms  as  are  fit  for  themj  but 
are  eternally  either  flying  out,  or  falling  under  their 
Rider :  Too  confident,  or  too  diftniftful  of  their 
own  Strength  ;  too  bold,  or  too  tame  j  tranfpor- 
ted  with   Hope,   or  quite  difpirited   with   Fear. 
They  always  bring  Matters  to  this  Iflue^  that' if 
you  do  not  make  Them  ftand  in  awe  of  Yotj, 
they    will    make  You    ftand   in  awe  of   Them. 
When  once  you  have  humbled  and  terrify 'd  Them 
foundly,  you  may  give  them  a  Bit  and  a  Knock, 
put  out  their  Eyes,  trample  upon  their  JNecks; 
.  nothing  is  fo  reproachful,  but  they  will  bear  it. 
.But  ifvou  do  not  fliew  them  the  Rod^  and  make 
.  them  lenfible  who  is  their  Driver,they  grow  proud, 
.and  daring, and  turbulent.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
•  as  Ingenuity,  or  a  Senfe  of  good  Ufage  to  be  ex- 
pe<fted  from  them ;  and  hence  comes  that  Proverb, 
commonly  apply 'd  to  thofe  churliJh .Wretches,  that 
grow  upon  Them,  who  treat  them  gently^and 
would  win  them  by  Favour  and  Kindneft.     Stroh 

.Him  andheU  ffurn  Tou  ;  fpurn  Him   andhellfircki 

Xaeie,      .Tou.     *  The  Vulgar  know  no  Mean  ;  they  affright  unlefs 

thty  fear  ;  and  when  they  are  in  fear ^  they  may  be  f aft' 

Livy.       ,  ly  deffifed.     f  They  are  troublefomly  boldj,  when  out  fi/ 

jipprehenfion  ofafironger  Hand;  the  humble fi Servants^ 

or  the  haughiiefi  Mafiers  *  But  for  Liberty  and  Modera^ 

tion^  they  pretend  to  value  them  mofiy  but  know  bow  t6 

,  praBife  and  enjoy  them  leafi. 

*-  Nil  in  vu]go  modicum,  terrere  niii  paveant,  ubi  pemmne- 
fint  impune  contemni. 

t  Audacri  turbidum  nifi  vim  metuat ;  aat  (irvit  humilirer, 
tut  fuperbi  dojsinanir ;  libertauni)  qjam  media,  qec  fpernerti 
occ  babtrf. 

They 
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They  are  fcandalons  more  efpecially  for  Ingra-     i*. 
ticude  CO  their  beft  and  mod  generous  fienefadors. 
The  Thanks  and  Recompence  which  thofe. Great 
Men  have  generally  met  with^,  that  expended  their 
Bloody  and  Treafurc^  and  Labours  in  the  Service  of 
the  Publick^  and  have  defcrv'd  moftat  their  Hands^ 
are  Banifhtnent^  or  Difgrace  ,•  an  open  Accufation, 
or  a  general  Calumny  ,•  a  Confpiracy,  or  an  un* 
timely  Death.    Hiftories  both  Sacred  and  Profane 
furniili  infinite  Inftances,  and  are  more  full  of  no 
One  thing,  than  celebrated  Examples  of  this  kind. 
Mofesy    and  all  the  Prophets;    Socrates^  Arlfiides^ 
Thocion^  Lycurgus,  Demofibenesy  Themifiocksy  and  many 

Other  venerable  Names  in  Antiquity,  are  lafting  in- 
delible Monuments  of  this  bafe  Dilpofition.    Nay, 
f  Truth  it  felf  told  the  Jewsy  that  not  any  of  Them  Matt.xxiu 
\  who  made  it  their  Bufmefs  to  promote  the  Happi- 
.  ne(s  and  Salvation  of  that  People,  had  efcaped  the 
-  Malice  and   Violence  of  Them  or  their  Forefa- 
)  thers.    But  quite  contrary,  thofe  that  oppreft,  and 
;  keep  them  under,  they  cherifti  and  make  much  of; 
\  fear  and  admire  all  they  do  ;  when  the  k>fs  of 
Power  and  Freedom  hath  deprefs'd  their  Minds^ 
and  made  them  flavi/h  too. 

In  ftiort ;  The  Mob  is  a  favage  Beaft  ;  all  its     j  • 

\  Thoughts  are  Vanity,  its  Opinions  and  Aflertions 

I  erroneous  and  falfe  j  the  Good  is  commonly  re- 

,   jefted  and  condemned^  the  Evil  approved  and  ap* 

plauded  by  them.    The  Commendations  they  give 

are  Infamous,  and  their  Proje  As  and  Undertakings^ 

Folly.    For  Seneca  hzth  told  us  long  fince,  t&t 

*  Matters  are  not  fo  well  with  Mankindy  as  that  ntofi 

Voices  Jhould  be  on  tbe  befifide.   For  the  common  Crowd  is 

a  [hrewd  Argtiment  tbat  what  is  fo  liked  is  very  bad. 

In  fhort,  the  Rabble  is  the  Mother  of  Ignorance, 

^  *  Non  tarn  bene  cum  rebus  humanis  gericur,ut  meliora  plo- 
ribtts  placeanc ;  Argumeacum  pefliau  curbi  eft. 

Injuftice, 
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Injuftiee^  IncoaftaiKy^  and  Adorer  of  Vanity ;  %ni 
die  fludying  to  pleafe  them  c«n  never  turn  to  tmc 
Acoount.    They  give  indeed  for  their  Motto,  The 
Vd€t  jf  tU  TtofU  is  the.  Voice  0f  God  :  But  we  may 
tky  very  truly.  The  Veive  ef  the  Feopk  is  the  Voice  nf 
Mfh  and  Miftaken  Men.  And  one  of  the  firft  VAn- 
dptes  of  fVtfiemy  i$  to  waih  one's  Hands^  and  gee 
quite  difpoffeft  cf  all  popular  and  general  Opini- 
«is^  and  to  proceed  olearly^and  without  any  man- 
lier of  Byais  or  Prejudice,  in  our  Enquiries  after 
TnKth  and  Vmw.    This  will  be  quickly  illuftnrced 
in  our  Second  Book^  toward  which  we   are  now 
idnwing  on  apace. 
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The  Fourth  Difiin&ion  of  Men^ 
taken  from  their  different  Profef- 
fans  J  Circumflancef,  and  Man- 
ner of  Living, 


■•H^B^ 


PREFACE. 

WE  are  ntyu^  ahut  to  fake  another  Differenee 
between  Some  Men  and  Others^  into  Confi- 
deration  i  which  defends  ufon  their  different 
Trofejjionsy  Conditions^  and  Ways  of  Life*  Some  follow  a 
Life  of  Bufinefs  and  Company  j  Others  avoid  Tois^  and 
make  their  Efcafe  out  of  the  Worldy  by  running  into 
Solitude.  Some  are  fond  of  Arms  and  a  Camf  j  Others 
hate  and  abhor  them  :  Some  have  their  Subfiance  in 
Common  ;  Others  have  their  own  difiinlt  Properties. 
Some  are  fond  cf  Offices  and  Employments^  and  would 
fain  live  in  Tublick^  and  be  confpicuous  in  the  World  } 
Others  decline  Tbefe  when  they  might  have  them,  and  af*- 
feB  to  live  privately  and  unobferv  d.  Some  are  abfolute 
Courtiers  to  every  Body^  and  upon  aU  Occafions  ;  Others 
regard  and  make  court  to  nothing  but  Themjelves.  Some 
frefer  the  Diverfions  of  the  Towny  and  Others  the  Tlea- 
fures  cf  the  Country.  It  is  not  eajtey  nor  is  it  indeed  at 
ai  neceffary  and  pertinent  to  our  frefent  Vurfofcy  that  1 
Jhould  take  upon  me  to  determine  which  of  all  thefe  Men 
is  mofi  to  be  commended  for  the  Wifdom  cf  bis  Choice  j 
f<^  every  me  cf  thefe  wayi  of  Living  bath  itsAdvantdges 

and 
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4inJ  DifadvaHtages  ;  fome  particular  Go^dy  ani  fom 
E'vilj  that  attends  y  and.  is  not  to  be  [e far  ate  d  from  it: 
That  which  jtHfuld  he  much  more  worth  our  C&ftfideratim 
dni  Pains y  is  to  inform  each  of  Thefe  in  bis  Dutj^  for 
the  main  Point  of  all  is y  that  this  Choke  he  unjelj  made, 
and  fo  as  may  fuit  hejt  with  e^verj  ovis  Timber  and 
Abilities  ;  and  then  after  be  hath  choftny  that  the  Man 
be  inftruSed  how  to  make  himfelf  the  mop  ta/ze  under  if, 
snd  to  male  the  befi  Improvement  of  it  that  the  Cafe 
will  bear.  This  mujt  be  our  Bujinefs  berecfter  ;  but  at 
frefent  we  will  fay  jufi  one  Jingle  M^ord  of  each  of  tbefi 
Conditions y  and  compare  them  a  little  with  one  another. 
Only  permit  in  thefirjt  placCy  that  I  make  fome  jhort  Oh- 
fervations  upon  That  Life  which  is  common  to  Men  m 
aU  Capacities y  and  which  may  be  dijtinguiflid  into  Thru 
Sorts  or  Degrees* 


CHAP.    Llll 

ibe  Three  Sorts  or  Degrees  of  Life^  as  it  h 
commoK  to  the  Generality  of  Mcn^  diftin- 
guipyd  and  compard  together. 

IT  is  eafie  to  obferve  Three  diftinc^  Sorts^  and  as 
it  were  Degrees  of  Lifc^common  to  Men  in  ge- 
neral. One  Pri'vatCy  in  which  every  Man  is  una- 
voidably^ concern  d  ;  for  by  this  I  mean  only  what 
paiTes  with  each  Man  s  Sclf^  within,  and  in  regard 
to  his  Own  Breaft.  The  Second  is  Domefiicky  in 
one's  Own  Houfe  and  Family,  with  regard  to  what 
paflTes  at  Home,  and  in  our  ordinary  Courfe  of  Af- 
fairs. The  Third  is  Publicky  and  refpecJ^s  w{iat  is 
expofed  to  the  common.  View.of  the  World!    In 

the  Firft  of  theft  there  is  no  nianner  of  Reftr^nt; 

« 

in 
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the  Second  no  Pains  or  Study  to  Tccommend 
e's  BeKaiiour,  as  being  not  accountable  for  our 
vn  Management  to  Them  that  live  under  our 
wii  Roof  and  Governmenti  but  all  the  Referve, 
d  Artifice^  and  Diflimulation  is  in  a  manner  a(o-- 
opriated  to  the  lafl  of  Thefe.  Now  it  is  much 
3 re  difficult  to  be  regular  and  exad  in  the  firftof 
ele  Degrees,  than  in  either  of  the  other;  and  the 
casnples  of  Perfons  thai  are,  or  have  been  fo^have 
en  infinitely  fewer;  and  fo  in  proportion  the 
ale  ftands  with  the  Second  too,  in  comparifon  of 
e  Xhird  fort.  The  Reafon  is  obvious  and  evident. 
or  where  there  is  no  Body  to  judge,  or  controul,or 
juntermand ;  nay,  where  there  is  not  fo  much  as 
"Spediator  to  obferve  our,AAions ;  where  we  have 
C3  Apprehenfion  of  Puniftiment  for  doing  amiis^ 
o  Expedation  of  Reward  for  doing  well,  we  are 
luch  more  remifs  and  carelefs  in  our  Behaviour. 
;.ea(bn  and  Confcicnce  are  here  the  only  Guides 
re  have  to  follow;  and  although  Thele  may  be 
sme  Check,  yet  that  is  not  comparable  to  the  Re- 
traints  we  feel,  when  placed  in  open  View,  and 
nade  the  common  Mark  of  All,  who  muft  needs 
ee,  and  will  take  a  Freedom  of  cenfuring  our  Adi- 
Mis.  Applaufe  and  Glory,  fear  of  Scandal  and  Re- 
proach, or  fome  other  Paffion  of  the  like  Nature, 
lire  much  more  powerful  Motives;  thefe  carry  and 
manage  us  after  a  very  different  manner.  (And  in- 
deed the  greateft  part  of  Mankind  are  more  go- 
verned by  Paffions  of  this  Nature,  than  by  any  flrid 
Scnfc  of  Duty,  and  regard  to  Virtue)  Thefe  put  us 
upon  our  Guard,and  teach  us  Prudence  upon  force. 
And  from  the  Influence  of  Thefe  it  is,  that  many 
People  have  the  Reputation  of  Holy  and  Excellent 
Perions ;  and  behave  Themfelves  as  fuch  in  the 
Eye  of  the  World  ;  who  yet  in  reality,  and  at  the 
bottom^  are  mer6  Hypocrites,  ftark  nought,  and 
rotten  at  the  Core.and  have  not  one  commendable 

Quality 
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QnaUcy  bdonging  tocbem*  What  paffes  before 
Men  b  all  Farce  and  Coomerfeit ;  we  put  it  o& 
for  Convenience^and  are  concern'd  ^  appear  thns 
to  the  Spedators ;  bat  the  Truth  of  os  is  cos- 
ceaVd^  and  the  Man  can  hare  no  true  Jadg^ienc 
made  of  him^  but  from  vrfiat  he  does  in  private 
and  alone*  We  mufk  fee  him  in  his  coc^^  aod 
every-day's  I>re&,  and  ftrip  hdm  of  thofe  Orna- 
ments that  let  him  off  when  be  cocnes  abrofiid: 
We  muft  know  his  Temper  and  his  ufual  Deport- 
ment^ tor  all  the  ftSt  is  ¥i£doa  and  Confirm 

*  All  the  World  are  ABors,  and  flay,  their  Parts  tofle4 
the  Ai^Jiinci.  And  it  was  weQ  oh&trd  by  a  Wile 
Man^  That  none  are  good^  except  fiich  asaxefo 
inwardly 3  and  by  Themfelves:  And  that  Virtufifi 
always  the  (ame  j  as  cautious^  as  prudest  irpoo  tbe 
account  of  Confcience^  as.  it  is  in  Obedience  to 
the  pttbUck  Laws  and  Cafloms  of  the  World ;  ^ 
fearful  of  offending  one's  own  Self^  and  as  eareU 
to  avoid  the  Condemnation  of  one's  owmBrfii^ 
when  no  Eye  fees  us^  as  it  is  of  the  Obfervatim 
und  Reproaches  of  all  Mankind.  Pischlick.  Aifiaofl^ 
foch  as  Exploits  in  War,  deKhiPering' an  Optnioain 
Senate  or  Council^  difchargin^g  an  Em^t^iTy,  gP- 
veming  a  Nation,  or  the  Kke,.  are  bright  and  Ioqd; 
every  Body  fees,  every  Body  hears  of  theru  ;  ^ 
therefore  Tfeefe  are  performed  with  all  poffihk:!)!- 
Kgence  and  Circumipe(%ioii ,-  but  fuch  Prinrate  ^ 
Bomeftick  ones ,  aa  Chiding,  Laughing^  SeBiflg 
and  Buying,  Borrowing  aad  Paying;,  and  O 
irerfing  wkb  our  own  Familie&y  and.  mofii  liitiaaK 
Acquaintance^  are  iilent  and.  dbrk;  idiey  matei* 
Kotfe,  fear  no  Difcovery^  and)  am  thepeforetbougN 
worthy  very  little^  or  not  any  Attentiork  oc  Cos* 
fideraiion  ae  all;    Nayj^weare&maiilie&feaBntefc 
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»f  uj  Thd^,  Men  be  fo  unthinking,  a  little  Re- 
fleawn  w»U  foon  coavince  us,  that  they  ate  iSt 
tiitcly  more  lo^mThofe  yet  door,  fecm  »nd  mewl 
ly  mternal  ;  /uch  as  Loving,  Hating,  Defiri^^ 
^^  natw  IS  or  can  be  confcious,  ¥ut  their  Sm    • 

There  is  one  Thing  more,  fit  to  be  oUeived 

Xhing  It  IS  C^;,ji^;  That  Men,  being  depraved  br 
a  kind  of  Hypocnfie,  natural  to  ther?,  h^tS 
Themfelves  and  Others  to  make  a  neater  S 
fcience,and  be  infinitely  more  fcrupufous  and^n- 
cern  d,  for  their  outward  Behaviour;  (  which  mn 
fifts  in  Shew,  and  Form,  a«d  is  perfearf^e?;^" 
at  their  own  Difpofal,  of  no  Co^eq^^oeTn  tte 

Z^l^r  xh-'"  T''  S«-CcuntenSce  and  £S 
temony    Things  of  no  real  Difficulty  and  as  Ur 

ward  M-rr  •'"'  ^^'^^  '^^  che?^are  for  fc 
ward  Mifcarnages,  or  private  AAiwis^  (fucha$ 

are  buried  m  Secrecy,  and  make  no  ReurT  bS 
yet  are  highly  Expedient  and  Neceffary,^  ^J! 
Inable  m  Xhemfelves,  and  therefore  veA?  Suki 
For  upon  thefe  Laft,  the  Reforming  of  our  S^uk 
Ae  Moderating  of  our  Paffions,  aid  th^Re^t-  ' 
ting  our  whole  Life  and  Converfation  deS^ 
And  yet  the  Former  are  not  only  preferred  Ka 
rfiem  in  our  Care  and  Concern,  but  74  S? 

tude  to  difcharge  thoft  outward  AAions  pun^i^, 

infenfible  Degrees  grow  Cold,  andNeglig^t% 
their  Regard  for  the  others.  ^  ^     ' 

.Now,  of  an  thefe  Sorts,  it  is  plain    tbat  »ka 
Men  (as Hermits  for InftaAce)  wCl^einpl^, 
fe^  Solitude,  and  have  but  One  of  thefe  ThVS 
^t  of  th«  Iiitwnal  and  moft  private  Life  <i,l^o 
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tike  Care  of^  are  upon  better  Terms^  and  have  an 
eafier  Task  to  difcharge,  than  Thofe  that  have 
Two  ;  and  fo  like  wife  he  that  hath  the  Domeftick 
Care  added  to  the  former^  and  fo  lies  under  a  Du- 
ty in  Two  Capacities^  is  expofed  to  left  Difficulty 
than  the  Perfons  of  a  Publick  Dfe  and  Charader^ 
upon  whom  the  Care  of  all  the  Three  Degrees  is 
incumbent* 


CHAP.    LlV. 

J  Life  of  Company  and  ^uftnefs^  comp(ff^i 
with  one  of  ^tirement  and  Solitude. 

THey  that  upon  all  Occafions  recommend  and 
cry  up  a  Solitary  Life,  are  fo  far  certainly  in 
the  Rights  that  it  is  an  Excellent  Means  of  Eafe 
and  Quiet ;  a  fure  Retreat  from  the  Hurry  and 
Troubles  of  the  World  ,•  a  very  proper  and  ef- 
fcdual  Defence  againft  the  Vices  and  Extrava- 
gances of  a  profligate  Age  ,•  which  are  commonly 
propagated  by  Infedion  and  Example  ;  and  arc 
very  likely  to  Spread  and  Reign,  where  much  the 
greater  Part  of  thofe  we  converfe  with,  are  already 
tainted  with  the  Difeafe.  For  not  One  in  a  Thou- 
fand  is  Vertuous  and  Good  j  the  Number  of  Fools 
is  Infinite,  and  the  thicker  the  Crowd,  the  greater 
the  Danger.  Thus  far,  I  fay,  they  have  Reafon 
on  their  Side  ;  for  ill  Company  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  fatal  and  enfiiaring  Things  in  the 
World ;  and  that,  not  only  in  Regard  of  the  Cor- 
ruption, but  of  the  Punimment  and  Vengeanceit 
expofesMen  to.  Accordingly  we  may  obfervehow 
very  careful  Men  that  went  to  Sea,  ufed  to  be,  that 

no  Blafphemer  or  prqfane  Perfon  fhculd  embark  in 

the 
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the  fame  Veffels,  no  profligate,  wicked  Wretch  to 
endanger  their  Safety,  or  render  their  Voyage  DiC- 
aflrous  or  Unfuccefsful.  One  fingle  Jmasyoxx  fee, 
«^hom  God  was  angry  with,  had  like  to  have  loft  all 
the  Ship's  Crew:  And  Blasy  when  fome  wicked 
Wretches  call'd  upon  their  Gods  in  a  Storm,  made 
them  this  ingenious  Reproof  by  way  of  Raillery, 

Hold  y cur  V tact y  that  thej  may  not  difco^uer  Jucb 'vilc 
TVr€tches  as  you  are  on  hoard.     Albuquerque j  who  was 
Viceroy  of  the  Indies  wn^tv  Emamuely  King  of  P(?r- 
tu^aly  when  in  extreme  Danger,  laid  hold  on  a 
young  Boy,  and  clung  faft  to  him,  that  fo  his  In- 
nocence might  be  a  Shelter  and  Sanduary  to  him^ 
againft  the  Wrath  of  God.    So  beneficial  hath  Vir- 
tue been  efteemed,and  fo  deftrudive  Vice,  not  on-^ 
ly  to  the  Guilty,  or  the  Vicious  Perfons  themfelves, 
but  to  all  that  are  concerned  with  them,  or  come 
within  the  Reach  of  their  Influence. 

.  But  yet  to  efteem  a  Life  thus  retired  and  at  a 
Diftance  from  Evil,  abfolutely  the  Beft,  and  moft 
Excellent;  to  think  it  better  qualify'd  than  any 
other,  for  the  Exercife  and  Perfedion  of  Virtue  i 
to  call  it  more  DiflScult  and  Unpleafant,  more  La- 
borious and  Painful  than  any  other,  as  fome  who 
extol  a  voluntary  renouncing  the  World,  would 
fain  perfuade  us  to  believe,  is  a~ffiighiy  Error  ia 
themfelves,  or  a  grofs  Cheat  upon  other  People. 
For,  quite  contrary,  it  is  the  moil  efFeftual  Expe- 
client  of  throwing  off  the  Cares  and  troublefome 
Incumbrances  of  Life,  and  rendring  it  light  and 
eafie  ,•  and  to  fay  the  very  Beft  of  it,  is  but  a  ve- 
ry mean  and  moderate  Attainment,  an  imperfect 
Beginning,  or  rather  a  mere  Difpofition  to  be  Vir- 
tuous. It  is,  not  to  meddle  with  Bufmefs,  to  aban- 
don DiflScuUies  and  Troubles  j  But  how  is  this 
done  ?  It  is  not  by  engaging  with,  and  bravely 
overcoming  them,  but  by  cowardly  running  aWay, 
declining  the  Combate,  and  hiding  ones  felf  from 

I  i  them. 
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them.  It  is  to  play  leaft  in  Sight,  and  be  buried 
alive,  for  fear  we  fhould  not  live  well  when  we 
are  fecn.  No  Doubt  is  to  be  made,  but  a  Prince, 
a  Magiftrate,  or  Parochial  Prieft,  are  more  per- 
it€ty  more  valuable^  when  Good  in  their  kind, 
than  Monks  and  Hermits :  For  in  truth,  fuch  So- 
cieties  and  Seminaries  were  only  defign'd  to  pre- 
pare Men  for  Dignities  and  Bufinefs  ,•  to  qualifie 
them  for  Society  and  the  World.  And  Collegesand 
Cloifters  do  not  give,  but  only  lead  Men  to  Ufe- 
fulnefs  and  PerfeAion,  He  that  maintains  his  Poll 
in  the  World,  and  fatisfies  the  Duty  which  thefe- 
veral  Relations  and  Capacities  he  ftands  in  require 
from  him  ,•  that  converfes  with  Wife^  and  Chil- 
dren, and  Servants^  and  Neighbours,  and  Friends; 
that  manages  his  own  Eftate,  and  engages  in  Bufi- 
nefs fit  for  his  Condition  ,•  He,  I  fay,  that  under- 
takes to  aft  fo  many  different  Parts,  and  to  an- 
Iwer  the  feveral  Charaders  as  becomes  him,  hatk 
incomparably  more  Work  upon  his  Hands,  and  is 
infinitely  more  Valuable,  if  he  perform  it,  than 
the  Reclufe,  who  is  determined  to  one  fingle  thing, 
and  hath  only  the  Duty  to  himfelf  to  take  care  of. 
For  Company  and  Variety  of  Converfation  is  infi- 
nitely more  hazardous,  than  Solitude  ,•  and  Plent)', 
much  harder  to  manage  than  Want.  In  a  State  of 
Abftinence,  and  Freedom  from  Bufinisfs,  a  Man 
hath  but  one  Pafs  to  guard;  in  the  Ufe  and  Manage- 
ment of  feveral  Things,  many  Confiderations  mail 
fce  attended  to,  many  Duties  difcharged,  and  he 
,  lies  open  to  Attacks  from  feveral  Quarters  at  once. 
And  there  is  no  Doubt  in  the  World  to  be  made, 
but  a  Man  may  much  more  eafily  conquer  HimB 
to  difclaim  ^nd  refufe  Riches,  and  Honours,  gre^^ 
'Offices  and  gainful  Preferments,  than  he  can  go- 
vern himfelf  in  the  Ufe,  or  come  off  with  Virtae 
and  juft  Commendation  in  the  Difchargeofthein. 
It  is  no  very  difficukMatter  to  live  without -a  Vite, 
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but  to  live  with  a  Wife,  and  behave  ones  f  elfin  all 
liefpeds^  as  a  Husband  ought  to  do,*  to  order  and 
edacateChiidren3and  bear  due  Regard^and  make  fit 
Provifions  for  a  Family,  and  all  its  Dependencies  ; 
is  a  Task  Men  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
confider.  But  They  that  do,  and  make  a  right  Judg- 
ment of  it,  will  be  very  far  from  extolling  Cxlibacy, 
as  fbme  do, or  think  it  an  Argument  of  higher  Vir- 
tue, or  a  State  of  greater  Difficulty  than  Marriage. 
.   2.  Nor  are  Men  lefs  miftaken,  when  they  lup- 
pole  that  Solitude  is  a  fafe  Shelter  from  all  man- 
ner of  Vice  ,•  and  that  He,  who  takes  Sancftuary 
in  it,  and  fequefters  himfelf  from  the  World,  rides 
in  Harbour,  and  is  out  of  the  Reach  of  Tempefts 
and  Temptations;  for  Thefe  find  a  way  to  purfue, 
and  overtake  us  even  There.  This  is  indeed  a  Con- 
venient Retreat  from  the  Corruptions  of  ill  Com- 
pany ;  from  the  Clutter  and  Crowd  of  Cares  and 
Bufinefs,  and  the  Mifchiefs  that  threaten  and  come 
upon  us  from  Without  ,•  but  there  are  other  Ene- 
Vnies  and  Dangers  from  Within,  which  we  always 
carry  about  us,  and  cannot  run  away  from.  Spiri- 
tual and  Internal  Difficulties,  Domeftick  and  pecu- 
liar Evils ;  and  the  Scripture  takes  exprefs  Notice, 
;    that  the  Wildemefs  was  the  Place,  where  our  Savi- 
.    our  was  Aflaulted,  and  Tempted  by  the  De^il.    Re^ 
tirement  is  a  dangerous  Weapon  in  the  Hands  of 
li    Young  Men  ,•  fuch  as  are  Hot  and  Imprudent, 
I    Rafli  and  Unskilful  ;  and  there  is  great  Reafon  to 
.     fear,  that,  what  Crates  faid  to  a  Young  Man  whom 
.:    he  found  walking  all  alone,  is  generally  true  of 
it    ibch  Perfons  ,•  and  that  fuch,  when  they  are  by 
[!    Themfelves,  are  in  very  bad  Company.    This  is 
t    the  Place  wJiere  Fools  lay  their  wicked  Projects ; 
I    here  they  find  Leifure  and  Opportunities  for  con- 
I    triving  their  own  Ruine;  here  they  cherifti  and  in- 
.,    dulge  unlawful  Defu-es  ,•  file,  and  polifh,  and  re-- 
;;     fine  upon  their  own  Paffions, without  Obfervation, 

I  i  z  with- 
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without  Controul.  A  Man  had  need  be  very  Wife, 
to  know  how  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of  Privacy ; 
watchful  and  well  fortify 'd_,  before  he  is  fit  to  be 
trufted  with  Himfelf  j    for  many  times  ones  Own 
Hands,  are  the  very  Worft  he  can  be  put  into. 
It  is  an  excellent  Petition,  which  the  Spaniards  ufe, 
even  to  a  Proverb,  *  O  Lcrd^  I  hefeech  thee^  frefervt 
me  from   My  Self.     Very  few  indeed^   bcue  difcrethn 
encugh  to  he  lift  toTbewJelves^  and  ncthing  is  fo  haiy 
hut   Secrecy  and  Solitude^  are   fo^i^erful  Xemftations  to 

comply  with  it.  But  for  Men  to  take  up  their  Heels, 
and  skulk  in  a  Corner,  upon  any  Private  and  Per- 
Ibnal  Confideration ,  though  it  be  a  lawful  and 
commendable  cne  in  it  felf,  which  yet  is  the  beft, 
and  not  always  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe  (  for  very 
often  Cowardice,  and  Weaknefs  of  Spirit^  Peevifh- 
nefs  and  Pets,  or  feme  other  difcontented  or  vid- 
ousPaffionis  at  the  Bottom  of  all  this  pompous  and 
pretended  Contempt  of  the  World  )  is  to  turn  De- 
ferter,  and  not  dare  to  ftand  to  our  Arms.  There 
is  a  mighty  Difference  between  forfakingthe  World, 
and  falling  out  with  it,-  between  conquering,  and 
not  hazarding  our  Perfons  in  the  Engagement. 
And  when  Men  are  in  a  Capacity  of  becoming 
beneficial  to  Others,  and  may  be  Inftruments  of 
Great  and  General  Good,  to  excufe  Themfelves 
from  ferving  the  Publick,  and  abandon  all  Society 
when  they  might  adorn  and  be  ufeful  in  it,  is  to 
betray  their  Truft,  to  hury  their  Talent  in  a  Napkiffi 
to  hide  tha  Cavdlcy  which  God  hath  lighted,  under  a 

Sujhel,  when  the  letting  it  on  a  Candle-Stick,  might 
enlighten  others,  and  do  great  Service  to  all  that  are  in 
the  Houfe.  It  requires  then  much  Deliberation,  and 
many  uncommon  Circumftances,  to  give  Men  a 

*  Guarda  mi,  Dios  de  mi« 

Nemo  efl  ex  iniprudentibp^,  qui  fibi  rdinqui  debeat.    Soli* 
tudo  omnia  perfuad<.t» 

■Right 
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Right  thus  to  difpofe  of  Themfelves.  And  they 
who  prefume  to  do  it  merely  out  of  private  Con- 
fiderations^  and  make  the  Publick  no  part  of  their 
Concern^  are  fo  far  from  deferving  to  be  applaud- 
ed for  their  Virtue  and  Refignation,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  a  great  Fault,  and  liable  to  very  juft  and 
levere  Cenfure. 


CHAP.    LV. 

A  Life  in  Common^  compared  with  That  of 

diflinEi  Properties. 


s 


Ome  Perfons  have  been  of  Opinion ,  that  a 
^  Lifdy  where  all  Things  are  in  Common^  and 
there  is  no  fuch  Diftindion  as  Mine  or  Tbine^  hath 
the  greateft  Tendency  to  Perfedion,  and  is  beft 
accommodated  for  the  cherifliing  and  maintaining 
pf  Charity  and  Concord,  and  Union  among  Men. 
But  Experience  ftiews  us  daily,  that  whatever  Con- 
veniencies  it  may  really  have  of  this  kind,  yet  are 
they  not  fo  great,  nor  fo  effedual  to  the  Purpofes 
before-mention'd,  as  thofe  Perfons  have  imagined. 
For  in  the  firft  Place,  whatever  Appearance  there 
may  be  outwardly  of  Kindnefs  and  good  Agree- 
ment, yet  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  an  entire  and 
hearty  Affedion,  nor  the  fame  tender  Regards>|br 
That  which  is  in  Common,  as  a  Man  finds  where 
he  alone  is  concerned.  To  this  purpofe  it  is,  that 
we  have  two  Proverbs,  Tie  College  Horfe  is  always 

ill  fadUdy  and  Every  Bodys  Bujinefsy  is  No  Body's  Bu^ 

Jinejs.  Men  confider,  that  Others  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  Care,  and  in  the  Damage^  that  the 
Lofs  is  not  immediately  their  own,  and  that  each 
Member  of  the  Society  ftands  in  that  refped  equal- 
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ly  related  to  thcni,  and  that  begets   a  Coldnefe 
and  Indifferency  among  them.    But,  which  is  a 
great  deal  worfe,  this  State  does  naturally  produce 
Quarrels  and  Difcontents,  Murmuring  and  mu- 
tual Hatred  ,•  every  Community  is  but  too  full  a 
Demonflration  of  it,  and  the  very  Holieft  and  Beft 
that  ever  was,  the  Primitive  Church  it  felf,  could 
notj  you  fee,  be  exempted  from  the  Misfortune. 
For,  though  thelnftitution  defign  all  Things  ftould 
be  equal,  yet  unlefs  you  could  make  the  Defires  of 
the  Perfons  fo   too,  they  will  alvi^ays  be  full  of 
Complaints,  and  Jealous,  that  fome  are  preferred, 
Afts  vi.     and  others  neglected  ,•  like  the  Grecians  and  their 
Widows  in  the  Daily  Diftributions.     The  Nature 
of  L^w,  is  like  that  of  Great  Rivers;  which^  while 
they  continue  united  in  one  Stream  are  Navigable, 
and  carry  Veffels  of  Vaft  Burden  ,-  but  if  you  cut 
them  into  fre/h  Channels,  and  divide  the  Water, 
they  are  no  longer  Serviceable  in  that  kind  ,•  and 
thus,  when  Men's  Affedions  are  divided,  and  par- 
ted, as  it  were  among  a  great  many  Objeds,  not 
any  one  of  thpfe  Perfons  or  Things  is  of  very 
tender  Concern  ,•  for  all  the  Force  and  Vigour  of 
the  Paffion  is  fcattered  and  broke  to  Pieces.     Now, 
in  a  Life  of  Community,  there  are  feveral  Degrees  j 
To  live,  that  is,  to  eat  and  drink  together  sit  a 
common  Table,  is  very  decent  and  well,  (  Thus 
we  find  it  pradifed  in  fome  of  the  beft  and  moO: 
ancient  Commonwealths ,  as  Lacedemon  and  Crett 
particularly  )  fuch  publick  Meals  are  very  ufefal 
for  the  teaching  Men  to  be  modeft  and  referved, 
and  keeping  up  Difcipline,  Society,  and  Good  Or- 
der j  and  they  do  alfo  minifter  occafion  for  great 
variety  of  very  ufeful  and  improving  Difcourfe 
But  to  think  of  pulling  up  the  Fences  and  Inclo- 
fures,  and  lay  all  in  Common,  is  a  wild  Imaginati- 
on, flato  was  once  of  this  Opinion,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it  afterwards.    And  indeed  die  Projcft 
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ivould  be  fo  far  from  reconciling  and  uniting  All^ 
hat  the  certain  Confequence  of  it  would  be  to 
Dverturn  and  confound  All. 


^•••i'i^i."^"i»i*« 


CHAP.     LVl 

A  Town  and  a  Country  Life  compared 

together. 

THis  is  a  Comparifon  very  eafie  for  any  Man 
who  is  a  true  Lover  of  Wifdom^  to  make ; 
for  almoft  all  the  Advantages  lie  on  one  fide.   The 
Pleafures  and   Conveniences  both  of  Body  and 
Mind^  Liberty,,  Contemplation^  Innocence^  Health, 
and  Delight.    In  the  Country  a  Man's  Mind  is  free 
and  eafie ^  difchargd^ and  at  his  ownDifpofal :  But 
in  the  City  thePerions  of  Friends  and  Acquaintance, 
one's  own  and  other  People's  Bufinefs/oolifti  Quar- 
rels^ ceremonious  Vifits,  impertinent  Difcourfe^and 
a  Thoufand  other  Fopperies  and  Diverfions  ileal 
away  the  greateft  part  of  our  Time^  and  leave  no 
Leifure  for  better  and  more  neceffary  Employment, 
What  infinite  Perplexities^  Avocations,  Diftra<aions 
of  the  Mind,  and,  which  is  worft  of  all,  what  abo- 
minable Debaucheries,  and  Depravation  of  Man- 
ners does  fuch  a  Life  expofeMen  to  r  Great  Towns 
are  but  a  larger  fort  of  Prifons  to  the  Soul,  like 
Cages  to  Birds,  or  Pounds  to  Beafts.  ThisCcleftial 
Fire  within  us  will  not  endure  to  be  fhut  up,  it 
requires  Air  to  brighten  and  riiake  it  burn  dear; 
which  made  Cohmella  fay,  that  a  Country  Life  is 
Coufin-German  to  Wifdom :  for  a  Man's  Thoughts 
cannot  be  idle  ^   and  when  they  are  fet  loofe  from 
the  World,  they  will  range  and  expatiate  freely  in 
poble  apd  profit^bl5  Meditations.    Put  how  ihall  a 
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Man  hope  to  command  his  Thoughts^  or  pretend 
CO  call  them  his  Own,  in  the  midlt  of  all  the  Clut- 
ter, and  Bufinefs,  the  Amufements,  nay  the  Con- 
fufions  of  the  Town  ?  A  Country  Life  is  infinitely 
more  plain,  and  innocent,  and  difpofed  to  Purity 
and  Virtue.    In  Cities  Vice  aflembles  in  Troops ; 
the  very  Commonnefs  of  it  makes  it  unobferv'd^ 
it  hardens  and  reconciles  us  to  the  PiaiSlice,  Exam- 
ple, and  Cuftora  ,•  and  the  meeting  with  it  at  eve- 
ry Turn,  makes  the  thing  familiar;    and  thus  the 
Difeafe  feizes  us  ftrongly  and  prelently,  and  we 
are  gone  all  on  the  fudden,  by  living  in  the  midil 
of  the  Infediion.     Whereas  in  the  Country,  thofe 
Things  are  feen  or  heard  with  Abhorrence  and 
Amazement,  which  the  Town  fees  and  does  every 
Day  without  Remorfe  or  Concern.     As  for  Plea- 
fure  and  Health,  the  clear  Air,  the  Warmth  and 
Brightnefs  of  the  Sun,  not  polluted  with  the  Sul- 
try Gleams,  and  loathfome  Stenches  of  the  Town; 
the  Springs  and  Waters^  the  Flowers  and  Groves, 
and,  in  fbort.  All  Nature  is  free,  and  eafie,and  gay,- 
The  Earth  unlocks  her  Treafures,  refrefhes  us  with 
her  Fruits,  feafts  every  Senfe,  and  gives  us  fuch  En- 
tertainment, as  Cities  know  nothing  of^  in  the 
ftifling  prefs  of  Houfes,*  fo  th;u  to  live  there,  is  to 
fhut  one's  felf  up,  and  be  banifh'd  from  the  World. 
Befides  all  this,a  Country  Retirement  is  more  adive 
and  fit  for  Exercife  ,•  and  this  creates  an  Appetite, 
preferves  and  reftores  Health  and  Vigour,  hardens 
the  Body,  and  makes  it  lufty  and  ftrong.     The 
greateft  Commendation  of  the  Town  is.  Conve- 
nience for  Bufinefs  and  Profit.    It  is  indeed  the 
^eat  of  Trade  and  private  Gain,  and  therefore  fit 
to  be  the  Darling  of  Merchants  and  Artificers : 
And  It  is  the  Place  accommodated  to  Publick  Ad- 
miniftrations  ,•  but  this  latter  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  Mankind  are  call'd  to,  or  capable  of.     And  Hi- 
ftory  tells  us ,  that  jierctofpre  excellent  Perfons 
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ere  fetch'd  out  of  the  Country,  to  undertake  Af- 
flairs  of  the  greateft  Importance  ;  and  affoon  as 
they  had  finifti'd  thele^  they  retired  again  with  won- 
d.erful  Delight^,  and  made  the  Town  not  a  Matter 
of  Choice,  but  Neceffity  and  Conftraint :  This  was 
tbe  fliort  Scene  of  Labour  dfhd  Bufinefs  to  them  ; 
but  the  Country  was  the  Seat  of  their  Pleafure, 
and  more  conftant  Refidence. 


•— f 


CHAP.     LVn. 

of  a  Military  Life. 

» 

;  TT  H  E  Profeffion  and  Eniployment  of  a  Soldiery 

-*■    if  we  refpeift  the  Caufe  and  Original  Defign 

:   of  it,  is  very  worthy  and  honourable  ;  for  it  pre- 

rends  to  proted  the  Safety,  and  promote  the  Gran- 
;  deur  of  one's  native  Country  ;  to  preferve  it  in 
,;  peace,  and  guard  it  from  the  Infults  of  Enemies 
i   abroad,  and  turbulent  Spirits  at  home^  than  which 

nothing  can  be  more  juft,  nothing  more  univer- 
5  fally  beneficial.  It  is  alfo  noble  and  great  in  the 
j  Execution  of  this  Defign :  For  Courage ^  which  is  its 
;    proper  Quality  and  Character,  is  the  braveft,  moft 

fenerous,  moft  Heroick  of  all  Virtues  ,•  And  of  all 
lumane  Adions  and  Exploits,  Thofc  of  War  are 
the  moft  celebrated  and  pompous  ,*  infomuch  that 
the  Titles  and  Enfigns  of  Honour,  borrow  their 
Names  from,  and  are  affign'd  as  Rewards  to  Them. 
It  hath  alfo  many  Pleafures  peculiar  to  it  j  the  Con- 
verfation  of  Men  of  the  firft  Quality,  in  heat  of 
Youth,  and  full  of  Fire  and  Adivity  ;  the  being 
familiarly  acquainted  with  ftrange  Accidents,  and 
wonderful  entertaining  Sights  j  freedom  of  Behavi- 
our, and  Converfe  without  Trick  or  Art  i  a  Maf- 
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cuHne  and  hardy  way  of  livings  above  Ceremony 
or  Form  j   Variety    of  Attempts  and    Succeffes : 
The  moving  Harmony  of  warlike  Mufick^  which 
entertains  the  Ears,  charms  all  the  Senfes_,  warms 
the  Soul,  and  infpires  it  with  Valour;  the  Grace- 
fulnefs  of  Motion  and  Difcipline,  that  tranfport 
and  delight  us  with  a  pleafmg  Horrour  ;  that  Storm 
of  Shouts  and  Alarms,  which  the  louder  it  grows, 
the  more  ravi/hing  and  animating  it  is  ;  and  the 
roaring  Ordinance  of  fo  many  Thoufand  Men  that 
fall  on  with  incredible  Fury  and  Eagernefs. 

But  when  all  Thefe,  and  as  many  more  Excel- 
lencies as  its  moft  zealous  Patrons  can  attribute  to 
this  Callingy  have  been  allow'dj  every  realbnable 
Man  muft  acknowledge  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Plundering,  Undoing,  Murdering  one  another, 
and  efpecially  the  making  Thefe  a  Matter  of  An, 
and  Study  j  a  Science  and  a  Commendation,  feems 
highly  unnatural,  and  the  efFed  of  Barbarity  and 
Madnefs.  Nothing  is  a  ftronger  Evidence  againft 
Mankind,  of  their  Wcaknefs,  and  Imperfc(9ion; 
.and  foul  Degeneracy  ,•  for  it  fets  us  below  the  very 
Brutes  themfelves,  in  the  moft  favage  of  which 
the  Original  ImpreflSons  of  Nature  are  not  defacd 
to  this  Icandalous  Degree.  What  an  infinite  Folly^ 
what  an  execrable  Rage  is  it,  to  create  all  this  Di- 
iturbance,  and  turn  the  World  upfide-down,  toen* 
counter  and  run  thro'  fo  many  Hazards  by  Sea 
and  Land;>  for  a  Prize  fo  very  doubtful  and  full 
of  Chance,  as  the  Event  of  a  Batde  ?  Why  Ihould 
we  make  Campaigns  abroad,  and  turn  Volunteers 
to  foreign  Princes,  to  run  with  fo  much  Eagernefs 
and  Appetite  after  Death,  (  which  may  be  found, 
nay,  which  of  its  own  accord  meets  us  at  home, 
^nd  offers  it  felf  every  where)  and  that  without 
propofing  to  our  felves  fo  much  as  decent  Burial  ? 
To  fall  on,  and  kill  Men  that  we  have  no  Spite, 
no  Refeatment  againft  ,•  nay,  }Afin  that  are  abfo 
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ute  Strangers,  and  whom  we  never  faw  in  all  our 
.ives  ?  Why  this  mighty  Heat  and  Fury^  to  one 
liat  hath  done  thee  no  hurt,  given  thee  no  pro- 
ocation  ?  What  a  Madnels  is  it  to  venture  Lofs 
f  Limbs  and  Blood,  Wounds  and  Bruifes,  which 
vhen  they  do  not  take  Life  quite  away,  make  it 
iibjeift  to  Remedies  and  Pains  a  Thouiand  times 
nore  grievous  and  infupportable  than  Death?  Had 
fovL  Obligations  of  Duty  and  Confcience,  it  were 
mother  Matter ;  but  to  do  this  for  Breeding  and 
Fame  ,•  to  facrifice  and  deftroy  one's  felf  for  a  Man 
;hat  you  never  faw,  who  hath  no  manner  of  Ten- 
kernels  or  Concern  for  you ;  and  only  ftrives  to 
mount  upon  the  dead  or  maim'd  Body,  that  he 
may  ftand  a  little  higher,  and  enlarge  his  own 
Profped:  j  Nothing  but  very  weighty  Reafons,  and 
the  neceiTary  Defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  can 
make  fuch  an  Undertaking  prudent  and  commen- 
dable :  And  in  fuch  Cafes  all  perfonal  Confidera- 
tions  ought  to  be  defpiied  as  much  as  otherwife 
they  are  fit  to  be  valued.  And  I  hope  too,  the 
Reader  takes  notice  all  along,  that  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
who  choofe  the  Trade  for  Mercenary  Ends,  or  out 
of  falfe  Notions  of  Gallantry ;  and  not  with  any 
Intention  to  difcourage  the  Duty  of  Subjeds  to 
their  Prince,  whofe  juft  Quarrels  they  ought  al- 
ways to  account  their  Own. 
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Tke  Fifth  and  Lift  Difference  he- 
tn>een  Some  Men  and  Others; 
taken  from  the  Advantages  and 
DifadvantageSy  by  tphich  Na- 
ture or  Fortune  hath  dijiingmfi- 
ed  them. 


PREFACE. 

THis  Lafi  DiftinBion  is  abundantly  notorious^  ani 
'uijible  to  every  Eye  ;  It  hath  indeed  feveral 
Branches  and  Cmjiderations  included  under  it } 
but  aU  I  think  may  be  con'ueniently  enough  reduced  to  Two 
General  Heads  ;  which^  according  to  the  'vulgar  ivay  of 
ExpreffidPy  may  be  termed j  Happinejs  and  Unbappinefs  j 
being  High  or  Low  in  the  World*  -  To  that  ofllappimfs 
or  Greatnefsy  belong  Healthy  Beauty y  and  other  ^^ualijUA- 
tions  and  Advantages  of  Body  and  Verfony  Liberty ^  Nor 
bilityy  Honour y  Authority y  Learningy  Riches,  ReputatiQn^ 
Friends.  In  Unhappinejs  or  Meannefs  of  Condition  are 
comprehended  the  Contraries  of  all  Thefe,  which y  m^ithout 
naming  particularly y  we  eajily  under fiand  to  be  the  priva- 
tion or  want  of  the  forementiond  Advantages.  NoTv  theft 
Particulars  are  the  occajton  of  infinite  variety  in  Mens 
Circumjlances  and  Conditions  of  Life  i  for  a  Man  may 
be  happy  in  the  Enjoyment  of  OnCy  or  Two,  or  Three  of 
thefe  J^alities^andyet  not  foin  (he  refi  ^  and  even  in 
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bo/e  he  hatb^  be  may  be  baffy  In  a  greater  orlefs  De* 
'ee  i  and  tbofe  Degrees  are  capable  of  being  fo  many^ 
at  it  is  not  eajie,  if  at  allfoffibley  to  exprefs  or  con^ 
ii/e  them.  But  upon  the  whole  Matttery  in  the  Difiri- 
it  ion  and  Difpofal  of  our  Fortunes  and  Affairs  y  Frovi'* 
\nce  bath  fo  ordered  it^  that  Few  or  Nonejhould  be  ei- 
fer  happy  or  unhappy  in  e'very  one  ofthefe  RefpeEis.  He 
^en  that  partakes  of  ntofiy  and  particularly  tbofe  Three 
tdi/antagesy  of  Nobility,  Dignity  or  Authority ,  and  Riches , 

ejteemd  Great  ^  and  he  that  hath  none  of  tbofe  Three 
'  reckoned  among  the  mean  Mm.  But  federal  Terfons 
a^ue  only  One  or  Two  of  the  Three  }  andfo  theyfiand  in 

fort  of  middle  Capacity ^  between  the  two  Extremes^ 
nd  are  neither  High  nor  Low.  We  will  [peak  'very 
riefiy  to  each  of  them. 

As  for  Health  and  Beauty y  and  other  Advantages  ^JJ^P- ^'• 
hat  relate  to  the  Body  and  Perfons  of  Men^enough     ^^' 
jath  been  faid  of  them  already  ^  and  fo  likewife 
)f  Sicknefs  and  Pain,  which  are  Difadvantages  con- 
rary  to  them. 


CHAP-     LVIIL 
Of  Liberty  and  SerVttude. 

Liberty  paffes  in  the  Efteem  of  many  for  a  moft 
eminent  Advantage,  and  Ser'vitude  for  a  very 
grievous  Evil ;  fo  exceeding  great^  that  fome  have 
rather  chofen  to  Die,  and  that  after  a  very  barba- 
rous and  painful  manner,  than  to  be  made  Slaves 
or  Captives  j  nay,  rather  than  come  into  any  dan* 
ger  of  feeing  their  own,  or  their  Country's  Free- 
dom and  Properties  infringed ,  or  ufurp'd  upon;.' 
But  as  in  all  Other  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  lo  ia 
This  alfo,  there  may  be  a  very  Criminal  Excefs  oj^ 
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Partiality^  and  a  fanciful  Fondneis  of  what  we  de- 
fervedly  have  a  high  efteem  for.  There  is  in  truth 
a  Twtffold  lAkerty :  the  true  and  proper  fort  is  That 
of  the  Mind  ;  for  This  is  in  every  Man  s  owo 
Keeping  and  Difpolal^  no  Body  can  wreil  it  out  of 
our  Hands^  nothing  can  impair  or  encroach  upoii 
it,  not  even  the  Tyranny  of  Fortune  it  felf.  On 
the  other  fide.  The  Bondage  of  the  Mind  is  the  hea- 
vieft,  and  moft  wretched  of  all  others  ;  xo  live  a 
Slave  to  one's  Appetites  and  Lufts  ;  to  lie  down  in 
our  Chains,  and  let  our  Paffions  prey  upon  us; 
to  be  led  by  the  Nofe  by  Prejudice,  and  Error, 
and  Superftition  :  Oh  This !  This  is  a  miferable 
Captivity  indeed.  Tht  Liberty  of  ones  Per/wn  is  reallv 
valuable,  but  ftill  that  lies  at  the  Mercy  of  For- 
tune. And  as  valuable  as  it  is,  yet  (  unlefs  it  be 
attended  with  feme  very  uncommon  Circumftauce 
to  enhance  its  Worth  )  there  can  never  be  Juftice 
or  Reafon  in  giving  it  the  Preference  above  Life 
it  felf ;  as  feme  of  the  Ancients  have  done,  who 
chofe  to  fufFer,  nay,  to  inflicft  Death,  and  make 
it  the  Work  of  their  Own  Hands  upon  Them- 
ielves,  rather  than  not  die  free :  And  even  of  this 
(to  me  feeming)  Extravagance  we  find  large  Coin- 
mendations,  as  if  it  were  a  more  exalted  Virtue 
than  ordinary,  fo  very  dreadful  Notions  had  they 
then  of  Slavery.  '^  It  is  (fays  One  of  them)  tk 
Obedience  of  an  enfeebled  and  defficable  Soul^  that  hati 

farted  with  its  own  Will.  And  yet  as  vile  as  they  re- 
prefent  this  State,  very  great  and  very  wife  Men 
have  Hv'd  in  it  ;  as  Regulusy  Valerian^  Plato,  EfiSt- 
tm ;  and  have  had  the  Misfortune  too  of  very  wick- 
ed, un juft,  and  barbarous  Mailers  ,•  and  yet  they 
have  never  brought  any  diflionourable  RefloftioDS 
upon  their  Virtues ,  or  thought  Themlelves  one 


*  Servitus  obedlentia   eft  frafti  &  abjefti  Animij  arbitrio 
carentis  fuo. 
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whit  the  worfe  for  it^  becaufe  in  truth  and  very 
deed^  they  ftill  continu  d  Free,  and  at  their  own 
Difpofal ;  much  more  fo  than  the  Mifters,  who 
pretended  to  Dominion  over  them. 


CHAP.     LIX. 

Of  Nobility. 

Nobility  is  a  Quality  or  Diftin<Stion  receiv'd  and      i^ 
valu'd  in  all  Parts  of  the  World :  It  is  a  Mark 
and  an  Attradive  of  Honour  and  Refpeft,  inftitu- 
ted  and  brought  into  \Jie>  for  very  good  lleafons, 
and  much  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick. 

It  is  not  every  where  the  fame ;  but  differently      2. 
reputed^  and  taken  in  divers  Senfes,  according  to  Defcriftu 
the  different  Judgments  of  Mcn^  and  the  Cuitoms  •/  it* 
of  the  Countries  whefer  they  live.    From  hence  we 
find,  feveral  Sorts  or  Species  of  it  pretended  to ;  but 
according  to  the  common  and  moft  general  No- 
tion of  the  thing,,  it  is  the  Quality  of  a  Man's  Fa- 
mily.    Arifiotk  calls  it^  the  Antiquity  of  the  Family y 
and  the  long  Continuance  of  an  Ejtate  in  it.     Flutarch 

terms  it  the  Virtue  of  the  Family ^i  meaning  by  this, 
feme  certain  Charaifter,  and  particular  good  Qua- 
lity^  for  which  our  Anceftors  were  eminent^  and 
which  hath. been  propagated  in  Succeffion^  and 
is  continued  in  the  feveral  Defcendents  of  that 
Houfe.    Now  what  this  Quality  is  in  particular^ 
which  ihould  merit  fuch  a  Diftindion,  hath  not 
been  agreed  on  all  hands.    Some^  and  indeed  the 
.greater  part^  will  have  it  to  be  Atchievements  in 
War,-. others  add,  or  equal  to  this^  Politick  and 
Civil  Prudence ;  whereby  Men  become  ne^eflfary 
to  the  State  by  their  Oounfels^.as  the  former  Jo  in 
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the  Field  :   To  Thefc  have  likewife    been  added 
Eminence  in  Learning,  and  particular  Offices  in 
the  Courts  of  Princes,  as  Accompliflimen ts  thought 
fit  and  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  a  Man's  Family,  -^ni 
derive  Honour  down  upon  Thofe  that  delccnd  from 
him.     But  I  think  it  mult  be  acknowledged  byaff 
confideringPerfons,  that  the  Military  Honours  have 
the  Advantage,  and  deferve  a  Preference  above  aJi 
the  reft,  both  becaufe  the  Qualities  of  this  kind  are 
molt  ferviceable  to  the  State  in  its  greateft  Exigen- 
cies and  Diftreffes;  and  becaufe  it  is   the   moft 
painful  and  laborious,  and  expofes  Men's  Perfons 
to  the  greateft  and  moft  apparent  Dangers.     From 
whence  it  is,  that  a  particular  Veneration  and  Re- 
fped,  a   louder  Applaufe  and  Commendation  is 
allowed  univerfally  to  Them;  and  that  Thefeby 
way  of  Eminence  and  Privilege,  have  attained  to 
that  diftinguiihing  CharacSfcer  of  Valour  or  Wcnb. 
Now  according  to  this  Opinion,  Two  things  arc 
neceffary,  and  muft  both  contribute  as  Ingredients 
to  the  Compofition  of  that  which  is  the  True  and 
Terfea  Nobility.    Firft,  There  muft  be  the  Profeffi- 
on  and  Appearance  of  this  Virtue  or  good  Quality 
ferviceable  to  thePublick,and  this  is  as  it  were  the 
Form,*    and  then  there  muft  be  the   Family,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Matter  or  proper  Subje<ft,  this 
Quality  is  inherent,-  that  is,thereisrequir'd  a  long 
uninterrupted  Continuation  of  it,  thro'  feveral  De- 
fcents,  and  Time  out  of  mind.    Hence,  according 
to  the  vulgar  Jargon ,  they  are  ftiled  Gentlemen, 
that  is,  Perions  who  are  Branches  and  Delcendents 
of  the  fame  Blood,  and  Houfe  ,'  bearing  the  ftme 
Name,  and  the  fame  Profeffion  of  this^  diftinguifli- 
ing  Quality,  for  feveral  Generations.    That  Perfon 
then  is  truly,  properly,  and  entirely  Noble,  who 
makes  Angular  Profeffion  of  fome  Publick  Virtae; 
that  renders  himfelf  ufeful  and  remarkable  in  the 
Service  of.  his  Prince  and  bis  Country  ;  and  h 
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prung  frotn  Relations  and  Anceftors,  who  have 
fone  the  fame  before  him,  in  the  refpeftive  Agps^ 
s^hen  they  liv'd. 

Some,  ic  is  true,  have  feparated  thefe  two  Qra-      3. 
ificacionSj  and  confider'd  tnem  apart  ,•  as  being  cfthis^ifiuii 
Dpinion,  that  One  of  thefe  fingly,  that  is,  Perfonal^'^^- 
^^trtue  and  Worth,  without  any  Advantages  of  Bhrtb^ 
is  fafficienC  to  entitle  a  Man  to  this  Honour.  They 
think  it  hard  that  Men  ftiould  be  excluded,  mere- 
ly upon  Confideration  of  their  Anceftors  wanting 
the  Excellencies,  which  they  have  rendredThcm- 
felves  confpicuous  for.   Now  This  is  a  Perfonal  and 
Acquird  Nobility  j  and  very  valuable  it  is ;  but  yet 
the  Vogue  ana  Cuffom  of  the  World  hath  fo  far 
obtain'd^  that  They  think  it  very  hard  too,  for  the 
Son  of  a  Cobler,  a  Butcher,  or  a  Plough-Man,  to 
ftart  up  Noble,  and  be  rank'd  among  the  moft  An- 
cient Honours,  let  his  Service  to  the  Publick  have 
been  never  fo  great  and  valuable.    But  yet  this 
Opinion  hath  got  good  Footing  in  feveral  Nati- 
ons, arid  particularly  among  the  Turks.    For  they 
have  no  regard  at  all  to  a  Man's  Bloody  the  Nobi- 
lity of  his  Anceftors,  or  the  Antiquity  of  his  Dc- 
fcent  i  They  look  upon  Thefe  Confiderations  to 
be  full  of  unreafonable  Partiality ,  Checks  and 
Difcouragemerits  to  Men's  Bravery  ,•  and  there- 
fore, to  cherilh  the  Inclinations  of  doing  Glort* 
rfoufly,  they  lay  the  whole  Strefs  upon  Perfonal 
I    Performances  and  Accomplifhments :  and  particu- 
larly upon  Aftuar  Coiirage,  and  thole  Excellencies 
!    that  are  purely  Military.    The  other  Part  of  this 
Diftin<aion,  is  That  which  confifts  in  tht  Antiquity 
of  a  Man's  Family  only,  where  the  Preeenfions  to 
ifohHity  are  merely  upon  the  Account  of  his  TnH 
gemtorsy  without  any  Profeffion  of  fiich  a  Quality 
as  was  before  mention'd  and  explain'd  i  and  this 
^s  a  Nohititf  which  rons  in  the  Blmd^  and  is  purely 
Natural 

Kk  If 
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in  his  Geneiatiofi :  So  extremely  abfurd^  and  con- 
traxy  to  all  the  Rules  of  Equity  and  Common  Senfe, 
is  tnis  extravagant  Notion  of  Nokility,  by  Defcent 
only.  A  Father  by  his  Frugality  and  Prudence 
raiud  the  Family ;  and  therefore  the  Prodigal  Son, 
who  fijuanders  all  away,  and  beggars  the  Fzmily, 
values  himfelf  upon  the  Prudence  of  his  Father. 
A  brave  General  dcferv'd  the  firft  and  beft  Promo- 
tion, and  therefore  his  Great- Grandfbn,  though  a 
rank  Coward,  Ihall  not  only  inherit  his  Titles  and 
Eftate,  ( in  which  there  may  be  reaibr^^  becaufc 
Men  efteem  Themfelves  rewarded  by  the  Cond- 
nuance  of  thofe  external  Forms  and  Honours  to 
their  Pofterity  )  but  this  Coward  fhall  really  think 
himfelf  a  better  Man  than  another  brave  Fellow 
with  whom  he  converfes,becaufe  his  Great-Grand- 
ther  was  brave.  And  yet,  as  extravagant  as  this 
Folly  is  in  it  felf,  it  will  be,  and  always  hath  been 
EpidemicaK    For  Salufi  obferv'd  even  in  his  Time, 

*  That  Fride  and  a  Disdainful  Tempery   'was  an  Evil 
that  isfufillj  went  along  with  J^ality  and  good  Birth. 

^  As  for  that  other  kind  o{  Nobility y  which  is  Fer- 

Acquired  final  and  M^uired^  the  Condition  of  it  is    the  very 

and  Per*    Revcrfc  of  the  Former.    It  hath  very  excellent 

Jonal.        Qualities  and  EfFeAs ;  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Poffeffor; 

be  hath  a  full  and  indifputable  Title,  and  Mcric 

hath  made  it  all  his  Own  :  It  cannot  be  difpenfed 

promifcuoufly,  nor  fall  upon  a  Man  that  will  be 

a  Difhonour  to  it  ,•  and  It  is   of  infinite  Benefit 

and  Advantage  to  all  who  cQUverfe,  or  can  any 

way  come  to  be  concerned   with   it.     Nay,  if 

we  examine  the  Matter,  it  will  be  found  that 

This  hath  the  AdvantagQ>  even  in  the  darling  and 

(6  much-boafted  Point  of  Antiquity  too  ;  and  we 

are  very  furej  by  fad  Experience,  that  it  is  much 


a^— ^li*ai«*Ki^iaMrfiK*ai*^B«.««M«*«MH 


.  ^  Coniemjptof  mka^s  ft  fpp^^in.  c^mmim^  i^biliutis  oulom' 
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more  rare  and  uncommon  than  the  Natural.  For 
from  This  it  was,  that  the  Natural  firft  took  its 
beginning ;  the  fo  much  celebrated  Ancefiors  got 
their  Nohility  this  way  ;  and  their  degenerate  OfF- 
fpring  are  beholding  to  it  in  the  Perlons  of  Them, 
for  all  the  SubjeA  of  their  Vanity  ever  fince.  In 
fhort  j  This  is  real  and  fubftantial,  it  confifts  in 
Virtue,  and  Ufefulnefs,  and  good  Confequences  to 
all  Mankind  ^  not  empty,  and  dry ,  and  a  gay 
Idea  j;  a  Dream,  and  Creature  of  a  deluded  Ima- 
gination only  :  This  proceeds  from  the  Mind  and 
the  very  Man ,  not  from  the  Blood  and  Body  ; 
and  Minds  are  the  fame  j  every  whit  as  generous 
and  great,  and  by  Improvement  and  Induftry  fre- 
quently rendred  more  fo  in  Others ;  tho'  the 
Bloodonay.  differ,  and  not  he  Noble.    *  iHo  (  fays 

Seneca  )  is  a  Gentleman  ?  The  Man^  whom  Nature  hath 
diff^fedy  and  as  it  were  cut  cut  for  Virtue  j  this  Man  is 
well  bom  indeed :  For  the  Man  wants  nothing  elfe  fo 
make  him  Noble y  who  hath  a  Mind  fo  generous ^  that  Be 
can  rife  abovCy  and  triumph  over  Fcrtune^  let  his  CondU 
lion  of  Life  be  what  it  will. 

But  thcfeTwo  kinds  dwelt  moft  amicably  to-      ^• 
gether,  and  often  meet  in  the  fame  Perfon,  (  as  ^•'*  ^^** 
indeed  there  feems  a  great  Aptitude  and  Difpdfr- 
tion  for  them  to  do  )  and  when  they  center  thus 
in  one  Perfon,  then  the  Nohility  is  perfeA  and  couv- 
plete.    The  Natural  is  an  Introduction,  an  Occ*- 
fion,  a  Spur  to  the  Terfonal  ^  for  all  things  hare  a 
ftrong  tendency,  and  very  eafity  revert  to  their  firft 
and  natural  Principle.    And  a^  the  Natural  firft 
took  its  Origine  and  Exiftence  from  the  Perfonal, 
fo'it  inclines  and  leads  thePerfons  fo  defcended  to 
imitate,  nay,  to  emulate  the  Glories  of  their  N<?We 


*  Qm$  eenerofiis  ?  Ad  Virtutcm  a  Naturi  bco9  compofuiis. 
Aiurous  tacic  nobilenit  cui  tx  qu^un^e  CQndicione  iUprt 
i^cunam  liceat  furgere. 

Kk  5  Proge^^ 
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Progenitors.  The  Seeds  of  Virtue  and  Honour  are 
in  them  already. 

'^ 

*  In  Sons  Their  Father  s  Virtues  (hinCj 
And  Souls  as  well  as  Faces  keep  the  Line* 

His  one  Advantage  is  ohfervable  in  being  Nobly  hm^ 
,that  it  makes  Men  fenfible  they  are  ally  J  to  Virtue^  ad 
lays  firong  Obligations  upon  them  not  to  degenerate  frm 
the  Excellencies  of  their  Anceftors.  And  fure  there 
cannot  be  a  more  forcible  Motive  to  fpur  and  quick- 
en Men  in  the  purfuit  of  Glory,  and  the  attem- 
pting  Great  and  Noble  Anions,  than  the  being 
conicious  to  Themfelves,  that  they  are  come  out 
of  the  Loins  of  thofe  very  Perfons,  who  have  b^ 
haved  themfelves  gallantly,  ferved  their  King  and 
Country,  and  been  eminent  and  uleful  in  their 
Generations.  Is  it  poffible  Men  can  pleafe  Them- 
felves with  thefe  Refleftions  to.  feed  their  Vanity, 
as  it  is  manifeft  they  do,  and  not  think  at  the  fame 
time  how  vile  and  reproachful  it  is  in  Them,  to 
baftardize  and  bely  their  Race,  to  ferve  only  as 
a  Foil  to  their  Forefather's  Virtues,  and  caft  back 
Darknefs  and  Difgrace  upon  the  Luflre  of  their 
Memories  ? 

Nobility  granted  by  the  particular  Patent,  and 
partial  Favour  of  a  Prince,  without  any  Merit  to 
give  a  Title  to  it,  and  neither  perfonal  Accom- 
plifliments,  nor  an  ancient  Family  to  fupport  and 
fet  it  off,  is  rather  a  Blemiih  and  Mark  of  Shame, 
than  of  Honour.  It  is  a  poor,  pitiful,  Parch- 
ment-Nobility ,•  bought  to  lupply  a  needy  King, 
or  to  feed  a  hungry  Ciourtier ;  the  Price  of  Silver 
and  Gold,  or  the  efFed  of  Countenance  andAc- 
ctk }  not  the  purchafe  of  Blood  and  Sweat,  as 
fuch  Honours  pught  to  be.    But  if  it  be  granted 

'  T 

'   *  fortes  aeantur  Fortibia  &  Bonis,  &c.  Herat.  Ode  4.  Uh  f 

for 
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For  any  fmgular  Defert,  and  fignal  good  Services, 
:hen  it  falls  not  within  the  compafs  of  this  No- 
Son  i  but  is  to  be  repijted  perfonal  and  acquired, 
and  hath  a  Right  to  all  thole  Privileges  and  Com- 
mendations, which  were  faid  to  belong  to  that  fort 
of  Nobility  before. 


C  H  A  P.     LX. 

Of  Honour. 

IT  is  the  Notion  of  fome,  but  a  very  miftaken 
Notion  fure  it  is.  That  Honour  is  the  proper 
Price   and  Recompenfe  of  Virtue.    Others  have  a 
little  corrected  this  Notion,  by  calling  it,  the  Ac- 
knowledgment of  Virtue  in  the  Periohs  to  whom 
we  pay  it,  or  the  Prerogative  of  a  good  Opinion 
firft,  and  then  of  thofe  outward  Refpeds,  whereby 
we  teftifie  that  good  Opinion  ;  for  it  is  moft  cer- 
tainly a  Privilege  that  derives  its  Eflence  and  Na- 
ture Principally  from  Virtue.    Others  call  it  Vir- 
tue's Shadow,  which  follows,  or  goes  before  ityas 
the  Shadow  does  the  Subftance  and  Body  from 
whence  it  is  retteAed.    But,  tofpeak  more  pro- 
perly, it  is  the  Splendor  or  Fame  of  brave  and  vir- 
tuous A(5tions,  darted  out  from  the  Soul  upon  the 
Eyes  of  the  World,  and  then  rebounding  back 
again  tipon  our  felves,  by  that  Demonftration  it 
gives  of  what  others  think  of  us,  and  the  mighty 
Satisfaction  of  the  Mind  refulting  from  this  Senle 
of  their  Good  Efteem. 

Now,  Honour  is  fo  very  highly  efteemed,  fo  ve- 
ry eagerly  fought,  that  we  generally  balk  no  Dif- 
ficulty to  come  at  it.    We  endure  any  thing  for 
its  fake,    defpife  every  thing  in  Comparifon  of 
,  it ;  even  Life  it  felf  is  not  thought  a  I*urchafe  too 

K  k  4  Dear 
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Dear  to  compaf^  it.  And  yet  after  All>  This  is  but 
a  thin^  airy  Bufinefs^  uncertain  and  fickle ;  foreign 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Perlbn  receiving  it, 
and  the  Things  for  which  it  is  paid.  It  is  not  only 
not  Effential  to  him,  not  anv  Part  or  Appurte- 
nance of  his  Perfon,  and  Subftance,  bat  it  fcatcc 
ever  comes  home  to  him.  For,  generally  fpeaking, 
this  Deference  is  given  to  Perfons  either  Abfent  or 
Dead;  and  if  Living,  it  is  not  accounted  goc^ 
Manners  to  praife  them  to  their  Faces ;  fo  that  it 
waits  without,  and  belongs  to  a  Man's  Name  only; 
which  bears  all  his  Commendations  and  Difgraces, 
his  Scandal,  and  his  Refpeds ;  from  whence  one 
is  faid  to  bear  a  Gooi  or  Withd  T^awe. 

Now,  the  Uame  is  no  part  of  the  JSfature  (f  ^i< 
Hing^  but  only  the  Image  which  gives  us  a  RC' 
prefentation  oi  it.  A  Mark  of  Diftindion ,  to 
know  it  from  other  Things  by  :  In  a  Word,  forae- 
what  that  goes  between  the  Effenct  of  the  Thing, 
and  the  Honour  or  Dijhonour  belonging  to  it.  fof 
it  is  applied  to  the  Subftance,  and  whatever  is 
faid  of  it.  Good,  or  Bad,  falls  upon  This ;  and 
is  born  by  it.  Now  HonowTy  before  it  refts  upon 
the  Name,  fetches  a  kind  of  Circular  Flight;  and 
makes  fome  flay  upon  the  Adion,  the  Heart  and 
the  Tongue.  Whatever  gallant ,  commendabk 
Adion  is  Atchieved,  is,  as  it  were,  the  Root,  the 
Source^  the  Parent  which  gives  Birth  aqd  Being 
to  Honour  j  for  in  truth.  Honour  is^  nothing  elfe,  iti^ 
the  Lufire  and  Refplendence  of  fome  Glorious y  orBtncr 
fcialy  er  otherwife.  Noble  Exfloir.  Whatever  Per- 
feiStion  a  Thing  hath  in  it  felf,  with  regar^J  to 
its  own  Intrinfick  Worth  ,•  yet  if  it  do  not  pro- 
duce fome  EfFed,  which  is  Excellent,  it  is  noccjf' 
pable  of  Honour  i  but,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofc 
of  this  kindj  as  if  it  had  never  been  at  a]l.  ^ 
next  Advance  is  made  into  the  Mind^  where  it  ^^ 
begins  to  live,  and  is  form'd  into  good  OpiiuoJft 
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md  Venerable  £fteem>  Then  it  comes  abroad  in 
he  laft  Place,  and  rides  Triumphant  upon  Men's 
Fongues  and  Pens ;  and  fo  refleds  and  returns 
back  again^  upon  the  Name  of  the  Perfon,  who 
did  that  Celebrated  Action,  from  whence  it  firft 
fee  out%,(  as  the  Sun  returns  Daily  to  the  Point 
from  whence  his  Motion  began,)  and  when  it 
bath  finifli'd  this  Courfe,  it  from  thenceforth  car- 
ries the  Name  of  Honour^  Praifc,  Glory,  Renown^ 
or  the  like. 

But  to  what  Sorts  of  Performances  this  Recom- 
pence  is  due,  hath  been  a  Queftion  much  difputed* 
Some  Perfons  have  delivered  their  Opinion,  that 
Honour  does  not  only,  nor  properly  confifl:  in  a 
Man's  behaving  himfelf  well,  where  great  and  dif- 
ficult Pofts  are  to  be  filled  and  managed  by  him 
( for  every  Man  s  Circumftances  will  not  furnilh 
him  with  Opportunities  of  weighty  Adminiftrati- 
ons  )  but  in  the  faithful  Difcharge  of  the  Duties 
of  each  Perfon's  particular  Profeffion„  be  the  Ca- 
pacity of  the  Man  what  It  will.    For  all  Com- 
mendation is  the  £j9e<!l  and  Reward  of  a  Man's 
performing  commendably,  that  which  is  his  pro- 
per BufineTsto  do.  Thus  we  find  Reafon  and  Com- 
mon Senfe^  determine  us  in  Publick   Theatres, 
which  are  but  fo  many  Images  in  little  of  this 
Great  Theatre  of  the  Univerfe.    The  Condition 
and  Splendor  of  the  CharacSler  is  not  enquired  in- 
to, nor  weighs  at  all  with  our  Judgments,-  but  He, 
who  upon  the  Stage,  plays  the  Part  of  a.  Servant 
or  Buffoon,   if  he  do  it.  well,  and  to  the  Life, 
meets  with  as  much  Applaufe,  as  if  he  had  repre^ 
fented  a  General,  or  an  Eraperour,    And  he  that 
cannot  work  in  Gold,  if  he  fliew  the  PerfecSion  oif 
his  Art^  and  carve  the  Poftures  and  Proportions 
well,  in  Copper,  or  in  Plaifter>  is  reputed  a  good 
Statuary  ^  becaufe  this  Excellence  depends  not  up- 
on the  Fmenefs  or  Value  of  the  Materials^  but  in 

the 
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the  Skill  (hewed  upon  them.    But  yet  it  feems 
more  reafotiable  to  think^  that  Honour  is  an  Ad- 
vantage for  (bmething  more  Noble  and  SubVwnc 
than    Ordinary  ;  and  that  no  AcSlions,  but  fuch 
only,  which  have  Difficulty  or  Danger  in  them, 
can  make  juft  Pretenfions  to  it.    Thofe  that  arc 
but  juft  what  they  ought  to  be,  fuch  as  our  refpe- 
Aive  Stations  require,  and  proceeding  from  aScnfc 
of  Obligation  and  Duty,  cannot  afpire  to  fo  great 
Worth,  nor  put  in  for  fo  ample  a  Reward ;  a  Re- 
ward which  is  difparaged  by  being  made  Common 
or  Ordinary,  and  not  fuited  to  all  Degrees  of  Per- 
(bns  and  Performances.    Thus  every  virtuous  and 
chafte  Wife,   and  every  Man  of  Integrity  and 
good  Condud,  is  not  therefore  a  Perfon  of  Ho- 
nour.  For  there  muft  go  more  than  Probity  to  the 
denominating  themfo,-  there  muft  be  Pains,  ani 
Difficulty,  and  Danger  ,•  nay,  and^  fbme  will  tell 
you,  there  muft  be  fomewhat  of  general  Good,  2nd 
Advantage  to  the  Publick,  to  juftifie  that  Charadcr 
in  its  full  and  true  Extent.   Let  a  Man's  AcSions  be 
never  f6  Good,  never  foUfeful,  if  they  be  private 
and  the  Advantage  redound  to  himfelf  alone,  ano- 
ther fort  of  Payment  belbngs  to  them.    They  will 
have  the  Approbation  of  his  own  Confcience; 
they  will  procure  the  Love,  and  Favour,  and  good 
Word  of  his  Neighbours  and  Acquaintance;  they 
will  enfure  his  Safety,  and  put  him  under  the  Pro- 
tedion  of  the  Law  ,-  but  except  the  Influence  and 
Advantage  of  them  be  large  and  difFufive,  they 
cannot  come  up  to  Honour  }  for  Honour  is  a  pub- 
lick  Thing,  and  implies  more  of  Dignity  ,•  and 
comprehends  Splendor  and  Noife,  Admiration,  and 
Common  Fame  in  the  Nature  and  Notion  of  it. 
Others  add  farther,  that  an  Honourable  A(ftion 
muft  not  be  a  part  of  our  Duty,  but  perfedly  free 
and  fupererogating  ,•  for  if  Men  were  obliged  to 

it,  all  Pretenfion  to  Honour  is  loft* 

The 
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The  Defirc  of  Honour,  and  <51ory,  and  a  Solr      3. 
licitous  feeking  the  Approbation  and  good  Opini- 
on of  Others,  is  a  very  vicious,  violent  and  pow- 
erful Paflion.    The  Inordinacy  whereof  hath  been 
fufficiexitly  explained  and  proved  already  in  the 
Chapter  concerning  Ambition.    But  as  Bad  as  it  is  ChapaxiL 
in  it  felf^  it  does  great  Service  to  the  Publick.   For 
it  reftrains  Mens  Extravagancies^  and  keeps  them 
within  the  Bounds  of  Decency  and  Duty  ,•  it  awa- 
kens their  fleeping  Powers,  makes  off  Sloth,  and 
Kindles  in  them  generous  Deiires,  infpires  great 
Thoughts,  and  Glorioys  AAions.    Not  that  it  is 
much  for  their  Credit  to  be  afted  and  invigora- 
ted by  io  corrupt  a  Principle;  but  rather  a  Tefti- 
mony  ^nd  ftrong  Evidence  of  the  Weaknefs  and 
Poverty  of  our  Nature  and  Condition  ,•  who  are 
thus  forced  to  ufe  and  accept  dipt  and  counter- 
feit Money  in  Payment,  when  Standard  and  true 
Sterling  cannot  be  had.    But  for  th?  Determining 
precifely  in  what  Cafes,  and  how  far  tb^s-^aiHon 
is  exculable,  and  where  it  is  to  blame,  ii  1  d  mull: 
be  rejeded  and  difallow'd  ;  and  for  the  1.  ^Jtig  it 
manifeftj  that  Honour  is  not  the  proper  Recom^-  Book  lU. 
pence  of  Virtue,  I  muft  refer  you  to  thofe  Diftin-  ^"/^Z:;^ 
dions  and  Difcourfes  upon  it,  which  will  occur  ^plrameT^ 
hereafter.  Ch.  XLII. 

Of  the  Marks  of  Honour  there  is  great  Variety  i 
but  the  moll  defirable  and  charming,  are  Thoie, 
where  there  are  no  Mixtures  of  private  Gain  and 
Interell  j  fuch  as  nothing  can  be  drawn  out  of, 
nor  any  Share  lie  in  Common,  for  the  Advantage 
of  a  Vicious  Man  ,•  or  of  fuch  low  and  inferiour 
People,  as  /hall  pretend  to  ferve  the  Publick  by 
mean  and  -  difhonourable  Offices.  The  lefs  of  Ad- 
vantage they  bring  with  them,  the  more  Valuable 
they  are.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  Ancients 
infinitely  fond  of,  and  with  all  their  Ind^ftry  and 
^^Sib  dlpin^g  ^fcer  thcfe^  which  had  nothing  elle 

'to 
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to  recommend  them^  but  purel  j  their  being  Marls 
of  DiftinAion,  and  Charaaeriftical  Notes  of  Ho- 
nour and  Virtue.  Of  this  Nature  in  the  feverrf 
Republicks  of  oW^  were  the  Garlands  of  Laurel 
and  Oaken-Leaves,  (and  fo  are  the  particular 
*^  Bearing  in  Coats  of  Arms  at  this  Day^  added 
**  to  the  tormer  Charges  of  the  Field,  upon  fome 
^  fpecial  Piece  of  Service  )  diftind  Habits,  and 
Robes  ;  the  Prerogative  of  fome  Sirnanne,  as  Afri- 
cams  to  SeipOy  and  the  like :  Precedence  and  Place 
in  Publick  AffemMies,  and  Orders  of  Knighthood. 
It  may  alfo  fall  out,  that,  when  a  Man's  Deferts 
are  Notorious  and  Celebrated,  it  fball  be  more  for 
fcis  Honour,  not  to  have  thefe  Enfigns  and  Marks, 
than  to  have  them.  And  therefore  Cato  faid  well, 
that  it  would  make  more  for  the  Glory  of  his  Name 
and  Virtues,  that  People  fhould  ask  why  the  City 
had  not  cre^fted  a  Statue  to  his  Memory  in  the 
Forum,  than  that  they  (hould  enquire,  why  they 
had  done^it. 


CHAP.     LXL 

Of  Learning. 

L Earning  is,  without  all  Difpute,  a  Noble  and 
Beautiful  Ornament  ^  an  Inftrumeht  of  «- 
ceeding  Ufe^  when  in  the  Hands  of  one,  that  hath 
the  Skill  to  ufe  it  aright.  But  what  Place  and  Pro- 
portion it  deferves  in  our  Efteem,  is  a  Matter  not 
fo  generally  agreed  upon.  And  here,  as  in  ril 
Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  Men  fall  into  Extremes, 
and  are  to  blame  in  both;  Some  in  overva- 
hifng ,  and  Others  in  difparaging  and  underva- 
luing it.    Some  run  it  up  to  that  Extravagwit 
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[eight,  that  they   will  not  allow  any  other  Ad-« 
antage  to  come  nes^*,  or  be  thought  comparable  to 
j    "Xhey  look  u{>on  it^  as  the  Supreme  Happineis^ 
Ray  and  Efflux  of  the  Divinity  ;  chey  hunt  after 
c  with  Hagernefs  and  infatiable  Appetite ;  with  vaft 
ixpence^  and  indefatigable  Labour  and  Pains;  and 
ore  content  to  part  with  Eafe,  and  Healthy  ;and 
^very  Thing  in  exchange  for  it.    Others  as  much 
lunimlh  and  defpife  it ;  treat  Thofe  with  Scorn 
who  make  it  their  Bufmefs  and  Profeifion.    And 
when  we  have  obferved  this  of  either  fide,  I  fup- 
pofe  niy  Reader  will  make  no  Difficulty  to  allow^ 
that  a  Moderation  between  both  is  beft,  mofl  fafc, 
moft  iuft  and  reafonable.    I,  for  my  own  part, 
were  I  to  execute  the  Herald's  Office  in  this  Di- 
Ipute^  fhould  think  that  Place  is  without  all  qiie^ 
ftxon   due  to  Integrity  and  Prudence^  to  Health 
and  Wifdom,  and  Virtue,  nay,  I  Ihould  not  fcru-  see  Book 
p\e  to  give  Precedence  to  Skill  and  Dexterity  in  Wl  ch- 14. 
Bufineis :  But  then  for  Dignity,  and  Noble  De- 
fcent,    and  Military  Valour,  I  fliould  think  they 
might  go  together  Hand  in  Hand,  or  leave  them 
to  difoute  the  Priority  out  among  Themfelves : 
•    But  it  I  were  prefs'd,  and  muft  deliver  my  Senfe 
freely  and  particularly,  fure  it  is  equal  in  Honour 
toThefe,  or  at  leali  the  very  next  after  them. 

.Nqw,  as  Sciences  differ  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  SubjeAs  of  which  they  treat,  and 
the  Matters  they  are  employed  about,-  and  alio 
in  the  Mani^r  of  acquiring,  and  attaining  to  a 
^3fftery  in  them ;  fo  do  they  likewife  in  the  UC^ 
'     fulpefii,  the  Rep^tablenefs,  the  Neceffity,  the  Do- 
c.eQ<^,  thp  Fame,  and  the  Gain  of  them.    Some 
$irc  j^ur£;Iy  Specujlative^  and  aio^  at  nothing  &r- 
th'e^,  ,than  merely  Cpnteroplation,  the  entercainr 
i     ine,  ^nfornung,  improving,  brightening  our  Imel- 
I     lectiial  J^acukie^  ,  Others  are  Pradic^i,  and  leiaud 
I      IIS  d^e<9^Iy  on  to  Aclic)Q.    Some  again  are  Real, 
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and  Convcrfont  in  Things ;  they  bring  us  acquain- 
ted with  Matters  that  are  without  us^  cither  Natu- 
ral or  Supernatural  Objei^s;  Others  are  Nominal, 
They  concern  Difcourfe  only,  teach  us  Languages^ 
explain  Terms  of  Arts,  help  us  to  exprefs  our  fehres 
properly,  and  to  reafon  regularly  and  clofely.  Now^ 
from  this  fliort  Account,  we  may  boldly  fay.  That 
upon  a  Review  of  the  foregoing  Diftindions,Tho{e 
Sciences,  which  are  moft  Manly  ^d  Reputable^ 
moft  Ufeful,  moft  Neceffary,  and  have  Icaft  of 
Glory,  and  Vanity,  and  fordid  mercenary  Profit 
attending  them,are  infinitely  Preferable  to  the  reft^ 
By  the  fame  reafon  then  it  follows  beyond  all  Con- 
tradition,  that  the  Pradical  Sciences  are  of  all 
others  the  moft  excellent  ,•  fuch  as  propofe  the 
Good  and  Happinefs  of  Man  for  their  End^  and 
dire<9:  all  their  Inftrudions  thither ,-  that  teach  us 
to  live,  and  to  dfe  well ;  to  command  and  go- 
vern, to  fubmit  and  obey  as  becomes  us ;  and  there- 
fore Thefe  are  worthy  our  moft  ferious  Applica- 
tion :  Who  ever  pretends  to  Wifdom,  muft  lay  out 
his  Study  and  his  Time  here ;  and  of  (uch_,  this 
Book  is  defign'd  to  be  a  Compendious  Summary 
and  Abridgment :  that  is,  of  Morals,  Oeconomicks, 
and  Politicks  ,•  the  Firft  for  governing  our  Selves 
well  ,•  the  Second  for  managing  our  Domeftick  Af- 
fairs, and  prefiding  over  our  Families  well ;  and 
the  Third  for  difcharging  ourpublick  Offices  well, 
if  we  be  call'd  to  any  Part  in  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Government  ,•  or  if  we  be  private  and  fub- 
ordinate  only  in  both  the  laft  Ciapacities,  then  to 
^  confider  and  make  good  the  Duties  incumbent  up- 
on any  the  meaneft  and  moft  inferior  Charader. 
Next  to  thefe  Pradical  Sciences/  the  Natural  are 
to  be  regarded  and  efteemed,  which  let  us  into 
the  Knowledge  of  this  Syfteni,  and  Fabrick  of  the 
Univerfe,and  the  infinite  Variety  t)f  Creatures  con- 
.  ,  ...  .      ^      — -'  <-"'   ^   I  *^taincd 
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ined  in  it ;  aixd  that^  both  for  our  own  Ufe  and 
:nefic,  id  far  as  they  can  be  ferviceable  to  xxs, 
id  alio   to  excite  our  Wond^er^  and  Praife^  and 
loft  Humble  Adoration  of  His  incomprehenfible 
lajefty,  and  Goodnefs^  and  Wifdom,  and  Power, 
^ho  is  the  Great  Mafter-Builder^  the  confiant  Pre- 
irver  and  Governour  6f  All,  and  every  Part  of 
As  for  all  the  reft,  they  are  empty  and  frothy 
rfdngs    in    Companion  j   and  though  we  may 
all  in  upon  them  by  the  by ,   and  for  a  little 
vhile,  yet  ought  we  not  to  fet  up  our  Reft  there, 
lor  make  them  the  Bufuiefs  of  our  Lives ;  becauie 
:he  Ufe  and  Effed  of  them  is  of  no  great  Con* 
(ideration  ,  and   they   contribute  nothing  at  all 
towards  the  making  us  one  i^hit  better  Men.    To 
what  purpofe  then  is  all  that  Time,  and  Trouble, 
and  Expence,  and  how  can  we  think  it  otherwife 
than  loft,  or  mifemploy'd,  which  we  fee  fiudious 
Men  fbmetimes  lay  out  fo  liberally  upon  them  ? 
It  is  true,  they  may  ferve  to  get  Money,  or  to 
raife  fomething  of  a  Reputation  among  the  Peo- 
ple, but  it  is  where  Men  are  ignorant  or  ill- govern- 
ed only  :  For  otherwife  thev  will  feek  and  encour 
rage  fuch  Studies,  as  bring  iolid  Comfons  and  Ad- 
vantages, and  are  built  upon  a  firm  Bottom. 
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CHAP.    LXir. 

of  ^ches  and  ToVerty. 

THefe  are  the  two  Foundations  and  BeginniDjs^ 
the  Root  and  Source  of  all  the  Troubles  and 
Olamities^  the  Diforders  and  Difhirbancesj  that 
confound^  and  put  the  World  out  of  Courie :  For 
excefs  of  Plenty  and  Riches  exaks  and  pufli  up  rk 
PoiTeiTors^   renders  th^n  haughty   and  infoleot, 
fwels  them  with  Pride  and  Difdain^  prompts  them 
to  Luxury  and  Extraragance^  to  Seniuality  andaS 
manner  of  unlawful  Pleafures ;  encourages  them  to 
ufe  their  inferiours  contemptuouOy^  and  to  mbk 
over  their  Wants  and  their  Miferies  ;  tiMtkes  tbem 
bold  and  darings  and  in  confidence  of  their  Power^ 
puts  them  upon  leditiou^  and  dangerous  Attempts. 
The  extrente  Poverty  of  Others  fubdoes  and  dcjcfls 
their  Spirits^  poyfons  thefti  with  Envy  and  reffleli 
Jealoulie^  with  Indignation  and  Spight^  Difconeent 
and  Defpair  j  and,  fince  Matters,  they  think,  cannot 
be  worle,  provokes  them  to  try  their  Fortunes,  and 
make  a  deiperate  Pufli,  in  hopes  they  may  be  bet- 
ter.    Plato  calls  the  Poor  the  Bane  and  Flague  sf  i 
Commtmwealtb.    So  that  both  thefe  fort^  of  Mea  ace 
very  dangerous  ,•  bi^t  whether  oiF  the  Two  is  more 
fo,  Confidering  People  have  not  agreed.    Afilt(^^ 
is  of  Opinion,  that  Abundance  is  more  formidable  to 
the  Publick,  than  Want ;  for  the  State  hath  not 
much  tofear  from  Them  who  defire  no  more  than 
a  bare  SubfiAence  ,*  but  it  hath  reafon  to  be  jealous 
of  Thofe,  whofe  Wealth  makes  them  Ambitioifi 
and  Afpiring  j  and  whofe  Interefl;  and  Authority^ 
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ipon  the  account  of  that  Wealth,  gives  them  I^owet 
ind   Opportunities  to  be  very   troubleibme.    Plata 
:hinks  Poverty  the  worfe;  for  when  poor  People  ar6 
grown  defperate,  they  are  furious  and  terribfle  Crea-^ 
rures  }  M^hen  they  are  irritated  and  enrag*d  with  want 
r>f  Bread,and  cannot  live  upon  their  Work  j  when  Tra- 
ding is  dead,  and  they  are  overburden'^  with  Taxes  j 
then  Neceflity,  (which  is  a  great  Miftrefs,  and  finds 
her  Scholars  very  apt)  teaches  them  That,  which  they 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  in  better  and  more 
eafie  Circumllances ;  and  this  makes  them  bold  as  Li- 
ons  :  For  tho*  each  of  them  fingle  can  do  little  or  no 
Hurt,  yet  their  Numbers  are  always  great,  and  thefe 
give  them  Confidence,  But  whatever  the  Diieafe  be^ 
'tis  certain  the  Remedy  is  more  ready  at  hand,and  th^ 
,  Cure  eafier,  for  the  Poor  than  for  the  Rich  j  thisMil-^ 
chief  is  quickly  reftrain'd,  and  may  be  timely  pre-^ 
vented.  For  fo  long  as  they  have  Neceflaries,  io  long 
as  they  can  carry  on  their  Trades,and  maintain  their 
Families  by  them,  they  are  generally  contented.  And 
therefore  it  highly  concerns  all  Governours  to  pre- 
feive  and  encourage  Trade,  becaufe  in  fo  doing  they 
are  fure  to  keep  good  Order  among  the  laborious^ 
and  hardy,  and  mod  neceffitous ;  which  to  be  fure 
are  generally  the  moil  numerous  part  of  their  Sub^ 
jeds.    In  the  mean  while,  we  may  obferve  this  very 
remarkable  Difference  between  them,  that  the  Ricn 
have  the  Temptation  within  Themlelves,  and  are 
formidable  upon  the  account  of  their  own  Perfonal 
Vices,  and  the  Circumilances  they  are  in  ;  but  th^ 
Poor  arc  not  fo  from  Themlelves,  rior  their  Condi- 
tion, but  if  ever  They  minifter  juft  caufe  of  Fear,  ic 
is  commonly  thro*  the  Indifcretion  or  the  Cruelty 
of  their  Governours,  who  fuffer  them  to  be  driven 
to  the  hft  Extremies ;  and  when  thefe  pinch  hard^ 
and  are  no  longer  fupportable^  they  are  jprovok'd  to 
play  a  defperate  Game  in  their  own  Defence^ 

Now  feveral  Lawgivers,  and  eminent  Politicians      -j; 
have  apply'd  th^ir  Miiids  to  coiitrive  propif  Methods 
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for  the  keeping  off,  and  fccuring  the  States  they  for- 
med, or  prefided  over,  from  the  Inconveniences  at- 
tending each  of  thefe  Extremes ;  and  fuch  as  fo  vaft  a 
Difproportion  of  Eftates  and  Fortunes  will  naturiily 
expofe  the  Publick  to.    They  have  been  therefore 
defirous  to  bring  all  nearer  to  a  Level,  to  reduce  the 
one,  and  raife  the  other  ;  fo  that  there  fliouldka 
kind  of  univerfal  Mediocrity,  and  pretty  near  an 
equal  ScantHng :  When  Things  flood  upon  this  Foot, 
they  promifed  Themfelves  a  lure  Foundation  of 
Peace  and  Amity,  and  good  Correfpondence,  by  re- 
moving all  the  Grounds  of  Contempt  on  the  om 
hand,  and  of  Envy  and  Jealoufie  on  the  other,  quite 
out  of  the  way.    Others  have  ftretched  this  Pro/ed 
yet  further  ;  they  are  for  introducing  a  common 
Stock,  and  leaving  no  peculiar  Rights  or  Properti^ 
at  all.    But  this  is  impradicable,  and  fantaflical  and 
never  can  exift  long  any  where,  but  in  Men  s  own 
Brains  and  Imaginations.    Nor  is  that  other  Defign 
of  Equality  any  more  pradicable,  or  indeed  ataJ) 
pofEble.    For  tho'  Men's  Income  be  alike,  yet  their 
Expences  and  Occafions  will  be  far  from  being  fo 
Thefe  may  vary  upon  a  Thoufand  Accidents ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  every  Body  is  able  to  fee  an  Inftanw 
in  one,  which  is  perfedly  unanfwerablej  and  that  is 
the  Number  of  Children,  which  we  all  know  nei- 
ther do,  nor  ever  can  increafe  in  every  Family  alike. 
And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  infufficient,  and  the 
Defign  loft,  where  the  Neceffities  are  not,  nor  ever 
can  be  equal.    All  the  Attempts  that  have  been  at 
any  time  made  toward  the  putting  in  practice  this 
Levelling  Principle,  have  fcarce  ever  been  able  to 
fet  it  on  Foot :  It  cofts  more  than  the  Thing  is  worth 
to  come  to  it  ,•  and  if  Men  could  arrive  at  it,  vet  it 
is  highly  inexpedient,  and  not  at  all  to  their  Pur- 
pofe.    The  End  they  aim  at  is  never  thus  to  be  coffl- 
paffed  ,•  for  after  all,  this  is  at  laft  but  to  open  ano» 
ther  Door,  and  let  the  very  Mifchief  in  the  back 
,     way,  whiph  we  take  fo  much  Pains  to  Keep  out. 
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For  if  Hatred  and  Contention  be  the  Evils  we  are 
afraid  qf,  where  do  we  find  Thefe  more  frequent 
and  fierce  than  between  Equals  r  How  can  we  in- 
deed reafonably  expexSt  it  otherwife^  where  Men 
think  Themfelves  a  Match  for  one  another,  where 
there  is  no  Diftance  or  Refped  to  Temper,  no  Fear 
to  curb  and  bind  them  to  the  Peace  and  their  good 
Behaviour  ?  If  Envy  and  Jealoufies  airife  ag^iinft  Su- 
periours^  fo  do  they  likewife  among  Equals;  and  this 
latter  ibrt  is  the  Seed  of  Difturbances  and  Confufi- 
ons.  Seditions  and  Civil  Wars.  Some  Difproportion 
therefore  is  abfoUitely  neceffary,  but  fuch  as  is  mo- 
derate^ and  may  keep  the  Balance  even  and  fleady. 
Order  is  like  Harmoiiy ;  if  all  Sounds  were  the  fame^ 
there  could  be  no  Mufick ;  but  yet  it  is  neceflary 
theie  different  Notes  ihould  agree  in  general  Cords^ 
and  retain  fome  Proportion  to  make  the  Compofi- 
tion  regular  and  fweet.  But  a  perfed  Level  is  like 
a  continu'd  Unifon  ;  and  nothing  is  more  flat^  *  »6- 

thing  more  ungual  than  an  exaB  Equality* 

This  fo  very  great  Difparity  or  Eftates  and  Poffet-  3. 
lions  proceeds  from  feveral  very  different  Caufes  ^  but 
more  efpecially  from  Two.  The  One  is  unjuft  Bor- 
rowings, and  hard  Loans  y  when  Men  are  forced  and 
content  to  take  up  Money  at  any  race,  and  fubmit  to 
all  the  unconfcionable  Intereftsthat  Griping  Ufurers 
put  upon  them  j  by  which  means  chofe  unjuft  Cre- 
ditors eat  into  their  Eftates,  gnaw  out  their  very 
Heart  and  Bowels,  and  bv  degrees  fwallow  all,  and 
fo  grow  fat  upon  the  Subftance  of  other  People.  To 
fuoh  as  Thefe  may  that  Complaint  oixhtV/almifi  not 

improperly    be  apply 'd.  They  eat  ufmy  People  as  they  fdlYnls. 

would  eat  Bread.  The  Qther  is  by  Difpofals  of  Eftates, 
and  that  either  by  Men  during  their  own  Life-time,in 
Alienations,  Dowries,  and  Portioning  of  Children 
when  they  Marry, or  fet  up  in  the  World,*  or  elfe  by 
lafi  Will,  and  Bequeft  at  the  time  of  their  Death.   By 
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*  Nihil  eft  je^inlitste  imquaUui. 
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